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POMONA COLLEGE he 
LOCATION 


Pomona College is located at Claremont, California, on 
the Santa Fe and the Pacific Electric Railways, 35 miles 
from Los Angeles. Pomona is about four miles distant on 
the Southern Pacific and Salt Lake Railways, and is con- 
nected with Claremont by an electric line. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Claremont, California, is the post-office address for all 
mail intended for those connected with Pomona College. | 

General correspondence should be directed to the President 
or Pomona College. : . 

Special correspondence regarding the admission or stand- 
ing of students should be directed to the Registrar. aehes 


CORPORATE NAME 
Pomona College is a corporation formed and existing 
under the laws of the State of California. In making be- 
quests or legacies, the testator should use the corporation 
name, which is “Pomona College.” 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Opportunities in Music 


T is with special satisfaction that the authorities of Po- 
mona College announce an increase of facilities and 
personnel in the Department of Music. The completion 

f the Mabel S. Bridges Hall with its beautiful audience 
oom and ample accommodations for the practice and work 
f individual pupils, together with the installation of the 
plendid Moller organ, equips the College with one of the 
10st adequate departments of Music in the country. This 
1agnificent equipment is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. A. S. 
ridges, of San Diego, in memory of their daughter, Mabel 
haw Bridges. 

The College calls attention also to the addition to its 
fusic faculty of Mr. Walter Earle Hartley, of Grand 
tapids, Michigan. In addition to undergraduate work, 
Ir. Hartley took his degree of Bachelor of Music at Yale 
Jniversity. This work under Professors Parker and Jepson 
vas later supplemented by a year in Paris with M. Widor 
nd another year in the training of voices under Dr. G. E. 
tubbs of New York City. Mr. Hartley will begin his work 
ss Assistant Professor of Organ and Piano with the be- 
inning of the college year. 

The Department of Music is an integral part of the 
Jollege and is organized in the belief that college students 
hould have some intelligent acquaintance with and appre- 
iation of these important values. The musical interests of 
he College are a matter of earnest concern in the hope that 
his element of culture may pervade the atmosphere of the 
nstitution. So far as practicable the College is glad to 
lace its facilities at the service of other persons not im- 
nediately associated with the regular College work. Owing 
o the pressure upon the facilities of the College, it is im- 
ortant that students desiring to register in music courses 
hould indicate this purpose at an ee date: i 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 


Lee srl eee 


1915 
May 30 Sunday Memorial Day 
June 3 Thursday Last day for choice of studies for 


the following semester 
June 2 Wednesday | 
to Final Examinations a 4 
June 12 Saturday | 
June 138 Sunday Baccalaureate Sermon, 10 a. m. 
Annual Address before the Chris- 
tian Associations of the College, 
1280%Ds ote 
June 14 Monday Dole Prize Debate, 3 p. m. 
Phi Beta Kappa Anniversary, 8 
p: m. 
June 15 Tuesday Class Day 
Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Trustees 
President’s Reception, 4 to 6 p. m. 
Senior Class Play, 8 p. m. 


June 15 Tuesday \Annual Exhibit of the School of 
June 16 Wednesday fj Art and Design 
June 16 Wednesday Commencement Exercises, 10 a. m. 


Informal Addresses, 2 p. m. 
Annual Meeting of Alumni, 4 p.m. 
Alumni Banquet, 7 p. m. 


June 21 Monday Summer Session begins 
July 30 Friday Summer Session closes 
September 20 Monday Registration Days. Monday and 
September 21 Tuesday Tuesday, examinations for en- 


September 22 Wedieaiae trance 
September 22 Wednesday Academic year begins, 10:30 a. m. 
October-14 Thursday Founders’ Day 


Date to be chosen Mountain Day 
November 24 Wednesday Thanksgiving Recess begins, 10:30 
a. m. 


November 29 Monday Thanksgiving Recess ends, 10:30 
a. mM. 


December 17 Friday Christmas Recess begins, 10:30 
Ant. 
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1916 

January 4 Tuesday Christmas Recess ends, 10:30 a.m. 

January 13 Thursday Last day for choice of studies for 
_ the following semester 

January 24 Monday Kinney Bo anee Contest in Dee- 

lamation, 8 p 

January 20 Thursday Day of eee or Colleges 

January a ent 
Mid-year Examinations 

February ; brpirediny 

February 4 Friday | Registration Days for Second Se- 
- mester. Examinations for en- 

February 5 Saturday \ trance 

February 17 Thursday Matriculation Day 

February 22 Tuesday Washington’s Birthday 


Date to be chosen Senior Mountain Day 

March 24 Friday Spring Recess begins, 10:30 a.m. 
April 4 Tuesday Spring Recess ends, 10:30 a. m. 
Date to be chosen Mountain Day 

May 30 Tuesday Memorial Day 

June 1 Thursday Last day for choice of studies for 


the following semester 
June 7 Wednesday 


to Final examinations 
June 17 Saturday 
June 17 Saturday Choral Union Concert, 8 p. m. 
June 18 Sunday Baccalaureate Sermon, 10 a. m. 
As Annual Address before the Christ- 
ian Associations of the College, 
250 p.m. 
June 19 Monday Dole Prize Debate, 3 p. m. 
Phi Beta Kappa Anniversary, 8 
peer. 
June 20 Tuesday Class Day 
Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Trustees 


President’s Reception, 4 to 6 p. m. 
Senior Class Play, 8 p. m. 


June 20 Tuesday )} Annual Exhibit of the School of 
June 21 Wednesday § Art and Design 


June 21 Wednesday Commencement Exercises, 10 a.m. 
Informal Addresses, 2 p. m. 
Annual Meeting of Alumni, 4 p.m. 
Alumni Banquet, 7 p. m. 


Historical Sketch 


- The history of the development of Southern California 
from a land sparsely inhabited and thought fit only for a 
cattle range into a genuine American commonwealth, with 
its multitude of prosperous communities, covers less than 
forty years, but those are years of intense activity and re- 
markable growth. 5 

The completion of a second transcontinental railway in 
1887, together with the realization of the great agricultural 
possibilities of the section through irrigation, induced at that 
time a rapid immigration and a great inflation of land values. 
On every hand new towns sprang up almost in a day and all 
the scenes of eager frontier life were being enacted. 

While the dominant interests were naturally commercial 
and speculative, there were many among the new settlers 
whose chief concern was for the higher values of life and 
character. Not least among these were those whose former 
affiliations had been with New England and its institutions. 
The Southern California District Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches, meeting at San Bernardino in 1882, agi- 
tated the question of the founding of a college of the New 
England type. In 1886 the Association met at Lugonia 
(now Redlands), when the report of the educational com- 
mittee was an earnest appeal for such a college. At this 
meeting a larger educational committee than usual was ap- 
pointed and was instructed to view locations and invite pro- 
posals of aid toward establishing a “Christian college of the 
New England type.” In accordance with these instructions 
the committee visited various places from. which they had 
received offers of aid. 

In May, 1887, the District Association met in Los Angeles 
and became the General Association of Southern California. 
This General Association immediately gave full power to its 
committee of education, not only to select the college site, 
but to appoint trustees for the institution which was to be. 
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Fifteen trustees, three of whom are still members of the 
board, were duly appointed and the college was incorporated 
October 14, 1887, under the name of The Pomona College. 
The site selected was about four miles north of the City of 
Pomona. 

For the immediate needs of the College a small private 
house was rented in Pomona, and in it the work of instruc- 
tion was begun in September, 1888. In the following 
January an unfinished hotel in Claremont (now Sumner 
Hall), together with considerable land adjacent, was given 
to the college and the work was transferred to that place. 
Later the site originally selected was given up and Clare- 
mont was made the permanent seat of the college. 

The first class was graduated in 1894, at which time the 
total number of college students was forty-seven. In 1914 
the graduating class numbered sixty-nine and the present 
enrollment is five hundred and forty-one. 

The original campus of about twelve acres has been 
enlarged by purchase and by gifts, until it now comprises 
over one hundred acres. A plan for the development of 
the campus and its buildings has been carefully worked out 
by competent landscape gardeners and architects, and all 
growth is in accordance with this harmonious plan. 

The Board of Trustees is a self-perpetuating body, free 
from all ecclesiastical control, but pledged by the College 
charter to maintain an institution thoroughly Christian and 
thoroughly unsectarian. 

From the first it has been the policy of trustees and fac- 
ulty to maintain a high standing of college life and work, 
and to put the emphasis upon quality in the development 
of strong and serviceable Christian manhood and woman- 
hood. Thus the purpose for which the College was founded 
is expressed in its motto, Our Tribute to Christian Civiliza- 
tion. 
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Amended Articles of Incorporation 


WHEREAS, at a meeting of “The Pomona College,” a cor- 
poration, duly called and held on the 21st day of February, 
1907, a majority of said members being present, it was 
unanimously voted to amend the Articles of Incorporation 
of said corporation by changing the name of said corporation 
from “The Pomona College” to “Pomona College,” and by 
making various amendments, as hereafter set forth, and 

WHEREAS, after due and legal notice given, as required 
by law, the Superior Court of Los Angeles County, did on 
the 28th day of June, 1909, upon the petition of a majority 
of the members of said corporation, make an order author- 
izing the change of the name of said corporation from “The 
Pomona College” to “Pomona College,” and 

WHEREAS, there has been filed with the Secretary of said. 
corporation, the written assent of more than a majority 
of the members of said corporation to making and filing of 
the amended articles of incorporation, as hereinafter set 
forth; now, therefore, 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS: 


That we, the undersigned, have this day voluntarily asso- 
ciated ourselves together for the purpose of forming a cor- 
poration under the laws of the State of California, and we 
hereby certify: 


Li 


That the name of said corporation shall be “Pomona 
College.” 


IT. 


That the purposes for which it is formed are: 

(a) To establish, maintain and conduct a College and 
Academy of Learning, with all the powers and privileges 
conferred by law upon such corporation. 
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(b) That said College and Academy shall be distinc- 
ively Christian, in harmony with Evangelical Churches, but 
ot sectarian, and shall be open to students of both sexes. 

(c) To buy and sell, hold, rent, lease and otherwise 
andle or dispose of, as may be necessary for the conduct 
f said corporation, all kinds of real and personal property. 

(d) To receive, manage and hold gifts and bequests for 
he use and benefit of said institution, or any work conducted 
y said institution or for the benefit of any person or per- 
ons concerned with said institution. 


Ill. 


The location of said College shall be at Claremont, 
‘ounty of Los Angéles, State of California, which shall be 
he location of the principal office of said corporation. The 
ocation of the Academy shall be at such place within the 
‘tate of California, as may be designated by the Board of 
‘rustees of said corporation. 


IV. 


That the number of Trustees shall be twenty-five. The 
james and residences of those chosen to act as Trustees, 
nd who are now acting as Trustees of said corporation, 


re as follows: . 
(Here follow the names and residences of the Trustees.) 


V3 


There has been subscribed the following property to assist 


n founding the College and Seminary: 
(Here follows the description of the property.) 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


GEORGE W. MARSTON, President, San Diego 


RT. REV. JOSEPH H. JOHNSON, D. D., Vice-President, Los 
geles 


REV. CHARLES B. SUMNER, LL.D., Secretary, Claremont 
CHARLES E. WALKER, Treasurer, Pomona 


Term of Office Expires, June, 1916 


REV. FRANK M. DOWLING, Fullerton 

Rt. Rev. JOSEPH H. JOHNSON, D.D., Los Angeles 
FREDERICK W. LYMAN, Pasadena 

BuTLER A. WOODFORD, Claremont 

FRANCIS C. YEOMANS, Long Beach 


Term of Office Expires, June, 1917 


REV. RAYMOND C. BROOKS, D.D., Berkeley 
EDWIN F. HAHN, Pasadena 

STEPHEN H. HERRICK, Riverside 

SEELEY W. Mupp, Los Angeles 

CHARLES E. WALKER, Pomona 


Term of Office Expires, June, 1918 


LLEWELLYN BIxBy, Long Beach 

Rev. WILLIAM Horace Day, D.D., Los Angeles 
ARTHUR M. DOLE, Pomona 

Rev. HENRY KINGMAN, D.D., Claremont 
WILLIAM S. MASON, Evanston, III. 


Term of Office Expires, June, 1919 


JAMES A. BLAISDELL, D.D., Claremont 
CHARLES E. Harwoop, Upland 

REV. CHARLES B. SUMNER, LL.D., Claremont 
W. H. R. WELDON, South Pasadena 

FRED M. WiLcox, Lamanda Park 


Term of Office Expires, June, 1920 


NATHAN W. BLANCHARD, Santa Paula 2 
ELI P. CLARK, Los Angeles | 
WINFRED E. GARRISON, PH. D., Claremont | 
WILLIAM F. Hout, Redlands 

GEORGE W. Marston, San -Diego 


Rey. Epwarp F. Gorr, Business Manager, Claremont 
ALLEN P. NICHOLS, Auditor, Pomona : 
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Committees of the Board 


Executive Committee 


JAMES A. BLAISDELL, Chairman 
CHARLES B. SUMNER, Secretary 
ARTHUR M. DOLE 

CHARLES E. HARwoon 

CHARLES E. WALKER 

FRED M. WILCOXx 

BUTLER A. WOODFORD 


Committee on Ways and Means 


GEORGE W. MARSTON 
JOSEPH H. JOHNSON 
JAMES A. BLAISDELL 
NATHAN W. BLANCHARD 
ELI P. CLARK 

STEPHEN H. HERRICK 
HENRY KINGMAN 
WILLIAM S. MASON 
SEELEY W. Mupp 


Committee on Education 


JAMES A. BLAISDELL 
LLEWELLYN BIXBY 
WILLIAM H. Day 
FRANK M. DOWLING 
EDWIN F. HAHN 


Committee on Buildings and Grounds* 


CHARLES B. SUMNER 
GEORGE W. MARSTON 


Committee on Nominations 


JAMES A. BLAISDELL 
LLEWELLYN BIXBY 
CHARLES B. SUMNER 


#11 conjunction with a committee of the Faculty 
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FACULTY 


JAMES ARNOLD BLAISDELL 339 College Av 


President, 1910° 


B.A., Beloit College; M.A., Beloit College; D.D., Beloit Co 
lege. Graduate, Hartford Theolecgical Seminary. | 


EDWIN CLARENCE NORTON? 137 W. Seventh § 


Dean of the College and Professor of the Greek Languag 
and Literature on the Edwin Clarence Norton 
Foundation, 1888 


B.A., Amherst College; M.A., Amherst College and Ya 
University; Ph. D., Carleton College; D.D., Pacifie Theslogié 
Seminary. Graduate Student, Johns Hopkins and Oxford Un 
versities. | 


| 
| 


FRANK PARKHURST BRACKETT 270 E. Third § 
Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske Founda 
_tion and Director of the Observatory, 1888 

B.A., Dartmouth College: M.A., Dartmouth College. Han 

orary Fellow, Clark University. 
PHEBE ESTELLE SPALDING 261 W. Fifth Si 
Professor of English Literature on the Phebe Estelle ; 
Spalding Foundation, 1889 


B.L., Carleton College: M.L., Carleton College; Ph.D., Bog 
ton University. q 


DANIEL HERBERT COLCORD 157 E. Seventh s| 
Professor of the Latin Language and Literature, 1890 | 
B.A., Amherst College; M.A., Amherst College: B.D., And 


over Theological Seminary. Graduate Student, Harvard Uni 
versity. 


ARTHUR DarT BISSELL 


Professor of German, 1892 


B.A., Amherst Col’ege; M.A., Amherst College; B.D., Yahi 
University. Graduate Student, Yale University and University 


319 Harvard Ave 


of Leipzig. i 
4 
GEORGE GALE HITCHCOCK | 
Professor of Physics, 1892 . 


B.A., University of Nebraska. Graduate Student, Johns 
Hopkins and Cornell Universities. ; 


"The date in each case denotes the beginning of original term 
of service. . 


?Absent on leave, 1915—1916. 


eRe age at Pee ost . 
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ALBERT JOHN CooK 


Emeritus Professor of Biology, 1894 


B.S., Michigan Agricultural College; M.S., Michigan Agri- 
cultural College: D.Se., Michigan Agricultural College. Grad- 
uate Student, Etarvard and Cornell Universities. 


GEORGE STEDMAN SUMNER 105 College Ave. 


Professor of Economics and Sociology on the Stedman- 
Sumner Foundation, 1897 


B.A., Pomona College; B.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale 
University. 


Sacramento 


CHARLES CUMMINGS STEARNS 146 E. Tenth St. 
Professor of Biblical History and Literature on the Nancy 
M. Lyon Foundation, 1906 

B.A., Yale University; M.A., Yale University; B.D., Union - 
Theological Seminary. Graduate Student, University of Berlin. 


GRACE ELLA BERRY Sumner Hall 


Dean of Women and Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
1909 
B.S., Mount Holyoke College; M.A., Mount Holyoke College. 


JAMES ALEXANDER LYMAN* 833 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor. of Chemistry, 1909 


B.A., Beloit College; M.A., Beloit College; Ph.D., Johns 
Hopkins University. Graduate Student, University of Chicago. 


MILTON ERASTUS CHURCHILL 507 Yale Ave. 
Secretary of the Faculty and Associate Professor of German 
1902 


BoA, Knox College; M.A... Knox College; Litt. D., Knox 
College; B.D., Yale University. Graduate Student, University 
of Leipzig. 


MENDAL GARBUTT FRAMPTON $27 Harvard Ave. 
Professor of the English Language, 1904 
B.A., Illinois College; M.A., Illinois College; M.A., Harvard 
University. Graduate Student, Harvard and Chicago Univer- 
sities. 
FRANCIS HARDING WHITE ~ ' 232 W. Fifth St. 
. Professor of History, 1905 
B.A., Princeton University; M.A., Harvard University; 
Ph.D., Harvard University. 
CHARLES GRACCHUS NEELY 1122 College Ave. 
Professor of Constitutional History and Law, 1911 
B.L., University of Illinois. 
1Absent on leave, second semester, 1915—1916. 


——=_  -* 
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WILLIAM ATWOOD HILTON 1264 Dartmouth Ave. 


Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead 
Foundation, 1905 


B.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Cornell Wnivercre. 


FRED ALBERT BACON 425 Harvard Ave. 
Professor of Applied Music and Instructor in Singing, 1902 


Student in Ohio Wesleyan University, Oberlin Conservatory 
a Les Chicago Conservatory of Music and Chicago Musical 
ollege f 


WILLIS ALLEN PARKER 545 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Philosophy, 1912 


B.A., Kansas State Normal School; M.A., Harvard Uni- 
versity; Ph.D., Harvard University. 


WILLIAM POLK RUSSELL 506 E. Sixth St. 


Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1904 


B.A., Cumberland University; M.A., Cumberland Univer- 
sity. Graduate Student, Columbia and Yale Universities. 


Maro BEATH JONES College Ave. and Eighth St. 


Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 1911 
B.A., Boston University. Graduate Student, Universities 


of Geneva and Barcelona. Student, Estudis Universitaris 
Catalans. 
HANNAH TEMPEST JENKINS Claremont Inn 


Assistant Professor of Art and Design, 1905 


Graduate, Teacher’s College, Columbia University. Student, 
Philadelphia "Academy of Fine Aris. Pupil of Jean Paul Laur- 
ens, Constant and St. Pierre in figure and portrait, of Henry 
Thompson in landscape, and of wm. M. Chase, Robert Vonnoh 
and Cecelia Beaux in portrait. Paris Salonist, 1889. 


ROBERT TRESILIAN BELCHER 169 W. Sixth St. 


Assistant. Professor of Mathematics and Engineering, 1907 


B.A., Queen’s University. Graduate Student, Queen’s Col- 
lege and University of California. 


ARTHUR VOLNEY STOUGHTON 146 W. Seventh St. 


Assistant Professor of Physiology and Hygiene, 1911 


B.A., Pomona College; M.D., Ohio Medical University. 
Graduate Student, Medical Department of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and Medical School of Harvard University. Student, 
Laboratories of Friedrichshain Krankenhaus and private labor- 
atory of Professor Pick, Berlin. Resident physician, Protestant 
Hospital, Columbus, O. 
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WALTER ALFRED ALLEN Claremont Inn 


Assistant Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation,. 
and Instructor in Organ, 1912 
B.A., Beloit College. Graduate Student, Yale University. 


WILLIAM LAYTON STANTON Glendora 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1905 
B.A., Dickinson College. Graduate Student, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
LAURA CHARLTON SQUIRE 248 W. Seventh St. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1910 
_B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, University of 
California and Wellesley College. z 
ROBERT MARTIN STAPLES First St. and Yale Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Violin, 1907 
Pupil of Joachim and Dancla. 


EDWARD PAYSON BARTLETT Claremont Inn 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1909 
B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Harvard University. 


WILLIAM SHEFFIELD AMENT' 


Assistant Professor of English, 1912 
B.A., Oberlin College. 


VICTOR EDWARD MARRIOTT” 
Librarian, 1912 
B.A., Beloit College. Graduate Student, Yale: University 
and University of California. 
IRVING OTIS PECKER Claremont Inn 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 1912 
B.A., Boston University. Graduate Student, Boston Uni- 
versity. 
WILLIAM HOLLAND MATLOCK 306 College Ave. 
Assistant Professor of German, 1913 


Ph.B., Drake University. _ Graduate Student, Goettingen, 
Heidelberg and Munich, the Sorbonne and College of France. 


Davin LIVINGSTONE CRAWFORD ist W.. Seventh St. 


Assistant Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White 
Bent Foundation, 1914 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Leland Stanford University. 
Graduate Student, Cornell University. 


1Absent on leave, 1915—1916. 
2Absent on leave, first semester, 1915—1916. 
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ELLA WHITE BROWN Smiley Hall 


Assistant Professor of English, 1915 


B.S., Central Normal College; M.A., Campbell College; 
LL.B., Kansas University. : 


HOMER ELMER ROBBINS 


Assistant Professor of Ancient Languages, 1915 


B.A., University of Michigan: M.A., University of Michigan. 
Graduate student and holder of University and Buhl Classical 
Fellowships, University of Michigan. : ) 


WALTER E. HARTLEY 


Assistant Professor of Organ and Piano, 1915 
B.A. and B. Mus., Yale University. Pupil of Widor and 
Stubbs. 


WILLIAM HARDIN HUGHES 
Acting Assistant Professor of Psychology and Education, 
1915 


Ph.B., University of Chicago; M.A., University of Chicago; 
Graduate Student, University of California. 


MABLE CLAIR WEST 1016 Columbia Ave. 


Instructor in Piano, 1905 


B.S., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Peabody Can-- 
servatory of Music, Baltimore. 


FRANCES BENTON CLAPP 125 W. Seventh St.! 


Instructor in Piano and History of Music, 1912 


B.A., Pacific University; Holder of Diploma in Music, Pac- 
ific University. Graduate Student, Pacific University. Student 
in Piano of Alberto Jonas, Berlin, 1910-1912. Student in Theory 
and Composition, Professor Paul Colberg, Dresden, 1211. 


Mrs. Harry Dow KIRK 629 College Ave. 
Instructor in Singing, 1912 


MARY STODDARD ROOF 407 Harvard Ave. 


Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1914 
B.A., Pomona College. 


HARRY ALONZO BRANDT M 10 Smiley Hall 


Instructor in Economics, 1914 
B.A., Pomona College. 
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[ARRIET PASMORE’ 


Instructor in Piano and Singing, 1914 
B.A., University of California. 


‘REDERICK NEWTON EDWARDS 


Instructor in Forensics and English, 1915 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., University of California. 


LLFRED OSWALD WOODFORD 639 Yale Ave. 


Instructor in Chemistry, 1915 


B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, University of 
California. 


1Absent on leave, 1915—1916. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Location and Surroundings 


Claremont is situated on the Santa Fe and Pacific Ele 
tric Railways, thirty-five miles from Los Angeles. It | 
connected by the Pacific Electric Railway with Pomon: 
which is four miles distant, on the Salt Lake and Souther 
Pacific roads. On the rim of an orchard-covered valle 
which is hemmed in on all sides by lofty mountains, an 
with Mt. San Antonio in the immediate background, risin 
to a height of ten thousand feet, its location is one of rat 
beauty. Its water supply is taken from artesian wells ¢ 
the base of the foothills. The town, which now numbet 
about 1800 inhabitants, owes its existence to the College an 
has the attractive features of the typical college town. 


Buildings and Equipment 


The College grounds consist of about one hundred acre} 
of which sixty are included in Blanehard Park, about ten i 
Alumni Field, and the remainder in the campus proper. if 

There are fourteen buildings on the college campus heate 
_ from a central heating plant. 

The Mary L. Sumner Hall, named in memory of the wif 
of Professor Charles B. Sumner, is a dormitory affordin, 
accomodations for seventy women. 

Holmes Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., 0 
Monson, Massachusetts, is devoted mainly to recitatio} 
rooms, and the offices of the registrar. 

Pearsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons 
contains the museum, and the laboratories and lecture room 
of the departments of chemistry, botany, physics and geol 
ogy. In this building, too, is the Business Office. 

The museum is equipped especially for the work ii 
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iology, botany and zoology. It contains an abundance of 
ood synoptical material, including about two hundred and 
fty thousand zoological specimens and an herbarium of 
pout two hundred thousand sheets of plants. The Seaver- 
tivers collection contains fifty thousand specimens of fossil 
follusca collected in the Pliocene of Santa Monica, Cali- 
ornia, by Dr. Rivers, formerly Curator of the Museum of 
he State University. 

The chemical laboratories are equipped with hoods, gas 
‘enerators, steam baths, and the usual appliances demanded 
or thoroughly good work. The department is equipped 
hroughout with water, gas and electricity and has individual 
lesks, and equipment for one hundred and eight students. 
The physical. laboratories are well equipped with appa- 
‘atus selected from standard patterns of the best domestic 
ind foreign instrument makers. Each year valuable addi- 
ions are made to the equipment. 

' The biological laboratories contain an extensive series of 
skeletons and models for use in comparative anatomy. For 
aboratory work, in general and advanced zoology, there is 
ibundant material, both wet and dry, from all parts of the 
vorld. The reference collections for use in general and 
special entomology are in many respects unexcelled. 

' The botanical equipment, besides the herbarium, has for 
ase in general mycology a complete bacteriological outfit of 
sterilizers, incubators, and cultural apparatus. 

| All of these laboratories possess full batteries of micro- 
scopes and microtomes, and are well equipped with all the 
extensive apparatus and appliances necessary in anatomical, 
physiological, histological, and embryological work. 

_ The Library, the gift of Andrew Carnegie, in addition to 
housing the library, contains the offices of the President and 
Ls Secretary of the Faculty, the General Office, and seminar 
rooms. Besides the library, the College possesses three 
notable collections; the Cook-Baker Biological Library, the 
Astronomical Collection, and the Mason Collection of Cali- 
forniana. The total number of volumes is nearly 22,000. 
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The library also receives two hundred and eighty-eig! 
periodicals, including a majority of the best scholastic jou 
nals. In addition to these, a large number of technic 
publications are received in exchange for the scientific pu 
lications of the College, and are kept on file in the ty 
departmental libraries. 


The library is a depository for the publications of +} 
Carnegie Institution at Washington, and also for the Unite 
States Government documents. | 


In addition to its own resources, the library has arrang 
ments with the State Library, the State University Librar 
and the Los Angeles City Library, whereby it can dra 
upon these great depositories for valuable works not foun 
Save in the largest libraries. 


The Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mi 
Llewellyn Bixby, ’01, is designed throughout to be of servic 
to the student in the direct study of the stars. It stands i 
an attractive spot upon an elevation in Blanchard Park. It 
equipment includes an equatorial telescope, with a Clar| 
objective of six inches clear aperture, and a mounting 
which includes driving clock and other modern conveniences 
made by Wm. Gaertner of Chicago, a three-inch astronom 
ical transit and chronograph, both made by the Gaertne 
Company, a standard Riefler clock for mean solar time, an 
a less expensive clock for sidereal time ; also a horizonta 
telescope with a six-inch objective, having a focal length o; 
forty feet and a coelostat. In connection with this is em 
ployed a thirteen-foot Spectrograph with a two-inch grating 
loaned by Mt. Wilson Solar Observatory. 


The Albert K. Smiley Hall, of reinforced concrete with 
Spanish tile roof, is the dormitory for men. It has both 
Single rooms and suites of three rooms, affording accommo: 
dations for eighty students. 


Rembrandt Hall, the first section of the Art Building, is 
devoted chiefly to the work of the Department of Art. The 
upper floor contains studio and work rooms; the lower floor 
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convenient auditorium of moderate size for exhibits and 
semblies. 

The Mabel S. Bridges Hall of Music, the gift of Mr. and 
rs. Appleton S. Bridges, of San Diego, just completed, 
fers opportunities for the study of music unexcelled in 
vuthern California. Besides numerous studio and practice 
oms it contains a large auditorium and a three manual 
pe organ. It is here that the daily chapel service is held 
well as the concerts of the Choral Union and the recitals 
faculty and students. The building is of reinforced con- 
ete with Spanish tile roof. 

The Renwick Gymnasium contains ample equipment for 
tysical training, together with shower bath and locker 
cilities to make of the highest usefulness the swimming 
01 which adjoins it. . 

The Claremont Inn has, besides a large student dining 
om and club room for the College Commons, accommoda- 
ons for eighty guests. 

The Greek Theater, built to take advantage of the natural 
tting of Blanchard Park, though uncompleted, has at 
“esent a seating capacity of over 4000. Here the great 
istorical Pageant was given in 1913; here are given the 
mior plays, various concerts and entertainments; and here 
-e held student rallies about bonfires built in the center 
ace. 

‘The Agricultural and Botanical Laboratory, situated near 
ie Pearsons Hall of Science, consists of a greenhouse, a 
th house and a central class room. 

The Marine Laboratory, located at Laguna Beach, has 
ine private rooms for special ‘workers and two general 
\boratories, as well as storerooms, work room and aquarium 
yom. 

Various other smaller buildings add to the completeness 
f the College plant. 
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Honors and Prizes 


General Scholarship Honors and Special Department 
Honors are announced at the close of each semester. 
General Scholarship Honors are awarded to those w 
have attained a grade of at least A in all courses pursu 
and are open only to matriculated students who are al 
candidates for a degree. 
Special Departmental Honors are awarded to those w. 
have attained AA grade in at least one course and have n 
fallen below B in any other. 
The Dole Prizes. A prize debate, open to the Sophomo 
class, upon some subject selected by the faculty, is arrang 
for the close of the second semester. First and second priz 
of ten and five dollars respectively, established by the la 
Mr. J:: Hy Dole, in memory of his brother, Mr. W. B. Dol 
are endowed by Mr. J. Albert Dole and Mr. A. M. Dole. — 
The Mudge Latin Prizes. Prizes for excellence in Lat 
offered to Sophomores completing Latin B3 and B4. Fir 
and second prizes of ten and five dollars respectively are e} 
dowed by friends of the College. % 
The Llewellyn Bixby Mathematics Prize. <A prize fc 
excellence in Analytic Geometry and Calculus ; Open to a 
students completing Mathematics C17 and C18. A prize ¢ 
ten dollars is given by Mr. Llewellyn Bixby. ; 
The Kinney Prizes. A prize declamation contest, open t 
the members of the Freshman class, occurs toward the en 
of the first semester. First and second prizes of ten an 
five dollars, respectively, are given by Mrs. H. N. Kinney. 
The Vaile Prizes. Prizes for the best essay or oration o 
the general subject of Agriculture in Southern. California 
open to the Junior and Senior classes. First and secon 
prizes of ten and five dollars respectively are endowed b 
Mr. Charles S. Vaile. ; 
The Lorbeer Prizes. Prizes for the best essay on the sub 
ject, “How. to Keep Well”; open to all who take the cours: 
in Anatomy and Physiology. First and second prizes of fif. 
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teen and ten dollars respectively are given by Dr. Thomas 
L. Lorbeer, ’03. 

The Moncrieff Astronomy Prize. A prize given to the 
student in a first year course in Astronomy, taken regularly 
in class, whose interest in the study and proficiency in the 
observatory work are indicated by the best notebook kept in 
accordance with the teacher’s suggestion. A prize of ten 
dollars is given by Miss Flossie C. Moncrieff, ’11. 

_ The George A. Gates Prize. A prize given for the best 
paper upon one of five subjects, dealing with social better- 
ment, selected by the teachers of History and the social 
sciences. A prize of twenty-five dollars is endowed by cer- . 
tain Alumni and other friends of Dr. Gates. 

The Hager Prizes. Prizes for the best three essays on a 
foreign missionary subject, open to all students. Prizes of 
five dollars each are endowed by Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Hager. 


Phi Beta Kappa 


A chapter of the national scholarship honor society, Phi 
Beta Kappa, was established at Pomona College, March sev- 
enth, 1914. Upper classmen “who are of good moral char- 
acter, who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
and who are distinguished for breadth of culture and excel- 
lence .of scholarship,” are eligible to membership. 


; 

| Oratorical and Debating Contests 

: Many opportunities are offered students for obtaining ex- 
perience in public address. The Associated Students main- 
tain three oratorical contests, the winners of which represent 
the College in ‘intercollegiate competition and there are each 
year college and freshman intercollegiate debates. A Wom- 
en’s Oratorical Contest for upperclass women is conducted 
by the College. The aim of these contests is to stimulate 
the students to excellence in public address, and to quickness 
of thought in extemporaneous speaking. 
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Student Activities 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS. This association harmonizes 
all student activities. Its officers are chosen by the student 
body from their own number. All important questions are 
considered by its executive committee, which is composed of 
those prominent in such varied lines as athletics, oratory, 
and the editorship of the Student Life. This body has ae 
of intercollegiate as well as inter-class relations. 


MEN’s ORGANIZATION. The men of the student bode 
form a voluntary organization electing their own officers and 
committees and holding regular meetings. This organization 
controls largely the class and social relations of the men. 

WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION. The women of the student body 
form a similar organization, for considering and regulating 
the social relations of the women. 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. Branches of the Young Men’s| 
Christian Association and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association are well organized and doing effective work, 
Representation in the inter-collegiate and state conventions 
and the visits of active workers from outside serve to main- 
tain interest in the work both at home and abroad. Through | 
the co-operation of the associations and the College there 
have been established, as a part of the curriculum, courses, 
in Bible study adapted to all classes of students and con- 
ducted by members of the Faculty. i 


THE POMONA COLLEGE LITERARY SOCIETY, composed of 
both men and women, meets every two weeks. The work ° 
varied in character, covering all literary lines. q 


THE POMONA COLLEGE DEBATING CLUB is composed of men. 
It meets every two weeks for prepared and impromptu de- 
bates on the live issues of the day. | 


THE ALPHA Kappa is a society for women, giving drill in. 
debates and familiarity with important current topics. 

THE POMONA COLLEGE LYCEUM, composed of men, is also 
a debating club; and meets bi-weekly. 
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Tue AREOPAGUS is composed of men. The object of the 
society is to promote efficiency in public speaking, debate, 
ind parliamentary drill. Meetings are held every two weeks. 

THE DELTA LAMBDA is a debating society for women, meet- 
ng bi-weekly. 

THE MASQUERS is an organization of students, whose pur- 
yose is the study and presentation of plays and the general 
yromotion of the dramatic enterprises of the undergraduate 
ody. 

PUBLICATIONS. The Student Life is published semi-weekly 
ny the student body. One issue of each month consists of 
1 magazine number, The Scribbler; the other issues are de- 
voted to current affairs. 

The Metate is published each year by the Junior class, and 
sontains material appropriate to a college annual. 

The Association Hand Book, which contains material of 
value, especially to new students, is issued at the beginning 
of the year by the Christian Associations. 

ATHLETICS. The immediate management of all contests 
and games rests with the Associated Students, though all 
arrangements are under the supervision of a committee of 
the Faculty and a student manager. 

Alumni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been 
Jeveloped by the alumni into athletic grounds unsurpassed 
in the Southwest in equipment and beauty of setting. First- 
slass tennis courts, an excellent track, baseball and football 
fields, also hockey and basket ball courts are within the 
imits of the campus, and athletic exercises and field sports 
are encouraged by the officers of the institution. 

A swimming pool, of the standard size for water polo, and 
fully equipped with modern appliances, is open to all stu- 
dents. An invariable condition to the use of the pool is a 
semi-annual medical examination. 

Students are required to maintain a certain standard of 
excellence in all their studies in order to represent the Col- 
lege on any of its athletic teams or other organizations com- 
ing before the public. 


; 
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en 


Departmental Activities 


a 


THE CHORAL UNION is an organization of students * 
members of the community for drill in choral work. : 
meets each Thursday evening for practice under the direc 
tion of the Department of Music, and twice each year . 
a public concert. 


THE POMONA COLLEGE Glee Club, the Pomona Coleg 
Women’s Glee Club, the Pomona College Orchestra, and 
Pomona College Band are flourishing organizations —_ 
the general direction of the Department of Music. 


THE REMBRANDT CLUB is an organization of students ani 
members of the community which meets once a month 
art study, programs on art subjects, and social intercourse 


THE ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY aims to help the observator, 
im its work, in building up its library and in the issuing 0 
its publicacane The associate membership is drawn fron 
the alumni and friends of the College, while the active mem 
bership includes the students of astronomy together wit] 
members of the faculty and resident graduates. } 


THE BIOLOGICAL SEMINAR. The aim of the Biologica 
Seminar is chiefly the review and discussion of recent ani 
important researches as published in the biological journals 
Membership is limited to students of the Junior and- Senio 
classes chosen for excellent scholarship and marked interes 
in the work of the department, who meet every two week 
with the faculty of the Biological Department. | 


THE MATHEMATICAL Society. The Society of Mathematie 
and Physical Science meets every month for presentation 
and discussion of results of study and investigation in thi 
physical sciences and mathematics. It is open to advances e( 
students who are interested in these subjects and who agrel 
to take an active part in its work. | 


THE SCIENCE CLUB. The Biological Seminar, the Mathe 
mathical Society and the active membership of the Astro 
nomical Society constitute three sections of the Science | 


Ho caie® 
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ich holds open meetings bi-monthly. Its programs are of 
neral scientific interest and its meetings are open to stu- 
ats and public. 

THE LITERATURE SEMINAR. The purpose of the Literature 
minar is the presentation from a graduate or professional 
int of view of those masterpieces of. literature which have 
minated the content and form of other literature. The 
setings are monthly and are open to students and com- 
anity. 

DER DEUTSCHE VEREIN is composed of those who have 
d at least three years of work in German. It meets every 
‘o weeks for the reading and discussing of papers in Ger- 
an and for other exercises which tend to cultivate fluency 
d accuracy in the use of the language. 


Le CERCLE FRANCAIS, composed of students making a 
ecialty of the French language, meets fortnightly for prac- 
se in French conversation, presentation of papers and dis- 
\ssion of topics relating to the various aspects of French 
*e and literature. 


EL CircuLo ESPANOL, composed of students making a 
vecialty of Spanish, meets fortnightly for practice in Span- 
h conversation and the presentation of appropriate papers 
. the language, bearing upon the literature and life of the 
panish world. 


College Publications 


Most of the publications of the College appear in The 
omona College Bulletin, which is issued bi-monthly, and 
iclude: 

‘1. The Annual Announcement of the officers and teachers 
or the ensuing year, with requirements for admission, de- 
scription of courses and general information. Published in 
Lay. 

2. The Annual Register of officers, teachers and students 
or the current year. Published in March. 
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3. The Annual Directory of officers, teachers and 
dents. Published in October. 

4. The Register of Graduates. 

5. The Register of Non-graduates. 

6. The Report of the President. 

Alumni and departmental publications include: 

The Pomona College Quarterly Magazine, devoted to 
interests of the College and Alumni. 

The Journal of Entomology and Zoology, published un 
the auspices of the Department of Zoology. 

The Pomona College Journal of Economic Botany, pi 
lished under the auspices of the Department of Botany. 

The Publication of the Astronomical Society of Pome 
College, published under the auspices of the Department 
Astronomy. 


Bureau of Appointments 


A Bureau of Appointments is conducted in connection W: 
the office of the Secretary of the Faculty for the benefit 
members of the College who desire to teach after graduati 
The purpose of the Bureau is to maintain a list of availa) 
positions and to recommend from the applicants register 
those who are qualified for specific positions. 

An opportunity is also offered graduates of the Colle 
who are already engaged in teaching, to register their pre 
ent positions and to indicate whether they desire a chan 
and, if so, under what conditions. An effort is made 
further the desires of graduates so far as made known. T 
services of the Bureau are entirely gratuitous. Commur 
cations should be addressed to Professor M. E. Churchi 
Secretary of the Faculty. 


Registration 


INFORMAL REGISTRATION—Prospective Students. All wh 
desire to enter Pomona College should file their application 
with the Registrar as early as possible. These applicatioz 
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hould specify the class which the applicant desires to enter, 
he time when he wishes to enter, and the work he offers 
or entrance as well as for advanced credit if any. The 
tatement of work done must be certified to by the proper 
fficer. Specially prepared blanks for these applications may 
ie obtained from the Registrar. In 1915 the freshman class 
vill be limited to two hundred students, one hundred men 
md one hundred women. 

Resident Students. On or before the first Thursday in 
‘anuary and the first Thursday in June all resident students 
nust fill out, in consultation with their class advisers, a pre- 
iminary registration schedule designating their choice of 
mbjects for the following semester. A fee of one dollar 
nust be paid for any subsequent change. 


FoRMAL REGISTRATION. 1. All students are required to 
‘egister formally on one of the regularly announced registra- 
ion days preceding the opening of the class work of each 
emester. A payment of two dollars is required for later 
‘egistration, and a payment of one dollar for every change 
n formal registration. This latter payment is remitted in 
he case of new students registering for the first time, pro- 
rided the changes are made within a week of the opening 
lay of the registration period. 

2. Students are admitted only to those courses for which 
shey are formally registered. 


| Reports 


_ A record of the scholarship and deportment of each stu- 
lent is kept, and deficient students are reported to the Reg- 
strar. Special reports are made at or near the Thanks- 
viving and Spring recesses and notification is sent to the 
oarents of any students reported as conditioned or failing 
at that time. 
_ The grade of scholarship is determined by the daily work 
»f the class-room supplemented by frequent test reviews and 
oy final examinations. 

The aim is to encourage faithfulness and regularity in 
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daily work rather than spasmodic effort to meet some sin 
test. 


Public Assemblies 


Devotional exercises conducted by the President, the me 
bers of the faculty in turn, or by some invited guest, : 
held in the chapel every week-day morning, except Tuesd; 
and all students are expected to be present. _@ 

On Thursday morning of each week and in exception 
cases on Monday or Wednesday the time of the usual Cha; 
hour is devoted to addresses by guests of the College or me 
bers of the faculty. On Saturday morning, as occasi 
arises, the chapel service gives way to general gatherin 
of faculty and students for the presentation and discussi 
of matters of general interest and to the regular and cal] 
meetings of the Associated Students. 

Attendance upon the Sunday morning service in the Clai 
mont Church is expected except in cases where permissi 
is given to attend services elsewhere. Such permission w 
be granted on request. 


General Requirements 


Students are expected to be loyal to the spirit and purpe 
of the institution and to maintain regular attendance on : 
college appointments. Any who fall below grade in scholé 
ship, or who for any reason do not prove desirable membe 
of the student body, may be dismissed without speci 
charges. 

It is urgently pointed out to both students and paren 
that the value of a college education consists in no smi 
degree in the fullest participation in the college atmosphe 
and life. It is important, therefore, that all absence throug 
the college year should be avoided. Some of the most it 
portant of the college values are lost by absences on Satu 
day and Sunday, on which days are centered particular a1 
vital phases of the common life, and it is therefore urgt 
that over-Sunday visits at home or elsewhere be avoided. 


faint g 
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Yhe use of tobacco is disapproved and discouraged at all 
es. 

\ copy of the Manual of Procedure may be obtained by 
plication to the Registrar. It should be in the hands of 
students. 


Student Aid 


SCHOLARSHIP Funps. The income of certain funds is used 
vard paying the tuition fees of students who are in 
uniary need, and, by authorization of the trustees, is dis- 
buted annually through a committee of the faculty. 
iolarship aid is given only to students who are or intend 
‘become candidates for a degree from Pomona College, 
0 maintain a high standard of honor, who are economical 
their habits, who do not use tobacco, who are regular in 
ir attendance upon college exercises, and whose scholar- 
p meets the following conditions: They must earn in 
*h semester of the Freshman year at least twelve credits; 
‘each subsequent semester at least fifteen credits. 
Applicants for aid who have not yet entered college should 
‘ward to the Dean of the College, E. C. Norton, a formal 
plication accompanied by two letters, one from parent or 
ardian and the other from principal or teacher, giving 
‘formation concerning need, character and attainments. 
‘ey should also send a certified statement of their scho- 
stie record. All applications for aid must be renewed 
nually on or before May first. 

Aid may be withdrawn at any time from students who 
ove not to have conformed to the conditions, and is perma- 
ntly withdrawn after the second forfeiture due to low 
anding or unsatisfactory deportment. 

Recipients of scholarship aid may be called upon to assist 
e College in ways that do not interfere with their studies. 
$4,000. The Lydia Phelps Memorial Fund, given by 
iram E: Phelps of Ontario, California, in memory of his 
fe. ° 
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$1,000. The Agnes K. Crawford Memorial Fund, q 
by David R. Crawford and William Crawford of Pon 
California, in memory of their mother. 

$2,000. The John D. Potter Memorial Fund, give 
Mrs. S. T. Potter of Westboro, Mass., in memory of 
husband. i 

$5,000. Given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page of Pomona, | 
fornia. ($3,000 of this may at some time be used for ¢ 
purposes. ) 

$1,500. The Francis Bancroft Memorial Fund, give 
Mrs. James T. Ford of Los Angeles, California, in mer 
of her father. 

$2,500. Given by Rev. James T. Ford of Los Ang 
California. | 

$2,500. Given by Mrs. Maria T. Wardwell of Plyme 
Connecticut. 

$1,000. The Henry Herbert Brown Scholarship F 
given by Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, Califor 
in memory of her son. 

$2,600. Given by Mary E. Elwood of Redlands, ( 
fornia. | 

$3,500. The Mabel S. Bridges Memorial Scholars 
given by Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Bridges of San Diego, Cali 
nia, in memory of their daughter. Available for wome 

$1,000. The H. G. Billings Memorial Scholarship, g¢ 
by Mrs. E. A. Billings of Los Angeles, California, in m 
ory of her husband. ; 
$2,000. The Thomas F. Howard Memorial Scholars 
given by Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd of Los Angeles, ¢ 
fornia, in memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. 
$1,200. Given by Miss Jean Loomis, "97, of Pasadi 
California. , | 
$1,800. Given by Dr. Anna H. Searing of Escond 
California. | 

$400. The Bristol Memorial Fund. A fund raised a 

memorial to the Reverend Sherlock Bristol. 
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000. The Arthur Warren Phelps Memorial Scholarship, 
n by Mrs. C. S. and Mr. C. A. Phelps of Claremont in 
ory of their son and brother. 

SLF-SUPPORT. A committee of the faculty endeavors to 
employment for students needing to earn a part of their 
onses. Many are thus helping themselves by various 
ns of labor such as janitor work, waiting on tables at the 
ymons, general house work, gardening and the like. The 
t desirable positions are in general secured by upper- 
smen who have proven themselves good workers and 
i students, and those coming to the College for the first 
» should be content if any work which they can satis- 
orily do is secured for them. Students in any case should 
e prepared to pay all bills for at least one semester. 
ir record during this semester will be a large factor in 
iding what opportunities for self-help will be open to 
n. Applications for aid in securing employment should 
addressed to Professor F. H. White, the chairman of the 
nmittee on Student Aid and Labor. 


Physical Attention 


he physical care of students is a matter of special con- 
1 to the College and the advantages of unusual attention 
opportunity are offered. The climate of Southern Cali- 
nia offers an out-of-door life the year around. Oversight 
given to open-air athletics in all seasons. A regular 
rsician is on the faculty of the College. Every student 
entering has a physical examination. Regular work in 
ysical Culture is prescribed throughout the course. A 
ze swimming pool is provided, access to which is free to 
students, subject only to a semi-annual physical exami- 
ion. The College physician gives courses in Physiology 
| Hygiene and his medical advice is ordinarily available 
e of charge to all students subject to certain conditions 
hours and location of residence, the College meeting these 
S; providing that all nursing, surgical dressing, and 
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medicines are at the expense of the ill or injured. 
College, however, reserves the right to discontinue thi 
dividual medical service at any time without previous mn 
As a natural result of all this attention the health oi 
College is such as to give special assurance to all cons 
ing attendance at Pomona. 


Expenses 


Rooms. Lists and descriptions of rooms available for 
students are kept at the Business office, for women stuc 
at Sumner Hall. Furnished rooms outside the College b 
ings are rented at prices ranging from twenty to forty 
dollars for the semester. Students are permitted to 1 
only at places approved by the faculty. 


To avoid misunderstanding between students and hc 
holders, it is advised that agreements regarding room 
put in written form. Unless written agreement to the 
trary is made, it will be assumed that rooms are rented 
one semester. 


Change of rooms is made only by permission of the fae 


DORMITORIES—Sumner Hall. Women not living in t 
own homes, unless excused by the faculty, are expecte 
room in Sumner Hall, which accommodates seventy. | 
is a commodious and pleasant hall, where the young wo 
come under the direct care of the Dean of Women. In a 
tion to the parlors, which are open to the students for 
reception of their friends, there is also on the first floc 
large and attractive recreation hall. | 


Sumner Hall is well equipped with all modern com 
iences, including electric lights, steam heat, baths, an 
laundry furnished with stationary tubs and electric i 
for the use of roomers. 


There are both single and double rooms, which are? 
lighted and ventilated. Each room is provided with 
necessary furnishings, including rug for the floor. 


ie 
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y articles to be supplied by the students are towels and 
an and covers for a single bed. 

Yareful attention is given to the health of the young 
men residing in the Hall. Illness is rare, yet for such 
‘es as occur, there is provided, opening directly from the 
tron’s room, a pleasant, sunny rest-room, where patients 
» given the best of care. 

Rooms in Sumner Hall are rented for. the year at prices 
aging from forty to seventy dollars, according to the loca- 
n and desirability of the room and the number of occu- 
nts. The Hall is closed during the Christmas and Spring 
cations. A deposit of five dollars is necessary to secure 
room in the Hall, and should accompany the application. 
oms are assigned in order of application. The deposit 
> is credited on the rent of the room. 

Information concerning the dimensions of rooms, number 
windows, and similar matters, may be obtained at the 
siness office. The Hall is opened on the Saturday before 
e beginning of the college year and closed the Saturday 
ter Commencement. 


Smiley Hall. A dormitory for men, has both single rooms 
d suites of three rooms accommodating two students. The 
rmitory has all modern conveniences and is completely fur- 
shed. The only articles to be provided by the students are 
wels, and linen and covers for a single bed. All rooms are 
ually desirable, the basis of choice in most cases being one’s 
‘eference for the eastern or western outlook. 

Rooms in Smiley Hall are rented for the college year, each 
cupant paying sixty dollars. In case of withdrawal be- 
use of sickness an equitable adjustment of rent will be 
ade. — 

These terms do not include the use of the dormitory dur- 
g the Christmas and Spring vacations, when the Hall will 
» closed, unless a number desire to remain, in which case 
ie cost of keeping the building open will be an additional 
1arge. Damage to rooms will be charged to the occupants. 
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A deposit of five dollars is necessary to secure a roon 
should accompany the application. The amount is cre 
on the year’s rent. The dormitory is opened on the Sati 
before the beginning of the college year and closed the § 
day after Commencement. 

The College reserves the right to dismiss from the d 
tory without rebate any student who has shown hims 
disturbing or undesirable occupant. 


BoarD. Provision is made for the boarding of studer 
the College Commons, an unusually attractive and 
equipped dining room in the Claremont Inn. An entei 
ment committee of students provides music and other 
tures that add to the enjoyment of the meal time. 
rates are the lowest consistent with good quality of fooc 
efficient service, varying from $18 to $22 per month. 

The Pomona College spirit is due in no small measu 

its common dining hall. There the students meet in ia 
ant surroundings, are waited upon by companions in s 
discuss together college topics, join in enthusiastic bac 
of college teams and glee clubs and have favorable opp 
nities for forming close and lasting friendships. For : 
reasons and for its unifying influence on college life, 
faculty regard it as exceedingly desirable that stuc 
should board at the Commons. 

Those wishing to board at other approved places ma 
so by permission of the faculty, but such permission 
rarely be given to those living in college buildings. 


SUMMARY OF EXPENSES—The necessary expense for 
college year, exclusive of fees for special courses and 
penses which are purely personal, varies from $275 to § 
Bills are due each semester in advance and must be 
upon registration. If parents desire bills to be sent h 
written request should be made before the beginning | 
semester. | 

No student will be retained in the institution or g 
honorable dismissal whose bills are not paid or arranged 
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Tuition 

ll tuition bills must be paid at the beginning of each 
ester. Until this has been done cards entitling the stu- 
t to admission to classes will not be issued. 

he regular charge for tuition is composed of two items; 
leneral Charge, uniform in amount, which is required of 
students, and an Instruction Charge, varying: with the 
punt of work taken. 


GENERAL CHARGE 
required of all students, per semester (18 weeks) ....$15.00 


INSTRUCTION CHARGE 


n all branches there is a further Instruction Charge vary- 
according to the number of Credit Hours assigned to 
h course. The normal amount of work varies from 16 
18 hours. 


Yor each hour taken, per semester (18 weeks) ............ $2.00 
ADDITIONAL CHARGE FOR APPLIED MUSIC 
AND ART 


n addition to the General Charge and the Instruction 
arge, students taking Applied Music or Art will pay an 
ditional Charge as follows: 


for half-hour private lessons in piano, voice, organ 
or violin, per semester: 


Advanced instruction, two lessons each week........ $50.00 
Advanced instruction, one lesson each week.......... 25.00 
Elementary instruction, two lessons each week... 36.00 
Elementary instruction, one lesson each week...... 18.00 
For two-hour class lessons in Art, per semester: 
lwo iessons each week .....-..-.--.2-..-------se----s---eeeeee ooo 20.00 
One lesson each week ........----.-.--------.----------e1--- nt 10.00 
Pen and Ink, one lesson each week for 9 weeks.... 5.00 
Ee eer 1.00 


Students may register for applied music and art at any 
ne. Such students, if they enter during a semester, should 
nsult the Registrar as to charges. a 
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Fees 


Diploma fee, $5.00. 

Physics and Chemistry, deposit for breakage, $5.00. 

Laboratory fees range from $4.00 to $15.00. The « 
fee for a given course is stated in connection with 
description of that course under Departments of Ins 
tion; in advanced courses only does it exceed $10.00. 


The fees for the use of college pianos for practice 
are as follows: 


RETURN OF TUITION 


The General Charge of $15.00 is retained from the tu 
of students withdrawing within two weeks subsequen 
the first day of registration of any semester. After 
time there is no refunding of any part of the tuition ei 
for courses dropped or for failure to complete a semes 
residence, except that one half of the Instruction Ch 
and of the Additional Charge, if any, is refunded to 
leaving college before the middle of any semester on ace 
of illness. . 


Requirements for Admission 


General Requirements and Methods of 
Admission 


It is the purpose of Pomona College to do a distinctly 
nd notably high grade of work, thus preparing its grad- 
ates for special distinction in such later callings as they 
ay choose. To this end the College wishes to receive only 
ych students as are thoroughly prepared to enter upon 
jlege work. Students planning to enter Pomona College 
nould indicate their purpose to the Registrar of the College 
s early as possible. The College is prepared to give advice 
nd cooperation to prospective students several years in 
dvance of their actual entrance upon college work in order 
nat they may have the most thorough and complete prep- 
ration. Students should not leave the matter of their 
ormal application for admission until the entrance day of 
he year, as the College authorities will carefully scrutinize 
ll applications for admission, and delay in filing applications 
ill inevitably involve delay in acceptance. Only two hun- 
red freshmen, one hundred men and one hundred women, 
rill be received in 1915. 

Candidates for admission to any class in Pomona College 
1ust present satisfactory evidence of their fitness for college 
oth in character and in scholarship. Testimonials of good 
,0ral character and a certificate of honorable dismissal from 
he last institution attended are required. A medical ex- 
mination conducted by an authorized physician, under the 
jrection of the Department of Physical Education, is re- 
uired of all students. Evidence of satisfactory scholarship 
nd of the completion of the required amount of study as 
ndicated in the following pages may be given in one of 
hree ways: 

First: Examination by the College. 

Students wishing to remove deficiencies by examination 
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must do so before entering upon college work. Such ¢ 
aminations must be taken during the first three days 
registration week of either semester or (by special arrai 
ment) the week preceding the college commencement. 
must be arranged for in advance through the Registr 

Second: Certificate of the College Entrance Exam in 
tion Board. a | 

Examinations are given by the College Entrance Exai 
ination Board at certain times and places which may | 
learned from the Registrar or from principals of seconda 
schools. These examinations for Southern California 
be given in 1915 at Pomona College. | 


Third: Certificate from approved schools or colleges. 
Students from approved schools or colleges are admit 
without examination on presentation of a certificate sions 
by the principal or proper official and showing in detail 
requisite completed courses. Certificate blanks obtaine 
from the Registrar should be filled out and returned ¢ 
early as possible after the completion of the high school yea 


Requirements for Matriculation 


The standing of all students is provisional until af 
they have been in residence for one semester. At that tim 
those are matriculated who have shown themselves in accor 
with the spirit of the College, who have done a satisfactor 


quality of work during their semester of residence and whes 
entrance units have been accepted. 


Admission io Freshman Standing 
is limited to two hundred—one hundred men and one hun 
dred women; early application is therefore advised. Specia 
blanks for this purpose may be had by addressing the 
Registrar. Applications are listed in the order of thei 


receipt, are considered individually, and in every case must 
( 


The number of students admitted to the freshman i 


? 
4 


’ 
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accompanied by a certification both as to scholarship and 
aracter. No application is considered which does not 
ow fifteen units in accepted subjects, at least ten of which 
e recommended. Special endorsement by the Principal 
ast accompany all papers showing non-commended units, 
ch endorsement to include the specific recommendation of 
e candidate, both as to character and ability, for the under- 
king of college work. Not later than the first of July 
notification is sent to those whose credentials are satis- 
ctory and from time to time other applicants are so noti- 
d. No applicant, however, is finally enrolled among those 
finitely accepted, until the sum of $15 has been deposited 
ith the Registrar as a first payment on tuition. This sum 
returned upon request received before the first of Sep- 
mber, but not thereafter. 

Those are matriculated to full standing who at the end of 
semester’s residence meet the requirements stated just 
ove; those who do not meet those requirements are not 
lowed to matriculate and are enrolled as in partial’ stand- 
ig. No student in partial standing is recommended to 
lege standing in another institution. The final acceptance 
- entrance units is based upon the character of the work 
me in class at Pomona College as well as upon the grade 
‘ the units presented. 


Admission to Advanced Standing 


Students who have sufficient credit from other institu- 
ons are admitted to advanced standing on credentials signed 
y the proper officials and giving full specifications concern- 
ig the nature of the courses taken, the time spent in each, 
sgether with their rank in each subject. They are assigned 
ours and credits* on the basis of their credentials, but such 
ssignment is provisional until ratified by the Classification 
‘ommittee. This ratification is not given until after the 


*Credits are based upon the grades attained in the work offered. 
ee page 55 
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required semester’s residence, at which time the Commit 
has power to act in adjusting hours or credits, or both, 
the qualifications shown. 


Admission as Special Students 


Mature students, ordinarily only such as are at le 
twenty-one years of age, may be admitted as special studer 
to courses for which by ability and preparation they may 
fitted. Special students are not candidates for a degree. 


Credits for Non-Commended Work 


Students who enter with some of their work non-Co} 
mended may remove their deficiency in one o2 three ways 
by examination, by continuing the same line of study 
college with high grade or by extra work in college n 
counted towards a degree. These three methods are mo 
fully described as follows: 

First: Students may be examined upon any of the a 
cepted subjects presented for entrance, and upon passil 
with B grade receive credit toward entrance for that subjec 
Such examinations must be taken as specified on page 44, 

Second: Entrance credit will be given for non-cor 
mended work after a student has completed with A gra 
two or more college courses in the same or a closely allie 
subject, er upon conditions laid down in individual cases t 
the Classification Committee. | 

Third: Entrance credit may be gained by work in ce 
tain college courses, but such courses cannot count towar 
the number of hours or credits required for graduation, nc 
for honors. Moreover, students may not substitute for sul 
jects specifically required for entrance other subjects take 
in this way. 

Students are not candidates for a degree nor are the 
eligible for recommendation to college standing in anothe 
institution until they have matriculated. Students ar 
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aatriculated only after they have come into full standing. 
\Jl students must be matriculated before attaining to Junior 
tanding. 


Courses Required for Admission to Freshman 
Standing 


In the following outline of courses a “unit”represents a 
ourse of study in one subject of high school grade involving 
ive forty-five minute recitations per week or an equivalent 
‘or a school year. Laboratory periods should be at least 
wice the length of recitation periods. 

Not less than one unit in any subject is normally accepted, 
though a half unit may be accepted when accompanied by 
iits for courses in allied subjects. 


I. Specific Requirements—8s units 


English, 2 units Algebra, 1 unit 

distory, 1 unit Geometry, 1 unit 

Dne foreign language, *One third or fourth year lab- 
{= 2 units oratory science, | unit 


} 


ll. Additional Requirements—4 units 


_ Selected from the following: _ 

English Mathematics 
History — *Laboratory Science 
Foreign Language 


Ill. Elective—3 units 


It is recommended that these electives be chosen from the 
subjects of Group II above, but in view of the importance of 
other lines of high school work credit is allowed for full 
units in other courses counted for high school graduation the 
acceptance of which is specifically recommended by the prin- 
‘cipal of the school. 


*Heads of Departments in which students wish to continue 
laboratory subjects begun in high school may, at their option, re- 
quire the high school note books to be submitted as evidence of 
ability to continue with more advanced work in the department. 
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Description of Subjects 


The College recommends that the work offered to me 
_ the requirements of Groups I and II above shall cover t 
ground indicated in the following description of cours 
Each of them constitutes one unit unless otherwise desi 
nated. 


Elementary English. 

Rhetoric, composition and literature. (2 units. ) . 
Intermediate English. 
Advanced English. 


The following list is made the basis of examination. 
indicates books selected for careful reading; B those requi 
ing close study. 

A. From each of the following groups at least two. sele 


tions are to be made, except as otherwise provided und 
Group I. 


Group I—Classics in Translation 


The Old Testament, comprising at least the chief natrr; 
tive episodes in Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Judges, Samus 
Kings, and Daniel, together with the books of Ruth ar 
Esther; the Odyssey, with the omission, if desired, of Bool 
i-v and xv-xvii; the Iliad, with the omission, if desired, ¢ 
Books xi, xiii-xv, xvii, and xxi; the Aeneid. The Odysse’ 
Iliad, and Aeneid should be read in English translations « 
recognized literary excellence. 

For any selection from this group a selection from an 
other group may be substituted. 


Group II—Shakespeare 


Midsummer Night’s Dream; Merchant of Venice; As Yo 
Like It; Twelfth Night; The Tempest; Romeo and Juliet 
King John; Richard II; Richard III; Henry V; Coriolanus 
and the following, if not chosen for study under B, Juliu 
Cesar; Macbeth; Hamlet. . 


Group III—Prose Fiction 


Malory’s Morte d’Arthur (about 100 pages); Bunyan’ 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Part 1; Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels (voy 
ages to Lilliput and to Brobdingnag); Defoe’s Robinsoi 
Crusoe, Part I; Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield; France 
Burney’s Evelina; Scott’s Novels, any one; Jane Austen’ 
Novels, any one; Maria Edgeworth’s Castle Rackrent, 0 
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‘he Absentee; Dickens’s Novels, any one; Thackeray’s Nov- 
ls, any one; George Eliot’s Novels, any one; Mrs. Gaskell’s 
‘ranford; Kingsley’s Westward Ho! or Hereward, the 
Vake; Reade’s The Cloister and the Hearth; Blackmore’s 
jorna Doone; Hughes’s Tom Brown’s Schooldays; Steven- 
on’s Treasure Island, or Kidnapped, or Master of Ballan- 
rae; Cooper’s Novels, any one; Poe’s Selected Tales; Haw- 
horne’s The House of the Seven Gables, or Twice Told Tales, 
r Mosses from an Old Manse; a collection of Short Stories 
y various standard writers. 


Group IV—Essays, Biography, Htc. 


Addison and Steele’s The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, 
r Selections from the Tatler and Spectator (about 200 
iages) ; Boswell’s Selections from the Life of Johnson (about 
00 pages) ; Franklin’s Autobiography; Irving’s Sketch Book 
about 200 pages), or Life of Goldsmith; Southey’s Life of 
Yelson; Lamb’s Essays of Elia (about 100 pages); Lock- 
iart’s Life of Scott (about 200 pages); Thackeray’s Lec- 
ures on Swift, Addison, and Steele in the English Humor- 
sts; Macaulay’s Lord Clive, Warren Hastings, Milton, Ad- 
lison, Goldsmith, Frederic the Great, Madame d’Arblay, 
‘any one) ; Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay (about 200 pages) ; 
2uskin’s Sesame and Lilies, or Selections (about 150 pages) ; 
Jana’s Two Years before the Mast; Selections from Lincoln, 
neluding at least the two Inaugurals, the Speeches in Inde- 
yendence Hall and at Gettysburg, the Last Public Address, 
ind the Letter to Horace Greely, together with a brief me- 
noir or estimate of Lincoln; Parkman’s The Oregon Trail; 
[Thoreau’s Walden; Lowell’s Selected Essays (about 150 
yages); Holmes’s The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table; 
3tevenson’s An Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey; 
Juxley’s Autobiography and selections from Lay Sermons, 
neluding the addresses on Improving Natural Knowledge, 
A Liberal Education, and A Piece of Chalk; a collection of 
Essays by Bacon, Lamb, DeQuincey, Hazlitt, Emerson, and 
ater writers; a collection of Letters by various standard 
writers. 


Group V—Poetry 


Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First Series): Books II and 
{II, with special attention to Dryden, Collins, Gray, Cowper, 
and Burns; Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First Series), Book 
(V, with special attention to Wordsworth, Keats, and Shel- 
ey (if not chosen for study under B); Goldsmith’s The 
Traveller and The Deserted Village; Pope’s The Rape of 
the Lock; a collection of English and Scottish Ballads, as, 
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for example, some Robin Hood ballads, The Battle of Ott 
burn, King Estmere, Young Beichan, Bewick and Graha: 
Sir Patrick Spens, and a selection from later ballads; G 
ridge’s The Ancient Mariner, Christabel, and Kubla Kh: 
Byron’s Childe Harold, Canto III or IV, and The Priso 
of Chillon; Scott’s The Lady of the Lake, or Marmi 
Macaulay’s The Lays of Ancient Rome, The Battle of Na 
by, The Armada, Ivry;Tennyson’s The Princess, or Gar 
and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, and The Passing 
Arthur; Browning’s Cavalier Tunes, The Lost Leader, H 
They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix, Ho 
Thoughts from Abroad, Home Thoughts from the Sea, 
cidents of the French Camp, Hervé Riel, Pheidippides, _ 
Last Duchess, Up at a Villa—Down in a City, The. Ital 
in England, The Patriot, The Pied Piper, “De Gustibus” 
Instans Tyrannus; Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum, and 1 
Forsaken Merman } Selections from American Poetry, w 
special attention to Poe, Lowell, Longfellow, and Whittier 


B. This part of the requirement is intended as a natu 
and logical continuation of the student’s earlier readi 
with greater stress laid upon form and style, the exact me: 
ing of words and phrases, and the understanding of al 
sions. The books provided for study are arranged in fe 
groups, from each of which one selection is to be made. 


Group I—Drama 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, or Macbeth, or Hamlet. 


Group II—Poetry 


Milton’s L’Allegro, Il] Penseroso, and either Comus or I 
cidas; Tennyson’s The Coming of Arthur, The Holy Gr: 
and The Passing of Arthur; the selections from Wor 
worth, Keats, and Shelley in Book IV of Palgrave’s Gold 
Treasury (First Series). 


Group III—Oratory | 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America; Macaulay 
Two Speeches on Copyright, and Lincoln’s Speech at Coop 
Union; Washington’s Farewell Address, and Webster’s Fin 
Bunker Hill Oration. 


Group IV—Essays 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, with a selection from Burns 
Poems; Macaulay’s Life of Johnson; Emerson’s Essay | 
Manners. ‘ 
Ancient History to the Coronation of Charlemagne wi 
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special reference to the history of Greece and Rome. (My- 
er’s Ancient History or Equivalent.) 

Medieval and Modern History, a year’s work based on a 
text-book, but including reference reading and note-book 
work. (Myer’s Middle Ages and Myer’s Modern Age or 
equivalent. ) 

English History, including text, reference and note-book 
work for one year (Andrews’s History of England or 
equivalent. ) 

United States History and Civil Government. (Chan- 
ning’s Students’ History and Ashley’s Federal State or 
equivalent. ) 

Greek lessons and grammar. 

Xenophon, four books of the Anabasis, and composition. 

Homer, three books of the Iliad, with prosody; ability to 
read easy Greek at sight. 

Latin lessons and grammar. 

Cesar, Commentaries (Books I-IV). 

Cicero, seven orations, including those against Catiline and 
for the poet Archias, and the Manilian Law. 

Virgil, six books of the Aeneid and prosody. 

Grammar, composition and sight reading are required as 
a portion of each year’s work. 

Elementary French. One year of French; elements of 
grammar; ability to write at dictation and to translate from 
English; reading of about one hundred and fifty pages of 
text. 

Intermediate French. Additional work in French, amount- 
ing to one year’s advanced work in translation and com- 
position. 

Advanced French. The ability to read at sight any piece 
of modern prose or poetry and to write in French a paper 
on an assigned subject. 

Elementary German. One year of German, elements of 
grammar; ability to write at dictation and to translate from 
relish ; reading of about one hundred and fifty pages of 
ext. 

Intermediate German. Additional work in German, 
amounting to one year’s advanced work in translation and 
composition. 

Advanced German. The ability to read at sight any piece 
of modern German prose of moderate difficulty and to write 
in German a paper on an assigned topic. 

Spanish (1 or 2 units). Including an accurate knowledge 
of the essentials of grammar, ability to write ordinary 
Spanish and to read ordinary Spanish prose. 
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Elements of Algebra, with special attention to factorin; 
and solution of equations, and including ratio and proportior 

Algebra (% unit), being a continuation of the course i 
the elements of Algebra with special emphasis on algebrai 
theory. 

Algebra (% unit). Quadratics and indeterminate equa 
tions, irrational and imaginary numbers, ratio, proportioi 
and variations, in review; also theory of exponents, progres 
sions, undetermined co-efficients and logarithms. 

Plane Geometry, with original exercises and problems i 
mensuration. 

Solid Geometry (% unit). With original exercises ant 
problems. 

Trigonometry (% unit). Elementary course in plane trig 
onometry. 

Physics, covering an elementary knowledge of dynamics 
sound, light, heat, magnetism and electricity; recitation anc 
laboratory work. 

Chemistry, including classroom and laboratory work it 
the elements of chemistry as presented in modern standar¢ 
text-books on the subject. At least five exercises a weel 
for one year. | 

Physical Geography, covering the descriptive and explan: 
atory study of the commoner phenomena of nature, includ 
ing satisfactory laboratory and field work. | 

Botany, covering the morphology and simpler physiology 
of the higher plants, including some acquaintance with the 
local flora. 

Zoology, emphasizing, in a general course, scientific meth. 
ods and training rather than facts. | 


Extra Entrance Credits 


If by examination or by certificate, a student presents 
more than fifteen units of commended work for admission 
he may, after the lapse of a semester and upon formal appli- 
cation, receive college credit for certain subjects, provided 
that these subjects, or others closely allied, have been con- 
tinued in college with high grade, one unit of commended 
work being allowed three hours of college credit. Extra 
credit is thus allowed only in foreign language, advanced 
mathematics and advanced science. Credit, varying in 
amount with the individual courses, is granted for graduate 
work in approved high schools. 
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Requirements for Graduation 


Bachelor of Arts Degree 


The courses of study offered by the College lead to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

These courses include certain required studies, but also 
a wide range of electives in language and literature, phil- 
osophy, economics, history, mathematics, science and fine 
arts. 


Hour Requirements 


One hundred and twenty-six hours of work are required 
for graduation. An “hour” consists of one recitation or 
lecture period, or one laboratory period a week for one 
semester. A recitation or lecture period covers fifty-five 
minutes; a laboratory period covers, in general, the time of 
three such periods. Six hours of the one hundred and twen- 
ty-six are in Physical Education. In order to complete the 
course in four years one must take an average of fifteen 
hours of academic work per semester throughout the four 
years. 


Credit Requirements 


In addition to the requirements of hours, as stated above, 
there is required for promotion from class to class and for 
graduation a certain number of “credits.” Details regarding 
eredits are published in the “Manual of Procedure..” 
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Graduation With Honors 


In June, 1915, those students who have two hundred and 
twenty-two or more credits are graduated with the honor 
cum laude; those who have two hundred and eighty-two or 
more credits are graduated with the honor of magna cum 
laude; and those who have three hundred and ten or more 
credits are graduated with the honor summa cum laude. 


Group Requirements 


In the selection of his work the student is given a large 
range of choice. The only limitations are such as will in- 
sure to him, on the one hand, the breadth of view which 
may be gained by an introductory study of each of the great 
realms of knowledge; and, on the other, that concentration 
along some chosen line of work which shall develop power 
of thought and an actual fund of knowledge in some par- 
ticular field. To this end the student will select a limited 
amount of work from each of certain groups. Some of these 
courses because of their value in mental training and as the 
basis for later work are placed in the Freshman and Sopho- 
more years. ; 

Further details concerning these courses may be found 
under “Departments of Instruction.” 


Subject Requirements 


English Composition—4 hours, Freshman year. 

English Literature—6 hours, Freshman or Sophomore 
year. — 

French or German—12 hours, Freshman and Sophomore 
years. 

History—6 hours, Freshman or Sophomore year, except 
fer those who enter with credit for three units of History. 

Mathematics—6 hours, ordinarily Freshman year, except 
for those who enter with credit for three units of Mathe- 
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matics. Such may substitute a year of work in science for 
the required mathematics; but this may not be used to meet 
the requirement in science immediately following. 

Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany or Physiology—6 
hours, Freshman or Sophomore year. A student who enters 
with only one unit of science must take 6 hours of another 
line of science and, in general, it is expected that one will 
take in college at least 6 hours in science in a different line 
from any presented for entrance. 

Physical Education—4 hours in Freshman and Sopho- 
more years and 2 hours in Junior and Senior years. 

Literature, English or Foreign—6 hours, Junior or Senior 
year. This cannot be met by a first-year course in language. 

Economics—6 hours, usually Sophomore or Junior year. 

Philosophy and Psychology—6 hours, Sophomore or Junior 
year. 

In addition to these requirements, there is a general re- 
quirement of 36 hours of C and D work of which at least 
9 must be D work. 

Students who have shown special ability in one line of 
work may, with the consent of the head of the department, 
enroll for a departmental major. This major includes, 
usually, at least 18 hours in the department chosen, together 
with certain courses in allied subjects, and usually a reading 
knowledge of French and German. The student plans his 
work in consultation with the head of the department as 
well as with his class adviser. Certain prerequisites, differ- 
ing with the subject chosen, are indicated for each major. 
A final examination or thesis or both may be required. 

Students who desire to become candidates for a depart- 
mental major should indicate such intention as early as 
possible, and must be registered as candidates for such de- 
partmental major not later than the first week of registra- 
tion in their Senior year. 

The student who completes a departmental major receives 
in addition to his diploma, the special commendation of the 
department. 
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Curriculum 


An outline of the work which leads to graduation is hei 
given by years. Following this scheme is a list of the defini 
courses from which the work may be chosen. A more con 
plete description of each course may be found under “D 
partments of Instruction.” 

Each “hour” represents one recitation or laboratory peric 
per week for one semester. 


Freshman Year 
32 to 36 hours 


Hygiene  ...02...csccenescecceseee-st-sé-cce ee 2 hou 
Physical Education 0... 2 2 hou 
English Composition 0.2... 4 hour 
French ‘or German: ...065:5........ 3A 6 hour 
History’ or English Literature’, or Greek, or Latin....6 how 
Mathematies® 2.000 5..00..03.0 0. 6 hour 


Sophomore Year 
32 to 86 hours 


Physical Education. .....).......... 2 2 hour 
French or German’... 6 hour 
English Literature’ or History”... 6 hour 


4Must be taken in Freshman or Sophomore year, unless 3 unit 
of History have been accepted for entrance. 

*Must be taken in Freshman or Sophomore year. 

3Must continue any language begun in Freshman year. 

“Unless the Science requirement was met Freshman year. 

5Since 6 hours each of Economics and Sociology, and of Psychol 
ogy and Philosophy must be taken during the course, it is recom 
mended that one of these subjects be elected in Sophomore year. 

‘A science may be substituted, if 3 units of Mathematics havi 
been presented for entrance, but this may not be counted as ful 

filling the general science requirement. 


i 
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Junior and Senior Years 


Physical Education ...........---.--.------2--1--------ee 2 hours 
MENGES ATIC. SOCIOLO SY. ---.2.2--(aee<.--c0ceaee neee een seen ee obene ees 6 hours 
Memigcophy and Psychology ................-------------------------- 6 hours 
i Foose trenton pec dnanavenenedesegenneree 6 hours 
Elective’ ....... apie hcg ee ae ep Ae eo 42 hours 


iUnless already taken. 
2Not including a first-year course in language. 
8At least 9 hours being in D courses, and not over 6 in B courses. 


List of Courses’ 2 
Open to Freshmen (and Sophomores) 


Art Al and A2, Elementary Course (6). 
Biblical Literature Al and A2, Contents of the Bible (2). 
Biology A1l—A2, General Biology (6). 
Chemistry Al, Elements of Chemistry (4). 
: A2, Inorganic Chemistry (3). 
B3 and B4, General Inorganic; Inorganic Prepara- 
tions (5).* 
B5 and B6, Qualitative Analysis (4). 
Engineering Al and A2, Graphics (4). 
English Al and A2, American Literature (6). 
A211 and A22, Composition (4). 
A35 and A386, Elementary Public Address (4). 
B3 and B4, History of English Literature (6). 
| B38a, Mediaeval Literature (3). 
French Ai—-A2, Elementary Course; Modern Prose and 
Drama (6). 
B3-C4, Nineteenth Century Novel (6). 
B3’ and C4’, Composition (4). 
German Al and A2, Elementary Course (6). 
Bl’ and B2’, Composition (2). 
B3, Prose Narrative and Drama (3). 
B4, Schiller (8). 
B3’ and B4’, More Advanced Composition (2). 
C19 and C20, Advanced German Prose (6). 
Greek Al and A2, Elementary Greek (6).* 
: B3-B4, Lysias; Plato (6). 
o B3’ and B4’, Composition (2). 
History A7—A8, English History (6). 
A18 and Al4, Ancient Classical (6). 
iCourses connected by a dash may be taken separately; those 
connected by ‘‘and’” are to be taken consecutively. 
*Courses starred are not given in 1915—1916. 
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Latin Al and A2, Elementary Latin (6). 

A8 and A4, Vergil; Cicero (6). 

B5-B6, Cicero and Livy; Horace (6). 

Bd’ and B6’, Composition (2). i‘ 
Mathematics A1l—A2, Solid Geometry; Plane Trigonometi 


(552 

A838 and B4, Algebra (6). 

A5 and A6, Elementary Analysis (6). 

A9-A10, Algebra; Trigonometry (6). 

B7-B8, Analytic Geometry and Calculus (8).* 

B7v7a—B8a, Analytic Geometry; Calculus (6). 
Music Al and A2, Elementary Course (4). 
Physical Education Al and A2, Gymnastics (2). 

All and A12, Gymnasium Practice (2). 
Physics B1-B2, Mechanics and Sound; Heat, Magnetisr 

Electricity and Light (8). ; 
Physiology Al and A2, Applied Physiology and Hygiene (2 

B19 and B20, Folk and National Dances (2). 


List of Courses 
Open to Sophomores (and Upperclassmen) 


All B courses listed above and such A courses as are pe 
mitted by classification adviser. 
Art B3-B4, Still Life, Perspective, Composition (6). 
Biblical Literature B3 and B4, Preservation and Transmi: 
sion of the Bible (2). 
B21 and B22, Ancient Oriental History and Lite: 
ature (6). 
Botany B21-—B22, General Botany (6). 
Chemistry C7 and C8, Elementary Quantitative Analysis (6 
C9 and C10, Organic Chemistry (6). 
Economics B1 and B2, Introduction to Economics (6). 
B21 and B22, Elements of Sociology (6). 
Engineering B3 and B4, Graphics (4). 
~ Cll and C12, Surveying (6). 
English B3 and B4, History of English Literature (6). 
B3a, Mediaeval Literature (3). ? | 
B23, Composition (8). 
B24a and B24b, Composition (4). 
B31, Argumentation (3). 
B32, Public Address (3). 
German C9-C10, Nineteenth Century Novel (6). 
C9’ and C10’, Composition and Conversation (2). 
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eek B13 and B14, Greek Literature and Life (6).* 
C5—C6, Aeschylus and Sophocles; Demosthenes (6).* 
istory B1-B2, Mediaeval; the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion eae 
itin C7—-C8, Pliny; Plautus (6). 
CT’ and C8’, More Advanced Composition (2). 
athematics B13—B14, Analytic Geometry and Calculus (6). 
C15-C16, Descriptive Geometry and Perspective (6) * 
C17 and C18, Advanced Analytic Geometry and Cal- 
culus (6). 
usic B3 and B4, History and Appreciation (6). 
B5 and BG, Harmony (6). 
uilosophy B21— B23 or B24, Logic and Ethics (6). 
iysical Education B3 and B4, Gymnastics (2). 
B13 and B14, Gymnasium: Practice (2). 
B19 and B20, Folk and National Dances (2). 
1ysics C3—D4, Mechanics of Solids and Fluids, and Heat (6). 
1ysiology B3 and B4, Anatomy and Physiology (6). 
sychology B1—-B2, Elements of Psychology (6). 
B3 and C4, Principles of Psychology (6). 
vanish B21-B22, Elementary Course; Modern Prose and 
Drama (6). 
ology a a General Zoology; Vertebrate Morphology 


B18, Entomology (332 
C31—C32, Systematic Vertebrate Zoology (6). 
C34, Cytology and Comparative Embryology (3). 


List of Courses 
(In addition to above courses) 
Open to Seniors and Juniors 


rt Blii—Bi2, History of Art (6). 
C5-C6, Anatomy; Drawing from Life (6). 
C9 and C10, Art Appreciation (2). 
D7-D8, Figure from Life in Charcoal; Head from 
Life in Oil (6). 
stronomy Bl and B2, General Astronomy (6). 
C3-D4, Descriptive; Theoretical and Practical (6). 
D6, Astrophysics’ (38). 
C7 and C8, Astronomical Seminar (2). 
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Biblical 


Botany 
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Literature C5-C6, Old Testament Introduction; N 
Testament Introduction (2). 

C7 and C8, The Teachings of Jesus (2). 

C23-C24, Hebrew History and Jewish and Ea 
Christian History and Literature (6). 

D25—D26, History of Religions; History of Chr 
ianity (6). 

C31—-C32, Hebrew Grammar; Hebrew Readings ( 
C33-D42, Poetry of the Bible; Semitic Instituti 
and Culture (6). , 

C23, Physiology (3). 

C24, Sub-tropical Horticulture (2). 

C25-D26, Mycology; Pathology (6). 
D27-D28, Phaenogamic Botany (6). 

C30, Plant Propagation (3). 
D381 and D382, Special Mycology (6). 


Chemistry C7 and C8, Elementary Quantitative Analysis ( 


C9 and C10, Organic Chemistry (6). 

C15 and C16, Agricultural Chemistry (6). 

D11i and D12, Mineral Chemistry (6). 

D138, Organic Preparations (3). 

D17, Advanced Quantitative Analysis (3). 

D18, Advanced Quantitative Analysis (3). 

D19 and D20, Special Advanced Chemistry (2). 
D21 and D22, Physical Chemistry (6). 


Constitutional History D9 and D10, Comparative Consti 


tional History (6).* 
Dil and D12, American Constitutional History ( 


Economics and Sociology B3, Principles of Economics (3) 


Enginee 
English 


C5—C6, Money and Banking; Public Finance (6) 
D7-C8, Corporation Economics; Problems of Lal 
6 


D10, Transportation (3). 

D19 and D20, Applied Sociology (2). 

C25-C26, Poor Relief; Criminology (6). 

D27-C28, Theories of Social Reform; City Pr 
lems (6). 

D30, Immigration (3). 

ring D138 and D14, Applied Mechanics (6). 

D5-D6, Shakespeare and Early Contemporari 
Shakespeare and Later Contemporaries (6). 

C7-C8, Essayists from Bacon to Arnold; Engl 
Novel (6).* | 

C9-C10, British Poets; British Poets of the V 
torian Period (6). 

D12, History of the English Drama to 1462 (8). 
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C25-—C26, Journalism; Essay (6).* 
D27-C28, Literary Criticism; the Short Story (6). 
C33, Advanced Argumentation (38).* 
C34a and C34b, Practical Public Speaking (4). 
C41-D42, Anglo-Saxon; Beowulf (6).* 
D44, Chaucer (8). 
C19, English Poetry of Victorian Age (8). 
D20, Present Day English Poetry (8). 
ench D5—D6, Classic Drama; Prose of the Seventeenth 
Century (6). 
D7-D8, Literature of the Eighteenth Century; Ro- 
mantic School (6). 
D7’ and D8’, Conversation and Advanced Compo- 
sition (4). 
ology Bi and B2, Geology (6). 
rman C9 and C10, Novel of the Nineteenth Century (6). 
C9’ and C10’, Composition and Conversation (2). 
D5-D6, Lessing, Goethe (6). 
D7—D8, History of German Literature to Lessing; 
from Lessing to Goethe (6). 
Dil—D12, Scientific German; Composition (6). 
eek C7-D8, Hellenistic Greek; Homer (6).* 
D9-D10, Plato; Thucydides (6).* 
D11 and D12, Composition and Sight Reading (2).* 
story C3—D4, Europe in the Highteenth Century; Europe 
in the Nineteenth Century (6). 
D5 aaa American Social and Political History 
C15-D16, Modern Asiatic History; History of Span- 
ish America (6). 
Jian B31—B32, Elementary (6). 
C33—-D34, Classics (6). 
tin D9-D10, Cicero; Catullus, Lucretius, Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius, Ovid and Lucan (6).* 
D11-D12, Tacitus; Vergil (6). 
D13 and D14, Composition (2). 
w Bi and B2, Elementary Law; Contracts (6). 
C3 and C4, Elementary Law, Pleading, Evidence (6). 
C17 and D18, American Diplomacy and Interna- 
tional Law (6). 
ithematics C17 and C18, Advanced Analytic Geometry and 
Calculus (6). 
C19, Differential and Integral Calculus (3). 
D20, Theory of Equations (3). . 
D21 and D22, Higher Analysis (6).* 
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D24, Differential Equations (3). 
D25 and D26, Analytic Mechanics (6).* 
D27 and D28, Projective Geometry (6). 
Music C7 and C8, Composition I (6). 
D9 and D10, Composition II (6).* 
C11 and B12, Form (6). 
Philosophy C25-C26, Ancient and Mediaeval Philosop 
Modern Philosophy (6). 
D27—D28, Introduction to Philosophy; Metapil 
(6). 
C32, Principles of Ethics (8). 
D29- D380, Philosophy of Religions; Modern Ph 
sophical Problems (6).* 
Physical Education C5 and C6, Sports (1). 
C15 and C16, Sports (1). 
C7 and C8, Sports (1). 
C17 and C18, Sports (1). 
C21 and C22, Folk and National Dances (1). 
C23 and C24, Aesthetic Dances (1). 
C25 and C26, Gymnasium Practice (1). 
Physics C8—D4, Mechanics of Solids; Mechanics of Fh 
and Heats (6). 
C5-D6, Sound and Light; Magnetism and E 
tricity (6),* 
C9 and C10, Physical Measurements (6). 
‘Physiology D5-—D6, Histology; Embryology (6). 
Bll and B12, Public Hygiene. 
B13 and B14, Problems of Heredity and Fuga 

Psychology C6, Advanced Psychology (8). 

C7_D8, Educational Psychology; History of E 
cation (6). 
Spanish C23-C24, Contemporary Spanish Novel (6). 
C23’ and C24’, Commercial Correspondence (2). 
D25-D26, Classic Drama; Prose of the Sixtee 
and Seventeenth Centuries (6). 
Zoology C31—C32, Systematic Invertebrate Zoology; Syst 

atic Vertebrate Zoology (6). 

D13-D14, Advanced Zoology; Bionomics (6). 

D15 or ie Advanced Zoology (8). 

D19 and D20, Special Entomology (6). 

D33-C34, Comparative Neurology, Cytology : 
Comparative Embryology (6). 
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Advanced Work 


While the College directs its attention primarily to under- 
1duate work it also desires to extend its opportunities to 
dents seeking the earlier stages of graduate work when- 
x it can do so without sacrificing the interests of under- 
aduates. Only those are admitted who give promise of 
itributing a definite and inspiring influence to the life of 
> college. Such residence is therefore required as is deemed 
eessary to insure mutually ,helpful relations. 


Master’s Degree 


In a few departments, where the facilities of the College 
irrant, limited numbers of students, whose under-graduate 
sords show excellence of marked character, are accepted 
graduate students in line for the Master’s degree. Twenty. 
urs of graduate work, consisting of a major in one depart- 
ant and a minor in the same, or aclosely allied department, 
vether with a satisfactory thesis, are required. Details as 
prerequisites and courses offered may be secured from 
‘ofessor James A. Lyman, Chairman of the Committee on 
raduate Work. 


Music Certificate 


The College gives a Certificate of Proficiency in Music on 
e completion of a satisfactory course in this department. 
order to secure this certificate a student must show 
arked proficiency in a music major and general knowledge 
a music minor; work in Piano being required in all cases. 
roficiency in the major involves ability to perform credit- 
ly and alone an entire program. This course includes, 
sides the usual musical studies, certain courses in lang- 
ge, history, literature and philosophy. 
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Departments of Instruction 


Order of Arrangement 


The announcements of the Departments of Instruction 
arranged in three divisions: 


I. Language, Literature and Fine Arts 
II. Mathematics, Physical and Biological Sciences 
III. History, Social Sciences and Philosophy 


Designation of Courses 


The letter preceding the number in the designation, 0 
course indicates in general its grade. Elementary cour; 
designated by A (as Greek Al) are given in Freshman 
Sophomore year; B courses are either those which fol} 
the A courses of earlier years or the more advanced beg 
ning courses; C and D courses are advanced courses given 
Juniors and Seniors, D courses being the more diffic 
The natural sequence of courses is from A to B, B to 
and C to D, and a student may not enter a C or D cou 
without previous work in the same line. 

To pass from an A course to a C course or from a 
course to a D course requires a grade of A in the m 
elementary course. 

Seniors may elect an A course only by permission of | 
Classification Committee, and with a prescribed discount 
hours. 


I. Language, Literature and Fine Art: 


Classical Languages and Literatures 


. GREEK 
Al and A2. ELEMENTARY GREEK. (3 hours each.) 
course designed for those wishing to begin the study of t 
language after entering college. Grammar, composition, a 
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ding from the Anabasis of Xenophon, make it possible 
those who complete the course with high grade to elect 
sek B3 and B4 in their second year. Freshman and Soph- 
ore years, both semesters. (May not be given in 1915-16.) 
38. LystAs. (3 hours.) Selected orations (Morgan), 
h review of grammar and study of Greek life. Fresh- 
n and Sophomore years, first semester. M, at 9:30; W, 
at 3:00. Assistant Professor Robbins. 
34. PuatTo. (3 hours.) Apology and Crito with selec- 
ns from Phaedo (Kitchel). Homer, Odyssey, three or 
i books; grammar. Freshman and Sophomore years, sec- 
1 semester. M, at 9:30; W, F, at 3:00. Assistant Pro- 
sor Robbins. 
B3’ and B4’. GREEK COMPOSITION. (1 hour each.) Re- 
ired of those who make Greek their major. Freshman 
1 Sophomore years, both semesters. (Hours to be 
ranged. ) 
S61. AESCHYLUS AND SOPHOCLES. (3 hours.) Prometheus 
larry) and Oedipus the King (White.) Translations of 
er tragedies read in class; study of Haigh’s Greek Thea- 
‘+; essays. Sophomore year, first semester. (Not given 
1915-1916.) - 
C6. DEMOSTHENES. (3 hours.) Oration on the Crown 
[umphreys); outline of Greek literature; sight reading. 
phomore year, second semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) 
C7. HELLENISTIC GREEK. (3 hours.) One of the Gospels 
d one of the Pauline Epistles; informal lectures on ancient 
wnuscripts and the elements of textual criticism. Alter- 
tes with Greek C9. Junior and Senior years, first semes- 
-. (Not given in 1915-1916.) 
D8. Homer. (3 hours.) Rapid reading of a number of 
oks of the Iliad or Odyssey; the Homeric question. Alter- 
tes with Greek D10. Junior and Senior years, second 
mester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) 
D9. PLATO, PHAEDO AND PROTAGORAS. (3 hours.) Out- 
ie of Greek Philosophy. Alternates with Greek C7. Junior 
d Senior years, first semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) 
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Di0. THucypipEs. Books VI anp VII. (8 hours.) 
ternates with Greek D8. Junior and Senior years, sec 
semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) 

D11l and D12. PROSE COMFOSITION AND SIGHT READI 
(1 hour each.) Required of all making Greek a ma} 
Junior and Senior years, both semesters. (Not given 
1915-1916.) 

B13 and B14. GREEK LITERATURE AND LIFE. (3 ho 
each.) This course is open to those who have no knowle 
of the Greek language. It is intended to give, through ] 
tures and translations, some appreciation of the Gr 
genius and spirit, and some knowledge of the form ¢ 
content of Greek literature. Though ordinarily a y: 
course, it may, by special arrangement with the instruet 
be taken for either semester. Sophomore and Junior yea 
both semesters. .(Not given in 1915-1916.) 


LATIN 


Al and A2. ELEMENTARY LATIN. (3 hours each.) 
course intended for those desiring to begin the study of t 
language after entering college. Grammar, composition, a 
readings from Caesar’s Gallic War. Freshman year, bc 
semesters. M, at 8:30; W, F, at 2:00. Professor Colcor 


A3 and A4. VERGIL AND CICERO. (3 hours each.) Sel 
tions from the Aeneid and the Orations of Cicero. Fre; 
man and Sophomore years, both semesters. M, at 9:308 
F, at 3:00. Professor Colcord. 

B5. CICERO AND Livy. (38 hours.) Cicero; (Kelsey) | 
Senectute and De Amicitia; Livy; (Westcott) Books X 
and XXII, selections; written translations, collateral ree 
ing, sight reading. Freshman year, first semester. Te 
S, at 9:30. Professor Colcord. 


B6. Horace. (8 hours.) (Bennett) Odes, Epodes, Ce 
men Saeculare; Horatian meters; written translations, ¢ 
lateral reading, sight reading. Freshman year, seco: 
semester. T, Th, S, at 9:30. Professor Colcord. 
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5’ and B6’. LATIN COMPOSITION. (1 hour each.) Re- 
red of all making Latin their major. Freshman year, 
h semesters. W, at 11:15. Professor Colcord. 
"7 Puiny. (3 hours.) (Westcott) Letters. Tacitus, 
udeman) Agricola and Germania. Collateral readings, 
tory of Roman satire. Sophomore year, first semester. 
at 1:00; W, F, at 7:30. Professor Colcord. 
18. Puautus. (3 hours.) Captivi, Trinummus. Ter- 
e. Adelphoi, Andria. Collateral readings, study of early 
man comedy and fragments of early Latin. Sophomore 
ir, second semester. M, at 1:00; W, F, at 7:30. Professor 
cord. 
‘7’ and C8’. LATIN COMPOSITION. (1 hour each.) Con- 
ted narrative. Required of all making Latin their major. 
srequisites: Latin B5’ and B6’. Sophomore year, both 
nesters. Hours to be arranged with the instructor. Pro- 
sor Colcord. 
99. Cicrro. (3 hours.) Letters, Tusculan Disputations. 
man satire; Persius, Martial and Juvenal, selections. His- 
y of Roman satire. Junior and Senior years, first semes- 
(Not given in 1915-1916.) Professor Colcord. 
910. CaTuLLUS; LUCRETIUS; TIBULLUS; PROPERTIUS; 
1D; LUCAN (Crowell.) (3 hours.) Selections. Topics in 
Hine of Roman literature. Junior and Senior years, sec- 
d semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) Professor Colcord. 
Di1. Tacitus. (3 hours.) Histories and Annals. Jun- 
- and Senior years, first semester. M, at 3:00; W peck 
9:30. Professor Colcord. 
Di2. VeRGIL. (3 hours.) Bucolics and Aeneid, Books 
I-XII. Ovid. Selections. Christian and Latin Hymns. 
nior and Senior years, second semester. M, at 3:00; W, 
at 9:30. Professor Colcord. 
D13 and D14. Latin Composition. (1 hour each.) Origi- 
] papers. Required of those making Latin their major. 
erequisites: Latin C7’ and C8’. Junior and Senior years, 
th semesters. Hours to be arranged with the instructor. 
‘ofessor Colcord. 
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Biblical Literature 
GENERAL BIBLE STUDY 


Al and A2. CONTENTS OF THE BIBLE. (1 hour eacl 
The purpose is to make the student acquainted with the Ct 
tents of the English Bible. The material, style and purpi 
of the various facts will be discussed. Freshman year, bi 
semesters. W, at 1:00. Professor Colcord. | 

B3 and B4. THE PRESERVATION AND TRANSMISSION | 
THE BIBLE. (1 hour each.) A general study of the mal 
scripts, versions and other authorities, together with { 
history of biblical translations. Sophomore year, both ise 
esters. W, at 3:00. ‘| 

C5. OLD TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION. Historical and 1 
erary Study of the Old Testament. (1 hour.) Lectur 
reading selected portions of the Old Testament narrati 
and the reading of a brief volume of Old Testament Int 
duction. Junior year, first semester. F, at 2:00. P 
fessor Parker. | 

C6. NEw TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION. (1 hour.) An 
troduction to the historical study of the New Testame 
writings, purposing to give briefly the theories of origin 
the various books and of the formation of the collecti 
called “The New Testament.” Junior year, second seme 
F, at 2:00. Mr. Marriott. 

C7 and C8. THE TEACHINGS OF JEsuS. (1 hour F | 
The sources of our knowledge of the life of Jesus, the eri 
cal problems involved in a study of these sources, and 
systematic study of the life and teachings of Jesus in t 
light of his own day and ours. Lectures and text-boi 
Open to Seniors and to J uniors, with permission of instr 
tor. Both semesters. F, at 1:00. | 


BIBLICAL HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


B21 and B22. ANCIENT ORIENTAL HISTORY AND LITEF 
TURE. (3 hours each.) The beginnings of the earliest ¢: 
ilization, and its development in the lands of the Biblic 
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rironment, including Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt, Persia 
1 Palestine. A background for a comprehensive study of 
jlical History and Literature. Sophomore year, both 
nesters. M, at 2:00; W, F, at 8:30 Professor Stearns. 
198. HEBREW HISTORY AND LITERATURE. (38 _ hours.) 
om early Semitic times: in history, to the capture of 
‘usalem by Titus; in literature, to the completion of the 
1 Testament canon. Junior and Senior years, first semes- 
(Not given in 1915-1916.) Professor Stearns. 
324. EARLY CHRISTIAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE. (3 
ars.) The development during the first four centuries. 
nior and Senior years, second semester. (Not given in 
15-1916.) Professor Stearns. 
628. CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. (3 hours.) History of ef- 
‘ts to extend the use of Biblical literature and belief, with 
acial attention to modern missionary movements. Junior 
d Senior years, second semester. M, at 3:00; W, F, at 
30. Professor Stearns. 
D25. History oF RELIGIONS. (3 hours.) Development of 
> great religious systems of the world, with such ethical 
alysis as may be necessary for comparisons with Biblical 
lues. The object is to widen historical information, and 
emphasize the place the Bible holds in religion. Junior 
d Senior years, first semester. M, at 3:00, W, F, at 9:30. 
ofessor Stearns. 
D26. HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. (38 hours.) The his- 
cical development of Christianity into a world religion. 
cture course with required readings. Junior and Senior 
ars, second semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) Pro- 
ssor Stearns. 
C31. HEBREW GRAMMAR. (3 hours.) A course for be- 
nners. Exercises in reading and writing Hebrew. Pre- 
quisite: A B course in either Greek, Latin or German. 
nior and Senior years, first semester. To be given if 
ted by a sufficient number. Hours to be arranged with 
e instructor. Professor Stearns. 
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C32. HEBREW READINGS. (3 hours.) Translations 
representative selections from Old Testament Literature, 
enable the student to read the Hebrew Bible intelligen: 
Prerequisite: Biblical Literature, C31. Junior and Sen 
years, second semester. Hours to be arranged with 
structor. Professor Stearns. 

C33. THE POETRY OF THE BIBLE. (38 hours.) W 
special study of portions of Isaiah, The Psalms, and J 
Junior and Senior years, first semester. M, at 3:00; W, 
at 9:30. Professor Stearns. 

D42. SEMITIC INSTITUTIONS AND CULTURE. (3 hour 
Specialized studies in Semitic customs, arts and lette 
more or less connected with Old Testament history. P 
requisite: B22 or C23. Junior and Senior years, secc 
semester. M, at 3:00; W, F, at 9:30. Professor Stearns 

Only one of the year courses D25 and C28, C31 and € 
C33 and D42, will be given in 1915-1916. 


English 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND RHETORIC 
Students who elect the English language as a major ¢ 
required to offer English C41, D42 and D44; and, from { 
Department of English Literature, English B3a and ] 
Advice as to other work should be sought from the. head 
the Department. Students will be admitted to C and 
courses in this Department who have done satisfactory wc 
in B and C courses in the Department of English Literatu 


A21 and A22. CoMposITION. (2 hours each.) <A stu 
of the elements of effective prose composition. Lectures a 
analysis of illustrative specimens selected from masters 
prose style to assist the student in securing a knowledge 
the principles of good writing. These principles applied ec 
stantly in theme writing. Individual conferences with t 
instructor. Credit for English A21 is allowed only ont 
completion of English A22. Students deficient in Engli 
A21 and A22 may be required to take English B24. I 
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ired in all courses; Freshman year, six divisions, two hours 
yeek, both semesters. I. W, F, at 7:30; II. Th, S, at 7:30; 
men, s, at 9:30; IV. M, W, at 11:15; V. T, Th, at 11:15; 
_ W, F, at 1:00. Professor Frampton, Assistant Profes- 
' Brown, Mr. Edwards. 

435 and A386. ELEMENTARY PUBLIC ADDRESS. (2 hours 
+h.) An elementary course designed to acquaint the stu- 
it with his own needs. Frequent practice given in simple 
iding, declamation, and extempore speaking. The aim is 
make the voice and body responsive to thought and feel- 
r, Individual deficiencies pointed out, and modes of cor- 
‘tion prescribed. Freshman year, both semesters. .M, at 
30; W, at 2:00. Mr. Edwards. 

B23. COMPOSITION. (3 hours. ) Introductory study of 
» short-story, the essay, and literary criticism. Special 
‘ention given to style. Frequent original work. Confer- 
es. Open only to those who have made a B grade or bet- 
‘in English A21 and A22. Sophomore year, first sem- 
er, M, at 3:00; W, F, at 9:30. Professor Frampton. 
B24a and B24b. COMPOSITION. (2 hours each semester.) 
‘course in continuation of English A2l and A22. For 
»se who need further study of composition. May be re- 
ired of any students deficient in English. Sophomore 
ar, both semesters. T, Th, at 11:15. Professor Frampton. 
C25. JOURNALISM. (3 hours.) A study of the forms and 
‘thods of newspaper writing. Special consideration of 
yorting, the news story, the special article, the editorial, 
wspaper style, editing. Junior and Senior years, first 
nester. (May not be given in 1915-1916.) Assistant Pro- 
ssor Ament. 

C26. Essay. (3 hours.) RS and constructive 
idy of the essay; frequent original work. Special atten- 
in to form and clearness of expression. Open to Sopho- 
’res who attain an A grade in English B23. Junior and 
nior years, second semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) 
‘sistant Professor Ament. 


| 
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D27. LITERARY CRITICISM. (38 hours.) <A study of - 
practice of literary criticism in the nineteenth century 
the purpose of formulating a thorough critical backgror 
for the study of literature. The theories and tenets of | 
various schools are studied and their bearings pointed ¢ 
Lectures. Frequent practice in critical writing. Jun 
and Senior years, first semester. M, at 8:30; W, F, at 2: 
Professor Frampton. 

C28. THe SHort-Story. (3 hours.) <A _ study of 
form and technic of the short-story. Study of Ameri 
short-story writers. Frequent original work. Open 
Sophomores who have had English B23. Junior and Sen 
years, second semester. M, at 3:00; W, F, at 9:30. Prof 
sor Frampton. 

B81. ARGUMENTATION. (3 hours.) <A study of the | 
ments of argumentation, the analysis of propositions : 
evidence and drawing of briefs. Practice debates. Sop 
more year, first semester. T, Th, S, at 8:30. Mr. Edwai 

B32. PUBLIC ADDRESS. (3 hours.) A study of the for 
of public address. The ends of speech such as clearn 
action, and belief are taken up to determine selection 
material and method of presentation. The aim is to g 
the student reasonable control of himself before an audie' 
while effectively presenting clear and convincing thous’ 
Lectures. Frequent speaking before the class. Prerequi) 
to English C34. Sophomore year, second semester. T, 
S, at 8:30. Mr. Edwards. | | 

C33. ADVANCED ARGUMENTATION. (3 hours.) A study 
the principles of argumentation, the tests of evidence, br’ 
ing and the structure of the forensic. Of especial value 
those looking forward to the law as a profession. (May 
be given in 1915-1916.) Junior and Senior years, seci 
semester. M, at 8:30; W, F, at 2:00. Professor Frampi 

C34a and C34b. PRACTICAL PUBLIC SPEAKING. (2 ho’ 
each.) The extempore method is used to train in the ral 
formulation of thought and its attractive and effect 
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sentation. Current topics and questions of general in- 
est are assigned in advance as material for the class dis- 
ssion, but the choice of language is left largely to the 
ment of speaking. Other topics are assigned at the time 
speaking. Prerequisite: English B32. Junior and 
nior years, both semesters. W, F, at 11:15. Mr. Ed- 
rds. 
341. ANGLO-SAXON. (3 hours.) A study of Anglo-Saxon 
ymmar and the selections in Bright’s “Reader.” Required 
students whose major is English. Given in alternate 
ws. Junior and Senior years, first semester. (Not given 
1915-1916.) Professor Frampton. 
D42. BEOWULF. (3 hours.) A study of the text of Beo- 
lf and of Anglo-Saxon versification. Lectures. Required 
those whose major is the English language. Prerequisite: 
iglish C41. Given in alternate years. Junior and Senior 
ars, second semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) Profes- 
» Frampton. 
D44. CHAUCER. (3 hours.) A linguistic and literary 
idy of Chaucer. Lectures. Thesis. It is desirable, though 
-t necessary, that those who elect this course shall have 
d English C41 and English B3a. Given in alternate years. 
quired of those whose major is the English language. 
nior and Senior years, second semester. T, Th, S, at 8:30. 
ofessor Frampton. 
| ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Courses in English Literature Al and A2 are provided 
Freshmen who enter with less than four years of prepar- 
pry literature. Freshmen with credits in English history 
id with four years of preparatory literature, may register 
‘courses B3, B3a and B4. 
Al and A2. NINETEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH AND AMERI- 
N LITERATURE. (3 hours each.) Characteristic literary 
‘ms and writers of the century. Special attention to those 
‘ose productions reappearing in other departments, as 
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history, oratory, and argument. Intensive study of sele 
masterpieces. Freshman year, both semesters. T, Th, 
at 8:30, or T, Th, S, at 9:30. Professor Stearns. 


B3 and B4. HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE... (3 he 
each.) Historical backgrounds, material and developmen 
English literature from its beginning to end of eightee 
century. Lectures, class discussions, and individual pap 
Prerequisite: English history and four years of Eng 
literature. Sophomore and Freshman years, both semest 
T, Th, S, at 8:30, or T, Th, S, at 11:15. Professor Spald 

B3a. MEDI4ZVAL LITERATURE. (38 hours.) A course 
comparative literature in translation with special atten 
to the relations between England and the continent. 1] 
be taken instead of English B3 to meet the literature 
quirement. Required o£ those who major in the Eng 
language, as prerequisite to English D44. Open to tk 
who have a knowledge of English history. Sophomore y 
first semester. T, Th, S, at 8:30. Professor Frampton. 


Bis and Bl4. GREEK LITERATURE AND LIFE. (3 ho 
each.) The same as Greek B13 and Bl4. In exceptic 
cases this course may be substituted for B3 or B3a and 
(Not given in 1915-1916.) Professor Norton. 

Two semester-courses provided in Shakespeare, arran 
in logical sequence. Either course may be taken without 
other. Both courses required for those whose major is E 
lish literature. 


D5. SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES AND CHRONICLE PLAYS. 
hours.) Lectures upon Shakespeare’s relation to histor 
and dramatic influences of the Elizabethan period. St 
from each group of selected plays distinctive of She 
speare’s early material and development. Prerequisi 
English B3 or B3a, and B4. Junior and Senior years, f 
semester. M, at 2:00; W, F, at 8:30. Professor Spaldin 


D6. SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES AND ROMANCES. (3 hou 
Lectures upon Shakespeare’s mature genius and drami 
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Analytical and interpretative study of representative 
mas from each group. Prerequisite: English B3 or B3a 
B4. Junior and Senior years, second semester. M, at 
); W, F, at 8:30. Professor Spalding. 


12. HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA TO 1462. (38 
rs.) A study of the development of the English drama 
n its beginning to the closing of the theatres by the 
itans. Attention is given chiefly to the immediate prede- 
ors, contemporaries and successors of Shakespeare. Jun- 
and Senior years, second semester. M, at 8:30; W,F, at 
). (May not be given in 1915-1916.) Professor Frampton. 


me course in English prose, either C7 or C8, is required 
ull whose major is English literature. 

7. ENGLISH ESSAYISTS FROM BACON TO ARNOLD. (3 
rs.) Historical development with analytical and interp- 
tive study of selected essays. Junior and Senior years, 
t semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) Assistant Pro- 
sor Ament. 


8. EENGLISH NOVEL. (38 hours.) Careful reading of 
lve to fifteen classic novels, with interpretative and crit- 
study of a few. This course presupposes a fair acquain- 
ce with Victorian fiction. Junior and Senior years, sec- 
semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) Assistant Pro- 
sor Ament. 
‘wo courses in English poetry, one of which shall be C9, 
required of those whose major is English literature. 
der exceptional conditions C10 or C19 may be given as 
ourses. | 


9. ENGLISH POETRY FROM MILTON TO POPE; POETICS. 
hours.) Lectures upon the scientific and artistic struc- 
e of English verse. Survey of Jacobean and Queen Anne 
iods. Intensive study of Milton and Pope. Prerequisite: 
tlish B3 or B3a and B4. Junior and Senior years, alter- 
e years, first semester. T, Th, S, at 9:30. Professor 
ding. . 


we 
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C10. ENGLISH POETRY FROM BURNS TO WORDSWORTH. 
hours.) Lectures upon development of Romanticism. §& 
vey of periods from death of Pope to appearance of Ten 
son. Special study of Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats. I 
requisite: English B3 or B3a and B4. Junior and Ser 
years, alternate years, second semester. T, Th, S, at 9 
Professor Spalding. 

C19. ENGLISH POETRY OF VICTORIAN AGE. (3 how 
Poetical trend and achievements of the century. Spe 
study of Browning and Tennyson. Junior and Senior ye; 
alternate years, first semester. (Not given in 1915-19! 
Professor Spalding. 

D20. PRESENT-DAY ENGLISH POETRY. (3 hours.) Ge 
nar study of recent poets most sensibly shaping and 
pressing contemporary poetical philosophy and usage. O 
only to students who, with other prerequisites, have ta 
at least two courses in English poetry. Senior year, al 
nate years, second semester. (Not given in 1915-19 
Professor Spalding. ) 


Germanic Languages and Literatures 
GERMAN 


Al and A2. ELEMENTARY CouRSE. (3 hours each.) 
tended especially for Freshmen who offer no modern | 
guage. By the constant use of the language in the cel 
room the student is stimulated from the outset to thinl 
German. Thorough drill in grammar and composi 
throughout the year; memorizing of poetic and also pi 
selections; reading of a considerable body of simpler sto 
and poems. Freshman year, both semesters. M, at 3 
W, F, at 9:30. Assistant Professor Matlock. - 

B3. PROSE NARRATIVE AND DRAMA. (3 hours.) Reat 
of more advanced short stories or a novel, and a dra 
Grammatical analysis, short essays in German on assig 
topics, sight reading, discussion of text in German, the | 
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t being expected to grow in ability to use the language 
ly. Prerequisites: German Al and A2 or two years 
elementary German. Freshman and Sophomore years, 
2e divisions, first semester. I. M, at 1:00; W, F, at 7:30. 
M, at 2:00; W, F, at 8:30. III. M, at 8:30, W, F, at 2:00. 
fessor Bissell and Assistant Professor Matlock. 
‘4. SCHILLER. (3 hours.) . Reading of selected ballads 
other poems of Schiller, Lied von der Glocke, and Maria 
art. Prerequisite: German B3. Freshman and Sopho- 
‘e years, three divisions, second semester. I. M, at 1:00; 
feet (:c0. Il. M, at 2:00; W, F, at 8:30. ITI. M, at 
0; W, F, at 2:00. Professor Bissell and Assistant Pro- 
cor Matlock. 
‘1’ and B2’. GERMAN COMPOSITION. (1 hour each.) Sim- 
prose narrative and conversation. Review of funda- 
itals of grammar. May be required of those deficient in 
man. Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 
at 11:15. Associate Professor Churchill. 
3’ and B4’. GERMAN COMPOSITION. (1 hour each.) 
vanced narrative prose, based on Wiehr’s Composition. 
‘ students of good standing. Freshman and Sophomore 
rs, both semesters. Th, at 11:15. Associate Professor 
irchill. 
9. GERMAN NOVEL OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. | (3 
rs.) Lectures on the development of the German Novel, 
h readings from works of Haupt, Eichendorff, Freytag, 
erbach. Prerequisites: German B3 and B4 or equiva- 
t. Sophomore and Junior years, first semester. T, Th, 
at 7:30. Professor Bissell. 
10. GERMAN NOVEL OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
mtinued.) (3 hours.) Lectures continued; readings 
m the works of Ludwig, Spielhagen, Keller, Storm, Frens- 
Prerequisite: German C9. Sophomore and Junior 
rs, second semester. T, Th, S, at 7:30. Professor Bissell. 
9 and C10’. GERMAN COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION. 
hour each.) Required of those making German their 
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major. Prerequisites: German B3 and B4 or equiva 
and German B3’ and B4’. Sophomore and Junior years, 
semesters. W, at 3:00. Professer Bissell. 

C19 and C20. ADVANCED GERMAN PROSE. (3 hours ea 
Reading of carefully selected addresses by Emperor 
helm, Carl Schurz, von Moltke, Bismarck and other me 
note, and other selected reading, offering a rich and ya 
vocabulary in the general fields of political science, hist 
criticism and philosophy and science. Prerequisites: — 
man B3 and B4. Freshman and Sophomore years, both ; 
esters. T, Th, S, at 9:30. Assistant Professor Matlock 

D5. LeEssinc. (3 hours.) Lectures on Lessing’s’ 
works and influence. Reading of his principal dramas 
portions of Laocoon and other prose works. Prerequis! 
German C9 and C10. Junior and Senior years, first ; 
ester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) 

D6. GOETHE. (3 hours.) Lectures on Goethe’s’ 
works and place in literature, relation to Schiller. Rea 
of Faust, Part I, and at least two other works. Prere 
site: German D5. Junior and Senior years, second se 
ter. (Not given in 1915-1916.) 

D7. OUTLINE COURSE IN THE History oF GERMAN LIT 
TURE AND LANGUAGE TO THE AGE OF LESSING. (3 hou 
Lectures supplemented by assigned readings from the g 
medieval epics. Prerequisites: German C9 and Gl( 
equivalent. Junior and Senior years, first semester. - M, 
F, at 11:15. Professor Bissell and Assistant Professor 1 
lock. 

D8. CONTINUATION OF D7 FROM LESSING TO: THE DE 
OF GOETHE. (8 hours.) Reading of representative work 
Lessing, Schiller and Goethe. Prerequisite: German 
Junior and Senior years, second semester. M, W, F, at il 
Professor Bissell and Assistant Professor Matlock. 

Dil. SciENTIFIC GERMAN. (3 hours.) Based on Hod 
Course and Brandt and Day’s Reader. Assignments to 
works of scientific writers. Intended primarily for tl 
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lanning to do graduate work leading to the degree of Doc- 
x of Philosophy. Prerequisites: German C9 and C10 or 
yuivalent. Junior and Senior years, first semester. T, Th, 
, at 8:30. Professor Bissell. 
Di2. GERMAN COMPOSITION. (3 hours.) Advanced 
purse required of all who desire the recommendation of 
ne Department as teachers. Prerequisites: Two years of 
oliege German, including German C9’. and .C10'.. Junior 
nd Senior years, second semester. T, Th, 8S, at 8:30. Pro- 
essor Bissell. 


Romance Languages and Literatures 
FRENCH 


Ai. ELEMENTARY CouRSE. (3 hours.) Aldrich and Fos- 
er’s Elementary French. Reading of easy prose and poetry ; 
‘rammatical analysis, composition and dictation. Fresh- 
nan and Sophomore years, three divisions, first semester. 
Mm at 1:00; W, F, at 7:30. UH. M, aio .00; Wy, i, at 
eer lit. T, Th,.S, at 11:15. Associate Professor Jones 
ind Assistant Professor Pecker. 


A2. MopeRN PROSE AND DRAMA. (3 hours.) Continua- 
ion of French Al. Selected readings from Daudet, Coppée, 
Loti, Scribe and others. Grammatical reviews, composition 
und dictation; sight reading. Freshman and Sophomore 
years, three divisions, second semester. Peewieeoie 005 W, 
F, at 7:30. II. M, at 3:00; W, F, at 9:30. Lia Pe Ei, ms 
at 11:15. Associate Professor Jones and Assistant Profes-- 
sor Pecker. 

B3. FRENCH NOVEL. OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. (38 
hours.) Reading of selected masterpieces of DeVigny, Bal- 
zac, Sand, Daudet and others; lectures, essays and compo- 
sition. Prerequisite: French A2 or equivalent. Freshman 
and Sophomore years, first semester. T, Pia, atat:o0,-0r 
M, at 2:00; W, F, at 8:30. Assistant Professor Pecker. 
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C4. FRENCH NOVEL OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.  ( 
hours.) Continuation of French B5. Prerequisite: Frene 
B3 or equivalent. Freshman and Sophomore years, secon 
semester. T, Th, S, at 7:30, or M, at 2:00; W, F, at Gam 
Assistant Professor Pecker. 

B3’ and C4’. FRENCH COMPOSITION. (2 hours each.) Pr 
requisites: -French Al and A2. Required of those makin 
Romance Languages their major. Freshman and Soph¢ 
more years, both semesters. M, W, at 11:15. Assistar 
Professor Pecker. 

D5. CuAssic DRAMA. (38 hours.) Reading of Corneille’ 
Polyeucte, Racine’s Athalie, Moliere’s Tartufe; essays an 
sight reading continued; lectures upon the literary histor 
of the period. This course, and all to follow, are conducte 
entirely in French. Alternates with French D7. Pre 
requisites: French B38 and C4. Junior and Senior year; 
first semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) Associate Pre 
fessor Jones. 5 

D6. FRENCH PROSE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
(8 hours.) Selections from Bossuet, Descartes, Pascal, Li 
Bruyére, Mme. de Sévigné, etc.; essays and lectures upo! 
the history of French literature, continued. Alternates witl 
French D8. Prerequisites: French B3 and C4. Junio 
and Senior years, second semester. (Not given in 1915 
1916.) Associate Professor Jones. 

D7. LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. (¢ 
hours.) Selections from Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau 
Beaumarchais, etc. Essays and sight reading; lecture: 
upon the literary history of the period. Alternates witl 
French D5. Prerequisites: French B3 and C4. Junior ant 
Senior years, first semester. M, T, Th, at 4:00. Associat 
Professor Jones. 

D8. RoMANTIC ScHooL. (3 hours.) Readings from 
Hugo, Alfred de Musset, Lamartine, etc.; significance anc 
influence of the Romantic movement; essays and lectures 
upon the history of French literature continued. Prerequi- 
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tes: French B3 and C4. Alternates with French D6. 
unior and Senior years, second semester. M, T, Th, at 
00. Associate Professor Jones. 

D7 and D8’. CONVERSATION, PHONETICS AND ADVANCED 
OMPOSITION. (2 hours each.) An advanced conversational 
yurse, required of those specializing in French, and must 
2 accompanied by a D course in literature. Junior and 
enior years, both semesters. Hours to be arranged with 
1e instructor. Assistant Professor Pecker. 


SPANISH 


B21. ELEMENTARY CouRSE. (3 hours.) Hills & Ford’s 
panish grammar. Padre Isla’s Gil Blas de Santillana. 
‘onversation, composition and dictation. Sophomore and 
unior years, first semester. T, Th, 8S, at 8:30. Assistant 
vrofessor Pecker. 

B22. MopERN PROSE AND DRAMA. (3 hours.) Alarcon’s 
Ml Capitan Veneno or El Sombrero de tres Picos; Eche- 
aray, O locura 6 santidad; Breton; Quién es ella? Bec- 
uer’s Tales and Poems. Conversation and dictation; 
Jmphrey’s Spanish Prose Composition. Sophomore and 
‘unior years, second semester. T, Th, S, at 8:30. Assistant 
-rofessor Pecker. 

C23. CONTEMPORARY SPANISH NovEL. (3 hours.) Selec- 
ions from the works of Galdés, Valdes, Blasco Ibafiez and 
thers. Essays and résumés in Spanish; conversation based 
ipon Bonilla’s Spanish Daily Life. Prerequisites: Spanish 
321 and B22 or equivalent. Sophomore and Junior years, 
irst semester. T, Th, S, at 9:30. Associate Professor Jones. 

C24. CoNTEMPORARY SPANISH NOovEL. (8 hours.) Con- 
inuation of C3. Reading from Valera, Pereda, Pardo Bazan 
and others. Lectures in Spanish; essays and résumés. 
Sophomore and Junior years, second semester. T, Th, S; 
at 9:30. Associate Professor Jones. 

C23’ and C24’. COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. (1 hour 
each.) Prerequisites: Spanish B21 and B22. Required 


. 
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of those specializing in Spanish. A course in advanced con 
position and epistolary usages. Sophomore and Junio 
years, both semesters. Hours to be arranged with the ir 
structor. Associate Professor Jones. 


D25. THE CLASSIC DRAMA. (8 hours.) | Selections fror 
Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina, Calderén de la Barca. Lec 
tures upon the history of Spanish literature. This course 
as well as D26, conducted entirely in Spanish. Prerequi 
site: Spanish C24 or equivalent. Junior and Senior year: 
M, W, F, at 11:15. Associate Professor Jones. 


D26. SPANISH PROSE OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN 
TEETH CENTURIES. (3 hours.) Readings from Cervantes 
El Quijote and the Novelas Ejemplares; the picaresqu 
novel; Lazarillo de Tormes. Lectures continued. Prerequi 
site: Spanish C24 or equivalent. Junior and Senior years 
second semester. M, W, F, at 11:15. Associate Professo 
Jones. 


ITALIAN 


B31. ELEMENTARY COURSE. (3 hours.) Young’s Italiai 
Grammar. De Amicis’ Cuore; Goldoni’s La lLocandiera 
Drill in pronunciation; composition and dictation. Junio: 
and Senior years, first semester. M, at 9:30; W, F, at 3:00 
Associate Professor Jones. i 

B32. ELEMENTARY COURSE. (3 hours.) Continuation 0: 
. Italian B31. Manzoni’s I promessi Sposi; Silvio Pellico’ 
Le mie Prigioni; short stories and plays from moder 
authors. Grandgent’s Italian prose Composition; conversa: 
tion and dictation. Junior and Senior years, second sem: 
ester. M, at 9:30; W, F, at 3:00. Associate Professot 
Jones. 


C33. ITALIAN CLASSICS. (3 hours.) Boccaccio, Petraret 
Ariosto and Tasso. Lectures upon the history of Italiar 
literature. Prerequisite: Italian B32 or equivalent. Juniol 
and Senior years, first Semester. T, Th, S, at 8:30. ee 
ciate Professor Jones. 
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p34. CxLassics (Continued.) (8 hours.) Dante’s In- 
mo, with selections from the Purgatorio and Paradiso. 
amini’s study of the Divine Comedy. Essays and lectures 
tinued. Prerequisite: Italian B32 or equivalent. Junior 
d Senior years, second semester. T, Th, S, at 8:30. As- 
“late Professor Jones. 


Fine Arts 
ART 


Credit is given toward graduation for courses in art, pro- 
Jed the work is sufficiently advanced and the requirements 
e met as to readings and attendance on lectures dealing 
th the history and theory of art. Three hours of credit 
volve two two-hour lessons in class and five hours of prac- 
e per week. Practice work is done in the studio, save as 
om time to time work outside is arranged by the instructor, 
id all practice work is criticized by the instructor. At- 
ndance on lectures is substituted at times for one of the 
xekly practice hours. 

All courses except Art Bil and B12 are given by Assist- 
it Professor Jenkins, the head of the Department. 

Ai. (3 hours.) Drawing from casts and objects; paint- 
g in water colors over charcoal; color problems in hues, 
ats, intensities and values; painting still life from ob- 
cts. Freshman year, first semester. 

A2. (3 hours.) Design—pure and applied; landscape 
1d flowers from nature in water color and pastels. Fresh- 
an year, second semester. 

B3. (3 hours.) Drawing from cast—full-length figure; 
yplied perspective; wash painting in water colors for 
-chitectural design. Sophomore year, first semester. 

B4. (3 hours.) Designing book covers and commercial 
jvertising; pen and ink rendering. Sophomore year, sec- 
id semester. 
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C5. (3 hours.) Anatomy of head; drawing head fr 
life in charcoal; head and figure in pen and ink; painti 
from still life in oil colors. Junior year, first semester, 


C6. (3 hours.) Anatomy of full-length figure; partic 
lar attention given to construction rather than finish 
drawings. Painting in oil colors. Junior year, seco 
semester. 


D7. (8 hours.) Drawing and painting; portrait a 
figure from life; landscape from nature. Senior year, fir 
semester. 


D8. (3 hours.) Drawing and painting; portrait a; 
figure; flowers and landscape. Senior year, second semest 

B9 and B10. ART APPRECIATION. (1 hour each.) Le 
tures and assigned readings. The course covers the critic 
study of masterpieces, home decoration, church adornme 
and art in dress. The terminology and technique of ; 
lines of art are fully discussed. Credit is given only wh 
accompanied by Art B3 and B4, or C5 and C6, or D7 ai 
D8, or by a special course in Art involving one two-ho 
lesson and four hours of practice work per week. For th 
Special course two hours additional credit per semester a: 
given. Prerequisites: Art Al and AQ. Sophomore, Juni 
and Senior years, both semesters. M,, 11:15. 


Courses in Graphics, Machine Drawing, Deseripti 
Geometry, and Perspective are described under the Depar 
ment of Engineering. 


Bll. History or Art. (3 hours.) Outline study « 
oriental and classical periods of architecture, sculpture ar 
painting. Junior and Senior years, first semester. M, ' 
Th, -at 4:00. Professor Spalding. 


B12. History oF Art. (3 hours.) Outline study « 
Gothic and renaissance architecture, sculpture and paintin, 
Junior and Senior years, second semester. M, T, Th, 
4:00. Professor Spalding. 
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MUSIC 


4d and A2. ELEMENTARY MUSIC AND EAR TRAINING. (2 
rs each.) A course dealing with the rudiments of music, 
luding notations, rhythm, intervals, scales and definitions 
terms. Extended work in ear-training, aiming to teach 
eyiminative listening, is conducted by an assistant. A 
t is used. Three recitations to count as two hours. 
sshman and Sophomore years, two divisions, both semes- 
ar. Th, S, at 7:30. IT. M, at 9:30; W, F, at 3:00. 
sistant Professor Allen and Assistant. 

39 and B4. MusicAL HISTORY AND APPRECIATION. (3 
ws each.) Lectures are given on the development of 
sic from its earliest stages. The history of church music, 
opera, and oratorio; biographical sketches of famous 
nposers, with description of their principal works. Re- 
als, to aid in appreciation, are given bi-weekly. A text- 
sk is used. Sophomore year, both semesters. Neat o200; 
F, at 2:00. Miss Clapp. 
B5 and B6. Harmony. (3 hours each.) A study of 
ervals, scales, chord construction and their relation. An 
undance of excerpts are examined. Especial emphasis 
laid upon the harmonization of melodies, as well as prac- 
al application at the key-board of the principles involved. 
eative work is encouraged from the beginning. The new 
st by Carolyn A. Alchin is used. Prerequisite: Music 
| and A2, and an elementary knowledge of the pianoforte. 
phomore and Junior years, both semesters. rh, ys; 
11:15. Assistant Professor Allen. 

C7 and C8. ComposiTIon I. (8 hours each.) The first 
mester will be devoted to a study of Simple Counterpoint 
all species in two, three and four voices. The aim is to 
velop technique in smooth voice leading. Creative work 
the simpler forms of Free Composition is undertaken in 
e second semester. Prerequisite, Music B5 and B6é. Junior 
1d Senior years, both semesters. T, Th, S, at 9:30. As- 
stant Professor Allen. 
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D9 and D10. Composition II. (3 hours each.) Origir 
work leading up to the Sonata form constitutes the ba 
of this course. Prerequisite: Music C7 and C8. Jun; 
and Senior years, both semesters. (Not given in 1915-1916 
Assistant Professor Allen. 


Cll. Form. (3 hours.) The essentials of Form 
musical composition: sentence, phrase, motif, rhythm a 
modulation. Synthetical study of simple forms. Analy: 
of Canon, Fugue, Sonata, etc., and study of chamber mus 
A text book is used. Prerequisites: Music B5 and E 
Junior and Senior years, first semester. M, W, F, at i 

B12. MUSICAL APPRECIATION. (3 hours.) <A course ec 


ering musical appreciation may be given the second semest 
if there is demand. No prerequisites. M, W, F, at 11:15. 


Il. Mathematics, Physical and Biologic: 
Sciences 


Mathematics and Astronomy 
MATHEMATICS 


The courses in mathematics designated Al and A2, A 
and B4, A5 and A6, A9 and A1l0, and B7 and BB8 are i 
tended primarily for Freshmen. Students who enter wit 
credit for three and a half or four units of commended wot 
in mathematics, including solid geometry and trigonometr 
may take Mathematics B7 and B8, or B13 and B14. Math 
matics B7 and B8 are required of students in engineerin 
and. recommended for advanced work in mathematics, an 
physics. Students who wish to take further work in math 
matics, but who have not sufficient preparation for the | 
courses, may take Mathematics Al and A2, or A83 and B: 
or AY and A110, according to their preparation and nee 
Mathematics A5 and A6 are intended primarily for thos 
who do not expect to take further work in the subject. 
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1. Sotm GEomeETRY. (3 hours.) The geometry of 
e with original exercises and problems. Freshman year, 
semester. M, at 3:00; W, F, at 9:30; second semester, 
wh, S, at 11:15. Associate Professor Russell and Assist- 
Professor Brown. 


2. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. (3 hours.) Essential prin- 
es and applications to problems in surveying. Fresh- 
1 year. Second semester, M, at 3:00; Wee Fyat 9305 
- semester, T, Th, S, at 11:15. Associate Professor Rus- 
and Assistant Professor Brown. 


8 and B4. ALGEBRA. (3 hours each.). Review of fund- 
mtal notions and operations, quadratic equations, ratio, 
portion and variation, commensurable, incommensurable, 
imaginary numbers, progressions, permutations and 
binations, binomial theorem, series, undetermined co- 
cients, logarithms, determinants, theory of equations. 
shman year, both semesters. M, at 3:00; W, F, at 9:30. 
ociate Professor Russell. 


5 and A6. ELEMENTARY ANALYSIS. (8 hours each.) A 
ysretical and historical study of some of the most inter- 
ng principles of mathematical analysis. Freshman year. 
divisions, both semesters. M, at 2:00; W, F, at 8:30, 
M, at 3:00; W, F, at 9:30. Assistant Professor Berry. 


9. AuceBRA. (3 hours.) A semester course in the es- 
tials of algebra. Freshman year, first semester. M, at 
0; W, F, at 8:30. Associate Professor Russell. 


10. TRIGONOMETRY. (3 hours.) The elements of plane 
ronometry with practical problems. Freshman year, sec- 
| semester. M, at 2:00; W, F, at 8:30. Associate Pro- 
sor Russell. 


37, ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS. (4 hours.) A 
rse in the elementary principles of graphical represen- 
ion, the study of linear equations, and equations of the 
_ degree in a single variable, employing both the graph 
| the derivative in solution and discussion. Freshman 
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and Sophomore years, first semester. (Not given 
1915-1916.) 


B8. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS. (4 hours.) 
continuation of Mathematics B7 involving differentiat; 
of algebraic and elementary transcendental functions, eq 
tions of the second degree, intersection of curves and trai 
formation of co-ordinates, tangents and polars, polar | 
ordinates, and curvature. Freshman and Sophomore yea 
second semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) 


Mathematics B7 and B8 constitute the first half of 
consecutive, two-year course in mathematics comprising { 
essential principles of analytic geometry and calculus w 
their applications to curve tracing and to the solution 
equations, and arranged in such a manner as to develop 
practical knowledge of the principles of mathematical ana 
sis. The course involves the more important principles 
algebra and trigonometry, but disregards the order and | 
visions in which these subjects are usually treated. It 
based upon the text, “A Course in Mathematics,” 
Woods and Bailey. The second year of this course is giv 
in Mathematics C17 and C18. 


For the year 1915-1916 Mathematics B7a and B8a will 
given in place of B7 and B8. 


B7a. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. (8 hours.) A course in pla 
analytic geometry designed especially for students 
physics and engineering. Freshman and Sophomore yea 
first semester. T, Th, S, at 11:15. Assistant Profess 
Belcher. 


B8a. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS. (3 hours 
An introduction to differential calculus with applications 
analytic geometry and mechanics. Designed to follow Mat 
ematics B7a. Freshman and Sophomore years, second sel 
ester. T, Th, S, at 11:15. Assistant Professor Belcher. 


C11 and C12. Surveyine. (3 hours each.) The sat 
as Engineering Cll and C12. Alternates with Mathemati 
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and C16. Sophomore and Junior years, both semesters. 
it 7:30; T, W, at 1:00. Assistant Professor Belcher. 
ig. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS. (3 hours.) 
elementary course in the principles of co-ordinate geom- 
and the introduction to the differential calculus. De- 
ed to follow Mathematics Al and A2, A3 and A4, or 
and A10. Sophomore year, first semester. T, Th, Ss, 
1:30. Associate Professor Russell. 

14. DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. (3 hours.) 
rst course in the differential and integral calculus with 
ications chiefly to analytic geometry; designed to follow 
hematics B13. Sophomore year, second semester. T, 
S, at 9:30. Associate Professor Russell. 

15. DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. (3 hours.) Study and 
tice in the elements of projection and perspective; in- 
ections of surfaces and solids. Alternates with Mathe- 
ies C11. Prerequisites: Engineering Al and A2. Soph- 
re year, first semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) <As- 
ant Professor Belcher. 

16. PERSPECTIVE. (3 hours.) Principles of shades and 
lows, of perspective and the perspective of shadows; 
th practice in perspective drawing. Alternates with 
hhematics C12. Prerequisite: Mathematics C15. Sopho- 
e year, second semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) 
ent Professor Belcher. 

17 and C18. ADVANCED ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CAL- 
US. (3 hours each.) Fundamental processes in integra- 
_with applications to analytic geometry and mechanics; 
ctions of several variables and space co-ordinates; par- 
' differentiation; differential equations. These courses 
stitute the second half of the two-year course referred 
ander Mathematics B7 and B8. Sophomore and Junior 
rs, both semesters. M, W, F, at 11:15. Assistant Pro- 
sor Belcher. 

19. DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. (3 hours.) 
continuation of Mathematics B14. Junior year, first sem- 


7 
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ester. M, W, F, at 11:15. (May not be given in 1915-191 
Associate Professor Russell. 

D20. THEORY OF EQUATIONS. - (3 hours.) Analysis a 
solution of higher algebraic equations; review of deter 
nants with elementary reductions and processes, eliminat 
and linear transformations. Alternates with Mathemat 
D24. Junior and Senior years, first semester. (May not 
given in 1915-1916.) 

D24, DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. (3 hours.) A gene 
course in the theory and solution of differential equatio 
Junior and Senior years, second semester. (May not 
given in 1915-1916.) Associate Professor Russell. 

The following cycle of courses is given to Juniors a 
Seniors: Mathematics D25 and D26, Mathematics D27 a 
D28, and some form of Mathematics D21 and D22. 
present but one of the three courses is given each year 

D21 and D22. HIGHER ANALYSIS. (8 hours each.) T 
course is an extension of the more elementary analysis ¢ 
veloped in Mathematics B7, B8, C17 and C18. Its cont 
differs from year to year. Its purpose is by the study 
the principles and methods of some of the great mode 
mathematicians like Cauchy, Riemann, Clebsch and Gat 
in certain subjects like the theory of functions or the ge 
eral theory of algebraic curves, to furnish an introducti 
to the realm of higher mathematics and to develop still fi 
ther independence and power in sound mathematical reasc 
ing. Junior and Senior years, both semesters. (Not giv 
in 1915-1916.) Professor Brackett. 

D25 and D26. ANALYTIC MECHANICS. (3 hours each 
Mathematical treatment of important principles in mecha 
ics; applications to numerous problems; discussion of ge 
eral application of analytic reasoning to other physical pre 
lems. Junior and Senior years, both semesters. (Not giv 
in 1915-1916.) Professor Brackett. 

D27 and D28. PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY. (3 hours each.) 
deductive study of general projective geometry with atte 
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_to the foundations of geometry. Junior and Senior 
rs, both semesters. M, at 2:00; W, F, at 8:30. Professor 
ckett. 


ASTRONOMY 


1 and B2. GENERAL ASTRONOMY. (3 hours each.) A 
eral course of lectures and recitations in descriptive 
onomy with regular evenings at the observatory, and 
ple observations systematically recorded in notebooks. 
3 course is designed for students who have had only ele- 
tary courses in physics, chemistry and trigonometry. 
3S room, two hours a week; lecture and observatory 
unting to one exercise a week. Junior and Senior years, 
1 semesters. M, W, F, at 11:15. Professor Brackett. 


3. DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. (8 hours.) A_ study of 
essential facts and principles of astronomy with lectures 
readings on the history of its development as a science 
discussion of theories of cosmogony and evolution. Sys- 
atic observation of certain objects with the equatorial. 
s course is designed for students who have a working 
wledge of analytic geometry and calculus and of the more 
ortant principles in physical science; or it may be taken 
m advanced course by those who have had Astronomy 
and B2. Some preparation in free-hand and mechanical 
ving also is very desirable. Junior and Senior years, 
_ semester. M, at 3:00; W, F, at 9:30. Professor 
ckett. 


4. THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. (3 
‘s.) Spherical co-ordinates; least squares; determina- 
of time, latitude and longitude with sextant and theo- 
@; regular observation work with equatorial and transit. 
‘equisites: Astronomy B1 and B2, or C3. This course 
be taken in conjunction with Astronomy B1 by students 
have had sufficient preparation in mathematics and 
ving. Ordinarily alternates with Astronomy D6. Class 
1, one hour a week; lecture and observatory amounting 
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to two exercises a week. Junior and Senior years. () 
given in 1915-1916.) Professor Brackett. 


D6. ASTROPHYSICS. (3 hours.) A review of the pr 
ciples of spectrum analysis, and the results obtained in ph 
ical and chemical laboratories; a study of astronomical sp 
troscopy, of forms of spectographs and spectroheliograp 
and of recent advances in the subject; observatory wi 
with the horizontal solar telescope and spectrograph. Or 
narily alternates with Astronomy D4. Prerequisites: 1 
tronomy Bi and B2. This course may be taken in conju 
tion with Astronomy B2 by students who have suffici 
preparation in physical science. Class room, one hour 
week; lecture and observatory amounting to two exercise 
week. Junior and Senior years, second semester. M, 
3:00; W, F, at 9:30. Laboratory hours to be arrang 
Laboratory fee $5.00. Professor Brackett. 


C7 and C8. ASTRONOMICAL SEMINAR. (1 hour eac 
Reading and discussion of current astronomical literati 
and editorial assistance on the Astronomical Publicati 
Open to a limited number who have completed a year 
work in the above courses in Astronomy. Senior year, bi 
semesters. Hours to be arranged. Professor Brackett 

Those who wish to select Astronomy as a major sho} 
consult the head of the department concerning the requi 
ments. _ 


Physics and Engineering 
PHYSICS 


Bl. GENERAL Puysics. (4 hours.) Mechanics 2 
Sound. Lectures, recitations and laboratory work. T 
course is designed for students desiring to take one year 
work in general physics, either for its cultural value, or 
meet the physics requirement of courses in medicine, biolo, 
chemistry, or astronomy. It may be successfully purst 
without any previous course in the subject. Prerequisit 
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rebra, geometry and plane trigonometry. Class room, 
ee hours a week; laboratory, one exercises a week. Fresh- 
a and Sophomore years, first semester. Class room, T, 
S, at 8:30; laboratory, T, at 1:00. Laboratory fee $4.00. 
fessor Hitchcock. 
2, HEAT, MAGNETISM, ELECTRICITY AND LIGHT. (4 
rs.) Continuation of Physics Bl. Class room, three 
rs a week; laboratory, one exercise a week. Junior year, 
md semester. Class room, T, Th, S, at 8:30; laboratory, 
at 1:00. Laboratory fee, $4.00. Professor Hitchcock. 
3. MECHANICS OF SOLIDS AND FLUIDS. (3 hours:) Lec- 
2s and recitations. Prerequisites: A good working 
wledge of elementary mathematics, including analytic 
metry and calculus, and a course in secondary school 
Sics. ‘Required in all engineering courses. Three hours 
reek. Sophomore and Junior years, first semester. T, 
S, at 11:15. Professor Hitchcock. 
‘4. HEAT, WAVE MOTION AND SouNnD. (3 hours.) Con- 
lation of Physics C3. Sophomore and Junior years, sec- 
semester. T, Th, S, at 11:15. Professor Hitchcock. 
5 or D5. LIGHT, STATIC ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
hours.) Continuation of Physics D4. If taken as a D 
rse additional work will be required. Three hours a 
k. Junior and Senior years, first semester. (Not given 
915-1916.) Professor Hitchcock. 
6. CURRENT ELECTRICITY. (3 hours.) Continuation of 
sies C5 or D5. Junior and Senior years, second semes- 
(Not given in 1915-1916.) Professor Hitchcock. 
ourses C3, D4, C5 and D6 are designed to meet the 
sics requirement of the best engineering schools. Ac- 
lingly considerable attention is given to the applications 
he various subjects discussed to engineering practice. 
9 and C10. PHysIcAL MEASUREMENTS. (114 hours.) 
exposition of the theory and methods of physical meas- 
nents; instruction and practice in the adjustment and 
of instruments of precision in the various branches of 
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the subject. This course may be taken in conjunction w: 
Physics C3, D4, C5 and D6; or may be taken entirely wi 
C5 and D6 by those who have had the equivalent of Phys 
C3 and D4. Junior and Senior years, both semesters. () 
given in 1915-1916.) Laboratory fee $4.00 each semest 
Professor Hitchcock. 

D13 and D14. AppLieD MECHANICS. (3 hours eael 
Same as Engineering D13 and D14. Junior and Sen 
years, both semesters. Assistant Professor Belcher. 


ENGINEERING 


The College does not give at present a full technical cow 
in engineering; but for students who contemplate engine 
ing work and wish also the foundation and culture of ¢ 
lege training, a course of studies has been arranged. Gr: 
uates who have followed this course complete their we 
for a degree in the standard schools of engineering or te 
nology in two years. 

Al and A2. GRAPHICS. (2 hours each.) A course in | 
tering and linear drawing, including the use and care of 1 
instruments, practice in lining and accurate constructio 
geometrical problems and construction of geometrical curv 
Freshman year, two exercises a week, both semesters. L: 
oratory, Th, F, at 1:00. Assistant Professor Belcher. 

In case a student offers for credit other work in Graph 
instead of Engineering Al and A2, the certificate of forn 
work must be accompanied by the plates drawn and 1 
instructor will judge whether the character and amount 
work done is satisfactory. This must in every case inelt 
evidence of ability in lettering. | 

B3 and B4. GRAPHICS. (2 hours each. ) An introduct 
course in orthographic and isometric projections, shade li 
and shadows. Prerequisites: Engineering Al and : 
Sophomore year, two exercises a week, both semesters. lL 
oratory, Th, F, at 1:00. Assistant Professor Belcher. 

C11 and C12. SuRveEyING. (3 hours each.) Class ro 
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; field work with compass, transit, level and sextant; 
ng and computation from field notes; topographical 
ying and map work (Gillespie; Johnson.) Prerequi- 
Mathematics B7 and B8 and Engineering Al and 
Sophomore year, both semesters. Alternates with En- 
mne C15 and C16. M, at 7:30; T, W, at 1:00. As- 
vt Professor Belcher. 
). DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. (3 hours.) Study and 
ice in the elements of projection_and perspective; in- 
stions of surfaces and solids. Alternates with Engi- 
ng Cll. Prerequisites: Engineering Al and A2. 
omore year, first semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) 
tant Professor Belcher. 
§. PERSPECTIVE. (3 hours.) Principles of shades and 
ws, of perspective and the perspective of shadows; 
practice in perspective drawing. Alternates with En- 
ring C12. Prerequisite: Mathematics C15. Sopho- 
year, second semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) 
tant Professor Belcher. 
3 and Di4. APPLIED MECHANICS. (4 hours each.) A 
r of the principles of mechanics of rigid bodies with 
‘problems selected with.reference to the needs of engi- 
ng students. The calculus and graphical methods are 
y used. The course includes problems in statics, on 
ions, stresses in frames, center of gravity, moments of 
ia, and problems in kinematics and dynamics, including 
inear and curvilinear motion, harmonic motion, mo- 
um and angular momentum, work, power and kinetic 
ry. Junior and Senior years, both semesters. M, T, Th, 
‘00. Assistant Professor Belcher. 


CHEMISTRY 


idents who wish to major in Chemistry should be pre- 
1 to meet the following requirements: 

A knowledge of elementary Physics, equivalent to 
ics Bi and B2. | 
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2. Sufficient acquaintance with French and Germa 
enable the student to follow with tolerable ease the liter: 
of the subject. 

3. Mathematics, including the elements of the calen 

4. Chemistry C7, C8, C9 and C10, and six or more t 
of D courses in Chemistry, the precise nature and nu 
to be determined in individual cases. 

5. In some cases a special examination covering the 
eral field of Chemistry. 


Al. THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. (4 hours.) Aj 
troductory course covering the general field, and inte 
for those who have no previous knowledge of the sul 
Class room, three hours a week; laboratory, one exe 
a week. Freshman year, either semester. Class room, 
semester, T, Th, S, at 8:30; laboratory, first semester 
at 7:30, or T, at 1:00. Laboratory fee, $6.00. (Not ¢ 
the second semester of 1915-1916.) Professor Lyman 
Assistant. 

A2. INORGANIC Gana (8 hours.) General ; 
ganic chemistry, devoted chiefly to the chemistry of 
metals. Open to those who have taken Chemistry A 
who have presented Chemistry for entrance. To be ac 
panied by Chemistry B5. Class room, three hours a ¥ 
Freshman year, either semester. First semester, T, 2 
at 7:30; second semester, T, Th, S, at 8:30. Assistant 
fessor Bartlett and Mr. Woodford. 

B3. GENERAL INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (3 hours.) Ch 
the chemistry of the non-metals, with a further developr 
of the theories of chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
To be accompanied by Chemistry B6. Class room, t 
hours a week. Freshman and Sophomore years, either ; 
ester. (Not given the first semester of 1915-1916.) Sec 
semester, T, Th, S, at 7:30. Assistant Professor Bartl 

B4. INORGANIC PREPARATIONS. (2 hours.) Prepara 
of some simpler inorganic compounds, which illustrate 
matter brought out in class room in the courses listed ab 
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ided for those who wish for more experimental work 
is found in the’ courses in qualitative analysis. Pri- 
ly intended to accompany Chemistry A2. Freshman 
, either semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) 


. QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. (2 hours.) Analysis of 
Js and positive ions. Laboratory periods twice a week, 
occasional class room meetings. Intended to accom- 
‘Chemistry A2. Freshman year, either semester. Class 
, F, at 3:00, M, at 9:30. Laboratory, two periods, se- 
d from the following: M, at 7:30; T, at 1:00; .Th, at 
; F, at 1:00. Laboratory fee, $10.00. Assistant Pro- 
r Bartlett and Assistant. 


. QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. (2 hours.) Inorganic an- 
Ss, with special reference to non-metals and negative 

Laboratory periods twice a week, with occasional 
; room meetings. Prerequisite: Chemistry B5.  In- 
ed to accompany Chemistry B3. Freshman and Sopho- 
» years, either semester. Class room, F, at 3:00; M, at 
. Laboratory, two periods, selected from the following: 
terco0; 1, at 1:00; Th, at 1:00; F, at 1:00. Laboratory 
$10.00. (Not given the first semester of 1915-1916.) 
stant Professor Bartlett and Assistant. 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. (3 hours.) Theory and 
tice of quantitative methods, chiefly gravimetric, in- 
ing problems in stoichiometry. Intended to give the 
ent a knowledge of the fundamental methods of work. 
equisites: Chemistry B5 and B6. Occasional lectures; 
ratory, three exercises a week. Sophomore, Junior and 
or years, first semester. Lectures, M, at 9:30; labora- 
mm, at 7:50; T, Th, at 1:00.‘ Laboratory fee, $12.00. 
stant Professor Bartlett and Assistant. 


§ QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. (38 hours.) Similar in 
ose to Chemistry C7, except that the methods taken up 
chiefly volumetric. Prerequisite: Chemistry C7. Soph- 
‘e, Junior and Senior years, second semester. Lectures, 
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M, at 9:30; laboratory, M, at 7:30; T, Th, at 1:00. Tab 
tory fee, $12.00. Assistant Professor Bartlett and Assisi 
C9 and C10. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (3 hours each.) 
study of the more important compounds of carbon, ° 
the preparation of about twenty organic substances, 
requisites: Chemistry Al and A2, or A2 and A8. -¢ 
room, two hours a week; laboratory, one exercise a Ww 
Sophomore, Junior and Senior years, both semesters. (€ 
room, M, W, at 11:15; laboratory, T, or F, at 1:00. WUab 
tory fee, $6.00 per semester. First semester, Professor 
man. Second semester, Assistant Professor Bartlett. 


Dil and D12. MINERAL CHEMISTRY. (3 hours each.) 
study of the sources, composition, properties and use; 
minerals, accompanied by blowpipe analysis and the ide 
fication of about one hundred minerals. The study of ¢ 
tallographic properties and molecular structure of inorg 
and organic compounds offers to the student an excel 
field of investigation. Must be preceded or accompaniec 
Chemistry C7 and C8. Class room, two hours a week; 
oratory, one exercise a week. Junior and Senior years, | 
semesters. Class room, M, at 1:00; W, at 7:30. Laborat 
M, at 7:30. Laboratory fee, $4.00 per semester. F 
semester, Professor Lyman. Second semester, Mr. Wi) 
ford. 

D138. ORGANIC PREPARATIONS. (3 hours.) Intended 
supplement Chemistry C9 and C10. The preparation of 
tain more complicated compounds of carbon, and the de 
mination of their molecular weight, composition, ete. ] 
requisites: Chemistry C9 and C10. Class room, one hot 
week; laboratory, two exercises a week. Junior and Se 
years, first semester. Class room, F, at 7:30. Laborati 
M, at 7:30; T, at 1:00. Laboratory fee, $10.00. Profes 
Lyman. 

C15 and C16. AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. (3 hours eat 
A study of soils, fertilizers, insecticides, fungicides, ete., 
cluding more especially their composition, properties, | 
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tion to plant growth. Prerequisites: Chemistry B5 
B6. Chemistry Dil and D112, and Geology Bl and B2 
recommended. Class room, three hours a week. Sopho- 
3, Junior, and Senior years, both semesters. Class room, 
it 3:00; W, F, at 9:30. (First semester not given in 
-1916.) Second semester, Mr. Woodford. 


17. ADVANCED QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. (38 hours.) A 
her development and continuation of Chemistry C7 and 
Ordinarily this will take the form of agricultural analy- 
including the study of the chemical and physical con- 
n of the soil. A Hilgard elutriator is used to make a 
ianical analysis of soils. Chemistry C15 and C16 must 
ede or accompany this course. Laboratory, three exer- 
'a week. Junior and Senior years, first semester. Lab- 
ory, W, Th, F, at 1:00. Laboratory fee, $12.00. As- 
nt Professor Bartlett and Assistant. 


18. ADVANCED QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. (3 hours.) 
‘Anuation of Chemistry D17. Ordinarily this will take 
form of special agricultural analysis, including the 
y of the composition of fertilizers, insecticides and fung- 
s. In this case Chemistry C15 and C16 must precede 
ecompany this course. Laboratory, three exercises a 
« Junior and Senior years, second semester. Labora- 
, W, Th, F, at 1:00. Laboratory fee, $12.00. Assistant 
essor Bartlett and Assistant. 


(9 and D20. SPECIAL ADVANCED CHEMISTRY. (1 hour 
.) The reading and discussion of chemical literature, 
preparation of reports, etc. Prerequisites: Chemistry 
ind C8, C9 and C10, and Physics B1 and B2 or an equiv- 
t; also a reading knowledge of a modern language. 
lit is given for this work only when it is taken in con- 
ion with some other D course in this department. Class 
1, one hour a week. Senior year, both semesters. Class 
1, hours to be arranged. Professor Lyman and Assistant 
‘essor Bartlett. 
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D21 and D22. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. (3 hours each.) 
survey of the whole subject is given, including the relat 
of mass and volume, phase relations, thermochemistry 
thermodynamics, chemistry of solutions and the diss 
tion hypothesis, electrochemistry and optical chemistry. 
laboratory work consists of the study of physico-chen 
methods as related to the subject matter of the lecty 
Class room, two hours a week; laboratory, one perio 
week. Open to Juniors and Seniors who have passed s: 
factorily Chemistry C7 and C8 and Physics Bl and 
Analytic Geometry and Calculus must precede or accomy 
this course. Lectures, M, at 2:00; W, at 8:30. Laborat 
W, at 1:00. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Assistant Profe 
Bartlett. 


A breakage deposit of $5.00 is required of all stud 
taking laboratory courses. At the conclusion of the y¥ 
the deposit, less breakage, is returned. 


GEOLOGY 


Bl and B2. GEoLoGy. (38 hours each.) Consideratio: 
problems relating to dynamical and structural Geology | 
ing the first semester. During the second semester 
course will include Historical Geology and laboratory y¥ 
on topographical and geological maps, lectures on | 
geological formation; use of plane table; rock classificat 
Prerequisites: Chemistry Al and A2, Biology A1 and 
or their equivalents. Junior and Senior years, both ser 
ters. T, Th, S, at 9:30; laboratory hours equivalent to 
period a week during second semester to be arranged } 
the instructor. Assistant Professor Crawford. 


Biological Sciences 


So important are German and Chemistry to the advat 
courses in Biological Sciences that the necessity for t 
ough preparation in these subjects is especially emphas 
for those who elect a major group in these departments. 
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GENERAL BIOLOGY 


1. GENERAL Biotocy. (3 hours.) A course introduc- 
to the study of animal life, comprising field and labor- 
y work on living organisms, and especially scientific 
aods in observing and recording facts. This course is 
equisite to further work in zoology. Class room, two 
*s a week; laboratory, one exercise a week. Freshman 
-, first semester. Class room, M, W, at 11:15; labora- 
, T, or Th, at 1:00. Laboratory fee, $5.00. Professor 
on and Assistant. 

9. GENERAL BrioLocy. (3 hours.) A brief study of 
e of the fundamental biological phenomena manifested 
he plant kingdom, such as evolution, adaptional develop- 
ts, life processes, etc. A slight acquaintance, also, will 
‘ained with the various groups of plants and their chief 
‘acteristics. Laboratory and field work; one period a 
k; lecture, two hours a week. This course is intended 
1arily for those who desire a glimpse into the general 
of Biology. Those intending to major in botany are 
sed to enter directly Botany B21. Freshman year, sec- 
‘semester. Class room, M, W, at 11:15; laboratory, T, 
“h, at 1:00. Laboratory fee, $5.00. Assistant Professor 
wford. 


ZOOLOGY 


11, GENERAL ZOOLOGY. (3 hours.) Lectures and labor- 
y work. Types of classes and phyla of animals dis- 
ed and studied and careful drawings made of parts and 
ins. Constant use of the microscope. The large collec- 
s of the museum used for illustrative purposes. (Parker, 
well, Brooks and other books of reference.) Class room, 
hours a week; laboratory, one exercise a week. Pre- 
Lisites: Biology Al and A2 or equivalents. Sophomore 
Junior years, first semester. Class room, T, Th, at 
.5; laboratory, M, at 7:30. Laboratory fee, $7.00. Pro- 
or Hilton. 
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B12. VERTEBRATE MorpHoLocy. (3 hours.) <A bi 
treatment of the comparative anatomy and organology; 
vertebrates, based upon detailed work with representa 
types of the fishes, amphibians, reptiles, birds and mamn 
Laboratory work with skeletons and preserved specim 
For reference, works of Kingsley, Lankester, Parker, | 
ten, Beddard, Evans, Gadow, Boulenger, and others. C 
room, two hours a week; laboratory, one period. Prere 
sites: Physiology B3 or Zoology Bll. Sophomore 
Junior years, second semester. T, Th, at 11:15; laborat 
M, at 7:30. Laboratory fee, $5.00. Professor Hilton. | 


B18. ENtTomoLocy. (38 hours.) The anatomy and ph 
ology of insects studied and their life history traced. | 
sects reared and their transformation studied; species 
all orders identified by use of laboratory manuals. A ¢ 
eollection of native and exotic insects is at the comman 
the student. Laboratory and field work made promin 
(Comstock, LeConte, Williston, Scudder, Cresson, and 0} 
books of reference.) Class room, two hours a week; lab 
tory, one exercise a week. Prerequisites: Biology Al 
Physiology B3, or Zoology Bil. Sophomore, Junior, | 
Senior years, two divisions, second semester. Class rc 
M, W, at 11:15; laboratory, T, or Th, at 1:00. Laborai 
fee, $5.00. Professor Hilton. | 


C31. SYSTEMATIC INVERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY. (3 how 
_ Local groups of invertebrates exclusive of insects will 
studied in the field and laboratory. The particular gro 
considered will be: Diplopods, chilopods, arachnids. ] 
requisite: Zoology B11 or B18. ‘Sephomore or Junior y 
first semester. Lecture, one hour a week, Th, at 7: 
laboratory and field work, two periods a week; laborat: 
M,-7:30% or W;.ata: 00. Laboratory fee, $5.00. Profes 
Hilton. 

C32. SYSTEMATIC VERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY. (3 hours.) Ls 
amphibia, reptiles, birds, and mammals studied in the lal 
atory and in the field. Prerequisite: Zoology B11. Sor 
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> or Junior year, second semester. Lecture, one hour a 
¢, Th, at 7:30; field and laboratory work, two periods a 
<; laboratory, M, at 7:30, or W, at 1:00. Laboratory 
$3.00. Professor Hilton. 

38. COMPARATIVE NEUROLOGY. (38 hours.) Comparative 
omy of some special system of organs, such as the cen- 
nervous system of vertebrates. The laboratory work 
consist of special dissections and the study of micro- 
ical preparations. Prerequisites: Zoology B11 and B12, 
-*hysiology B3 and B4. Junior and Senior years, first 
sster. Lecture, one hour a week, F, at 1:00; laboratory, 
periods a week, M, at 7:30; W, at 1:00. Laboratory fee, 
). Professor Hilton. 

34. CYTOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE EMBRYOLOGY. (3 
‘s.) Laboratory work and experimental studies with 
loping organisms. This course may be taken only in 
summer when certain living eggs and larvae can be 
ined. Prerequisites: Zoology B11 or Physiology B23 
B4. Sophomore and Junior years. Lecture, F, at 1:00; 
ratory, W, at 1:00; M, at 7:30. Professor Hilton. 


13. ADVANCED ZOOLOGY. (3 hours.) Comparative 
comy of special groups of invertebrates or vertebrates 
represented in California and on the West Coast. A 
inuation of Zoology B11 and chiefly laboratory work. 
-equisite: Zoology Bil. Junior and Senior years, first 
ester. Field work and laboratory. T, Th, F, at 1:00. 
fessor Hilton. 

14. Brionomics. (3 hours.) An introduction to modern 
ussions and modern experimental and statistical evi- 
Le in variation, heredity and eugenics. A general treat- 
t of the biological bases of plant and animal breeding, 
of sociology and human evolution. <A course of lectures, 
essays and prescribed readings and constant reference 
vorks of DeVries, Galton, Pearson, Davenport, Castle, 
win, Spencer, Weismann, and other recent investigators. 
‘ures three hours a week. Prerequisite: One year of 
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Zoology. Junior and Senior years, second semester. M 
1:00; W, F, at 7:30. Professor Hilton. 


D15 or D16. ADVANCED ZooLocy. (3 hours.) <A cor 
tion of Zoology D138. Prerequisite: Zoology D138. Ju 
and Senior years, either semester. Field work and lab 
tory. Hours to be arranged with the instructor. Lab 
tory fee, $7.00. Professor Hilton. 


D19 and D20. SpreciAL ENTOMOLOGY. (3 hours ea 
Detailed investigations into the anatomy, life histories 
economic relations of some of the groups of insects r 
prejudicial to the interests of mankind. Designed especi 
for those students intending to become growers, plant 
economic entomologists, or doctors of medicine. Prere 
sites: Biology B11 and B18. Junior and Senior years, : 
semester. Field work and laboratory. Hours to be 
ranged with the instructor. Laboratory fee, $7.00. | 
fessor Hilton. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Al and A2. APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
hour.) A general course in the essentials of personal 
giene, with such brief excursions into the field of physiol 
as are necessary to an understanding of the hygienic p 
ciples involved. Supplementing this study of the probl 
of the individual, there will be included a survey of 
principles of public hygiene and sanitation, and a b 
résumé of the most approved measures concerned in { 
aid to the injured. Required of all Freshmen, both sen 
ters. F, at 11:15. Assistant Professors Stoughton, Star 
and Squire. 


‘Bill and B12. Pupiic Hycienr. Advanced course. 
series of lectures on the principles and requirements of { 
lic sanitation, and the problems of general morbidity 
mortality. Required of all Juniors. Hours to be announ 
Assistant Professor Stoughton. q 
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18 and B14. PROBLEMS OF HEREDITY AND EUGENICS, AND 
ATED QUESTIONS OF PERSONAL AND PUBLIC HYGIENE. Ad- 
sed course. Required of all Seniors. Hours to be an- 
need. Assistant Professors Stoughton and Squire. 

2 and B4. ANATOMY AND PHySIOLOGy. (3 hours each.) 
man and comparative. Lectures and laboratory work. 
ts and organs studied and compared with the same in 
lower vertebrates. Azoux models, preserved specimens 
organs, and skeletons are used. Careful drawings by 
1 student of sections, tissues and organs. (Gray, Quain, . 
wart, Howells, Mivart, Reighard, Jennings, and other 
ks of reference.) Class room, two hours a week; labora- 
r, one exercise a week. Sophomore year, both semesters. 
ss room, W, F, at 1:00; laboratory, T, Th, at 1:00. 
oratory fee, $3.00. Assistant Professor Stoughton. 


5. Histotocgy. (3 hours.) Vertebrate. The micro- 
vic study of cells, tissues and organs of man and the 
her vertebrates. Special attention given to methods. 
se intending to study medicine after graduation will find 
‘course and the course in embryology very helpful. Pre- 
aisite: Physiology B3 and B4. Junior and Senior years, 
t semester. T, at 7:30; T, Th, at 1:00. Laboratory fee, 
)0. Professor Hilton. 

46. EmpryoLtocy. (3 hours.) Comparative vertebrate 
wryology. A study of the development of vertebrates up 
and including the formation of adult organs. The eggs 
amphibia, the embryos of birds and mammals, furnish 
material for the study. Prerequisite: Physiology D5. 
1ior and Senior years, second semester. T, at 7:30; T, 
at 1:00. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Professor Hilton. 


BOTANY 


321. GENERAL BoTANy. (3 hours.) <A general course 
ering briefly in two semesters the entire field of botany, 
hh special emphasis on the morphology and phyletic re- 
ionships and evolution of plants. A necessary introduc- 
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tory course for advanced work in Botany. Both labora 
and field work. Laboratory, one exercise a week; lect 
two hours a week. Prerequisite: Biology A2 or its equ 
lent. Sophomore or Junior year, first semester. W, 
7:30; laboratory, W, at 1:00. Laboratory fee, $3.50. 
sistant Professor Crawford. 

B22. GENERAL Botany. (8 hours.) A continuation 
A21, dealing primarily with the flowering plants (Phan 
gams.) Prerequisite: B21 or its equivalent. Sophomor 
Junior year, second semester. W, F, at 7:30 ; laborat 
W, at 1:00. Laboratory fee, $3.50. Assistant Profe 
Crawford. 

C25. Myconogy. (3 hours.) A systematic study of 
great group of fungi, with special emphasis on the mor 
logical, systematic and cytological phases. An imm 
herbarium of fungi is available for reference and sti 
Very important for those intending to study Plant P 
ology. Prerequisites: B21 and B22, or their equivale 
Laboratory, two periods a week; lecture, one hour 4 w 
Junior and Senior years, first semester. S, at 11:15; la 
atory, T, Th, at 1:00. Laboratory fee, $5.00. Assistant ] 
fessor Crawford. 

D26. PLANT PaTHOLoGy. (3 hours.) A study of pi 
diseases, their causal agents, methods of controlling th 
and methods of studying them in the laboratory. An 
portant study for those intending to enter into any pk 
of agriculture. Laboratory, two periods a week; lect 
one hour a week. Prerequisite: Botany C25, unless 
Special arrangement. Junior and Senior years, second s 
ester. S, at 11:15; laboratory, T, Th, at 1:00. Laborat 
fee, $5.00. Assistant Professor Crawford. 

C23. PLANT PHysioLogy. (3 hours.) A study of 
behavior and life processes of plants, their nutrition, rey 
duction, etc. A glass house and a well-equipped laborat 
are available for this work. Laboratory, two periods 
week; lecture, one hour a week. Prerequisite: Botany B 
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or and Senior years, first semester. Lecture, Th, at 
5; laboratory, M, at 7:30, and F, at 1:00. Laboratory 
$10.00. Assistant Professor Crawford. 


4. SUBTROPICAL HORTICULTURE. (2 hours.) An intro- 
ory course in the study of economic fruits and fruit 
ucts of the Pacific Slope and the subtropics. Labora- 
one period a week; lecture, one hour a week. Pre- 
isite: Botany B22. Junior and Senior years, first 
ster. Lecture, T, at 11:15; laboratory, Th, at 1:00. 
ratory fee, $3.50. Assistant Professor Crawford. 


7, ADVANCED Botany. (3 hours.) A detailed study 
1e morphology and taxonomy of some of the groups of 
ts. Chiefly a laboratory course and the work for the 
part individual. Both laboratory and field work. Lab- 
ory, two periods a week; conference or class room, one 
-a week. Prerequisites: Botany A21 and B22. Junior 
enior year, first semester. Hours to be arranged with 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $5.00. Assistant Professor 
vford. 

98. SpeciaL BoTANy. (3 hours.) Same as Botany 
or continuation of that course. Prerequisites: Botany 
and B22. Hours to be arranged with the instructor. 
ratory fee, $5.00. Assistant Professor Crawford. 


31 and D32. SpeciAL MycoLocy. (3 hours each.) Spe- 
and detailed investigations in fungi or plant diseases. 
sratory and field work and occasional conferences with 
instructor. Work for the most part is individual. Time 
e arranged with the instructor. Prerequisite: Botany 

Junior or Senior year. Laboratory fee, $5.00 each. 
stant Professor Crawford. 


30. PLANT PROPAGATION. (3 hours.) The elements and 
ciples of the propagation of plants and improvement of 
+ varieties. Practice in the care of seeds, cuttings, bulbs 
potted plants; in grafting and budding; in hybridizing 
selecting of plants, etc. A glass house, lath house and 
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special laboratory equipment are available for this cou 
Designed for those who are interested in nursery w 
landscape gardening, and many phases of horticulture. c 
room, one hour a week; laboratory, two periods a w 
Prerequisite: C23. Junior and Senior years, second ; 
ester. Class room, Th, at 11:15; laboratory, T, F, ati 
Laboratory fee, $10.00. Assistant Professor Crawfor 


Physical Education 


A course in physiology and hygiene,. described under 
Department of Physiology as Al and A2, Applied Phy; 
ogy and Hygiene, is required of all Freshmen. 


MEN 


Physical measurements are taken twice; at beginning 
first semester and at close of second; primarily to detern 
vital strength and organic weakness; secondarily, to de 
mine muscular strength. Prescribed exercises for indi 
uals below the normal; measurements plotted on antl 
pometrical table to determine development and compari 
with the average. Required of all Freshmen, both sen 
ters; optional for Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors. 

A medical examination is conducted by an authori 
physician to determine the vitality and organic strength 
the student. Required of all students. 


Al and A2. Gymnastics. (1 hour each.) Drill | 
setting-up exercises, U. S. A. Regulations without ar 
Swedish System combined with apparatus, dumb bells | 
Indian clubs. Two class exercises a week. Two periods 
games or outdoor exercise to be elected by the student in ¢ 
sultation with the director. Certain periods of exercise 
replaced by lectures on personal hygiene. Required, Fre 
man year, both semesters. T, F, at 4:00. Assistant E 
fessor Stanton and assistants. 

B3 and B4. GyMNasTics. (1 hour each.) <A contin 
tion of Gymnastics Al and A2, with lectures on hygie 
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ired, Sophomore year, both semesters. T, Peyat rod. 
tant Professor Stanton and assistant. 

and C6. Sports. (% hour each.) Two periods of 
or exercise in games or other exercises to be elected 
1e student in consultation with the director, with lec- 
on social hygiene. Required, Junior year, both semes- 
T, F, at 5:00. Assistant Professor Stanton. 


and C8. Sports. (% hour each.) Two periods of 
yor exercise in games or walking as in C5 and C6, with 
res on hygiene as related to heredity and eugenics. 
ired, Senior year, both semesters. Take abnb 300, AS 
nt Professor Stanton. 


WOMEN 


e Department is at once educative and practical in its 
, endeavoring not only to correct abnormalities of struc- 
and function, but to prevent their occurrence. Physi- 
snd medical examinations are required of all entering 
ants; the physical examination is repeated at the end 
le year. 

4 and A12. GyMNASIUM PRACTICE. (1 hour each.) Two 
ds of gymnasium work; from Thanksgiving to May 1. 
periods of outdoor sports, elected by the student sub- 
to the approval of the director; from October 1 to June 
Required, Freshman year. M, Th, at 3:00, or M, Th, at 

Assistant Professor Squire and Miss Roof. 

i8 and B14. GYMNASIUM PRACTICE. (1 hour each.) A 
inuation of All and A12. Two periods, following the 
ral arrangement of All and A12. Required, Sophomore 
. M, Th, at 5:00. Assistant Professor Squire and Miss 
a 

5 and C16. Sports. (% hour each.) Two periods of 
oor sports elected by the student, subject to the ap- 
‘ral of the director; from October 1 to June 1. Junior 

Assistant Professor Squire and assistant. 
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C17 and C18. Sports. (% hour each.) Two period 
outdoor sports as in C15 and C16, with lectures on hyg 
as related to heredity and eugenics. Senior year. Assis 
Professor Squire and assistant. 


B19 and B20.. FoLK AND NATIONAL DANCING. (% } 
each.) One period; from Thanksgiving to May 1. Elec 
for Freshmen and Sophomores. Assistant Professor Squ 

C21 and C22. FoutK AND NATIONAL DANCING. (% } 
each.) One period; from Thanksgiving to May 1. Prere 
sites: Physical Education B19 and B20 or their equival 
Elective for Sophomores, Juniors and Seniors. Assis! 
Professor Squire. 


C23 and C24. ArstHetTic DANCING. (% hour each.) 
period; from Thanksgiving to May 1. Prerequisites: P| 
ical Education C21 and C22 or their equivalent. Elec 
for Juniors and Seniors. Assistant Professor Squire. 


C25 and C26. GYMNASIUM PRACTICE. (% hour ea 
One period; from Thanksgiving to May 1. Prerequisii 
Physical Education All and Al2, B13 and B14 or # 
equivalent. Elective for Juniors and Seniors. Assist 
Professor Squire and assistant. 


Forty minutes constitutes a period. B19 and B20, | 
and C22, C23 and C24, C25 and C26, or Swimming may 
substituted for one period of out-door exercise. Hours ; 
credits given for these courses may not be used in the 
quirements for graduation. 
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III. History, Social Sciences and 


Philosophy 


History and Constitutional History 


HISTORY 


A7. ENGLISH HIstTory To 1608. (38 hours.) An intro- 
ctory course, in which emphasis is laid upon the use of 
urces and methods of historical work. Freshman year, 
‘0 divisions, first semester. T, Th, S, at 9:30, or at 11:15. 
‘ofessor White. 


A8. ENGLISH History SINCE 1603. (38 hours.) A con- 
wuation of History AT, with similar aims and methods. 
‘eshman year, two divisions, second semester. T, Th, S, 
9:30, or at 11:15. Professor White. 


Ai13 and Al4. ANCIENT CLASSICAL History. (8 hours 
ch.) A history of more recent archeological investigation 
‘the general field of ancient history. M, at 1:00; W, F, 
7:30. Professor Stearns. 


Bi. MerpirvaAL History. (3 hours.) From the fall of 
yme to the Renaissance. Lectures on the use of sources 
pplemented by practice work serve to introduce the stu- 
nt to modern historical methods. Sophomore year, first 
mester. T, Th, S, at 7:30. Professor White. 


B2. Tue RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. (3 hours.) 
com the fourteenth century to the reign of Louis XIV. 
special attention is paid to the lives and writings of the 
‘eat leaders of that period. Sophomore year, second sem- 
ter. T, Th, S, at 7:30. Professor White. 


B21 and B22. ANCIENT ORIENTAL History. (3 hours 
ch.) The beginnings of the earliest civilization and its 
‘velopment in Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt, Persia and Pales- 
ne. Sophomore year, both semesters. M, at 2:00; W, F, 
| 8:30. Professor Stearns. 
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C3. EUROPE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. (3 hours.) 
Prerequisite: A course in English or Medieval history. 
This may be taken as a D course, in which case additional 
work will be required. Junior and Senior years, first semes- 
ter. M, W, F, at 11:15. Professor White. 


D4. EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. (3 hours.) 
Prerequisite: History C8 or D3. Junior and Senior years, 
second semester. M, W, F, at 11:15. Professor White, 


D5 and D6. AMERICAN SOCIAL AND POLITICAL His TORY. 
(8 hours each.) Lectures will be given on the Westward 
movement of the American people, the development of our 
social and political institutions, and the history of political 
parties. The class makes careful studies of certain im- 
portant topics. Prerequisite: A course in American His- 
tory. Junior and Senior years, first and second semesters. 
(Not given in 1915-1916.) Professor White. 


C15. Mopern AstAtTic History. (3 hours.) A study of 
the later life and institutions, chiefly of China and Japan; 
the changes under Western influences, and the various 
relations of Asia with America and Europe. If taken as a 
D course, additional work is required. Prerequisite: A 
course in English, Medieval or American History. Junior 
and Senior years, first semester. M, at 9:30; W, F, at 3:00. 
Professor White. . _ 

D1i6. History or SPANISH AMERICA. (3 hours.) Through 
lectures and collateral reading, a study is made of the life, 
the social and political institutions, the economic develop- 
ment and the relations with Europe and America of the 
principal Spanish-American countries. Prerequisite: A 
course in English, Medieval or American History. Junior 
and Senior years, second semester. M, at 9:30; W, F, at 
3:00. Professor White. io 

For courses in Hebrew History, Early Christian History, 
History of Religion and History of Christianity, see under 
the Department of Biblical Literature. . i 
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CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


9 and D10. COMPARATIVE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. (38 
rs each.) With the English Constitution as a basis, com- 
ison of the constitutions of European and American 
tes is made. This gives a fair knowledge of present-day 
ernments. Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 
xt given in 1915-1916.) “Professor Neely. 


11 and D12. AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. (38 
rs each.) In this course the principles of constitutional 
are taught, constitutional questions discussed and con- 

utional cases examined. Prerequisite: A course in Amer- 

1 History. Junior and Senior years, both semesters. T, 
S, at 8:30. Professor Neely. 


LAW 


1 and B2. ELEMENTARY LAW. (3 hours each.) This 
rse treats of the sources of law, common law, equity. A 
t book is used, also reported cases, combining the “text 
k method” with the “case system” of teaching law. Junior 
| Senior years, both semesters. M, at 1:00; W, F, at 
0. Professor Neely. 


yo and C4. ELEMENTARY LAW AND CONTRACTS, PLEADING 
) EVIDENCE. (38 hours each.) This course treats of the 
nciples of common law, contracts, chancery, and code 
ading by text books and from reported cases. Students 
required to prepare written pleadings for examination, 
icism and marking. Junior and Senior years, both sem- 
ers. T, Th, S, at 9:30. Professor Neely. 


117. AMERICAN DipLomMAcy. (38 hours.) A_ study is 
de in this course of the history of the foreign relations 
the American Colonies under the Continental Congress, 
1 an examination of the important treaties of the United 
ites. Establishment, organization and history of the De- 
‘tment of State. Junior and Senior years, first semester. 
at 8:30; W, F, at 2:00. Professor Neely. 
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D18. INTERNATIONAL Law. (3 hours.) In this course 
study is made of the principles and rules of law that 
been adopted for the conduct of international affairs 
consenting nations. Junior and Senior years, second se 
ter. M, at 8:30; W, F, at 2:00. Professor Neely. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


B1 and B2. INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS. (3 hours ea 
An elementary course which covers the entire field. 
ducted for those desiring a general knowledge of the 
ject, it lays the foundation for specialization in the dep 
ment. Sophomore and Junior years, both semesters. 
1:00; W, F, at 7:30, or M, W, Py atari Protea 
ner and Mr. Brandt. 

B38. PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. (3 hours.) A rapid 
vey of the field covered in Economics Bl and B2, intended 
to meet the needs of mature students, particularly | 
specializing in other fields. Junior and Senior years, ' 
semester. T, Th, S, at 11:15. Professor Sumner and 
Brandt. os 

C5. MONEY AND BANKING. (3 hours.) The history 
theory of money and banking, especially in their bearing 
the practical problems of today. Prerequisite: Econon 
Bi and B2 or B38. Junior and Senior years, first semes 
My (ater2: 0055 Wit ate 30. Professor Sumner and — 
Brandt. — 

C6. PuBLic FINANCE. (8 hours.) A study of taxai 
and other methods of meeting governmental expenditt 
in the light of both theory and practice. The budget, l 
and national taxation, and public debts are among the su 
jects taken up. Prerequisite: Economics C5. Junior 
Senior years, second semester. M, at 2:00; W, F, at 8:8 
Professor Sumner and Mr. Brandt. : 

D7. CORPORATION ECONOMICS. (38 hours.) <A i 
the growth of modern methods of large scale production 
distribution. The benefits and dangers of monopolies — 
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rusts. Pools, trusts, and other forms of combination 
idered, together with plans for their regulation. Junior 
Senior years, first semester. M, at 3:00, W, F, at 9:30. 
essor Sumner. 

. PROBLEMS OF LABOR. (38 hours.) The factory sys- 
modern organization of labor, woman and child labor, 
r legislation, workingmen’s insurance, and other appro- 
te problems. Prerequisite: Economics B1 or B3. Junior 
Senior years, second semester. (Not given in 1915- 
.) Professor Sumner. 

(0. TRANSPORTATION. (3 hours.) A study of the prin- 
| problems involved in securing and regulating the land 
water transportation of the United States. Normally 
ws Economics D7. Junior and Senior years, second sem- 
- M, at 3:00; W, F, at 9:30. Professor Sumner. 

19 and D20. APPLIED SocioLocy. (1 hour each.) The 
< consists of first-hand study of local industrial and 
ul problems, together with the reading and discussion 
he latest literature treating of these subjects. Senior 
, both semesters. Hour to be arranged. Professor 
ner and Mr. Brandt. 

21 and B22. ELEMENTS OF SocioLocy. (3 hours each.) 
development of society, its functions, institutions and 
es. Illustrations are drawn from primitive society as 
as from the America of today. Sophomore and Junior 
‘s, both semesters. T, Th, S, at 9:30. Professor Sumner 
Mr. Brandt. 

25. Poor RELIEF. (3 hours.) An examination of the 
es of pauperism and their remedy, the obligation of 
sty and the methods of relief. Prerequisites: Sociology 
and B22, or Economics Bl and B2 or B3. Junior and 
ior years, first semester. T, Th, S, at 7:30. Professor 
ly. : 

26. CRIMINOLOGY. (3 hours.) A study of crime from 
social point of view, including its cause and the treat- 
t of the criminal. Normally follows Economics C25. 


bi 
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Junior and Senior years, second semester. T, Th, S, at 7:3) 
Professor Neely. | 

D27. THEORIES OF SociAL REFORM. (3 hours.) Fro 
Plato’s Republic to Modern Socialism. The prineip; 
schemes, Utopian and scientific, for the radical change c 
social organizations. Prerequisites: Economics B21 an 
B22 and B1 and B2 or B83. Junior and Senior years, fn 
semester. T, Th, S, at 8:30. Professor Sumner. | 

C28. Ciry PropLeMs. (8 hours.) The chief social an 
economic problems incident to modern city life. In additio 
to the general class work, each student is required to selec 
some problem for special investigation. Prerequisites: He 
nomics Bl or B3 or B21. Junior and Senior years, secon 
semester. T, Th, S, at 11:15. Professor Sumner. 

D30. IMMIGRATION. (3 hours.) A study of the cause 
and effects of immigration. Special emphasis is given t 
the present-day American issues. Junior and Senior year 


second semester. T, Th, S, at 8:30. Professor Sumner. | 
| 


Philosophy 4 
PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION | 


Bl. ELEMENTS OF PsycHoLoGy. (3 hours.) Intended t 
give the student a general view of the field of psychology 
its aims, methods, values, relations, and its application t 
practical conduct. Class and individual experiments i 
illustrate and supplement the text. Text-book, lecture: 
recitations and laboratory work. Required in all coul ‘ 
Sophomore and Junior years, two divisions, first semestel 
M, at 2:00; W, F, at 8:30; or M, at 3:00; W, F, at 9zt 
Assistant Professor Hughes. . 

B2. PsycHoLocy. (3 hours.) Same as Psychology ‘BI 
Second semester. M, at 3:00; W, F, at 9:30. Assistan 
Professor Hughes. 

B3 and C4. PRINCIPLES OF PsycHOLOGy. (3 hours oan 
This course is intended for those students who desire a mor 
extended study of psychology along the lines of B1 or Bi 


* 
. 


‘ 
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e emphasis is laid upon the comparative study of dif- 
nt systems, upon individual experiment and class dem- 
ration. Text-book, lectures, recitations, and laboratory 
s. Those who take this course fulfill the three-hour 
irement in Psychology and get three hours in addition. 
1omore and Junior years, both semesters. T, Th, S, at 
. Assistant Professor Hughes. 
3. ADVANCED PsycHoLoGy. (38 hours.) Designed to 
the student a more intimate knowledge of the more 
srtant problems of modern psychology in its varying 
ches. Some of the problems discussed are those.in gen- 
psychology, abnormal psychology, animal psychology, 
hotherapy and educational psychology. Lectures, out- 
readings, reviews and theses. Intended for those plan- 
- to enter the professions of teaching, medicine, law and 
ministry. Prerequisite: Psychology B1 and B2. Junior 
Senior years, second semester. M, at 2:00; W, F, at 
). Assistant Professor Hughes. 
7. EDUCATIONAL PsycHoLoGy. (38 hours.) A course in 
practical application of psychology to the educative 
ess, the theories of the functions of education and the 
3; which govern the educative procedure. The topics are 
ted in the light of modern psychological and physiologi- 
investigations, and the course is intended for those going 
the professions of teaching, medicine, law and the 
istry. Bagley’s Educative Process, lectures and assigned 
lings. Prerequisite: Philosophy Bl. Junior and Senior 
rs, first semester. T, Th, S, at 9:30. Assistant Pro- 
or Hughes. 
8. History OF EDUCATION. (8 hours.) A continua- 
of Psychology C7. An historical and critical treatment 
he methods and ideals of the Greek, Roman and modern 
cational systems. Text-book and assigned readings. 
ior and Senior years, second semester. T, Th, S, at 9:30. 
istant Professor Hughes. 
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PHILOSOPHY | 

B21. Logic. (3 hours.) The course is designed to be 
introduction to the essentials of reasoning. Stress is | 
upon exercises in logical construction, the detection of {4 
lacies, and upon conception and classification. Induct 
and deduction in their relations, as employed in scient 
research. Text, recitations, lectures and written assij 
ments. Sophomore and Junior years, first semester. M, 
2:00; W, F, at 8:30. Professor Parker. a. | 
B23. THE ELEMENTS or ETHICS. (3 hours.) The ori 
and development of moral ideas. The relation of th 
ideas and of their development to civilization, with espec 
reference to their bearing upon the relation of the individ 
to society. The problems considered are those of goodne 
evil, duty, freedom, conscience, the nature of the self, a 
the supreme good. Lectures, required readings and thes 
Prerequisite: Psychology Bl or B2. Required of all 1 
taking Philosophy C32. Junior year, first semester. TH 
S, at 8:30. Professor Parker. | 
B24. THE ELEMENTS oF Etuics. (3 hours.) Same. 
Philosophy B23. Sophomore and Junior years, second se 
ester. M, at 3:00; W, F, at 9:30. Professor Parker. 
C25. ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY. (3 hour: 
Lectures, readings of fragments of early Greek philosophe 
and selected readings from the writings of Plato and Ar 
totle. An extended thesis treating of some fundameni 
problem of ancient philosophy. Text, Rogers’ “A Studen 
History of Philosophy.” Junior and Senior years, first se) 
ester. T, Th, S, at 11:15. Professor Parker. | 
C26. MopERN PHILOSOPHY. (3 hours.) Lectures, a) 
readings from Descartes, Leibniz, Locke, Hume, and Kail 
A thesis dealing with some modern philosophical problem | 
required. Rogers’ text. Rand’s “Classical Philosophers 
Reference is made to Royce’s “The Spirit of Modern Philc 
ophy,” and to Calkin’s “The Persistent Problems of Phile 
ophy.” Junior and Senior years, second semester. Tar | 
S, at 11:15. Professor Parker. | 


a4 
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‘99 THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. (3 hours.) A course 
igned for more advanced students of philosophy. May 
substituted for Philosophy B23 by those students who 
ke Philosophy their major, and likewise by other students 
approved preparation. May also be taken as an elective 
students who have completed B23 with A grade. Lec- 
es and theses. Junior and Senior years, second semester. 
Th, S, at 8:30. Professor Parker. 
n keeping with the requirements of those who plan to 
ome graduate students of Philosophy, certain courses are 
red, one each semester, in which the spirit of independ- 
“research is encouraged, and methods of specialized study 
| within certain limits employed. Except by consent of 
department, registration in these courses is limited to 
dents whose major is Philosophy. Prerequisites: Nine 
Irs of Philosophy and Psychology, including C25 and C26. 
327. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. (3 hours.) The 
irse is designed to familiarize the student with the out- 
2s, divisions and methods of procedure in the several 
inches of philosophical inquiry. Junior and Senior years, 
%t semester. M, T, Th, at 4:00. Professor Parker. 


328. Mertapuysics. (3 hours.) An inquiry for the 
idamental conceptions of philosophy. Junior and Senior 
rs, second semester. M, T, Th, at 4:00. Professor Parker. 
329. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. (3 hours.) The origin 
1 nature of religion. Its development as a corollary of 
ilization through stages approaching to the level of rev- 
gon and redemption. These stages considered with espe- 
1 reference to their illustration by the religion of Israel 
J its culmination in Christianity. Junior and Senior years, 
st semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) Professor Parker. 

D80. MopDERN PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEMS. (38 hours.) An 
ort to state the prominent tendencies in present-day think- 
s, and to relate them to their proper historical sources. 

nior and Senior years, second semester. (Not given in’ 
15-1916.) Professor Parker. 
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STUDENTS 


The register of students is made up at the beginning | 
the second semester. : 

Freshmen whose entrance units have been accepted ai 
who have carried the work of the first semester satis: 
torily are placed in the first list; the others in the s on 
In respect to other classes, those are placed in the first li 
who are matriculated and who do not fall short more th: 
six hours and six credits of the necessary hours and credi 
required at the middle of the year for which they a 
registered; all others in the second list. 

The standing of students enrolled for less than oj 
semester is provisional. ; 


GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Mary Edna Lochridge ee Long Beac 
B.A., Pomona College, Fellow in Philosophy : 
Paul Adams 0c 220.2) ee 1. ee Pomor 
B.A., Pomona College : 
Marguerite Boardman ....) 2) 7 Claremo1 
B.A., Wellesley College 
Robert Bruce Findlay: 2.4/2... ee Pomon 
B.A., Parsons College 
Katharine Alma Hoskins... Claremor 
B.A., Pomona College : 
Paul Houghton WW... ee Claremor 
Ph.B., University of Iowa | 
Ernest Everett Jones <.........2... ne Claremor 
B.S., Pomona College . 
Katharine Isabel Jones 1.) Etiwand 
B.A., Pomona College a 
Margaret Metcalf ~................. J) Claremon 
B.A., Pomona College Ee 


Edith Elvira McConnell ...........1), eee Claremon 
B.A., Pomona College i” 

M.S., University of California 

Stuart Luther Peck 2.0.4. Claremon 


B.S., Pomona College 
Alfred Oswald Woodford 2... 2. Claremon 


B.A., Pomona College 
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SENIOR CLASS 


NETIC Tie ATSC toe occ cerca cancaenans--teh~-aceeon-¥- Santa Ana 
(Sap Rate gs At ail Sy el a een a noe Santa Ana 
BI ACO 2a occ nce ap crv nentenneencnnnnn nnn ntehatnerendercnscs Pomona 
Mev avian Banks. ao. o 8... c-ncennenneen-eeennoe ee” San Dimas 
(Sn SELES ae Sag fe hs dace DAE a peel Santa Ana 
as fie ERS Sn Sr sa ge ap Redlands 
5 SRR SPSS: ML ESAT] Wi a Long Beach 
BRIA AL DOT MS OUPTET. 5, 22 --25-------- 00 -nen-ecnnec range cnsene eee San Diego 
Ed nope he due Ssemnah oe se arse Claremont 
Meee tynette) Burnell nin... nc -ncecoen nseestewen Claremont 
ELS ale oe OS aa a aCe Long Beach 
rll Ui Scr at) ie ES ae aerials ioe ee cieey Pomona 
h Lathrop Clary ..... “Bich ly lait Ae eel Rall Regina, Canada 
e Margaret Clausen .............--.-----------seeeeneereeees Santa Ana 
MP aTed \ClENCY  .o.a2 noo. 5-22 al yes enccenereenne ence nee Claremont 
el Augusta Converse ...........--------:--c-eeeeceeeeeecteeet Claremont 
EAE STSIS tS Gy if 5 fg a eae eee Upland 
y Huntington Culver ..............--...-------2-eceereeoee Long Beach 
MEELOUNCY, DaAggs <..-.22 2 22-c.-cc--scae-n-saneeeoeeeneneen ness Claremont 
TTPO WTI MUCOGIND ooo oc oa oe re conne ten nn nccon <ebyertanennan----- Claremont 
MTG Y UT se GO CAING) 2.2.0 cb cccpcct, =n ee Scent sonanna pesto Claremont 
(a En ua ahaa a LS Bat a ide a. ae Claremont 
(ae hb PERC OER 1 2 ele aor peat eee ae Claremont 
Mer, DECINIOV SON <.....- secede <2 ease Prescott, Arizona 
(os ON SPS EE 1 pple ea a le a Long Beach 
Meriazel Hamilton 22........-...-.2...--.20--ccqeccnee-atecersnenes Pasadena 
ERIN g ICS a SS a ee Stok bt rca eee Upland 
Meevinitred Hill —22.2222::-2..- DP ERR tn, M eee iA Claremont 
ISLES tS Fe Senior errno near neee Maywood, Illinois 
Bepeee Twitchell Holme. :.....-..--.....-.:.-.--.--------------- Los Angeles 
ee EL OTT oo rocco 5-0 oon occ cee wenenenanesthnen--naap seer ene Tulare 
OSS 2 IGYS] 5s 1a ee Pasadena 
IC FATS OFLULGSON: ©,.)2.52.2cc-c-oseccecr--2-0-_-2--e se -ecbaeneee Alhambra 
se) Harmon Humphrey.............-...- ------------c----t--+0-+ Claremont 
RST TITTY SCIEN oo |.Y52cece sce ccnd ope eaceencansnraouonerenee-- Banning 
MEME AtLOTSON JAIMNES..........-..--..---p---i1cceeee-netereennoeesneeee Redlands 
ENG Fed op a cs SS ae teens See ee San Dimas 
a Martha Kingsbury ...........------------------e--e seen Hemet 
lin Jerome LaFollette  ...............--.-..-------e22---e-oeeo Highland 
men) Munderloh Landale ...................--.------ Omaha, Nebraska 
MITVITCC, LCC -..c...--<2-c-02--2d0-ooe-ceececncnsesnneetnnnrrernennne> Pomona 
ward Payson Marsh. ...............--------- Meters T ere hist: Claremont 
Meee Havergal Marsh ...........-...--------:0c---r---0--s1e++0- Escondido 
en Marguerite Mcllvried .............-------20----p2---- rn: Pomona 


Seen Gammon Metz. ..........--2-i-.-2---2------ Sheridan, Wyoming 
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Margaret Lyons Moles ........2. ee 
Charlotte Neely 1.0/0.0... 
Courtenay Stuyvesant Overin .......00 0 oe. 

Amy Pefley 1:00. ee 
Byron Stevens Phillips 2... 0 
Nettie Elsey Pike ol) 2 

Archie ‘Goodrich Postlethwait . 2 3 ee 

Ethel Irene Prosser. ...........:........ 
Walter Seaton Reeves «.....U..0.2 

Hero Excelsior Rensch  ..!.....,....2 32 ad 
Adah Rogers... : 
Barbara Stevens Sanford |:......2 [ee 
Queenie Santikian 1.0... Fow 
EUs Savory 2... 0.0.0. ccocs cessation Clarem 
Marian Easter Skinner 120 San Bernard 
Helen. Whipple Smith 1.2. ee Clarem: 
Herbert Spoor = .22.2s.0.00.0ccc0ssce nr Redlar 
Roy Ables. Stewart’ -2........ San Bernardi 
Chi Tsae Wang 2.0.2. rr Soochow, Chi 
Nannie Evelyn Weed ......000._.....2. Claremc 
Carl. Irvmg Wheat. .....-2..2... ee Los Ange 
Peter J. Wiebe 020000 2 Lordsb 
Margaret Dorothy Wilcox ..............2:2c00-----..--.. Lamanda 
Gladys. Wilson. .2.....:2........5...:-<1< Pomo 
Mary Lillian Woodford 2. 2) Claremc¢ 
Wiliam Perkins Channon see Oberlin, 0] 
Loyd Otterman Cooper’ ..........1.. ee Burba 
Claude. Craft. ..2sc.cc...-.c.sct0csccsc-<c.0cc 4 Elsinc 
John .Baker Durkee................ San Dim 
Colvin Heath | 25.1... 22-c sak cies Pomo 
Florence Wheat Hoover .................2= sn Clarem 
Emma Ruth Matheson ..........._ eee Glendo 
Valentine Johnson Powelson ........................_. Tacoma, We 
Voyle Dixon Rector ....)) 4 Omaha, Nebras 
Birdenia Elizabeth Smith." Claremo 


JUNIOR CLASS 


Constance Abbott...) Claremo 
Julia Lillias Andrews ‘ple 
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pS EAP S05 I's UD Re ge Claremont 
ESTE) SA Sere SS Rn Opa Ge ee Tulare 
(bur Kirkpatrick Cobb ....................----- oe ee Me Tulare 
ERR SS cet Ne a enor nee ee Pomona 
Mane Whitehouse Coleman .................------.--.---------- Pasadena 
Meerrances Curtiss <.....-..-.-...-..2..-----ce-9-c------------+ Lordsburg 
Sree William. Davies. .....-.2...----<<....sceent--- -_Los Angeles 
Reeevoodward Dodge. ..........---..00-....-2..-.-=:-.. Santa Barbara 
Meee matherine Branklin. ....:...---.:-2--..12-c.0---0--+- Carpinteria 
ESAS WEST 0) Pasadena 
Memiarcaret Freeman. ..................-2..---0----0--cene- beer ne Upland 
Me Lloyd Gardner ..........-.--.-----c------s:eseeeeeeceencencesceeees Claremont 
See sherman. Gillett. 1-222. cone nent Claremont 
ythe Alice Graves. .......-.----:-0+--sseeecececee seeeeeteeeetetees Whittier 
rjorie Elizabeth Griffin -..........-..------------------------+ Whittier 
Wiam Ferguson Hamilton. ............-......------------<--0---tr: Orosi 
Belen) ELATEICY o.--0----- on nseee nee snnvacdndere etree Borage en ee Upland 
en Franklin Hawley .................... 114 ie San Diego 
SSRIS rela ean Cen See eee ame Armada 
RL LEO OS ooo ca och cca c ce ecverddakacnsenetsSbamestansceencen-al ie Pasadena 
BE PANK HOWE ...2.—..----0n.--cenncnente-casnnncestpeen es Chula Vista 
meecoyd King ....................... Soa he ee So Covina 
GES ga Sn Ae eee a ee Pomona 
MMMM EM TLC RNB 20 cosa te sw ccas tte esd ronvayeentves--- Cucamonga 
Ge haa a ohn esas cence acecnnianin ntcncenscee-- Ontario 
wectark Marchant .-:........... Meee Bes car Neee net Re San Dimas 
pe Se na ae er |e ee Claremont 
@eehath McLaughlin -..................---..-.--i- South Pasadena 
SE COC Te ng ee Claremont 
D A RAST pe te Se aaa ees ee Upland 
LSE Sgt 4 a a a South Pasadena 
Meer bmmett Raitt... ...----------.-.-2------se anne Porterville 
Ieplanche Robe —_...............-.--------------------sseceeesseos Pueblo, Colo. 
orge P. Schooling ................ ----------------------- Warrensburg, Mo. 
dian Marie Pauline Schulz .............-.----------------------+ Upland 
wy Margaret Seeley .........-.----------:-------:----eeereett Covina 
SASS a eR is estan ee eS Upland 
LM MS dacs Magenta San Bernardino 
EL SO SOS SERUM oe ico as a ae ee eae Orange 
SEG: a eee eee Corona 
Beeler SUC Claremont 
Meme Noyes 'Fhompson. .........-.-.....:---cecco--os teense Highland 
Re ie ie Sa Aah eae ere Highland 
SONG i Ee enn Se Claremont 
Meee marion Watenpaugh. .._.........-- 2.2220... Ontario 


Meerirchild White _...-02...-----...--.0.---222---.2---<-0s---- Claremont 
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Mary Cordelia White .......... 5 ee San Dim 
Clara Malvina Williams _.......) Porteryil 
Harriet: Holcomb Windrem. ............... 0 ee Pomo) 
Marjorie Burton Woodford. ............. ee Claremo 
Frances Yeomans »:..............4) 4.00 Long Bea 
Harold John Burt ............ 2 Uplai 
Margery Carpenter ....-.-................. ee __.. Hem 
Hazen Graves Chamberlin ....................... pots we Ischua, N, 7 
Theodore Hamilton Coke ..............) ae Down 
Fred Austin Cox 2.000.000. Holtvil 
Juliet Dixon oon. ceo ocececeelecd senses Hanfo) 
Paul Frantz Dresher ~..........0..2) 3 Lordsbui 
Ruth Frantz 2.002 ee Lordsbui 
Pauline Christine Jahraus .......... 30a Laguna Bea 
Mildred Lavinia Jones... ...4. ee Salt Lake City, Ute 
John Lamont McFadden _.....1...)) ee Santa Ar 
Marguerite Parsons ,................_ a Claremoi 
Katherine Virginia Sinks._.............:... ee San Dies 
Vesta Marie Slaughter... ee Pomon 
Gretchen Virginia Smith -_............ ee Claremo1 
Joseph Robert Sperl —.......0J.........: cone ee Pomor 
Katherine Stein. 2. .0...42....2_.3e Long Beac 
David Sturges .... 0 ee Claremo1 
Louise Walker. ...0.00.30.5...00.40..... Pomon 
Cyril Harvey Warren. ..............:.... Escondic 
Glenn Baird Wilkins _............ Claremo1 
‘Jeannette Williams ........................ Pomon 
Marguerite Arthelda Young ..._ 3 gee Claremor 

SOPHOMORE CLASS 

Ethel Pauline Allen, ................ce Claremor 
Jessie Moultrie Allott. ....._......2... ee Alliance, ( 
Jean Armstrong ?)...25..2.<-0::....---0i-s Phoenix, Ari: 
Henry Reavis Barcus ..........:.....,0 omon 
James Bell Baxter .....:..........:............ eee Claremor 
William Samuel Belden. .........................ee Alta Lom 
Wayne’ LeRoy Bell 222... 0... Claremon 
Marianne Elizabeth Bidelman. ........ 20k ee Los Angele 
Ada Alberta Black .........:............ Je Santa An 
Jesse Christian Brandt .......................e Lordsbur 
Clarence Wilbur Brock ...................4.0) ee Pomon 
Harold Delbert. Brown ..2..:.....-....-........2 ae El Mont 
Winifred Estelle Bullock ........:..............00 River 
Mary Dorcas Butman ....................... Whittie 


*New students entering second semester. 
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BEFFEL ING GAIMP DEL Fo i..cesacccscenns-nenctec-nteanesee nnn setoe ese Orange 
TOOL OLILONS 950 ii areactcae tse sheet nte-cos opoeaeeeseaeeeendee =e Pomona 
RES 1 22 en a Sn e Florence 
M@eeeeroline Chamberlin. ........---..<-0----.00-.-.-<-0-0- Ischua, N. Y. 
a Fat Fg at US oe em i ee cee ee Claremont 
MINOT NCS COLCTISD © hye occ. concen rwoe nd accennensnenaten lone: Pomona 
SSL ACE 820) 0 4 i Covina 
Fe CELE 7 Yeas a a en ee A El Centro 
el ha San WC na ee ee Santa Ana 
MMELCCETICK, CLOMET ........-..-----ee-ceeceeecce een en ence cn eeeeceneee Upland 
USES og CSG aaa aie ie ee Riverside 
EE eA ISO T Ey cos c- ts oepteac- obec nop sancensouesanccbrvarndarest> Riverside 
| Gg aaa Set lpg aes enn Nr aes at oa Claremont 
ac RESIN 0 aco IS Ae A ee San Diego 
NE GS cl ou iB SES MEI SRS ew neem ler era me Pomona 
OTs Ie iad D0 Fe: a Claremont 
ES SSI) i ieee ce ee Fullerton 
EVE ol RTL bao. 0 ea oe Nordhoff 
BMEIEOL AN PIQUE 2.2 5.---.sen nse -cddntsconteaeceeseeeneesoes Anaheim 
0 Fd YIU LTA Oa eso ssn c sein neat wiawad eccreuedepeeetaasewcesene ot Lordsburg 
ES CE OP Claremont 
ES IN CLAY. 290s. 2a. ans enssedcaseue peters babes nn Los Angeles 
il oe ie Soe Seana Sete ee ce el eee Banning 
RAINES SW G29 oR ene Claremont 
ANS Nee Sel DS RU Se) Ra Pasadena 
ST lg Steen OZ ale a oe nn Re ee CE Pasadena 
Memmrugene Genung ........---..5.-..cecestee ceca n eee ‘ee Ree Pomona 
SEI (ga APES th (0 a ean Ventura 
SSUES | QS See a es CR A Covina 
Sy SITIES 7a Fo (SSS a ee ea eo ne Anaheim 
Mam Marshall Greathouse |......2........2.....0.-0.000---+- Santa Ana 
LES i Rae eee Boo See co Pasadena 
MUTT i G3 gc) | ee Long Beach 
CU URS 010071 5 a ee Pasadena 
A EUG SUG OE 1, ie Ontario 
ET ett AtT Vie eos a. Upland 
EE 1 VOTONIC | -c---- wane noe oe hese enn t case Pasadena. 
ES UCTS oF i ee Ceres 
SEE TT OUOCTICON «. .....2200000122c-~ ccs stesce panne gsceteeoe cane Rivera 
URS EE an ane Oe Re te a Fresno 
Meprexter Jouvenat,. JY. ...0.....--....50)betseecee ess Sheridan, Wyo. 
MINE OOG, IC CTINCGY: 2... 8.._...---2nnc--naccene oratory spueeeeteoeeeaes Pomona 
ES ade A ae oe Whittier 
SSS SS SS RL AR Pomona 
ae Ran a a ee ene eee ees a Long Beach 


ESS ele cee nS Santa Ana 
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Hazel Leone Maurer ..................-....5e Los Angel 
Hazel Avis McClees. -2........-2-..s-c-...---.0/0 rn Claremo | 
Clara Belle McConnell .W..:.....4....... Claremo 
Frank Dole McCulloch. ...................1:0c eee U 

Lois Applegate McLaughlin ........................ Lamanda | 
Dorothy Neely 2.0.1.0 ei.ccsspscteresee Claremo| 
Faustina (Nennove) 24) 4a  aenenie bigs Ae Fullerti 
Clara Belle Nielsen oo... W.........:::1.--...0e Monrov 
Eleanor Okel) oo .cc..25.0 sc.2:c--nocsceanes Norwa_ 
Charles Kddy Orcutt... 4. National Ci 
Margaret DeMotte Overholtzer ..............-.--.......... Claremo 
Wesley Lee Paul on. cccc. cae ee Glenda 
Lewis Clifford Plush .......:.:......0 ome! 
Lowell Clark Pratt... Pomo1 
James Lee Pride |... Pomor 
Eisie Ann Randall WW... Whitti 
William Harold Rapson ..................) Claremo) 
Anna Belle Robinson _.................. Claremo? 
Warren Sumner Rogers ..-_......... 2 Los Angel) 
Paul Edward Schwab 0......ccc.--.0-.--. Ontar 
Dorothy Ashton Shades... | ae Rock Rapids, Ioy 
Katherine Crowell Sharpless ......................... Perr. 
Carl Shepard... -cscc.cssntscce-cie-c--u 1 ; 
Karle Valentine Skinner... San Bern h 
Mary Isabel Smiley 21020: Orang 
Amelia Ora Smith: 2.00. o-ccnnsssc Claremo1 
Georgia Victoria Smith ....../.......0 Santa Ar 
Mabel, Ayretta Stanford ...... 79 ee Claremoi | 
Anna. Abigail Stewart ......._. ar Claremo1 
Helen Hope Sturges... Claremor| 
Walter Eugene Coe Sturges .......4 eee Claremo1 
Elizabeth Hayden Taylor ..................) ee Ontar. 
Mabel Louise Tubbs _........2..... a Tusti| 
Jerome Bonaparte Walden _..... eee Claremo1 
Richard Carlisle Waltz .................35uenn ntari 
Marion Skinner “Warren. ...._......._.. 0 ee vin 
Paul. Edward Webb. ...........:........_._ Pomon 
James David Weinland ._.<. Ban n| 
Florence’ Jone Wilson. ..............-.... Artesi 
Florence Mary Wilson... oonaanccan-c ee Los Angel 
Elsie Katharine Wingood ............ =.) Santa An) 
Lola May. ‘Wire _............ se Chin’ 
John’ Dick Young... San Bernardin| 


| 
i) 


q 
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(@emustathius Alimisis ................ -..-.-----.--:------ .......Ontario 
UES BEASTS 6 DA le ee Carpinteria 
(TEES aT Re US Et Sean co ee Paso Robles 
EE LOMIS. DEPrestTrom) 2.25....-22.2-.-2----cealveovenesndese El Monte 
feemercuerite Bolton .........-......--c--cc-seeeest Long Beach 
1) PUISSCO SEN] 72) | pe nen Moe ee over San Dimas 
| EET AUSF IST 5 5k A a ee een Oise Re enn ee Pomona 
RYE a aus gy Sea ee Oe See Canton, China 
| COPS Te! | ce Ses eee rao a Long Beach 
CN PA ea Shae coal space tdseedes Pomona 
1 SELLA GUGES ESS AGO 5 SRR eae epee ee ene eno Claremont 
ENGR GOES een eo oan Pree San Diego 
TSS go) 0 Sealer ee ee BR Redondo Beach 
1 RE gr SE ee ieee eee erg ae ro Pomona 
PER OR EL SLLALUSHOMM «ic... 5-222. sogeeneneneeeee eee re oe Holtville 
Es A SR eee esas oper ere Upland 
AP aR Se ee eee eee Nene re | ane Claremont 
IEG) at 0 | a Los Angeles 
feetierpert Humphrey ..............-------12--0.---t-<: Escondido 
(Hubbard Johnson. .............-..------------e _....Ontario 
IIe) | PONMSOM§ ooo nbn ps eee st cest ens Ontario 
ETT A PONTISOT 25 oo opsen = Soe tenant tcsgedeledexenne=ocsiinr sees Pomona 
MPL ATAVAMG  --..2---.---c::---.-..5-38808 pes Marugame, Japan 
MIN KO CVES ot nonce eedenccndensenesncceeeseeeeee Claremont 
se Gaylord Kirkpatrick 22..........2iec--.----l eee eee Pomona 
rd Arthur Krause -....-.-------------s een Anaheim 
ley Anne McClees .........-..-------------1---- eer Claremont 
a Camp McDonald ..........--.-.--------------e Pasadena 
i LIES an iaesemeeremeemar fe koe rerereeeens Compton 
| PE Ee ee ee acide assent deca Corona 
; LEE RR Rp Rieter eee Phe seem Banning 
ETE tC OHITESON © .2.-.0.--00-- 2-0 -0--n<2saapasidarecc-}—naene5-- Dinuba 
MNS ATi SEATS eos. ooo. no: ogneceens-cinctoeeqeneo=! ...Porterville 
MEOH GSN AW  --1:..--..-:-,---------2----ac-nientynsgncen=oe Claremont 
Meeride@ar Staflord _.......--..--..--.----------c-2---neseeenceee Santa Ana 
BPE, StADIES ...........-.------.---------n-ne-n-nnnneeeneeneeceneepeesnenes Chicago 
RE EYEE it ae Pomona 
REE LICK NCY 2-22 202-6-4-225---25-<apupsencedeceusaqeers-re-e-- Upland 
2 1 gS or em El Monte 
NOY oon 065 nots ste nnesontuse ent oieescsewssee Claremont 
ID no rine esac son nek een tem enne eg e cone iaeeean st Escondido 
vieve Newman Vredenburgh ..................------------0-------- Chino 
Id Ramsey Youngman .........----------------eeeeee Santa Ana 
[ ceased. 
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FRESHMAN CLASS 


Hollis Partridge Allen .........0 22 ee 
Mabel Allen 2.0.0.0... ee 


Robert Rowe Benson 
Ruth Benson -.o..0...250...c.c.0-0-ccc1-seectedesn i 
Edwin Frisbie Birdsall _.W..20.22c....0.000 1 Co: 


Margaret Winslow Bixby ....2..........00) ee 
Frederick Sumner Brackett ........... 2 
Catherine Helen Bradshaw 


William Thomas Melvin Cook ..........._ . 3s | 
Helen Laura Cowles 


Horace Willard Cutler 4... nn Pasac 
AY" 
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SST IG 10 ps lal i Santa Ana 
| FSA) ft i ae le Claremont 
SE IEA Pal eta neem 1 eo) sale ala IN. SE Pomona 
NR RD ETS Rs Ste el ae oeec ne eeaeee Seen ene Orosi 
SUG Ti calle! dl eg RS a ec teen sree erenyar seroma Claremont 
PATTY La Sees peop gg a ee ete Covina 
Mae Dayton Hitchcock ...............------:----------2------- Pasadena 
| RA FS] 0 RS Se a ee a ie Da ee ee Claremont 
BES AINESON, ooo o-oo nanan nner nese cenneneeemnsneenes Corona 
Brian JENKINS ..........n.-.---c---n-ne-e-nnnenenesesnnnceetnecteetees Ontario 
lotte Mary J ohnson Pe ey cee South Pasadena 
IN i sete dbm wane hud cn ner peamage es Pomona 
USE ans ad, Sa Se ea lie se ne ara en ee ee an Long Beach 
MEE 72) TNCs ne oan de lgwen nt ogee tame Harwich, Mass. 
ME May JONES. ~..-2.---..n2/--- a. nnenceeeeete cn cweece sect eeenncees Whittier 
ert Pemymmond Kendall =e teens tctoce Santa Ana 
im Royal King ..........---------------------se Claremont 
Te oo ececnsp cerned sausettors pan latee Pasadena 
A a een oor eee Claremont 
alt ut SES Se Sc ale mB Ae ie Claremont 
CER SI ae ean me el ora ere ere ee Claremont 
I en ne ruse cnc necat prude ae snenacenn Santa Ana 
ert Charles MeCulloch EES lente TOS" See Upland 
Mee tizabeth, McGee 2 .-...--...-2-22--- a ele--------- Pasadena 
orie Leslie McKillop .............-.:.-------------- Silverdale, Wash. 
Shiller cn Upland 
Mradne Miller oc. o2 n-ne cn ceee cece eee Pasadena 
EE tell ae 0, Sg raat Aue ne te Sane Pomona 
eS a a a ae Ae en et Ontario 
PINT CLOUT roe ecw et cag ge cnn ecandantcgannnnne Ontario 
thy MEU Y. 0 rae) oe se Marshall, Mo. 
mes Marguerite Nickey .:.....-....1..-.-..----..--------- Long Beach 
Te Le ce penaa cennnty nee cen Pomona 
Metseneva. NiSSOM. .........-..2-2-------------- eae Reto Santa Ana 
PS SRI USO) h  l e Ontario 
8S SEY ei al li A Aa ee Pomona 
SSI "SS a a Pomona 
Mei fecjor =o te ek eee Whittier 
garet Pendergast ..........-.-------------------eeeeee Carpinteria 
Meee Perry... w:.--.-------:-----! ri 5 ek eens Ain Pomona 
ge SAE Ss ne ee ae ee Corona 
I es Claremont 
ES A hrs oon ohn dod ancenn sae nenuensancnt genes varyee Highland 
ES Na 02 1 ee Santa Ana 
MET PRROUNOIOS. sooo ono eee ice Upland 


by Mark Robbins ............-.------------!------e Bangor, Mich. 
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Margaret Nealley Roy ......... 2 Santa 
Eleanor Sargent. :..............-.-.-,:.1s eee p 
Susan Jane Shedd ........................:-2 Los Ans 
Phebe Sheldon: -...0.. wo. o02...2 Ven 
Katharine Sias > ..W.22.0.2..20....-c¢..0054 Co: 
Margaret Louise Siddall |........... =e South Pasa 
Anna Katharine Skeele _............). ee Los Ang 
Clifford ‘Frank Smith _............2.. 2 Pon 
Alma Jean Stelson ......-:.............2 ee Claren 
Edmund Parker Stone -.....-.,.:.-....:-<.1.5) Pon 
Ruth Utt oooh Claren 
Philip Everest Van Arnam ..........2. 3 oo River 
Bruce McClain Wallace <......20 2 Santa 
Raymond Morrison: Wansléy ............. ee San D 
Evelyn Mae Weirick ......02....5...:---...4, Por 
Elwyn Haskell Welch -..............--0 Por 
Edwin Pascal: Whitney ......._.....3.5. Claren 
Emma May Wickersheim ...............:..... ee Ore 
Martha Hatch Winslow ......... 3 Pasad 
Madge Wire oo... ciss-.t10t, 0 Pom 
Elizabeth Deshler Woodhouse ................................) Pasad 
Emanuel .Paul Young: .:.........2. ee Claren 
Francyl Reseda Zumbro ................ River 
Hazel Corinne Zumbro ................. River 
Raymond Adkinson ..........0:.... Kl T 
Paul Barber Anderson _.....)..0 ee Santa . 
DeGraff Austin 22... San Di 
Esther Baker 22.0000... Pom 
Mary Broughton Bell 22.22...) 75. Clarem 
Samuel Benjamin Berry ................) Redla 
Helen Dorothy Brush ...:_..... 22. Cov 
Genevieve Burton’ ....0.........20........ 0 Pom 
Doris Margaret Carver .............= Los Ang 
Anna Marie Cole .................. er Pasad 
Clarence Cooper ..200.2...000 Pom 
William Howard Craig ................) Upl: 
Earle Clifford Dahlem <...-...0. 7 Alta 
Darsie Lloyd Darsie .__..... 9 3 Hollyw 
Frank Audel ‘Davis... 3 Santa Ma 
*Virginia Dearborn 2. 2 = wecuenests ee Rivers 
Ralph Emory Dickenson .2....>.. 239 Santa Pa 
Jessie” DOW | oo... ccseseccteeceacrest sil Redlai 
Julian Bryan Downey, Jr............. 2 Clarem 
Eugene Bailey Eaton ......... | Rivers 


*New students entering second semester. 
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STE TMG hale OS Seo PP San Diego 
EVES h Sa  SOS SO Sie ea Pasadena 
aett FOANISIOR: ooo... .-- scene nyeeenc nese Philadelphia, Pa. 
STL RMESCSSEST 3 00S Bp nme AP Tar nee eee Riverside 
GIES tht 2 Saf NS Ra eR ae Sr ee Claremont 
Memmlovd Pletcher ..........:-.-------s:-----:-0 betes San Fernando 
meen pnrey Fountain. .........02.-.sc-32-- Xi. tse Banning 
fred McPherson Goodrich. ....................-------- Portland, Ore. 
Mereestnan GIeen. | ...-<.5-...2--2----25-200--eetesens- Fair Haven, Mo. 
MPPPOErAL  FLAMUTON 2.22.22 2<.002--2-—seenassciseesenes--p see Redlands 
EGET SIT 10 0) A ee ee ne Corona 
EME Cg Pcs Ons i et oe css hub tordvsahee-- Orange 
SETS ge a eee ene ee San Bernardino 
UN Maoh ok cert eck pady ue Sosva dc ow Sune Upland 
SE IPESETE Ig le pele a Claremont 
TS IRS SP SR So Stier: Huntington Beach 
RL Tree nce Es ci oat ccna eae Dinuba 
ROG EA INtON 8 9, 2 85 ose et ieee Claremont 
AS EPEC 2 ee en Ce ce Eee Alta Loma 
—LINSOUS Be #1 Se een errr eer a eee Pomona 
TDS 1) 09 oa Te a en ee Pomona 
Mee peresa Hornby .......:-<...:-:e---xe:--<0abueottes ness Burbank 
AY SES ae os Sena ale eae le) tre Hollywood 
SS al ee cae ee eRe ea Chula Vista 
EE EC te Ne emai nadincn yratbene—-= Claremont 
Eta Free eae ities ne Rites tote aha ain eae a Calexico 
Memettoust, PSCLIN: <.:....-22-.0:0s---2-ene-scesenos Casa Grande, Ariz. 
RE Sr COS noc. ode bos oaks kaegocsapran2 eese--0~oezH3 Pasadena 
SST a IS ols Sana cn Pomona 
men Jeanette Jenness .......-.--2..----.-s2---ceeee eee Long Beach 
EE CSTTITROM 50ers coc nen ne Peale ps5 Bem -scceoee Los Angeles 
TCC ON Ts i aS age Rs Se Claremont 
ee Bae Pasadena 
REE oe Fo eno once enn wca pat cectadeen Long Beach 
NS LOLs [07 SOR SR RAM i ee San Diego 
ETE a ll pal SN Cap a Covina 
ES Si GEG ig ss ee Se Santa Maria 
TEE le da ee eg El Monte 
Mathews Kinney ......................../ ehae- A Grants Pass, Ore. 
a ag Pes J SS Ee Sh ee Pomona 
MGS ES LS I Se ele Redlands 
ID 0 ie Santa Ana 
MemeerAtmeron Maynard. .......0-.2:---2-.-c00c-0tc----0---- Claremont 
MINT CYL ooo coc ic nde cae den cece siden debe ene nares Imperial 
Ta EE oY (G7: an Claremont 
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Benjamin Gunder Nordstrom ..0..-.0---ccccccceeec-s---. Kings 
Ruth Olmstead... Por 
Howard Greenwood Peacock ..0.0.0.--.-ccccceeceeeee Por 
Carroll Morris Powers... 2a Minneapolis, }\ 
George -Floyd Riee ........)... Enci 
Clarence Starr Roberts: .:................ Por 
*William Reid Rodgers .....:.......3.. ee San Fran 
Leah Wyoming Saviers _........ Lestecoceccesst Santa P 
Adeline Anna Schanel <................. =r El M 
Ralph Shallenberger _._................... ee Santa 

Elizabeth Margaret Sheppard .-Ont 
Willard Rossiter Smart ............) ee Clare 
Beatrice Smith __.......0..:. Up 
Thomas Church Haskal Thacher .......... Norc 
John Niehaus Trefzger _........ AS a San D 
*Ruth Angele Visel 0... 05 Santa 

Louise Walton W022. 2 Lake 
Robert Carlton Witter ......J ee Clarer 
*Elsie Mae Woehr’ ..........2.......0) Clarer 
Marguerite Young |... ee Sacram 

SPECIAL STUDENTS 

Martha Bentley Ackerman ..._..... 0) ee Claren 
Nelle Mae Ainsworth ..._............0 Ore 
Syvilla Bendixen ....5..2.l 2 3 Springfield, M 
Calvin Newton Burton -.........../ 2S Pom 
Dorothy May Elton... 2 South Pasad 
Jessie Alice Knox? ..........._.2) 2 Ocean F 
Harold’ Ward Pfiffner ae . Fairmont, M 
William~ Merritt Pinckney .°_... 27335 ee Claren 
Catherine Stephenson-Scott 0... Claren 
Sophie Seymour Stearns .......... Clarer 
Emily S. M: Waite... ee Ravenna, ( 


*New students entering second semester. 
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CIAL STUDENTS IN MUSIC AND ART, NOT REGISTERED FOR 


CREDIT 
bh oe Gd A ok 8 oe eo Covina 
nce (TST GOIN oy BUTE SSA aa aa SRO Se a La Mesa 
ee ge oo ne nosdenaeys,s dsada en Pomona 
5 Ethel iiais EER eo ae ee ae Claremont 
| SE ae ae ean eee eee Harwich, Mass. 
mina LEA 1 ort ol Al Ce SE REI ie pn Res ce Pomona 
ee oe Na oe Sccgbabetnancae e-tene Pomona 
EERE Sa SN ser te Pomona 
PSR ERS es ho 2) | Glendora 
PES Se SON cp tone kee 7p) eee Corona 
SUMMARY 
SHEER ES te a ae 12 
pT 2 oe RS NO, pe ce 81 
pa Ee ee Pr ann eee © Re eee ee 81 
Ie ES ene a ee 146 
ee rate ee NN ES Oe I ee a aeons -a>--o-s-e 00s 200 
ER LR en Wie eet eee cee sna ee 11 
al Music and Art Students..................0222..222--------22------- 10 
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DEGREES, HONORS AND PRIZES 


Degrees Conferred in 1914 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


IN ZOOLOGY 
Gertrude Auld Bacon, Claremont 
B. A., Pomona College 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Summa cum Laude 


Kenneth Glendower Darling, Claremont 
Mary Edna Lochridge, Claremont 


Magna cum Laude 


Harry Alonzo Brandt, Lordsburg 
Ralph Dalton Cornell, Long Beach 


Cum Laude 


Bertha Harding Allen, Pasadena 

Eunice Atkinson, Los Angeles 

Holland Field Burr, Pomona 

Paul Armstrong Davies, Los Angeles 

Anna Lucile Elliott, Pomona 

Edith Marguerite Hitchcock, Claremont 

Winifred Rachel Hogan, Lancaster 

Josephine Elizabeth Jacks, Batavia, N. Y. 

Hugh Toland Jones, Pomona 

Katharine Loney. Llewellyn, Pomona 

Margaret -Painter, Glendora 

Catherine Fraser Snell, El] Monte 
Rite 

Paul Adams, Pomona 

Henry William Berg, Reedley 

Voyle Ellsworth Brennen, Los Angeles 

Ruth Eunice Bullock, Redlands 

Sarah Avis Crook, Covina 

Helen Nina Davis, Pomona 

Freeman Morgan Eakin, Claremont 

Frederick Newton Edwards, Whittier 

Elizabeth Augusta Foss, Los Angeles 

Donald Frederic Fox, Pasadena 

Eleanor Frater, Pomona 

Marie Main Frost, Redlands 
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Ray Earl Gardner, Claremont 

Ralph Emerson Gibson, Escondido 
Albert Howard Hankey, Santa Ana 
Katherine Alma Hoskins, Claremont 
William Jewett Howard, Whittier 
Marion Johnston, Claremont 

Harry Lees Kingman, Claremont 
Clara Petronella Kommers, National City 
George Coe Lorbeer, Claremont 
Sarah Elizabeth Lorbeer, Pomona 
Vera Helen Lorbeer, Claremont 
Mildred Harrison Mansur, Santa Ana 
Elsie May McConnell, Claremont 
Edwin Thomas McFadden, Santa Ana 
Edith Elizabeth McGee, Whittier 
Addie Lula Miller, Pomona 

Helyn Belle Miller, Lordsburg 
Mildred Katherine Murphy, Pasadena 
Esther Marie Nielsen, Monrovia 
Anna Marie Norris, Los Angeles 
Ruth Catharina Peterson, Pomona 
James Tank Porter, La Mesa 

Nelle Marie Remsberg, Santa Ana 
Theodore Johnson Rice, Pomona 
Harold Joy Ryan, San Diego 

Estella Marguerite Seaver, Pomona 
Mary Ellen Shrode, Pomona 

Reatha Ava Smith, Claremont 

John Whiteley Snyder, San Diego 
Roy Elmer St. Clair, Lordsburg 
Earl Henry Weed, Claremont 

George Fernando Weinland, Banning 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Cum Laude 

Stuart Luther Peck, Claremont 
Rite — 

George Henderson Ash, San Diego 
Edward Crane Bangs, Santa Ana 
Harold Welding Daniels, Claremont 
Lawrence Birney Gillette, Claremont 
Warren Benaiah James, Redlands 
Alberta Tomlinson, Claremont 
Charles Hiram Ward, San Dimas 
Henry Newton Wolcott, Tombstone, Ariz. 
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Honors Awarded in 1914 
GENERAL HONORS 


Senior Class 


(The numerals I and II denote respectively first and se 
ond semesters.) 


Bertha Harding Allen I, II 
Eunice Atkinson I, II 

Harry Alonzo Brandt I, II 
Holland Field Burr II 
Ralph Dalton Cornell II 
Paul Armstrong Davies I, II 
Fred Newton Edwards I 
Anna Lucile Elliott I, II 
Elizabeth Augusta Foss I 
Donald Frederic Fox I 
Edith Marguerite Hitchcock II 
Winifred Rachel Hogan I, II 
Josephine Elizabeth Jacks II 
Hugh Toland Jones I, II 
Katharine Loney Llewellyn I 
Mary Edna Lochridge I, II 
Vera Helen Lorbeer II 
Mildred Harrison Mansur II 
Addie Lula Miller II 

Anna Marie Norris I 
Margaret Painter I, II 

Ruth Catharina Peterson I, II 
Catherine Fraser Snell I, II 
Alberta Tomlinson I 


Junior Class 


Mary Frances Beck II 

Hugh Lathrop Clary II 

Bula Huntington Culver I, II 
Helen Brown de Camp I 

Irene Thorburn de Camp I 
Ruth Eakin I 

Hazel Hamilton I, II 

Hallie Violet Hess I 

Ernest Gockley Hoff I, II 
Edwin Munderloh Landale I, II 
Charlotte Neely I 

Archie Goodrich Postlethwait tad 
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Ellen Queen II 

Adah Rogers I 
Queenie Santikian I 
Ellis Savory I 

Joela Sharp I, Il 
Carl Irving Wheat II 


Sophomore Class 


Constance Abbott I, II 

Florence Chase I 

Alfred Woodward Dodge I, Il 
Mae Margaret Freeman II 
Alma Emilie Edgar I 

Clarence Sherman Gillett I, II 
Marjorie Elizabeth Griffin I 
Allen Franklin Hawley II 
Pauline Christine Jahraus I, II 
Olive Kuntz II 

Eleanor Allen Lee I, II 

Lydia Mangold I, II 

Ruth Jeanette Powell I, Il 
Gladys Wilson I 

Marjorie Burton Woodford I, II 
Frances Yeomans I 


Freshman Class 


Henry Reavis Barcus I, II 

Lina May Bartholomew I 

Mary Faye Beaty I 

Ada Alberta Black I, II 

Elmo Hanford Conley II 
Harold Enos Crowe I, II 
Margaret Edith Faires II 
Helena May Goodale II 

Helen Felicitas Haury I, II 
Edna Esther Ingels I 

Marjorie Rood Kennedy II 
Margaret DeMotte Overholtzer I, II 
Zadie Hanna Saecker II 

Selwyn Jackson Sharp II 
Marcia Clarice Spear I 

Maria Louisa Van Rensselaer II 
Richard Carlisle Waltz II 
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DEPARTMENTAL HONORS 


Senior Class 


Bertha Harding Allen Astronomy D7 
Harry Alonzo Brandt Economics C5, D7, D10 
English D5 


Philosophy C25 
, Sociology C23 


Holland Field Burr Philosophy D28 
Ralph Dalton Cornell Art A2, C10 
Botany D24 
French B3 
Kenneth Glendower Darling French B3’, B4’ 
German D12 
Sociology C28 
Ray Earl Gardner Zoology D20 
Winifred Rachel Hogan English C28 


Josephine Elizabeth Jacks Law B1, B2 
Sociology B21, C22 

Hugh Toland Jones Physics Bl 

Katharine Loney Llewellyn French C7’ 
Sociology C23, D27 

Mary Edna Lochridge Astronomy D7 
Mathematics D27 
Philosophy C25, D26, D28 
Psychology C7 
Spanish Al, A2 


Margaret Painter Sociology D27 
Ruth Catharina Peterson Art B12 
Catherine Fraser Snell Art D8 

Roy Elmer St. Clair Zoology D16, C33 


George Fernando Weinland Psychology D8 


Junior Class 


Edna Anne Beatty Sociology B21 
Spanish Al ; 

Mary Frances Beck German C10, C10’ 

Paul Carrier Blaisdell Music Al, A2 

Lois Mildred Clency - Botany C24 
Geology B2 
Sociology C28 

Alma Emilie Edgar Economics C8 
Sociology C28, B21 

Ernest Gockley Hoff Philosophy B24 


Edwin Munderloh Landale Philosophy D28, C25 
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irgaret Lyons Moles 
hel Irene Prosser 

len Queen 

alter Seaton Reeves 
lis Savory 

ala Sharp 

rl Irving Wheat 

rold Richards Wilson 


Zoology D19 
History B22 
Applied Music 
Chemistry D11 
Sociology B21, B22 
Economics B2 
Philosophy B24 
Philosophy B24 


Sophomore Class 


rold John Burt 


gery Carpenter 


wzen Graves Chamberlin 


orence Chase 
rna William DeVana 


fred Woodward Dodge 


ae Margaret Freeman 


arence Sherman Gillett 


lith Helen Hartley 
len Franklin Hawley 
ary Ruth McLaughlin 
ith Jeanette Powell 
ma Clara Schowalter 
lla Sloan 

ttherine Smiley 


arjorie Burton Woodford 


Chemistry C8 
Music A2 
Mathematics A5 
Chemistry B5 
Applied Music 
Sociology C22 
Astronomy C3, D6 
History Bl, B2 
Mathematics C18 
Physics C3, D4 
French D8 
Physiology B4 
French B4 
Chemistry C8, C15 
Music A2 
German B4 
Mathematics Al 
History B22 
Chemistry B6 
History A8 
Spanish Al 


Freshman Class 


enry Reavis Barcus 
ary Faye Beaty 


Ja Alberta Black 
arold Enos Crowe 


argaret Edith Faires 


ella Gammon 


arroll Eugene Genung 


dmund Sheldon Gerry 


Mathematics B7, B8 
Freshman Bible 
English A2 
Art A2 

Biology Al 
Physics Bl, B2 
English A21 
Mathematics A3 
Art A2 
Engineering A2 
Chemistry B5 
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Helena May Goodale Applied Music 
Helen Felicitas Haury Freshman Bible 
English A22 
French A2 
Edna Esther Ingels English A386 
Marjorie Rood Kennedy English A22 
French Al 
Leo Joseph Klotz Chemistry Al 
John Clark Lewis Engineering A2 
Hazel Avis McClees Mathematics B8 
Lois Applegate McLaughlin Art A2 
Charles Eddy Orcutt English A21, A22 
Lewis Clifford Plush Chemistry Al, B5 
Alvin William Pruett Zoology B18 
Orrin Warner Robinson English A36. 
Zadie Hanna Saecker Freshman Bible 
| English A22 
Paul Edward Schwab History A8 
Selwyn Jackson Sharp English A386 
Katherine Crowell Sharpless English A2 
Amelia Ora Smith English A2 
Walter Stafford Engineering A2 
Mabel Ayretta Stanford English A2 
Maria Louisa Van Rensselaer English A22 
Paul Edward Webb English A22 
Elsie Katharine Wingood Spanish C4 
Lola May Wire Spanish C4 


Special Student 


Eileen Tubbs Art B4, C10 
Engineering A2 
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Prizes Awarded in 1914 


THE HOME ORATORICAL CONTEST 


Carl Irving Wheat 
James Brooks Blaisdell 


WOMEN’S ORATORICAL CONTEST 


Queenie Santikian 
Frances Marsh 


THE CONDIT CONTEST IN EXTEMPORANEOUS 


ADDRESS 
Edwin Munderloh Landale 


THE DOLE DEBATE 


Jean Frederic Loba, Jr. 
Clarence Sherman Gillett 


THE KINNEY DECLAMATION CONTEST 


Barrett Carlisle Kiesling 
Bruce Allyn Findlay 


THE VAILE PRIZES (Not given) 


THE MUDGE LATIN PRIZE (Not given) 


THE LLEWELLYN BIXBY MATHEMATICS PRIZE 
Alfred Woodward Dodge 


THE MONCRIEFF PRIZE IN ASTRONOMY 
Alfred Woodward Dodge 


THE LORBEER PRIZES . 


Clarence Sherman Gillett 
Leon Lloyd Gardner 
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MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


Botany B21, B22 
Chem. Dil, D12 
Econ. I Bl, B2 
Eng. I A21, A22 
French I Al, A2 
Germ. I B3, B4 
Hist. Al3, Al14 
Latin OC tCs 
Law Bl, B2 
Zool. D14 


Bible B21, B22 


i'Chem. D21, D22 
i Hcon. 
|\Eing. Dd, 


(35,766 

D6 
French II B3, C4 
Germ. II B83, B4 
MEISty abel, ibe 
Math. I A5, A6 
Math. A977 A 10 
Math. D27, D28 
Philos. B21 
Psvcholovleriieoo 


WEDNESDAY 
|Chem. A2, B3 


ney = — 


THURSDAY 


Econ. C25, C26 
Eng. II A21, A22 
French I B3, C4 
Germ. C9, C10 
Hist. Bl, B2 
Music I Al, A2 
Zool Cal. Cag 


otany B21, B22 
Chem. D13- 
Econ. I Bl, B2 
Eng. I A2l, A22 
French I Al, A2 
Germ, I°B3, "B4 
Hist: =Als, "A14 
Latin -G7,2Cs 
Law Bl, B2 
Zool. D14 


Chem. ‘AQ, B3 
Econ. C2 5. C26 
Eng. II A21, A22 
French I B3, C4 
Germ. C9, C10 


Zool, Calm Gee 


Chem. Al, A2 
Econ. D27, D30 
Eng. I Al, AZ 
Eng. I B3, B4 
Eng. B3a 

Ming. D44 

Eng. B31, B32 
Germ. Dll, D12 
Hist D1IIyaDi2Z 
talian + ©33.,034 
Philos!) B2s,7C32 
Physics Bl, B2 
Psy choles B3a;7C4 
Span. B21, B22 


Astron))C3; D6 


7:30—10:30 Chem. A2, B3 
Laboratory in Econ. C25, C26 
Bot.C28 French I B3, C4 
Chem. Al Oi=b iy 0 eam Ox) am O21 KI) 
Chem. B5, B6 Pistevbi ass 
7:30 Chem; C74C8 Music I Al, A2 
~ Chem. Dll, D12 |Physiol. D5, D6 
Chem. D13 
mnein, Ci Cr 
Book 11) B12 
200), C31, C32 
WOOLF so. ee 
Eng. A385, A36 ‘Chem. Al, A2 
Bnei Coo or /}hicon.’ D227, D30 
Di2 King. I Al, A2 
Germ. ITI, B8, B4. iEng. I B3, B4 
Latin Al, A2 Kng. B3a 
Law C17, D18 Pingel, wbae 
8:3 Music B3, B4 |Kng 44 
' 0 German Dil, D12 
List Late 
\Italian C33, D34 
Philos Bas Cae 
PAysics Bi B2 
Psycholviba, C4 
Spans bal B22 
i\Chem. B5, B6 fucon: .b2l, "B22 
'Chem: C7,).C8 FUT ee ee 
‘Greek B3, B4 (Hing. C9, C10 
‘Hist. C15, D16 ‘Geol. Bl, B2 
‘Italian B31, B32 Germ. C19, C20 | 
Latin A8, ‘A4 pEtist. OL AT “AS | 
Music II ‘At A2 Latin Bb5, B6 ; 
9:30. Law C8, C4 \ 
Math. B13, B14 
| Music C7, C8 
Psychol. C7, D8 
Span. O23,,.C24 
CHRISTIAN 
10:30 oe ASSOCIATIONS 
Art B93, B10 Botany C24 
PAStYOn. ¥ 1) 3B Eicon: B3, C28 
ITO A 15 7A2 Eng. II B3, B4 
|\Chem. C9, C10 Eng. V A211,’ A22 
| Econ. Per B82 Eng. B24a, B24b 
\Eng. IV A2i, A22 |French III Ai, A2 
‘French ea. C4 Geri jes 
11:15 \Germ. D7, DS Pet IT VAT RAS 
ists, D4 Marth TA 2) AT 
fvinUlie Ashi OLS Math. Bila, B8a 
|Math. C19, D20 Music B5, Bé 
Music Cll, B12 PHOS O25 4 C26 
‘Span. D25, D26 Physics C3, D4 
‘Zool. Bis AOGl. bill wBi2 
Monem., D115) D112 
procon. L) Bigs? 
French I Al, A2 
‘Germ. I B3, B4 
1:00 Hist. Al13, Al14 
Latin C7,\C8 
iLaw Bl, B2 
‘Zool. D14 
Bible B21, B22 
Chem. D21, D22 
|Econ. C5, C6 
|[EXng. D5, D6 
‘French II B3, C4 
9:00 iGerm. II B3, B4 
. iHist. B21, B22 
i\Math. I A5, A6 
Math. A9, A10 
|'Math. D27, D28 
'Philos. B21 . 
Psychol. I Bl, C6 
PAstron. C3)" D6 
|Bible D25, C28 or 
| Bible C33, D42 
‘Chem. C16 
Econ. D7, D10 
i/Eng. B23, C28 
|French fi A, A? 
3:00 Germ. «1, A2 
. Latin Dil, D12 
Math. Al, A2 
i\Math. a3, A4 
‘Math. II A5, A6 
Psychol. Il i: B2 
|Philos. B24 
|Phys. Ed. I All, 
| Al2 
Art Bll, B12 Art Bll, B12 
. Engin. D13, D14 Engin. D13, D14 
French D7, D8 French D7, D8 
4:00 | Philos. D27, D28 Philos. D27, D28 


5:00 


LABORATORY 
1:00 To 4:00 


Phys. Ed. II All, 
Al? 


Phys. Ed. B13, B14 


Phys. Ed. Al, A2 


Phys. Ed. B3, B4 


Laboratory in 
Biol. Al; A2 
Botany C25, D26 
Botany ik 
Chem. 
Chem. 
Chem. 
Chem. .C9, C10 
Chem. 
Engin. ' 
Physics Bl, B2 
Physiol. B38, B4 
Physiol. D5, D6 
ZOOL a Leis 


\Hicon. B21,. B22 


Bible B21, B22 
Keon. Cb, C6 
Bng. Db.1D6 
French II Bayi 
Germ. II B3, B4 
Hist. B21, B22 
Math."TA6) 7A6 
Math. A9, A10 
Math. D27, D28 
Philos. B21 
Psychol. I Bi, C6 


Chem. Al, A2 
Econ. D27, D30 
Eng, Al aA2 
Eng. | Bs,3B4 
Eng. B3a 


Eng. D44 

Ene. B31, B32 

Germ. Did D12 
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Italian C33, D34 
Philos. B23, C32 
Physics Bl, B2 
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| | 
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Math, Ai, A2 Latin B5, B6 Math. Al, A2 Latin B5, B6 
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FiistiCo ws Math. A2; Al Physiol. Al, A2 Philos © 25726 
atin 6 Math. Bla, B8a Span. D25, D26 Physics C3, D4 
Math. C17, C18 Music B5, B6 
Math. C19, D20 Philos#:G252.C26 
Music Cll, B12 Physics C3, D4 
Span. D25, D26 Zool mp Lie Ble 
Zool. B18 
Bible Al, A2 Bible C7, C8 
Eng. VI "A21, A22 Eng. VI A211, A22 
| Physiol. B3, B4 Physiol. B38, B4 
| ZOOL tDs3es4 
Eng. A35, A386 Bible Ca, 7Gs 
HneinD2ieeGeon0r Hne. VIZ eco omOL 
D12 D12 
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Laws CLiz: D138 Law) CLRgDis 
|Music B3, B4 Music B3, B4 
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Germ. C9’, C10’ y Greek B3, B4 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 


1915 
September 20 Monday Registration Days. Monday . 
September 21 Tuesday Tuesday, examinations for 
September 22 Wednesday} trance 
September 22 Wednesday Academic year begins, 10:30 a. 
October 14 Thursday Founders’ Day 


Date to be chosen Mountain Day _ 

November 24 Wednesday Thanksgiving Recess begins, 10 
a. m. 

November 29 Monday Thanksgiving Recess ends, 10 
asin: 

December 17 Friday Christmas Recess begins, 10 
atin 

1916 
January 4 Tuesday Christmas Recess ends, 10:30 a 


January 13 Thursday Last day for choice of studies 
the following semester 

January 24 Monday Kinney Freshman Contest in D 

lamation, 8 p. m. 
January 20 Thursday Day of Prayer for Colleges 
January 24 Monday 
to Mid-year Examinations 

February 3 Thursday | 

February 4 Friday | Registration Days for Second | 
mester. Examinations for : 

February 5 Saturday trance 

February 17 Thursday Matriculation Day 

February 22 Tuesday Washington’s Birthday 


Date to be chosen Senior Mountain Day 

March 24 Friday Spring Recess begins, 10:30 a. 
April 4 Tuesday Spring Recess ends, 10:30 a. m. 
Date to be chosen Mountain Day 

May 30 Tuesday Memorial Day 

June 1 Thursday Last day for choice of studies j 


the following semester 
June 7 Wednesday 
to Final examinations 

June 17 Saturday 
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17 Saturday Choral Union Concert, 8 p. m. 
18 Sunday Baccalaureate Sermon, 10 a. m. 
Annual Address before the Christ- 
ian Associations of the College, 
7:30 p. m. 
19 Monday Dole Prize Debate, 3 p. m. 
Phi Beta Kappa Anniversary, 8 
Dn. 
20 Tuesday Class Day 
Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Trustees 
President’s Reception, 4 to 6 p. m. 
Senior Class Play, 8 p. m. 


20 Tuesday )} Annual Exhibit of the School of 
21 Wednesday § Art and Design 
21 Wednesday Commencement Exercises, 10 a. m. 


Informal Addresses, 2 p. m. 
Annual Meeting of Alumni, 4 p. m. 
Alumni Banquet, 7 p. m. 
26 Monday Summer Session begins 
ust 4 Friday Summer Session closes 
ember 25 Monday Registration Days. Monday and 
ember 26 Tuesday Tuesday, examinations for en- 
. 27 Wednesday trance 


ember 27 Wednesday Academic year begins, 10:30 a. m. 


Historical Sketch 


The history of the development of Southern Califor: 
from a land sparsely inhabited and thought fit only for 
cattle range into a genuine American commonwealth, w 
its multitude of prosperous communities, covers less th 
forty years, but those are years of intense activity and 
markable growth. 

The completion of a second transcontinental railway 
1887, together with the realization of the great agricultu 
possibilities of the section through irrigation, induced at tl 
time a rapid immigration and a great inflation of land valu 
On every hand new towns sprang up almost in a day and 
the scenes of eager frontier life were being enacted. 

While the dominant interests were naturally commer 
and speculative, there were many among the new settl 
whose chief concern was for the higher values of life : 
character. Not least among these were those whose forr 
affiliations had been with New England and its institutic 
The Southern California District Association of Congre 
tional Churches, meeting at San Bernardino in 1882, ¢ 
tated the question of the founding of a college of the N 
England type. In 1886 the Association met at Lugo 
(now Redlands), when the report of the educational ei 
mittee was an earnest appeal for such a college. At 1 
meeting a larger educational committee than usual was 
pointed and was instructed to view locations and invite } 
posals of aid toward establishing a “Christian college of 
New England type.” In accordance with these instructi| 
the committee visited various places from which they | 
received offers of aid. 

In May, 1887, the District Association met in Los a 
and became the General Association of Southern Califor: 
This General Association immediately gave full power to 
committee of education, not only to select the college §| 
but to appoint trustees for the institution which was to) 
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teen trustees, three of whom are still members of the 
rd, were duly appointed and the college was incorporated 
ober 14, 1887, under the name of The Pomona College. 
» site selected was about four miles north of the City of 
nona. 

‘or the immediate needs of the College a small private 
ise was rented in Pomona, and in it the work of instruc- 
1 was begun in September, 1888. In the following 
uary an unfinished hotel in Claremont (now Sumner 
11), together with considerable land adjacent, was given 
the college and the work was transferred to that place. 
‘er the site originally selected was given up and Clare- 
nt was made the permanent seat of the college. 

"he first class was graduated in 1894, at which time the 
al number of college students was forty-seven. In 1915 
graduating class numbered seventy-two and the present 
rollment is five hundred and fifty-one. 

fhe original campus of about twelve acres has been 
arged by purchase and by gifts, until it now comprises 
r one hundred acres. A plan for the development of . 
‘campus and its buildings has been carefully worked out 
competent landscape gardeners and architects, and all 
wth is in accordance with this harmonious plan. 

fhe Board of Trustees is a self-perpetuating body, free 
m all ecclesiastical control, but pledged by the College 
ter to maintain an institution thoroughly Christian and 
roughly unsectarian. 

‘rom the first it has been the policy of trustees and fac- 
y to maintain a high standing of college life and work, 
1 to put the emphasis upon quality in the development 
strong and serviceable Christian manhood and woman- 
d. Thus the purpose for which the College was founded 
expressed in its motto, Our Tribute to Christian Civiliza- 
n. 
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Amended Articles of Incorporation 


WHEREAS, at a meeting of “The Pomona College,” a co 
poration, duly called and held on the 21st day of Februar 
1907, a majority of said members being present, it w: 
unanimously voted to amend the Articles of Incorporati 
of said corporation by changing the name of said corporat 
from “The Pomona College” to “Pomona College,” and } 
making various amendments, as hereafter set forth, and 

WHEREAS, after due and legal notice given, as requir 
by law, the Superior Court of Los Angeles County, did 
the 28th day of June, 1909, upon the petition of a majori 
of the members of said corporation, make an order autho 
izing the change of the name of said corporation from “T] 
Pomona College” to “Pomona College,” and | 

WHEREAS, there has been filed with the Secretary of sa 
corporation, the written assent of more than a majori 
of the members of said corporation to making and filing | 
the amended articles of incorporation, as hereinafter s 
forth; now, therefore, 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS: 


That we, the undersigned, have this day voluntarily ass’ 
ciated ourselves together for the purpose of forming a co’ 
poration under the laws of the State of California, and y 
hereby certify: 


i 


That the name of said corporation shall be ‘“Pomo! 
College.” 


Lis 


That the purposes for which it is formed are: 

(a) To establish, maintain and conduct a College a1 
Academy of Learning, with all the powers and privileg 
conferred by law upon such corporation. 
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b) That said College and Academy shall be distinc- 
aly Christian, in harmony with Evangelical Churches, but 
_ sectarian, and shall be open to students of both sexes. 
‘c) To buy and sell, hold, rent, lease and otherwise 
idle or dispose of, as may be necessary for the conduct 
said corporation, all kinds of real and personal property. 
‘d) To receive, manage and hold gifts and bequests for 
use and benefit of said institution, or any work conducted 
‘said institution or for the benefit of any person or per- 
is concerned with said institution. 


ITT. 


[The location of said College shall be at Claremont, 
unty of Los Angeles, State of California, which shall be 
: location of the principal office of said corporation. The 
ation of the Academy shall be at such place within the 
ite of California, as may be designated by the Board of 
ustees of said corporation. 


IV. 


[hat the number of Trustees shall be twenty-five. The 
mes and residences of those chosen to act as Trustees, 
1 who are now acting as Trustees of said corporation, 


: as follows: 
Here follow the names and residences of the Trustees.) 


V. 


There has been subscribed the following property to assist 


founding the College and Seminary: 
dere follows the description of the property.) 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


GEORGE W. MARSTON, President, San Diego 

Rr. Rev. JosePH H. JOHNSON, D. D., Vice-President, Los A 
geles 

Rev. CHARLES B. SUMNER, LL.D., Secretary, Claremont 

CHARLES E. WALKER, Treasurer, Pomona 


Term of Office Expires, June, 1916 


REv. FRANK M. DOWLING, Fullerton 

Rt. Rev. JOSEPH H. JOHNSON, D.D., Los Angeles 
FREDERICK W. LYMAN, Pasadena 

BUTLER A. WOODFORD, Claremont 

FRANCIS C. YEOMANS, Long Beach 


Term of Office Expires, June, 1917 


REv. RAYMOND C. BROOKS, D.D., Berkeley 
EDWIN F. HAHN, Pasadena 

STEPHEN H. HERRICK, Riverside 

SEELEY W. Mupp, Los Angeles 

CHARLES E. WALKER, Pomona 


Term of Office Expires, June, 1918 


LLEWELLYN BixBy, Long Beach 

REV. WILLIAM HORACE DAY, D.D., Los Angeles 
ARTHUR M. DOLE, Pomona 

REv. HENRY KINGMAN, D.D., Claremont 
WILLIAM S. MASON, Evanston, IIl. 


Term of Office Expires, June, 1919 


JAMES A. BLAISDELL, D.D., Claremont 
CHARLES E. Harwoop, Upland 

ReEv. CHARLES B. SUMNER, LL.D., Claremont 
W. H. R. WELDON, South Pasadena 

Frep M. WiLcox, Lamanda Park 


Term of Office Expires, June, 1920 


NATHAN W. BLANCHARD, Santa Paula 
Et P. CLARK, Los Angeles 

WINFRED E. GARRISON, PH. D., Claremont 
WILLIAM F.. HOLT, Redlands 

GEORGE W. MARSTON, San Diego 


REV. EDWARD F. GOFF, Business Manager, Claremont 
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Committees of the Board 


Executive Committee 


JAMES A. BLAISDELL, Chairman 
CHARLES B. SUMNER, Secretary 
ARTHUR M. DOLE 

CHARLES E. HARwoon 

CHARLES E. WALKER 

FRED M. WILCOX 

BuTLER A. WOODFORD 


Committee on Ways and Means 


GEORGE W. MARSTON 
JOSEPH H. JOHNSON 
JAMES A. BLAISDELL 
WILLIAM F. HOLT 
EvI P. CLARK 
STEPHEN H. HERRICK 
HENRY KINGMAN 
WILLIAM S. MASON 
SEELEY W. MuppD 


Committee on Hducation 


JAMES A. BLAISDELL 
LLEWELLYN BIXBY 
WILLIAM H. DAy 
FRANK M. DOWLING 
EpWIN F. HAHN 


Committee on Buildings and Grounds* 


CHARLES B. SUMNER 
GEORGE W. MARSTON 


Committee on Nominations 


JAMES A, BLAISDELL 
LLEWELLYN BIXBY 
CHARLES B. SUMNER 


*Jn conjunction with a committee of the Faculty 
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FACULTY 


JAMES ARNOLD BLAISDELL 345 College . 


President, 1910° 


B.A., Beloit College; M.A., Beloit College; D.D., Beloit | 
lege. Graduate, Hartford Theological Seminary. 


EDWIN CLARENCE NORTON? 137 W. Seventh 


Dean of the College and Professor of the Greek Langu 
and Literature on the Edwin Clarence Norton 
Foundation, 1888 ; 


B.A., Amherst College; M.A., Amherst College and 7 
University; Ph. D., Carleton College; D.D., Pacific Theolog 
Speen’ Graduate Student, Johns Hopkins and Oxford | 
versities. 


FRANK PARKHURST BRACKETT 270 E. Third 
Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske Foun 
tion and Director of the Observatory, 1888 


B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College. H 
orary Fellow, Clark University. 


PHEBE ESTELLE SPALDING 261 W. Fifth 


Professor of English Literature on the Phebe Estelle 
Spalding Foundation, 1889 


B.L., Carleton College; M.L., Carleton Coliege; Ph.D., } 
ton University. 


DANIEL HERBERT COLCORD 157 E. Seventh 


Professor of the Latin Language and Literature, 1890 


B.A., Amherst College; M.A., Amherst College; B.D., A 
Chaat OR OM Seminary. Graduate Student, Harvard 1 
versity. : ‘ 


ARTHUR DART BISSELL 319 Harvard J 


Professor of German, 1892 


B.A., Amherst College; M.A., Amherst College; B.D., } 
University. Graduate Student, Yale University and Univer 
of Leipzig. 


GEORGE GALE HITCHCOCK 143 E. Tenth 


Professor of Physics, 1892 


B.A., University of Nebraska. Graduate Student, Jo 
Hopkins and Cornell Universities. | 


1The date in each case denotes the beginning of original t: 
of service. 


2Absent on leave, 1915—1916. 
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ERT JOHN COOK * Sacramento 
Emeritus Professor of Biology, 1894 


B.S., Michigan Agricultural College; M.S., Michigan Agri- 
sultural College; D.Sc., Michigan Agricultural College. Grad- 
jate Student, Harvard and Cornell Universities. 


RGE STEDMAN SUMNER 105 College Ave. 
rofessor of Economics and Sociology on the Stedman- 
Sumner Foundation, 1897 


_B.A., Pomona College; B.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale 
University. 


RLES CUMMINGS STEARNS 146 E. Tenth St. 

fessor of Biblical History and Literature on the Nancy 
M. Lyon Foundation, 1906 

B.A., Yale University; M.A., Yale University; B.D., Union 

Theological Seminary. Graduate Student, University of Berlin. 

CE ELLA BERRY Sumner Hall 


an of Women and Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
1909 
B.S., Mount Holyoke College; M.A., Mount Holyoke College. 


mes ALEXANDER LYMAN* 833 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Chemistry, 1909 


B.A., Beloit College; M.A., Beloit College; Ph.D., Johns 
Hopkins University. Graduate Student, University of Chicago. 


TON ERASTUS CHURCHILL 507 Yale Ave. 
retary of the Faculty and Associate Professor of German 
1902 


B.A., Knox College; M.A., Knox College; Litt. D., Knox 
College; B.D., Yale University. Graduate Student, University 
of Leipzig. 


NDAL GARBUTT FRAMPTON 927 Harvard Ave. 
Professor of the English Language, 1904 
B.A., Illinois College; M.A., Illinois College; M.A., Harvard 
cr ity. Graduate Student, Harvard and Chicago Univer- 
NCIS HARDING WHITE 232 W. Fifth St. 
Professor of History, 1905 
B.A., Princeton University; M.A., Harvard University; 


Ph.D., Harvard University. 

ARLES GRACCHUS NEELY 1122 College Ave. 
Professor of Constitutional History and Law, 1911 

__ B.L., University of Mlinois. 

1Absent on leave, second semester, 1915—1916. 
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WILLIAM ATwoop HILTON 1264 Dartmouth A 
Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstea 
Foundation, 1905 
B.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


FRED ALBERT BACON 736 College A 


Professor of Applied Music and Instructor in Singing, 19 


Student in Ohio Wesleyan University, Oberlin Conservat 
e pee Chicago Conservatory of Music and Chicago Musi 
ollege. 


WILLIS ALLEN PARKER 545 Indian Hill Bl 


Professor of Philosophy, 1912 


B.A., Kansas State Normal School; M.A., Harvard U 
versity; Ph.D., Harvard University. 


WILLIAM POLK RUSSELL 506 E. Sixth 


Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1904 


B.A., Cumberland University; M.A., Cumberland Univ 
sity. Graduate Student, Columbia and Yale Universities. 


MARo BEATH JONES 306 College A 


Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 1911 


B.A., Boston University. Graduate Student, Universit 
pi Genees and Barcelona. Student, Estudis Universita 
atalans. 


HANNAH TEMPEST JENKINS Claremont ] 


Assistant Professor of Art and Design, 1905 


Graduate, Teacher’s College, Columbia University. Stude 
Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts. Pupil of Jean Paul La’ 
ens, Constant and St. Pierre in figure and portrait, of Hei 
Thompson in landscape, and of Wm. M. Chase, Robert Vonr 
and Cecelia Beaux in portrait. Paris Salonist, 1889. 


ROBERT TRESILIAN BELCHER 169 W. Sixth 


Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Engineering, 16 


B.A., Queen’s University. Graduate Student, Queen’s C 
lege and University of California. 


ARTHUR VOLNEY STOUGHTON 146 W. Seventh 


Assistant Professor of Physiology and Hygiene, 1911 


B.A., Pomona College; M.D., Ohio Medical Universi 
Graduate Student, Medical Department of Johns Hopkins U 
versity and Medical School of Harvard University. Stude 
Laboratories of Friedrichshain Krankenhaus and private lab: 
atory of Professor Pick, Berlin. Resident physician, Protest 
Hospital, Columbus, O. 
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ALTER ALFRED ALLEN 131 E. Tenth St. 
ssistant Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation,. 


and Instructor in Organ, 1912 
B.A., Beloit College. Graduate Student, Yale University. 


(LLIAM LAYTON STANTON Glendora 

Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1908 

| B.A., Dickinson College. Graduate Student, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

URA CHARLTON SQUIRE 248 W. Seventh St. 


‘sistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1910 


B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, University of 
| California and Wellesley College. 


)BERT MARTIN STAPLES First St. and Yale Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Violin, 1907 
Pupil of Joachim and Dancla. 


JWARD PAYSON BARTLETT Claremont Inn 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1909 
B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D., 
Harvard University. 
ILLIAM SHEFFIELD AMENT’ 


Assistant Professor of English, 1912 
B.A., Oberlin College. 


ICTOR EDWARD MARRIOTT’ 
Librarian, 1912 
B.A., Beloit College. Graduate Student, Yale University 
and University of California. 
VING OTIS PECKER Claremont Inn 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 1912 
B.A., Boston University. Graduate Student, Boston Uni- 
versity. 
JILLIAM HOLLAND MATLOCK 246 Dartmouth Ave. 


Assistant Professor of German, 1913 


Ph.B., Drake University. Graduate Student, Goettingen, 
Heidelberg and Munich, the Sorbonne and College of France. 


AVID LIVINGSTONE CRAWFORD 137 W. Seventh St. 


Assistant Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White 
Bent Foundation, 1914 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Leland Stanford University. 
Graduate Student, Cornell University. 


1Absent on leave, 1915—1916. 
4Absent on leave, first semester, 1915—1916. 
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ELLA WHITE BRowN ; 301 Smiley E 


Assistant Professor of English, 1915 


B.S., Central Normal College; M.A., Campbell Colle; 
LL.B., Kansas University. 


HOMER ELMER ROBBINS Harrison and Berkeley Ay: 


Assistant Professor of Ancient Languages, 1915 


B.A., University of Michigan; M.A., University of Michig: 
Ph.D., University of Michigan. Graduate student and hol: 
of University and Buhl Classical Fellowships, University 
Michigan. ‘ 


WALTER EARLE HARTLEY 920 Harvard A 


Assistant Professor of Organ and Piano, 1915 


B.A. and B. Mus., Yale University. Associate, Americ 
Guild of Organists. Pupil of Widor in Organ and Compc 
tion, and Stubbs. 


WILLIAM HarRpIN HuGHES 207 Sixth 


Acting Assistant Professor of Psychology and Educatior 
1915 | 
Ph.B., University of Chicago; M.A., University of Chicag 


Graduate Student, University of California. 
CARL CLARENCE KIEss Claremont ] 


Acting Assistant Professor of Astronomy, 1915 
B.A., Indiana University; Ph.D., University of Californi 


MABLE CLAIR WEST 1016 Columbia A 


Instructor in Piano, 1905 


B.S., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Peabody C 
Sservatory of Music, Baltimore. | 


FRANCES BENTON CLAPP 157 W. Seventh | 


Instructor in Piano and History of Music, 1912 


B.A., Pacific University; Holder of Diploma in Music, P: 
ific University. Graduate Student, Pacific University. Stud 
in Piano of Alberto Jonas, Berlin, 1910-1912. Student in The 
and Composition, Professor Paul Colberg, Dresden, 1911. | 


Mrs. Harry Dow Kirk 629 College A 
Instructor in Singing, 1912 


Mary SToppARD Roor 407 Harvard A: 


Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1914 
B.A., Pomona College. 
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wry ALONZO BRANDT 122 Smiley Hall 
Instructor in Economics, 1914 
B.A., Pomona College. 


3RIET PASMORE” 
Instructor in Piano and Singing, 1914 
B.A., University of California. 


DERICK NEWTON EDWARDS 121 Smiley Hall 
Instructor in Forensics and English, 1915 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., University of California. 


FRED OSWALD WOODFORD™ 639 Yale Ave. 


Instructor in Chemistry, 1915 
B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, University of 
California. 


Lecturers 1915-1916 


iv. ALBERT PARKER FITCH, D. D. 
President of Andover Theological Seminary 
Theme: Religion and the Undergraduate 


tv. WILLIAM ORR WARK, B. A. 821 Dartmouth Ave. 
Theme: Biblical Literature 


3v. WILLIAM ZUMBRO, M. A. 
President of Pasumalai Institute 
Theme: Comparative Religion 


1Absent on leave, 1915—1916 
2Absent on leave, first semester, 1915-1916 
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Administrative Officers of the Faculty 


JAMES ARNOLD BLAISDELL, D.D. President’s Rooms, Libra 
President 
EDWIN CLARENCE NORTON,’ PH.D. 
Dean 
FRANK PARKHURST BRACKETT, M.A. Dean’s Office, Libra 
Acting Dean 
GRACE ELLA BERRY, M.A., Sumner H; 


Dean of Women 


MILTON ERASTUS CHURCHILL, LITT.D. 
Secretary’s Office, Room 52, Libra 
Secretary of the Faculty 


FRANK PARKHURST BRACKETT, M. A. The Observato 
Director of the Observatory 


‘MENDAL GARBUTT FRAMPTON, M.A. 
. Registrar’s Office, Holmes Hi 
Acting Registrar 


VICTOR EDWARD MARRIOTT,’ B.A. Libra 
LTabrarian 
HOMER ELMER ROBBINS, PH.D. Libra 
Assistant to the President . 
MARION JEANETTE EWING, BA. Libra 
Assistant Librarian 
GEORGIA GRACE THOMAS Registrar’s Offi 


Assistant Registrar and Assistant Secretary of the Facult 


Advisers 


Graduate Students—PROFESSOR LYMAN 

Senior Class—PROFESSOR BRACKETT 

Junior Class—ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MATLOCK 

Sophomore Class—PROFESSOR SUMNER 

Freshman Class—PRESIDENT BLAISDELL, DEAN BERRY, A 
SISTANT PROFESSOR ROBBINS 

Department of Music—Prorressor BACON 

Department of Art and Design—ASSISTANT PROFESS( 
JENKINS 


1 Absent on leave, 1915-1916. 
2 Absent on leave, first semester, 1915-1916, 
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Other Officers 


WARD FADE GOFF 338 Harvard Ave. 
Business Manager 


NEST EVERETT JONES, B.S. 136 E. Ninth St. 

| . . . 

Assistant Business Manager and Business Manager of 
Student Activities 


GENE W. Brooks 346 Yale Ave. 
Accountant 
RSIS ETHEL GEIER, B.A. 157 W. Seventh St. 
Cashier 
\RY LOUISE BILLINGS 541 Harvard Ave. 


General Office Secretary 


RAH LOUISE JEWELL Sumner Hall 
Matron of Sumner Hall 


ORENCE MARIE Fox 157 W. Seventh St. 
Assistant in the Registrar’s Office 


ELEN BROWN DE CAMP Seventh St. and College Ave. 
Assistant in the Registrar’s Office 


OREST GLENN HUTCHISON Blanchard Park 
Superintendent of Grounds 

ARL MAURITZ CARLSON 922 Columbia Ave. 
Superintendent of Buildings 
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Standing Committees for 1915-1916 
With Place and Time of Meeting 


Athletics—Messrs. Russell, Stoughton, Stanton, Bartle 
Miss Squire. Room 3, 2:00 p. m., Friday. 

Buildings and Grounds'—Messrs. Stearns, Hitchcock, B 
cher. On call. 


Classification—Messrs. Frampton, Brackett, Sumner, Mi 
Berry, Messrs. Lyman, Matlock, Robbins. Registrar’s offi 
1:00 p. m. Friday. 

College Life—Messrs. Brackett, Hitchcock, Sumner, Mi 
Berry, Messrs. Churchill, Neely, Allen, Bartlett, Matloc 
Robbins. Room 51, 3:00 p. m., Friday. 


Courses of Study—Messrs. Sumner, Lyman, Hilton, Pec 
er, Hughes. Room 14, 11:15 a. m., Friday. 


Educational Efficiency—Messrs. Brackett, Framptc 
Neely, Jones, Crawford, Hughes. Room 1, 1:80 p. 1 
Thursday. 


Faculty Meetings—Miss Berry, Messrs. Colcord, Park 
Sumner Hall, 7:30 a. m., Wednesday. 


Graduate Work—Messrs. Lyman, Bissell, White, Kie: 
Room 5, 4:00 p. m., Wednesday. On Call. 


Library—Miss Spalding, Messrs. Marriott, White, Jon 
Stoughton. Room 57, 3:00 p. m., the first Monday of ea 
month. 


Publications—Messrs. Churchill, Stearns, White, Hiltc 
Brandt. Room 52. On call. 

Public Events and Lectures—Messrs. Churchill, Hartle 
Edwards, with Assistant Business Manager Jones. Roc 
52. On Call. 

Religious Interests—Messrs. Parker, Neely, Marrio 
Crawford, Mrs. Brown, Mr. Robbins. Room 58. On call. 

Rooms—Messrs. Sumner, Churchill, Frampton. Roc 
14. On call. 

Rules—Messrs. Russell, Churchill, Frampton, Miss Ber) 
Room 38. On call. 

Student Aid and Labor—Mr. White, Miss Berry, Mess: 
Matlock, Marriott, Mrs. Brown. Room 10. On call. 

Summer School—Messrs. Bissell, White, Hilton, Jon 
Room 5. On call. 


1 In conjunction with a committee of the Board of Trustees. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Location and Surroundings 


aremont is situated on the Santa Fe and Pacific Elec- 
Railways, thirty-five miles from Los Angeles. It is 
ected by the Pacific Electric Railway with Pomona, 
h is four miles distant, on the Salt Lake and Southern 
fic roads. On the rim of an orchard-covered valley, 
‘+h is hemmed in on all sides by lofty mountains, and 
. Mt. San Antonio in the immediate background, rising 
height of ten thousand feet, its location is one of rare 
ity. Its water supply is taken from artesian wells at 
base of the foothills. The town, which now numbers 
ut 1800 inhabitants, owes its existence to the College and 
the attractive features of the typical college town. 


Buildings and Equipment 


‘he College grounds consist of about one hundred acres, 
which sixty are included in Blanchard Park, about ten in 
imni Field, and the remainder in the campus proper. 
[here are fourteen buildings on the college campus heated 
mm a central heating plant. 

The Mary L. Sumner Hall, named in memory of the wife 
Professor Charles B. Sumner, is a dormitory affording 
eomodations for seventy women. 

Holmes Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of 
onson, Massachusetts, is devoted mainly to recitation 
oms, and the offices of the registrar. 

Pearsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, 
ntains the museum, and the laboratories and lecture rooms 

* the departments of chemistry, botany, physics and geol- 

ry. In this building, too, is the Business Office. 

The museum is equipped especially for the work in 
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biology, botany and zoology. It contains an abundance 
good synoptical material, including about two hundred ; 
fifty thousand zoological specimens and an herbarium 
about two hundred thousand sheets of plants. The Seay 
Rivers collection contains fifty thousand specimens of fo; 
Mollusca collected in the Pliocene of Santa Monica, C: 
fornia, by Dr. Rivers, formerly Curator of the Museum 
the State University. 

The chemical laboratories are equipped with hoods, 
generators, steam baths, and the usual appliances demanc 
for thoroughly good work. The department is equipy 
throughout with water, gas and electricity and has individ 
desks, and equipment for one hundred and eight students, 

The physical laboratories are well] equipped with ap; 
ratus selected from standard patterns of the best domes 
and foreign instrument makers. Each year valuable adi 
tions are made to the equipment. 

The biological laboratories contain an extensive series 
skeletons and models for use in comparative anatomy. F 
laboratory work, in general and advanced zoology, there 
abundant material, both wet and dry, from all parts of t 
world. The reference collections for use in general ai 
special entomology are in many respects unexcelled. 

The botanical equipment, besides the herbarium, has fi 
use in general mycology a complete bacteriological outfit , 
sterilizers, incubators, and cultural apparatus. 

All of these laboratories possess full batteries of micr 
Scopes and microtomes, and are well equipped with all tl 
extensive apparatus and appliances necessary in anatomica 
physiological, histological, and embryological work. 

The Library, the gift of Andrew Carnegie, in addition t 
housing the library, contains the offices of the President an 
the Secretary of the Faculty, the General Office, and semina 
rooms. Besides the library, the College possesses thre 
notable collections; the Cook-Baker Biological Library, th 
Astronomical Collection, and the Mason Collection of Cali 
forniana. The total number of volumes is nearly 22,000. 
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: library also receives two hundred and eighty-eight 
licals, including a majority of the best scholastic jour- 
In addition to these, a large number of technical 
stations are received in exchange for the scientific pub- 
ons. of the College, and are kept on file in the two 
tmental libraries. 

e library is a depository for the publications of the 
egie Institution at Washington, and also for the United 
is Government documents. 


addition to its own resources, the library has arrange- 
s with the State Library, the State University Library 
the Los Angeles City Library, whereby it can draw 
these great depositories for valuable works not found 
in the largest libraries. 

ie Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. 
‘ellyn Bixby, ’01, is designed throughout to be of service 
\e student in the direct study of the stars. It stands in 
ttractive spot upon an elevation in Blanchard Park. Its 
pment includes an equatorial telescope, with a Clark 
ctive of six inches clear aperture, and a mounting, 
th includes driving clock and other modern conveniences, 
e by Wm. Gaertner of Chicago, a three-inch astronom- 
transit and chronograph, both made by the Gaertner 
ipany, a standard Riefler clock for mean solar time, and 
iss expensive clock for sidereal time; also a horizontal 
scope with a six-inch obj ective, having a focal length of 
‘y feet and a coelostat. In connection with this is em- 
ved a thirteen-foot spectrograph with a two-inch grating, 
1ed by Mt. Wilson Solar Observatory. 

he Albert K. Smiley Hall, of reinforced concrete with 
nish tile roof, is the dormitory for men. .It has both 
zle rooms and suites of three rooms, affording accommo- 
ions for eighty students. | ) 

tembrandt Hall, the first section of the Art Building, is 
‘oted chiefly to the work of the Department of Art. The 
yer floor contains studio and work rooms; the lower floor 
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a convenient auditorium of moderate size for exhibits 
assemblies. 

The Mabel S. Bridges Hall of Music, the gift of Mr. 
Mrs. Appleton S. Bridges, of San Diego, just comple 
offers opportunities for the study of music unexcellec 
Southern California. Besides numerous studio and prac 
rooms it contains a large auditorium and a four maz 
pipe organ. It is here that the daily chapel service ig | 
as well as the concerts of the Choral Union and the reci 
of faculty and students. The building is of reinforced ; 
crete with Spanish tile roof. 

The Renwick Gymnasium contains ample equipment 
physical training, together with shower bath and loc 
facilities to make of the highest usefulness the swimm 
pool which adjoins it. 

The Claremont Inn has, besides a large student din 
room and club room for the College Commons, accommo 
tions for eighty guests, | 

The Greek Theater, built to take advantage of the natu 
setting of Blanchard Park, though uncompleted, has 
present a seating capacity of over 4000. Here the gr 
Historical Pageant was given in 1913; here are given - 
Senior plays, various concerts and entertainments; and h 
are held student rallies about bonfires built in the cen 
space. | 
The Harwood Hall of Botany, the gift of Mr. A. P. H 
wood, of Upland, erected in the summer of 1915, is a co 
modious building, containing lecture rooms and laborator 
for the use of the Department of Botany. Adjoining it 
the Agricultural and Botanical Laboratory, consisting of 
greenhouse, a lath house and a central classroom. 

The Marine Laboratory, located at Laguna Beach, h 
nine private rooms for special workers and two gene) 
laboratories, as well as storerooms, work room and aquarit 
room. 

Various other smaller buildings add to the completene 
of the College plant. : 


& 
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Honors and Prizes 


meral Scholarship Honors and Special Departmental 
yrs are announced at the close of each semester. 

eral Scholarship Honors are awarded to those who 
. attained a grade of at least A in all courses pursued 
‘are open only to matriculated students who are also 
lidates for a degree. 

yecial Departmental Honors are awarded to those who 
» attained AA grade in at least one course and have not 
on below B in any other. 

he Dole Prizes. A prize debate, open to the Sophomore 
s, upon some subject selected by the faculty, is arranged 
the close of the second semester. First and second prizes 
en and five dollars respectively, established by the late 
J. H. Dole, in memory of his brother, Mr. W. B. Dole, 
‘endowed by Mr. J. Albert Dole and Mr. A. M. Dole. 

‘he Mudge Latin Prizes. Prizes for excellence in Latin 
red to Sophomores completing Latin B3 and B4. First 
| second prizes of ten and five dollars respectively are en- 
ved by friends of, the College. ; 

“he Llewellyn Bixby Mathematics Prize. A prize for 
ellence in Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all 
dents completing Mathematics C17 and C18. A prize of 
dollars is given by Mr. Llewellyn Bixby. 

[he Kinney Prizes. A prize declamation contest, open to 
» members of the Freshman class, occurs toward the end 
‘the first semester. First and second prizes of ten and 
e dollars, respectively, are given by Mrs. H. N. Kinney. 
The Vaile Prizes. Prizes for the best essay or oration on 
2 general subject of Agriculture in Southern California; 
en to the Junior and Senior classes. First and second 
izes of ten and five dollars respectively are endowed by 
r. Charles S. Vaile. j 
The Lorbeer Prizes. Prizes for the best essay on the sub- 
ct, “How to Keep Well’; open to all who take the course 
Anatomy and Physiology. First and second prizes of fif- 
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teen and ten dollars respectively are given by Dr. Th 
L. Lorbeer, ’03. 

The Moncrieff Astronomy Prize. <A prize given tc 
student in a first year course in Astronomy, taken regu 
in class, whose interest in the study and proficiency ix 
observatory work are indicated by the best notebook ke 
accordance with the teacher’s suggestion. A prize of 
dollars is given by Miss Flossie C. Moncrieff, ’11. 

The George A. Gates Prize. A prize given for the 
paper upon one of five subjects, dealing with social be 
ment, selected by the teachers of History and the s 
Sciences. A prize of twenty-five dollars is endowed by 
tain Alumni and other friends of Dr. Gates. 


The Hager Prizes. Prizes for the best three essays | 
foreign missionary subject, open to all students. Prize 
five dollars each are endowed by Mr. and Mrs. C. R. He 


Phi Beta Kappa 


A chapter of the national scholarship honor society, | 
Beta Kappa, was established at Pomona College, March | 
enth, 1914. Upper classmen “who are of good moral ci 
acter, who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of A 
and who are distinguished for breadth of culture and ex 
lence of scholarship,” are eligible to membership. 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnae 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnae organized in 1 
by prominent college women for the “maintenance of h 
standards of education,” and including at the present t} 
forty-five leading universities and colleges received Pom: 
College to membership in July 1915. By this action wor. 
graduates of Pomona College are eligible for members, 
in any of the local branches of the Association, and for : 
who are not within reach of such branches there is a pre 
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. for a general membership. The general membership 
‘of one dollar may be sent to Miss Katharine KE. Pun- 
in, 5103 Pulaski Ave., Germantown, Pa. and entitles one 
ul membership privileges including the Quarterly Jour- 


| 


Oratorical and Debating Contests 


any opportunities are offered students for obtaining ex- 
ence in public address. The Associated Students main- 
i three oratorical contests, the winners of which represent 
‘College in intercollegiate competition and there are each 
- college and freshman intercollegiate debates.. A Wom- 
—Oratorical Contest for upperclass women is conducted 
the College. The aim of these contests is to stimulate 
‘students to excellence in public address, and to quickness 
thought in extemporaneous speaking. 


Student Activities 


HE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS. This association harmonizes 
student activities. Its officers are chosen by the student 
y from their own number. All important questions are 
sidered by its executive committee, which is composed of 
ise prominent in such varied lines as athletics, oratory, 
(| the editorship of the Student Life. This body has charge 
intercollegiate as well as inter-class relations. 


fEN’s ORGANIZATION.. The men of the student body 
‘m a voluntary organization electing their own officers and 
amittees and holding regular meetings. This organization 
‘trols largely the class and social relations of the men. 
WVOMEN’S ORGANIZATION. The women of the student body 
‘m a similar organization, for considering and regulating 
social relations of the women. 

‘HRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. Branches of the Young Men’s 


ristian Association and the Young Women’s Christian 
sociation are well organized and doing effective work. 
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Representation in the inter-collegiate and state convent 
and the visits of active workers from outside serve to w 
tain interest in the work both at home and abroad. Thri 
the co-operation of the associations and the College ¢ 
have been established, as a part of the curriculum, cou 
in Bible study adapted to all classes of students and 
ducted by members of the Faculty. 


THE POMONA COLLEGE LITERARY SOCIETY, composed 
both men and women, meets every two weeks. The. wor 
varied in character, covering all literary lines. 


THE POMONA COLLEGE DEBATING CLUB is composed of 1 
It meets every two weeks for prepared and impromptu 
bates on the live issues of the day. 


THE ALPHA Kappa is a society for women, giving dril 
debates and familiarity with important current topics. 

THE POMONA COLLEGE LYCEUM, composed of men, is 
a debating club, and meets bi-weekly. | 


THE AREOPAGUS is composed of men. The object of 
Society is to promote efficiency in public speaking, deb 
and parliamentary drill. Meetings are held every two we 


THE DELTA LAMBDA is a debating society for women, m 
ing bi-weekly. | 


THE MASQUERS is an organization of students, whose i 
pose is the study and presentation of plays and the gen 
promotion of the dramatic enterprises of the undergrad 
body. 


PUBLICATIONS. The Student Life is published semi-we 
by the student body. One issue of each month consists 
a magazine number, The Scribbler; the other issues are 
voted to current affairs. 7 | 

The Metate is published each year by the Junior class, : 
contains material appropriate to a college annual. 

The Association Hand Book, which contains material 
value, especially to new students, is issued at the beginn 
of the year by the Christian Associations. 
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quETIcS. The immediate management of all contests 
rames rests with the Associated Students, though all 
ements are under the supervision of a committee of 
Taculty and a student manager. 

imni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been 
oped by the alumni into athletic grounds unsurpassed 
e Southwest in equipment and beauty of setting. First- 
tennis courts, an excellent track, baseball and football 
|, also hockey and basket ball courts are within the 
s of the campus, and athletic exercises and field sports 
sneouraged by the officers of the institution. 

‘swimming pool, of the standard size for water polo, and 
» equipped with modern appliances, is open to all stu- 
s. An invariable condition to the use of the pool is a 
-annual medical examination. 

vudents are required to maintain a certain standard of 
Jlence in all their studies in order to represent the Col- 
on any of its athletic teams or other organizations com- 


before the public. 


Departmental Activities 


‘ag CHORAL UNION is an organization of students and 
nbers of the community for drill in choral work. It 
sts each Thursday evening for practice under the direc- 
1 of the Department of Music, and twice each year gives 
yublic concert. 

‘Hp PoMONA COLLEGE Glee Club, the Pomona College 
ymen’s Glee Club, the Pomona College Orchestra, and the 
mona College Band are flourishing organizations under 
» general direction of the Department of Music. 


[THE REMBRANDT CLUB is an organization of students and 
smbers of the community which meets once a month for 
t study, programs on art subjects, and social intercourse. 


THE ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY aims to help the observatory 
its work, in building up its library and in the issuing of 
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its publications. The associate membership is drawn 
the alumni and friends of the College, while the active 
bership includes the students of astronomy together 
members of the faculty and resident graduates, 


THE BIOLOGICAL SEMINAR. The aim of the Biol 
Seminar is chiefly the review and discussion of recen| 
important researches as published in the biological jou 
Membership is limited to students of the Junior and § 
classes chosen for excellent scholarship and marked int 
in the work of the department, who meet every two y 
with the faculty of the Biological Department. ; 


THE MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY. The Society of Mathem 
and Physical Science meets every month for present; 
and discussion of results of study and investigation ir 
physical sciences and mathematics. It is open to adya 
students who are interested in these subjects and who =z 
to take an active part in its work. 


THE SCIENCE CLUB. The Biological Seminar, the M: 
mathical Society and the active membership of the A 
nomical Society constitute three sections of the Science ( 
which holds open meetings bi-monthly. Its programs ay 
general scientific interest and its meetings are open to 
dents and public. 


THE LITERATURE SEMINAR. The purpose of the Litera 
Seminar is the presentation from a graduate or professi 
point of view of those masterpieces of literature which ] 
dominated the content and form of other literature. _ 
meetings are monthly and are open to students and q 
munity. | 

DER DEUTSCHE VEREIN is composed of those who | 
had at least three years of work in German. It meets eV 
two weeks for the reading and discussing of papers in ( 
man and for other exercises which tend to cultivate flue 
and accuracy in the use of the language. | 

LE CERCLE FRANCAIS, composed of students makin; 
specialty of the French language, meets fortnightly for p! 
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n French conversation, presentation of papers and dis- 
on of topics relating to the various aspects of French 
ind literature. 

 CiRcULO ESPANOL, composed of students making a 
alty of Spanish, meets fortnightly for practice in Span- 
onversation and the presentation of appropriate papers 
e language, bearing upon the literature and life of the 
ish world. 


College Publications 


ast of the publications of the College appear in The 
‘ona College Bulletin, which is issued bi-monthly. . 

‘umni and departmental publications include: 

ie Pomona College Quarterly Magazine, devoted to the 
sests of the College and Alumni. 

ve Journal of Entomology and Zoology, published under 
‘auspices of the Department of Zoology. 

he Publication of the Astronomical Society of Pomona 
ege, published under the auspices of the Department of 
onomy. 


Bureau of Appointments 


Bureau of Appointments is conducted in connection with 

office of the Secretary of the Faculty for the benefit of 
iabers of the College who desire to teach after graduation. 
|. purpose of the Bureau is to maintain a list of available 
itions and to recommend from the applicants registered 
se who are qualified for specific positions. 
n opportunity is also offered graduates of the College 
) are already engaged in teaching, to register their pres- 
positions and to indicate whether they desire a change 
1, if so, under what conditions. An effort is made to 
ther the desires of graduates so far as made known. The 
vices of the Bureau are entirely gratuitous. Communi- 
ons should be addressed to Professor M. E. Churchill, 
sretary of the Faculty. 
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Registration 


INFORMAL REGISTRATION—Prospective Students. All 
desire to enter Pomona College should file their applice 
with the Registrar as early as possible. These applica 
should specify the class which the applicant desires to ¢ 
the time when he wishes to enter, and the work he 
for entrance as well as for advanced credit if any. 
statement of work done must be certified to by the p: 
officer. Specially prepared blanks for these applications 
be obtained from the Registrar. In 1916 the freshman 
will be limited to two hundred students, one hundred 
and one hundred women. 

Resident Students. On or before the first Thursda 
January and the first Thursday in June all resident stuc 
must fill out, in consultation with their class advisers, a 
liminary registration schedule designating their choic 
subjects for the following. semester. A fee of one d 
must be paid for any subsequent change. 


FORMAL REGISTRATION. 1. Al] students are require 
register formally on one of the regularly announced regis 
tion days preceding the opening of the class work of 
Semester. A payment of two dollars is required for ] 
registration, and a payment of one dollar for every ch: 
in formal registration. This latter payment is remitte 
the case of new students registering for the first time, 
vided the changes are made within a week of the ope: 
day of the registration period. 

2. Students are admitted only to those courses for w 
they are formally registered. 


Reports 


A record of the scholarship and deportment of each 
dent is kept, and deficient students are reported to the 1} 
istrar. Special reports are made at or near the Tha 
giving and Spring recesses and notification is sent to 
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ts of any students reported as conditioned or failing 
it time. 

» grade of scholarship is determined by the daily work 
» class-room supplemented by frequent test reviews and 
al examinations. 

2 aim is to encourage faithfulness and regularity in 
work rather than spasmodic effort to meet some single 


Public Assemblies 


votional exercises conducted by the President, the mem- 
of the faculty in turn, or by some invited guest, are 
in the chapel every week-day morning, except Tuesday, 
‘all students are expected to be present. 
1 Thursday morning of each week and in exceptional 
s on Monday or Wednesday the time of the usual Chapel 
- is devoted to addresses by guests of the College or mem- 
; of the faculty. On Thursday morning also the regular 
called meetings of the Associated Students are held 
nu time to time. On Saturday morning, as occasion 
ses, the chapel service gives way to general gatherings 
faculty and students for the presentation and discussion 
matters of general interest and to class assemblies. 
+tendance upon the Sunday morning service in the Clare- 
at Church is expected except in cases where permission 
riven to attend services elsewhere. Such permission will 
granted on request. 


General Requirements 


Students are expected to be loyal to the spirit and purpose 
the institution and to maintain regular attendance on all 
lege appointments. Any who fall below grade in scholar- 
ip, or who for any reason do not prove desirable members 
“the student body, may be dismissed without specific 


arges. 
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It is urgently pointed out to both students and pa 
that the value of a college education consists in no ; 
degree in the fullest participation in the college atmosy 
and life. It is important, therefore, that all absence thr 
the college year should be avoided. Some of the most 
portant of the college values are lost by absences on §; 
day and Sunday, on which days are centered particular 
vital phases of the common life, and it is therefore y 
that over-Sunday visits at home or elsewhere be avoide 

The use of tobacco is disapproved and discouraged a; 
times. 

A copy of the Manual of Procedure may be obtainec 
application to the Registrar. It should be in the hand 
all students. 


Student Aid 


SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS. The income of certain funds is 1 
toward paying the tuition fees of students who are 
pecuniary need, and, by authorization of the trustees, is 
tributed annually through a committee of the facu 
Scholarship aid is given only to students who are or int 
to become candidates for a degree from Pomona Coll 
who maintain a high standard of honor, who are econom: 
in their habits, who do not use tobacco, who are regular 
their attendance upon college exercises, and whose schol 
ship meets the following conditions: They must earn 
each semester of the Freshman year at least twelve credi 
in each subsequent semester at least fifteen credits. 

Applicants for aid who have not yet entered college sho 
forward to Professor Wm. H. Matlock, Chairman of { 
Committee on Scholarships, a formal application acco 
panied by two letters, one from parent or guardian and t 
other from principal or teacher, giving information concei 
ing need, character and attainments. They should a’ 
send a certified statement of their scholastic record. J 
applications for aid ‘must be renewed annually on or | 
fore May first. 
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may be withdrawn at any time from students who 
not to have conformed to the conditions, and is perma- 
, withdrawn after the second forfeiture due to low 
ing or unsatisfactory deportment. 

ipients of scholarship aid may be called upon to assist 
ollege in ways that do not interfere with their studies. 
00. The Lydia Phelps Memorial Fund, given by 
n E. Phelps of Ontario, California, in memory of his 


000. The Agnes K. Crawford Memorial Fund, given 
avid R. Crawford and William Crawford of Pomona, 
ornia, in memory of their mother. 

000. The John D. Potter Memorial Fund, given by 
ST. Potter of Westboro, Mass., in memory of her 
and. 

000. Given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page of Pomona, Cali- 
ia. ($3,000 of this may at some time be used for other 

oses. ) 

500. The Francis Bancroft Memorial Fund, given by 

‘James T. Ford of Los Angeles, California, in memory 
er father. 

500. Given by Rev. James T. Ford of Los Angeles, 

fornia. 

500. Given by Mrs. Maria T. Wardwell of Plymouth, 

necticut. 

000. The Henry Herbert Brown Scholarship Fund, 

n by Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, 

rvemory of her son. 

2,600. Given by Mary E. Elwood of Redlands, Cali- 

via. 

3,500. The Mabel S. Bridges Memorial Scholarship, 

mn by Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Bridges of San Diego, Califor- 

in memory of their daughter. | Available for women. 

1,000. The H. G. Billings Memorial Scholarship, given 

Mrs. E. A. Billings of Los Angeles, California, in mem- 

of her husband. 

2,000. The Thomas F. Howard Memorial Scholarship, 
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given by Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd of Los Angeles, 
fornia, in memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. 

$1,200. Given by Miss Jean Loomis, 797, of Pasa, 
California. 

$1,800. Given by Dr. Anna H. Searing of Escon 
California. 

$400. The Bristol Memorial Fund. A fund raised 
memorial to the Reverend Sherlock Bristol. 

$2,000. The Arthur Warren Phelps Memorial Scholar 
given by Mrs. C. S. and Mr. C. A. Phelps of Claremoi 
memory of their son and brother. 

SELF-SUPPORT. A committee of the faculty endeavoi 
find employment for students needing to earn a part of : 
expenses. Many are thus helping themselves by vai 
forms of labor such as janitor work, waiting on tables ai 
Commons, general house work, gardening and the like. 
most desirable positions are in general secured by ur 
classmen who have proven themselves good workers 
good students, and those coming to the College for the 
time should be content if any work which they can s 
factorily do is secured for them. Students in any case sh 
come prepared to pay all bills for at least one seme 
Their record during this semester will be a large facto 
deciding what opportunities for self-help will be ope 
them. Applications for aid in securing employment sh 
be addressed to Professor F. H. White, the chairman of 
Committee on Student Aid and Labor. 


Physical Attention 


The physical care of students is a matter of special . 
cern to the College and the advantages of unusual atten 
and opportunity are offered. The climate of Southern C 
fornia offers an out-of-door life the year around. Overs: 
is given to open-air athletics in al] seasons. A regi 
physician is on the faculty of the College. Every stuc 
on entering has a physical examination. Regular work 
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xysical Culture is prescribed throughout the course. A 
rge swimming pool is provided, access to which is free to 
] students, subject only to a semi-annual physical exami- 
ation. The College physician gives courses in Physiology 
ad Hygiene and his medical advice is ordinarily available 
ee of charge to all students subject to certain conditions 
f hours and location of residence, the College meeting these 
ills; providing that all nursing, surgical dressing, and 
iedicines are at the expense of the ill or injured. The 
‘ollege, however, reserves the right to discontinue this im- 
‘iwidual medical service at any time without previous notice. 
\s a natural result of all this attention the health of the 
Xollege is such as to give special assurance to all consider- 
ng attendance at Pomona. 


Expenses 


Rooms. Lists and descriptions of rooms available for men 
students are kept at the Business office, for women students 
at Sumner Hall. Furnished rooms outside the College build- 
ings are rented at prices ranging from twenty to forty-five 
dollars for the semester. Students are permitted to room 
only at places approved by the faculty. , 

To avoid misunderstanding between students and house- 
holders, it is advised that agreements regarding rooms be 
put in written form. Unless written agreement to the con- 
trary is made, it will be assumed that rooms are rented for 
one semester. 

Change of rooms is made only by permission of the faculty. 

DormiTroriEs—Sumner Hall. Women not living in their 
own homes, unless excused by the faculty, are expected to 
room in Sumner Hall, which accommodates seventy. This 
is a commodious and pleasant hall, where the young women 
come under the direct care of the Dean of Women. In addi- 
tion to the parlors, which are open to the students for the 
reception of their friends, there is also on the first floor a 
large and attractive recreation hall. 
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Sumner Hall is well equipped with all modern cony 
iences, including electric lights, steam heat, baths, anc 
laundry furnished with stationary tubs and electric ir 
for the use of roomers. 


There are both single and double rooms, which are y 
lighted and ventilated. Each room is provided with - 
necessary furnishings, including rug for the floor. 4 
only articles to be supplied by the students are towels a 
linen and covers for a Single bed. 


Careful attention is given to the health of the you 
women residing in the Hall. Illness is rare, yet for su 
cases as occur, there is provided, opening directly from + 
matron’s room, a pleasant, sunny rest-room, where patier 
are given the best of care. 


Rooms in Sumner Hall are rented for the year at pric 
ranging from forty to seventy dollars, according to the loc 
tion and desirability of the room and the number of occ 
pants. The Hall is closed during the Christmas and Spri 
vacations. A deposit of five dollars is necessary to secu 
a room in the Hall, and should accompany the applicatio 
Rooms are assigned in order of application. The depos 
fee is credited on the rent of the room. 

Information concerning the dimensions of rooms, numbe 
of windows, and similar matters, may be obtained at +t 
business office. The Hall is opened on the Saturday befo1 


the beginning of the college year and closed the Saturda 
after Commencement. 


Smiley Hall. A dormitory for men, has both single room 
and suites of three rooms accommodating two students. Th 


dormitory has all modern convei. ‘S$ and is completely fur 
nished. The only articles to bé _  ¥ided by the students ar 
towels, and linen and covers for - a bed. All rooms ar 


equally desirable, the basis of ch 
preference for the eastern ¢ 

Rooms in Smiley Hall are 7 
Occupant paying sixty dollazi 


in most cases being one’, 
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use of sickness an equitable adjustment of rent will be 
ide. 
These terms do not include the use of the dormitory dur- 
x the Christmas and Spring vacations, when the Hall will 
closed, unless a number desire to remain, in which case 
e cost of keeping the building open will be an additional 
arge. Damage to rooms will be charged to the occupants. 
A deposit of five dollars is necessary to secure a room, and 
ould accompany the application. The amount is credited 
, the year’s rent. The dormitory is opened on the Saturday 
fore the beginning of the college year and closed the Satur- 


uy after Commencement. 
The College reserves the right to dismiss from the dormi: 


ry without rebate any student who has shown himself a 
_turbing or undesirable occupant. 


Boarp. In the College Commons, an unusually attrac- 
‘ve and well equipped dining-room in the Claremont Inn, 
yrovision is made for the boarding of students under the 
lirect management of the College. A representative com- 
nittee of students and faculty cooperate in maintaining 
atisfactory conditions. The rates are the lowest consis- 
ent with good quality of food and service, being eighty-six 
lollars for a semester’s meals, payable in four instalments. 

The Pomona College spirit is due in no small measure to 
ts common dining hall. There the students meet in pleas- 
unt surroundings, are waited upon by companions in study, 
liscuss together college topics, join in enthusiastic backing 
of college teams and glee clubs and have favorable opportu- 
nities for forming close and lasting friendships. For these 
reasons and for its unif* ~ influence on college life, the 
faculty regard it as exe igly desirable that students 
should board at the Cow > 

Those wishing to be ~ 7 “ other approved places may do 
so, bv permission ‘oat eee y+, but such permission will 

tion to the parlors, which are |, college buildings 

reception of their friends, ther. 

large and attractive recreatio. necessary expense for the 
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college year, exclusive of fees for special courses and ~¢ 
penses which are purely personal, varies from $275 to $4( 
Bills are due each semester in advance and must be pa 
upon registration. If parents desire bills to be sent hon 
written request should be made before the beginning of 
semester. 

No student will be retained in the institution Or give 
honorable dismissal] whose bills are not paid or arranged fo 


Tuition 


All tuition bills must be paid at the beginning of eac 
Semester. Until this has been done cards entitling the str 
dent to admission to classes will not be issued. 

The regular charge for tuition is composed of two items 
a General Charge, uniform in amount, which is required o 


all students, and an Instruction Charge, varying with th 
amount of work taken. 


GENERAL CHARGE 
Required of al] students, per semester (18 weeks) ....$15.0( 
INSTRUCTION CHARGE 


In all branches there is a further Instruction Charge vary- 
ing according to the number of Credit Hours assigned tc 


each course. The normal amount of work varies from 16 
to 18 hours. 


For each hour taken, per Semester (18 weeks)... $2.00 
ADDITIONAL CHARGE FOR APPLIED MUSIC 
AND ART 


In addition to the General Charge and the Instruction 


Charge, students taking Applied Music or Art will pay an 
Additional Charge ag follows: 


For half-hour private lessons in piano, voice, organ 

or violin, per semester: 
Two lessons a week, according to instructor, $50.00 or $36.00 
One lesson a week, according to instructor, $25.00 or $18.00 
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‘or two-hour class lessons in Art, per semester: 


Two lessons each PEP Vo ne ca tO Si ES ee 
One lesson each SS 0 OTe ie a eee ae eee ee 10.00 
Pen and Ink, one lesson each week for 9 weeks... 


Ta Ee eee 
3tudents may register for applied music and art at any 
ae. Such students, if they enter during a semester, should 
asult the Registrar as to charges. ° 


Fees 


Diploma fee, $5.00. 
Physics and Chemistry, deposit for breakage, $5.00. 


‘Laboratory fees range from $4.00 to $15.00. The exact 
.e for a given course is stated in connection with the 
sscription of that course under Departments of Instruc- 
on; in advanced courses only does it exceed $10.00. 


The fees for the use of college pianos for practice 
are as follows: 


One hour a day for a semesteY.........----------------" $ 4.50 
Two hours a day for a SEINCSLCT...-.----<--2--eeeneneeeee eee Rae 
ie 


Three hours a day for a semeste?......-.------------------ 


RETURN OF TUITION 


The General Charge of $15.00 is retained from the tuition 
f students withdrawing within two weeks subsequent to 
he first day of registration of any semester. After that 
4me there is no refunding of any part of the tuition either 
‘or courses dropped or for failure to complete a semester’s 
sesidence, except that one half of the Instruction Charge 
and of the Additional Charge, if any, is refunded to any 
leaving college before the middle of any semester on account 


of illness. 


Requirements for Admission 


General Requirements and Methods of 
Admission 


It is the purpose of Pomona College to do a distinct 
and notably high grade of work, thus preparing its gra 
uates for special distinction in such later callings as the 
may choose. To this end the College wishes to receive on] 
such students as are thoroughly prepared to enter upo 
college work. Students planning to enter Pomona Colleg 
should indicate their purpose to the Registrar of the Colleg 
as early as possible. The College is prepared to give advic 
and cooperation to prospective students several years i 
advance of their actual entrance upon college work in orde 
that they may have the most thorough and complete prep 
aration. Students should not leave the matter of thei 
formal application for admission until the entrance day o. 
the year, as the College authorities will carefully serutiniz 
all applications for admission, and delay in filing application: 
will inevitably involve delay in acceptance. Additional rea: 
son for early application is the limitation in numbers of the 
Freshman class. 

Candidates for admission to any class in Pomona College 
must present satisfactory evidence of their fitness for college 
both in character and in scholarship. Testimonials of good 
moral character and a certificate of honorable dismissal from 
the last institution attended are required. A medical ex- 
amination conducted by an authorized physician, under the 
direction of the Department of Physical Education, is re- 
quired of all students. Evidence of satisfactory scholarship 
and of the completion of the required amount of study as 
indicated in the following pages may be given in one of 
three ways: 

First: Examination by the College. 

Students wishing to remove deficiencies by examination 
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ist do so before entering upon college work. Such ex- 
jinations must be taken during the first three days of 
xistration week of either semester or (by special arrange- 
nt) the week preceding the college commencement. They 
ist be arranged for in advance through the Registrar. 


Second: Certificate of the College Entrance Examina- 
ym Board. 

Examinations are given by the College Entrance Exam- 
ation Board at certain times and places which may be 
arned from the Registrar or from principals of secondary 


hools. 


Third: Certificate from approved schools or colleges. 

Students from approved schools or colleges are admitted 
ithout examination on presentation of a certificate signed 
y the principal or proper official and showing in detail the 
squisite completed courses. Certificate blanks obtained 
rom the Registrar should be filled out and returned as 
arly as possible after the completion of the high school year. 


Requirements for Matriculation 


The standing of all students is provisional until after 
hey have been in residence for one semester. At that time 
hose are matriculated who have shown themselves in accord 
vith the spirit of the College, who have done a satisfactory 
juality of work during their semester of residence and whose 
mtrance units have been accepted. 


Admission to Freshman Standing 


The number of students admitted to the freshman class 
is limited to two hundred—one hundred men and one hun- 
jred women; early application is therefore advised. Special 
blanks for this purpose may be had by addressing the 
Registrar. Applications are listed in the order of their 
receipt, are considered individually, and in every case must 
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be accompanied by a certification both as to scholarship aj 
character. No application is considered which does n 
show fifteen units in accepted subjects, at least ten of whic 
are recommended. Special endorsement by the Princip 
must accompany all papers showing non-commended unit 
such endorsement to include the specific recommendation 
the candidate, both as to character and ability, for the unde 
taking of college work. Not later than the first of Ju) 
a notification is sent to those whose credentials are sati) 
factory and from time to time other applicants are so not 
fied. No applicant, however, is finally enrolled among thos 
definitely accepted, until the sum of $15 has been deposite 
with the Registrar as a first payment on tuition. This sy; 
is returned upon request received before the first of Sex 
tember, but not thereafter. 

Those are matriculated to full standing who at the end o 
a semester’s residence meet the requirements stated jus 
above; those who do not meet those requirements are no 
allowed to matriculate and are enrolled as in partial stand 
ing. No student in partial standing is recommended t, 
college standing in another institution. The final acceptance 
of entrance units is based upon the character of the wor] 
done in class at Pomona College as well as upon the grad 
of the units presented. 


Admission to Advanced Standing 


Students who have sufficient credit from other institu. 
tions are admitted to advanced standing on credentials signec 
by the proper officials and giving full specifications concern. 
ing the nature of the courses taken, the time spent in each. 
together with their rank in each subject. They are assigned 
hours.and credits* on the basis of their credentials, but such 
assignment is provisional until ratified by the Classification 
Committee. This ratification is not given until after the 


*Credits are based upon the grades attained in the work offered. 
See page 56. 
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tired semester’s residence, at which time the Committee 
power to act in adjusting hours or credits, or both, to 
qualifications shown. 


Admission as Special Students 


[ature students, ordinarily only such as are at least 
nty-one years of age, may be admitted as special students 
courses for which by ability and preparation they may be 
ed. Special students are not candidates for a degree. 


Credits for Non-Commended Work 


Students who enter with some of their work non-com- 
nded may remove their deficiency in one of three ways— 
examination, by continuing the same line of study in 
lege with high grade or by extra work in college not 
inted towards a degree. These three methods are more 
ly described as follows: 

First: Students may be examined upon any of the ac- 
‘ted subjects presented for entrance, and upon passing 
th B grade receive credit toward entrance for that subject. 
ch examinations must be taken as specified on page 44. 
Second: Entrance credit will be given for non-com- 
nmded work after a student has completed with A grade 
o or more college courses in the same or a closely allied 
bject, or upon conditions laid down in individual cases by 
2 Classification Committee. 

Third: Entrance credit may be gained by work in cer- 
in college courses, but such courses cannot count toward 
e number of hours or credits required for graduation, nor 
r honors. Moreover, students may not substitute for sub- 
ets specifically required for entrance other subjects taken 
this way. 

Students are not candidates for a degree nor are they 
igible for recommendation to college standing in another 
stitution until they have matriculated. Students are 
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matriculated only after they have come into full stand 
All students must be matriculated before attaining to Jw 
standing. 


Courses Required for Admission to Freshm: 
Standing 


In the following outline of courses a “unit” represent 
course of study in one subject of high school grade involv 
five forty-five minute recitations per week or an equival 
for a school year. Laboratory periods should be at le 
twice the length of recitation periods. 

Not less than one unit in any subject is normally accep 
though a half unit may be accepted when accompanied 
units for courses in allied subjects. 


I. Specific Requirements—8 units 


English, 2 units Algebra, 1 unit 

History, 1 unit Geometry, 1 unit 

One foreign language, *One third or fourth year ] 
2 units oratory science, 1 unit 


II. Additional Requirements—4 units 


Selected from the following: 
English Mathematics 
History *Laboratory Science 
Foreign Language 


Ill. Elective—3 units 


It is recommended that these electives be chosen from 
subjects of Group II above, but in view of the importance 
other lines of high school work credit is allowed for { 
units in other courses counted for high school graduation 
acceptance of which is specifically recommended by the p1 
cipal of the school. 


* Heads of Departments in which students wish to conti: 
laboratory subjects begun in high school may, at their option, 
quire the high school note books to be submitted as evidence 
ability to continue with more advanced work in the departmen 
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Description of Subjects 


‘he College recommends that the work offered to meet 
requirements of Groups I and Il above shall cover the 
und indicated in the following description of courses. 
ch of them constitutes one unit unless otherwise desig- 


ied. 
dlementary English. 

Rhetoric, composition and literature. (2 units.) 
ntermediate English. 
Advanced English. 
[he following list is made the basis of examination. A 
lieates books selected for careful reading; B those requir- 


: close study. 
A. From each of the following groups at least two selec- 
ns are to be made, except as otherwise provided under 
oup I. 

Group I—Classics in Translation 


The Old Testament, comprising at least the chief narra- 
‘e episodes in Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
ngs, and Daniel, together with the books of Ruth and 
ther; the Odyssey, with the omission, if desired, of Books 
- and xv-xvii; the Iliad, with the omission, if desired, of 
oks xi, xiii-xv, xvii, and xxi; the Aeneid. The Odyssey, 
ad, and Aeneid should be read in English translations of 
cognized literary excellence. 

For any selection from this group a selection from any 
her group may be substituted. 


Group II1—Shakespeare 


Midsummer Night’s Dream; Merchant of Venice; As You 
ike It; Twelfth Night; The Tempest; Romeo and Juliet; 
ing John; Richard II; Richard III; Henry V; Coriolanus ; 
id the following, if not chosen for study under B, Julius 
esar; Macbeth; Hamlet. 


Group III—Prose Fiction 


Malory’s Morte d’Arthur (about 100 pages) ; Bunyan’s 
ilgrim’s Progress, Part 1; Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels (voy- 
zes to Lilliput and to Brobdingnag); Defoe’s Robinson 
rusoe, Part I; Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield; Frances 
urney’s Evelina; Scott’s Novels, any one; Jane Austen’s 
lovels, any one; Maria Edgeworth’s Castle Rackrent, or 
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The Absentee; Dickens’s Novels, any one; Thackeray’s 
els, any one; George Eliot’s Novels, any one; Mrs. Gask 
Cranford; Kingsley’s Westward Ho! or Hereward, 
Wake; Reade’s The Cloister and the Hearth; Blackmo 
Lorna Doone; Hughes’s Tom Brown’s Schooldays; Stey 
son’s Treasure Island, or Kidnapped, or Master of Bal] 
trae; Cooper’s Novels, any one; Poe’s Selected Tales; H, 
thorne’s The House of the Seven Gables, or Twice Told Ta 
or Mosses from an Old Manse; a collection of Short Stoi 
by various standard writers. 


Group IV—Essays, Biography, Etc. 


Addison and Steele’s The Sir Roger de Coverley Pap: 
or Selections from the Tatler and Spectator (about | 
pages) ; Boswell’s Selections from the Life of Johnson (ab 
200 pages) ; Fuanklin’s Autobiography; Irving’s Sketch Bi 
(about 200 pages), or Life of Goldsmith; Southey’s Life 
Nelson; Lamb’s Essays of Elia (about 100 pages); Lo 
hart’s Life of Scott (about 200 pages) ; Thackeray’s L 
tures on Swift, Addison, and Steele in the English Hum 
ists; Macaulay’s Lord Clive, Warren Hastings, Milton, 1 
dison, Goldsmith, Frederic the Great, Madame d’Arbl 
(any one) ; Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay (about 200 page: 
Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, or Selections (about 150 page; 
Dana’s Two Years before the Mast; Selections from Linec 
including at least the two Inaugurals, the Speeches in In 
pendence Hall and at Gettysburg, the Last Public Addre 
and the Letter to Horace Greely, together with a brief n 
moir or estimate of Lincoln; Parkman’s The Oregon Tra 
Thoreau’s Walden; Lowell’s Selected Essays (about | 
pages); Holmes’s The Autocrat of the Breakfast Tab 
Stevenson’s An Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donke 
Huxley’s Autobiography and selections from Lay Sermo: 
including the addresses on Improving Natural Knowled: 
A Liberal Education, and A Piece of Chalk; a collection 
Essays by Bacon, Lamb, DeQuincey, Hazlitt, Emerson, a 
later writers; a collection of Letters by various standa 
writers. 


Group V—Poetry 


Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First Series): Books II a 
III, with special attention to Dryden, Collins, Gray, Cowp: 
and Burns; Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First Series), Bo 
IV, with special attention to Wordsworth, Keats, and Sh 
ley (if not chosen for study under B); Goldsmith’s T 
Traveller and The Deserted Village; Pope’s The Rape 
the Lock; a collection of English and Scottish Ballads, ¢ 
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example, some Robin Hood ballads, The Battle of Otter- 
mn, King Estmere, Young Beichan, Bewick and Grahame, 
‘Patrick Spens, and a selection from later ballads; Cole- 
ge’s The Ancient Mariner, Christabel, and Kubla Khan; 
ron’s Childe Harold, Canto III or IV, and The Prisoner 
‘Chillon; Scott’s The Lady of the Lake, or Marmion; 
aulay’s The Lays of Ancient Rome, The Battle of Nase- 
, The Armada, Ivry;Tennyson’s The Princess, or Gareth 
d Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, and The Passing of 
thur; Browning’s Cavalier Tunes, The Lost Leader, How 
ey Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix, Home 
oughts from Abroad, Home Thoughts from the Sea, In- 
lents of the French Camp, Hervé Riel, Pheidippides, My 
st Duchess, Up at a Villa—Down in a City, The Italian 
England, The Patriot, The Pied Piper, “De Gustibus”—, 
stans Tyrannus; Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum, and The 
rsaken Merman; Selections from American Poetry, with 
ecial attention to Poe, Lowell, Longfellow, and Whittier. 


B. This part of the requirement is intended as a natural 
d logical continuation of the student’s earlier reading, 
th greater stress laid upon form and style, the exact mean- 
g of words and phrases, and the understanding of allu- 
ms. The books provided for study are arranged in four 
oups, from each of which cne selection is to be made. 


Group I—Drama 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, or Macbeth, or Hamlet. 


Group II—Poetry 
Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and either Comus or Ly- 
Jas; Tennyson’s The Coming of Arthur, The Holy Grail, 
id The Passing of Arthur; the selections from Words- 
orth, Keats, and Shelley in Book IV of Palgrave’s Golden 
reasury (First Series). 


Group II1I—Oratory 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America; Macaulay’s 
wo Speeches on Copyright, and Lincoln’s Speech at Cooper 
nion; Washington’s Farewell Address, and Webster’s First 
unker Hill Oration. 

Group IV—Essays 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, with a selection from Burns’s 
oems; Macaulay’s Life of Johnson; Emerson’s Essay on 


[anners, , 
Ancient History to the Coronation of Charlemagne with 
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special reference to the history of Greece and Rome. Qa 
er’s Ancient History or Equivalent. ) 

Medieval and Modern History, a year’s work based or 
text-book, but including reference reading and note-h 
work. (Myer’s Middle Ages and Myer’s Modern Age 
equivalent. ) 

English History, including text, reference and note-hx 
work for one year (Andrews’s History of England 
equivalent. ) 

United States History and Civil Government. (Chez 
ning’s Students’ History and Ashley’s Federal State 
equivalent. ) 

Greek lessons and grammar. 

Xenophon, four books of the Anabasis, and composition, 

Homer, three books of the Iliad, with prosody; ability 
read easy Greek at sight. 

Latin lessons and grammar. 

Cesar, Commentaries (Books I-IV). 

Cicero, seven orations, including those against Catiline a 
for the poet Archias, and the Manilian Law. 

Virgil, six books of the Aeneid and prosody. 

Grammar, composition and sight reading are required 
a portion of each year’s work. 

Elementary French. One year of French ; elements 
grammar; ability to write at dictation and to translate fre 
English; reading of about one hundred and fifty pages 
text. 

Intermediate French. Additional work in French, amout 
ing to one year’s advanced work in translation and co. 
position. 

Advanced French. The ability to read at sight any pie 
of modern prose or poetry and to write in French a pap 
on an assigned subject. 

Elementary German. One year of German, elements 
grammar; ability to write at dictation and to translate fre 
English; reading of about one hundred and fifty pages 
text. 

Intermediate German. Additional work in Germa 
amounting to one year’s advanced work in translation al 
composition. 

Advanced German. The ability to read at sight any pie 
of modern German prose of moderate difficulty and to wri 
in German a paper on an assigned topic. . 

Spanish (1 or 2 units). Including an accurate knowled; 
of the essentials of grammar, ability to write ordinai 
Spanish and to read ordinary Spanish prose. 


i 
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Mements of Algebra, with special attention to factoring 
| solution of equations, and including ratio and proportion. 
\lgebra (% unit), being a continuation of the course in 
elements of Algebra with special emphasis on algebraic 


ory. 

\lgebra (14 unit). Quadratics and indeterminate equa- 
as, irrational and imaginary numbers, ratio, proportion 
1 variations, in review; also theory of exponents, progres- 
ns, undetermined co-efficients and logarithms. 

Jane Geometry, with original exercises and problems in 
nsuration. 

Solid Geometry (% unit). With original exercises and 
yblems. 

[rigonometry (% unit). Elementary course in plane trig- 
ometry. 

Physics, covering an elementary knowledge of dynamics, 
ind, light, heat, magnetism and electricity; recitation and 
oratory work. 

Chemistry, including classroom and laboratory work in 
» elements of chemistry as presented in modern standard 
<t-books on the subject. At least five exercises a week 
cr one year. 

Physical Geography, covering the descriptive and explan- 
ory study of the commoner phenomena of nature, includ- 
» satisfactory laboratory and field work. 

Botany, covering the morphology and simpler physiology 
the higher plants, including some acquaintance with the 
cal flora. 

Zoology, emphasizing, in a general course, scientific meth- 
is and training rather than facts. 


Fxtra Entrance Credits 


If by examination or by certificate, a student presents 
ore than fifteen units of commended work for admission 
2 may, after the lapse of a semester and upon formal appli- 
ition, receive college credit for certain subjects, provided 
iat these subjects, or others closely allied, have been con- 
nued in college with high gerade, one unit of commended 
ork being allowed three hours of college eredit. Extra 
edit is thus allowed only in foreign language, advanced 
athematics and advanced science. Credit, varying in 
mount with the individual courses, is granted for graduate 
rork in approved high schools. 
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Requirements for Graduation 


Bachelor of Arts Degree 


The courses of study offered by the College lead to 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

These courses include certain required studies, but a 
a wide range of electives in language and literature, pl 
osophy, economics, history, mathematics, science and f 
arts. 


Hour Requirements 


One hundred and twenty-six hours of work are requil 
for graduation. An “hour’’ consists of one recitation 
lecture period, or one laboratory period a week for 
semester. A recitation or lecture period covers fifty-f 
minutes; a laboratory period covers, in general, the time 
three such periods. Six hours of the one hundred and tw 
ty-six are in Physical Education. In order to complete t 
course in four years one must take an average of fifte 
hours of academic work per semester throughout the fo 
years. 


Credit Requirements 


In addition to the requirements of hours, as stated abo 
there is required for promotion from class to class and f 
graduation a certain number of “credits.” Details regardi 
credits are published in the “Manual of Procedure..” 
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Graduation With Honors 


‘hose students who have two hundred and twenty- 
or more credits are graduated with the honor 
, laude; those who have two hundred and eighty-two or 
e credits are graduated with the honor of magna cum 
le; and those who have three hundred and ten or more 
lits are graduated with the honor summa cum laude. 


Group Requirements 


a the selection of his work the student is given a large 
ge of choice. The only limitations are such as will in- 
2 to him, on the one hand, the breadth of view which 
7 be gained by an introductory study of each of the great 
lms of knowledge; and, on the other, that concentration 
ig some chosen line of work which shall develop power 
thought and an actual fund of knowledge in some par- 
lar field. To this end the student will select a limited 
yunt of work from each of certain groups. Some of these 
rses because of their value in mental training and as the 
is for later work are placed in the Freshman and Sopho- 
-e years. 

‘urther details concerning these courses may be found 
ler “Departments of Instruction.” 


Subject Requirements 


inglish Composition—4 hours, Freshman year. 

mnglish Literature—6 hours, Freshman or Sophomore 
Bie , 

‘rench or German—12 hours, Freshman and Sophomore 
TS. 

jistory—6 hours, Freshman or Sophomore year, except 
those who enter with credit for three units of History. 
fathematics—6 hours, ordinarily Freshman year, except 
those who enter with credit for three units of Mathe- 
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matics. Such may substitute a year of work in science 
the required mathematics; but this may not be used to n 
the requirement in science immediately following. 


Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany or Physiology 
hours, Freshman or Sophomore year. A student who ent 
with only one unit of science must take 6 hours of anot 
line of science and, in general, it is expected that one > 
take in college at least 6 hours in science in a different 
from any presented for entrance. 

Physical Education—4 hours in Freshman and Sor 
more years and 2 hours in Junior and Senior years. 

Literature, English or Foreign—6 hours, Junior or Se1 
year. This cannot be met by a first-year course in langu: 

Economics—6 hours, usually Sophomore or Junior yea: 

Philosophy and Psychology—6 hours, Sophomore or Ju 
year. 

In addition to these requirements, there is a general 
quirement of 36 hours of C and D work of which at le 
9 must be D work. 

Students who have shown special ability in one line 
work may, with the consent of the head of the departm 
enroll for a departmental major. This major inclu 
usually, at least 18 hours in the department chosen, toget 
with certain courses in allied subjects, and usually a read 
knowledge of French and German. The student plans 
work in consultation with the head of the department 
well as with his class adviser. Certain prerequisites, dif 
ing with the subject chosen, are indicated for each ma 
A final examination or thesis or both may be required. 

Students who desire to become candidates for a dep: 
mental major should indicate such intention as early 
possible, and must be registered as candidates for such 
partmental major not later than the first week of regist 
tion in their Senior year. 

The student who completes a departmental major recei 
in addition to his diploma, the special commendation of 
department. 
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Curriculum 


n outline of the work which leads to graduation is here 
n by years. Following this scheme is a list of the definite 
ses from which the work may be chosen. A more com- 
2 description of each course may be found under “De- 
ments of Instruction.” 

ach “hour” represents one recitation or laboratory period 
week for one semester. 


Freshman Year 
32 to 86 hours 


pL RE eae Ne ee 2 hours 
SCS IS 90 eas stn 2 hours 
- OEY GESTS (1a a 5 4 hours 
SS RSE SR a ne ne 6 hours 
cory’ or English Literature’, or Greek, or Latin....6 hours 
Ne 8g oak eee Pec dees aseuse nae 6 hours 


tive from the above or from Art, Bible, Biology, 
hemistry, Engineering, English, Music or Physics. 6 hours 


Sophomore Year 
32 to 86 hours 


OTL ag sn 8S oie at sn REAL gee ence ee 2 hours 
neh or German’......... 1 tue ab cae ee toe ee 6 hours 
gueeeiteravure or History. ..........00.2.-cn..... 6 hours 


rsics, Chemistry, Botany, Physiology or Zoology’....6 hours 
ctive from the above or from Art, Bible, Engineer- 
ig, Economics and Sociology’, Mathematics, Music, 
sychology and Philosophy’ or Spanish.................. 12 hours 


[ust be taken in Freshman or Sophomore year, unless 3 units 
distory have been accepted for entrance. 

lust be taken in Freshman or Sophomore year. 

Iust continue any language begun in Freshman year. 

(Inless the Science requirement was met Freshman year. 

ince 6 hours each of Economics and Sociology, and of Psychol- 
and Philosophy must be taken during the course, it is recom- 
ided that one of these subjects be elected in Sophomore year. 

. science may be substituted, if 3 units of Mathematics have 
on presented for entrance, but this may not be counted as ful- 
ag the general science requirement. 
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Junior and Senior Years 


Physical Education. .................. 2 2h 
Economics and Sociology .....:......e 6h 
Philosophy and Psychology’............ 5.1.20) eee 6h 
Literature? 2...-.2.2-cscc-tiecncsec-sscle+-s-2hece eee 6h 
1} (2° 5 SST A2 h 


Unless already taken. 
“Not including a first-year course in language. 
3At least 9 hours being in D courses, and not over 6 in B cou 


List of Courses! 
Open to Freshmen (and Sophomores) 


Art Al and A2, Elementary Course (6). 
Biblical Literature Al and A2, Contents of the Bible (2 
Biology A1—A2, General Biology (6). 
Chemistry Al, Elements of Chemistry (4). 
A2, Inorganic Chemistry (8). 
B3 and B4, General Inorganic; Inorganic Prep 
tions (5).* 
B5 and B6, Qualitative Analysis (4). 
Engineering Al and A2, Graphics (4). 
English Al and A2, American Literature (6). 
A21 and A22, Composition (4). 
A385 and A386, Elementary Public Address (4). 
B3 and B4, History of English Literature (6). 
B3a, Mediaeval Literature (8). 
French A1-—A2, Elementary Course; Modern Prose 
Drama (6). 
B3-C4, Nineteenth Century Novel (6). 
B3’ and C4’, Composition (4). 
German Al and A2, Elementary Course (6). 
Bl’ and B2’, Composition (2). 
B3, Prose Narrative and Drama (8). 
B4, Schiller (3). 
B3’ and B4’, More Advanced Composition (2). 
C19 and C20, Advanced German Prose (6) 
Greek Al and A2, Elementary Greek (6).* 
B3-—B4, Lysias; Plato (6). 
B3’ and B4’, Composition (2). 
History A7—A8, English History (6). 
A138 and Al4, Ancient Classical (6). 
*Courses connected by a dash may be taken separately; t! 
connected by ‘‘and’’ are to be taken consecutively. 
*Courses starred are not given in 1915—1916. 
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n Al and A2, Elementary Latin (6). 
A8 and A4, Vergil; Cicero (6). 
B5-B6, Cicero and Livy; Horace (6). 
Bd’ and B6’, Composition (2). 
hematics Wee Solid Geometry; Plane Trigonometry 


(6). 
A8 and B4, Algebra (6). 
A5 and A6, Elementary Analysis (6). 
A9-A10, Algebra; Trigonometry (6). 
B7-B8, Analytic Geometry and Calculus (8).* 
B7a—B8a, Analytic Geometry; Calculus (6). 
ic Al and A2, Elementary Course (4). 
sical Education Al and A2, Gymnastics (2). 
Ail and A1l2, Gymnasium Practice (2). 
sics B1-B2, Mechanics and Sound; Heat, Magnetism, 
Electricity and Light (8). 
siology Al and A2, Applied Physiology and Hygiene (2). 
~B19 and B20, Folk and National Dances (2). 


List of Courses 
Open to Sophomores (and Upperclassmen) 


ll B courses listed above and such A courses as are per- 

ed by classification adviser. 

B3-B4, Still Life, Perspective, Composition (6). 

ical Literature B3 and B4, Preservation and Transmis- 

sion of the Bible (2). 
B21 and B22, Ancient Oriental History and Liter- 
ature (6). 

any B21-B22, General Botany (6). 

mistry C7 and C8, Elementary Quantitative Analysis (6). 
C9 and C10, Organic Chemistry (6). 

nomics Bi and B2, Introduction to Economics (6). 

_ B21 and B22, Elements of Sociology (6). 

rineering B3 and B4, Graphics (4) 

_. Cli and C12, Surveying (6). 

‘lish B3 and B4, History of English Literature (6). 
B8a, Mediaeval Literature (38). 
B23, Composition (3). 
B24a and B24b, Composition (4). 
B31, Argumentation (38). 
B32, Public Address (8). 

man C9-C10, Nineteenth Century Novel (6). 
C9’ and C10’, Composition and Conversation (2). 
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Greek B13 and B14, Greek Literature and Life (6).* 
C5-C6, Aeschylus and Sophocles; Demosthenes | 
History B1-B2, Mediaeval; the Renaissance and Refo 
tion (6). 
Latin C7-C8, Pliny; Plautus (6). 
C7’ and C8’, More Advanced Composition (2). 
Mathematics B18—-B14, Analytic Geometry and Calculus 
C15-C16, Descriptive Geometry and Perspective 
C17 and C18, Advanced Analytic Geometry and 
culus (6). 
Music B3 and B4, History and Appreciation (6). 
B5 and B6, Harmony (6). 
Philosophy B21—B23 or B24, Logic and Ethics (6). 
Physical Education B3 and B4, Gymnastics (2). 
B13 and B14, Gymnasium Practice (2). 
B19 and B20, Folk and National Dances (2). 
Physics C3—D4, Mechanics of Solids and Fluids, and Heat 
Physiology B3 and B4, Anatomy and Physiology (6). 
Psychology B1—B2, Elements of Psychology (6). 
B38 and C4, Principles of Psychology (6). 
Spanish B21-B22, Elementary Course; Modern Prose 
Drama (6). 
Zoology eee General Zoology; Vertebrate Morpho 


B18, Entomology (3). 
C31-C32, Systematic Vertebrate Zoology (6). 
C34, Cytology and Comparative Embryology (é 


List of Courses 
(In addition to above courses) 
Open to Seniors and Juniors 


Art B11-B12, History of Art (6). 
C5—C6, Anatomy; Drawing from Life (6). 
C9 and C10, Art Appreciation (2). 
D7—D8, Figure from Life in Charcoal; Head : 
Life in Oil (6). 
Astronomy B1 and B2, General Astronomy (6). 
C3-—D4, Descriptive; Theoretical and Practical ( 
D6, Astrophysics (3). 
C7 and C8, Astronomical Seminar (2). 
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ical Literature C5—C6, Old Testament Introduction; New 
Testament Introduction (2). 
C7 and C8, The Teachings of Jesus (2). 
C238-C24, Hebrew History and Jewish and Early 
Christian History and Literature (6). 
D25-D26, History of Religions; History of Christ- 
ianity (6). 
C31-C32, Hebrew Grammar; Hebrew Readings (6). 
C33—D42, Poetry of the Bible; Semitic Institutions 
and Culture (6). 
any C238, Physiology (8). 
C24, Sub-tropical Horticulture (2). 
C25-—D26, Mycology; Pathology (6). 
D27-D28, Phaenogamic Botany (6). 
C30, Plant Propagation (8). 
D31 and D382, Special Mycology (6). 
mistry C7 and C8, Elementary Quantitative Analysis (6). 
C9 and C10, Organic Chemistry (6). 
C15 and C16, Agricultural Chemistry (6). 
Dil and D12, Mineral Chemistry (6). 
D138, Organic Preparations (38). 
D17, Advanced Quantitative Analysis (3). 
D18, Advanced Quantitative Analysis (3). 
D19 and D20, Special Advanced Chemistry (2). 
D21 and D22, Physical Chemistry (6). 
stitutional History D9 and D10, Comparative Constitu- 
tional History (6).* 
D11 and D12, American Constitutional History (6). 
nomics and Sociology B38, Principles of Economics (8). 
C5-C6, Money and Banking; Public Finance (6). 
D7-C8, Corporation Economics; Problems of Labor 
6 


D10, Transportation (3). 
D19 and D20, Applied Sociology (2). 
C25—-C26, Poor Relief; Criminology (6). 
D27-C28, Theories of Social Reform; City Prob- 
lems (6). 
D30, Immigration (3). 
vineering Di3 and D14, Applied Mechanics (6). 
plish D5-D6, Shakespeare and Early Contemporaries; 
Shakespeare and Later Contemporaries (6). 
C7-C8, Essayists from Bacon to Arnold; English 
Novel (6).* 
C9-Ci0, British Poets; British Poets of the Vic- 
torian Period (6). 
Di2, History of the English Drama to 1462 (3). 
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C25-C26, Journalism; Essay (6).* 
D27-C28, Literary Criticism; the Short Story ( 
C33, Advanced Argumentation (3).* 
C34a and C34b, Practical Public Speaking (4). 
C41-D42, Anglo-Saxon; Beowulf (6).* 
D44, Chaucer (8). 
C19, English Poetry of Victorian Age (8). 
D20, Present Day English Poetry (8). 
French D5—D6, Classic Drama; Prose of the Sevente 
Century (6). 
D7—-D8, Literature of the Highteenth Century; 
mantic School (6). 
D7’ and D8’, Conversation and Advanced Cor 
sition (4). 
Geology B1 and B2, Geology (6). 
German C9 and C10, Novel of the Nineteenth Century ( 
C9’ and C10’, Composition and Conversation (2) 
D5—D6, Lessing, Goethe (6). 
D7-D8, History of German Literature to Less 
from Lessing to Goethe (6). : 
D1i1-—D12, Scientific German; Composition (6). 
Greek C7-—D8, Hellenistic Greek; Homer (6).* 
D9-D10, Plato; Thucydides (6).* 
D11 and D12, Composition and Sight Reading ( 
History C3—D4, Europe in the Eighteenth Century; Eu 
in the Nineteenth Century (6). 
Db5 ene American Social and Political His 
C15-D16, Modern Asiatic History; History of S; 
ish America (6). 
Italian B31-B32, Elementary (6). 
C33-D384, Classics (6). 
Latin D9-D10, Cicero; Catullus, Lucretius, Tibullus, 
pertius, Ovid and Lucan (6).* 
D11-D12, Tacitus; Vergil (6). 
D13 and D14, Composition (2). 
Law B1 and B2, Elementary Law; Contracts (6). 
C3 and C4, Elementary Law, Pleading, Evidence 
C17 and D18, American Diplomacy and Inte 
tional Law (6). 
Mathematics C17 and C18, Advanced Analytic Geometry 
Calculus (6). 
C19, Differential and Integral Calculus (3). 
D20, Theory of Equations (8). 
D21 and D22, Higher Analysis (6).* 
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D24, Differential Equations (3). 
D25 and D26, Analytic Mechanics (6).* 
D27 and D28, Projective Geometry (6). 
» C7 and C8, Composition I (6). 
D9 and D10, Composition II (6).* 
C11 and B12, Form (6). 
sophy C25—C26, Ancient and Mediaeval Philosophy; 
Modern Philosophy (6). 
D27-D28, Introduction to Philosophy; Metaphysics 
(6). 
C32, Principles of Ethics (8). — 
D29-D30, Philosophy of Religions; Modern Philo- 
sophical Problems (6).* 
ical Education C5 and C6, Sports (1). 
C1i5 and C16, Sports (1). 
C7 and C8, Sports (1). 
Ci7 and C18, Sports (1). ; 
C21 and C22, Folk and National Dances (1). 
C23 and C24, Aesthetic Dances (1). 
C25 and C26, Gymnasium Practice (1). 
ics C8—D4, Mechanics of Solids; Mechanics of Fluids 
and Heats (6). 
C5-D6, Sound and Light; Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity (6).* 
C9 and C10, Physical Measurements (6). 
iology D5—D6, Histology; Embryology (6). 
Bil and B12, Public Hygiene. 
Bi3 and B14, Problems of Heredity and Eugenics. 
hology C6, Advanced Psychology (8). 
C7—D8, Educational Psychology; History of Edu- 
cation (6). 
ish C23-—C24, Contemporary Spanish Novel (6). 
C23’ and C24’, Commercial Correspondence (2). 
D25-D26, Classic Drama; Prose of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries (6). 
gy C31-C32, Systematic Invertebrate Zoology; System- 
atic Vertebrate Zoology (6). 
D1i3—D14, Advanced Zoology; Bionomics (6). 
D15 or D1i6, Advanced Zoology (3). 
D19 and D20, Special Entomology (6). 
D33-C34, Comparative Neurology, Cytology and 
Comparative Embryology (6). 
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Advanced Work 


While the College directs its attention primarily to u 
graduate work it also desires to extend its opportunit 
students seeking the earlier stages of graduate work \ 
ever it can do so without sacrificing the interests of u 
graduates. Only those are admitted who give promi 
contributing a definite and inspiring influence to the li 
the college. Such residence is therefore required as is de 
necessary to insure mutually helpful relations. 


Master’s Degree 


In a few departments, where the facilities of the C 
warrant, limited numbers of students, whose under-gra 
records show excellence of marked character, are acc 
as graduate students in line for the Master’s degree. T\ 
hours of graduate work, consisting of a major in one de 
ment and a minor in the same, or a closely allied depart 
together with a satisfactory thesis, are required. Deta 
to prerequisites and courses offered may be secured 
Professor James A. Lyman, Chairman of the Committ 
Graduate Work. 


Music Certificate 


The College gives a Certificate of Proficiency in Mu: 
the completion of a satisfactory course in this depart 
In order to secure this certificate a student must 
marked proficiency in a music major and general know 
in a music minor; work in Piano being required in all | 
Proficiency in the major involves ability to perform c 
ably and alone an entire program. This course inc 
besides the usual musical studies, certain courses in 
uage, history, literature and philosophy. 
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Order of Arrangement 


1e announcements of the Departments of Instruction are 
nged in three divisions: 


Language, Literature, and Fine Arts (68) 
Classical Languages and Literatures (68) 
Greek (68) Latin (70) 
Biblical Literature (72) 
General Bible Study; Biblical History and Litera- 
ture (72) 
English (74) 
English Language and Rhetoric (74) 
English Literature (77) 
Germanic Languages and Literatures; German (80) 
Romance Languages and Literatures; French (88) 
Spanish (85) Italian (86) 
Fine Arts (87); Arts (87) Music (89) 
Mathematics, Physical and Biological Sciences (90) 
Mathematics and Astronomy (90) 
Mathematics (90) Astronomy (95) 
Physics and Engineering (96) 
Physics (96) Engineering (98) 
Chemistry (99) Geology (104) 
Biological Sciences (104) 
General Biology, Zoology (105) Physiology (108) 
Botany (109) 
Physical Education (112) 
History, Social Sciences, and Philosophy (115) 
History and Constitutional History (115) 
History (115) Constitutional History (117) 
Law (117) 
Economics and Sociology (118) 
Philosophy (120) 
Psychology and Education (120) Philosophy (122) 
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Designation of Courses 


The letter preceding the number in the designation « 
course indicates in general its grade. Elementary cou: 
designated by A (as Greek Al) are given in Freshma: 
Sophomore year; B courses are either those which fo 
the A courses of earlier years or the more advanced be 
ning courses; C and D courses are advanced courses give 
Juniors and Seniors, D courses being the more diffi 
The natural sequence of courses is from A to B, B t 
and C to D, and a student may not enter a C or D co 
without previous work in the same line. 

To pass from an A course to a C course or from 
course to a D course requires a grade of A in the r 
elementary course. 

Seniors may elect an A course only by permission of 
Classification Committee, and with a prescribed discoun 
hours. 


I. Language, Literature and Fine Ar 


Classical Languages and Literatures 


GREEK 


Al and A2. ELEMENTARY GREEK. (3 hours each.) 
course designed for those wishing to begin the study of 
language after entering college. Grammar, composition, 
reading from the Anabasis of Xenophon, make it pos 
for those who complete the course with high grade to | 
Greek B3 and B4 in their second year. Freshman and § 
omore years, both semesters. (May not be given in 1915- 

B38. Lystas. (8 hours.) Selected orations (Morg 
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, review of grammar and study of Greek life. Fresh- 
a and Sophomore years, first semester. M, W, F, at 
0. Assistant Professor Robbins. 

4. Puato. (3 hours.) Apology and Crito with selec- 
is from Phaedo (Kitchel). Homer, Odyssey, three or 
r books; grammar. Freshman and Sophomore years, sec- 

| semester. M, W. F, at 9:30. Assistant Professor Rob- — 


Ss. 
‘3’ and B4’. GREEK COMPOSITION. (1 hour each.) Re- 
red of those who make Greek their major. Freshman 
1 Sophomore years, both semesters. Th, at 8:30.  Assist- 
; Professor Robbins. 
‘1. AESCHYLUS AND SOPHOCLES. (3 hours.) Prometheus 
arry) and Oedipus the King (White.) Translations of 
er tragedies read in class; study of Haigh’s Greek Thea- 
; essays. Sophomore year, first semester. (Not given 
1915-1916.) 
‘g. DEMOSTHENES. (3 hours.) Oration on the Crown 
umphreys); outline of Greek literature; sight reading. 
phomore year, second semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) 
07. HELLENISTIC GREEK. (83 hours.) One of the Gospels 
J one of the Pauline Epistles; informal lectures on ancient 
nuscripts and the elements of textual criticism. Alter- 
tes with Greek C9. Junior and Senior years, first semes- 
(Not given in 1915-1916.) 
D8. Homer. (3 hours.) Rapid reading of a number of 
oks of the Iliad or Odyssey; the Homeric question. Alter- 
tes with Greek D10. Junior and Senior years, second 
mester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) 
D9. PLATO, PHAEDO AND PROTAGORAS. (3 hours.) Out- 
.e of Greek Philosophy. Alternates with Greek C7. Junior 
id Senior years, first semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) 
D10. THucypIpEsS. Booxs VI anp VII. (38 hours.) Al- 
mates with Greek D8. Junior and Senior years, second 
mester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) 
Dll and D12. Prose COMPOSITION AND SIGHT READING. 
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(1 hour each.) Required of all making Greek a m: 
Junior and Senior years, both semesters. (Not giver 
1915-1916.) 


B13 ‘and B14. GREEK LITERATURE AND LIFE. (3 hi 
each.) This course is open to those who have no knowle 
of the Greek language. It is intended to give, through 
tures and translations, some appreciation of the G 
genius and spirit, and some knowledge of the form 
content of Greek literature. Though ordinarily a J 
course, it may, by special arrangement with the instruc 
be taken for either semester. Sophomore and Junior ye 
both semesters. (Not given in 1915-1916.) 


LATIN 


Al and A2. ELEMENTARY LATIN. (3 hours each.) 
course intended for those desiring to begin the study of 
language after entering college. Grammar, composition, : 
readings from Caesar’s Gallic War. Freshman year, b 
semesters. T, Th, S, at 7:30. Professor Colcord. 


A38 and A4, VERGIL AND CICERO. (3 hours each.) Sel 
tions from the.Aeneid and the Orations of Cicero. Fre 
man and Sophomore years, both semesters. M, at 9:80; 
F, at 2:00. Professor Colcord. 


B5. CICERO AND Livy. (3 hours.) Cicero; (Kelsey) 
Senectute and De Amicitia; Livy; (Westcott) Books X 
and XXII, selections; written translations, collateral re: 
ing, sight reading. Freshman year, first semester. T, " 
S, at 9:30. Professor Colcord. 


B6. Horace. (3 hours.) (Bennett) Odes, Epodes, C: 
men Saeculare; Horatian meters; written translations, c 
lateral reading, sight reading. Freshman year, seco 
semester. T, Th, S, at 9:30. Professor Colcord. 

Bd’ and B6’. Latin Composirion. (1 hour each.) fF 
quired of all making Latin their major. Freshman ye: 
both semesters. F, at 11:15. Professor Colcord. 
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Puny. (8 hours.) (Westcott) Letters. Tacitus, 
jeman) Agricola and Germania. Collateral readings, 
ry of Roman satire. Sophomore year, first semester. 
‘h, S, at 8:30. Professor Colcord. 

3 PLauTus. (38 hours.) Captivi, Trinummus. Ter- 

Adelphoi, Andria. Collateral readings, study of early 
an comedy and fragments of early Latin. Sophomore 
r, second semester. Paths, at’s:30. Professor Col- 
L, 

7” and C8’. LATIN CoMposITION. (1 hour each.) Con- 
ed narrative. Required of all making Latin their major. 
requisites: Latin B5’ and B6’. Sophomore year, both 
esters. M, at 1:00. Professor Colcord. 

9. CicERO. (3 hours.) Letters, Tusculan Disputations. 
aan satire; Persius, Martial and Juvenal, selections. His- 
+ of Roman satire. Junior and Senior years, first semes- 

(Not given in 1915-1916.) Professor Colcord. 

10, CATULLUS; LUCRETIUS; TIBULLUS; PROPERTIUS ; 
Dp; Lucan (Crowell.) (3 hours.) Selections. Topics in 
line of Roman literature. Junior and Senior years, sec- 
-semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) Professor Colcord. 
)141. Tacrrus. (3 hours.) Histories and Annals. Jun- 
and Senior years, first semester. Re at ti:ib; Wyk, 
9:30. Professor Colcord. 
)12. VERGIL. (3 hours.) Bucolics and Aeneid, Books 
[-XII. Ovid. Selections. Christian and Latin Hymns. 
nior and Senior years, second semester. M, at 11:15; W, 
at 9:30. Professor Colcord. 
018 and Di4. LATIN COMPOSITION. (1 hour each.) Origi- 
| papers. Required of those making Latin their major. 
erequisites: Latin C7’ and C8’. Junior and Senior years, 
th semesters. Hours to be arranged with the instructor. 
‘ofessor Colcord. 
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Biblical Literature 
GENERAL BIBLE STUDY 
(Not less than four units are accepted for credit.) 

Al and A2. CoNnTENTS OF THE BIBLE. (1 hour ez 
The purpose is to make the student acquainted with the 
tents of the English Bible. The material, style and pur 
of the various facts will be discussed. Freshman year, 
semesters. W, at 1:00. Professor Colcord. : 

B3 and B4. THE PRESERVATION AND TRANSMISSION 
THE BIBLE. (1 hour each.) A general study of the m 
Scripts, versions and other authorities, together with 
history of biblical translations. Sophomore year, both ; 
esters. W, at 3:00. 

C5. OLp TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION. Historical and 
erary Study of the Old Testament. (1 hour.) Leectu 
reading selected portions of the Old Testament narrai 
and the reading of a brief volume of Old Testament In 
duction. Junior year, first semester. F, at 2:00. 1] 
fessor Parker. 

C6. New TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION. (1 hour.) An 
troduction to the historical study of the New Testan 
writings, purposing to give briefly the theories of origir 
the various books and of the formation of the collec: 
called “The New Testament.” Junior year, second semes 
F, at 2:00. Mr. Marriott. . 

C7 and C8. THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS. (1 hour eac 
The sources of our knowledge of the life of J esus, the ci 
cal problems involved in a study of these sources, an 
Systematic study of the life and teachings of Jesus in 
light of his own day and ours. Lectures and text-bc 
Open to Seniors and to Juniors, with permission of instr 
tor. Both semesters. F, at 1:00. 


BIBLICAL HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
B21 and B22. ANCIENT ORIENTAL HISTORY AND LITE 
TURE. (8 hours each.) The beginnings of the earliest c 
ilization, and its development in the lands of the Bibli 


ee 
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vironment, including Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt, Persia 
d Palestine. A background for a comprehensive study of 
plical History and Literature. Sophomore year, both 
mesters. M, at 2:00; W, F, at 8:30 Professor Stearns. 
C028. Hesrew HIsToRY AND LITERATURE. (3 hours.) 
com early Semitic times: in history, to the capture of 
rusalem by Titus; in literature, to the completion of the 
d Testament canon. Junior and Senior years, first semes- 
r. (Not given in 1915-1916.) Professor Stearns. 

624. EARLY CHRISTIAN HisTORY AND LITERATURE. (3 
yurs.) The development during the first four centuries. 
unior and Senior years, second semester. (Not given in 
115-1916.) Professor Stearns. 

C28. CHRISTIAN Missions. (3 hours.) History of ef- 
rts to extend the use of Biblical literature and belief, with 
yecial attention to modern missionary movements. Junior 
ad Senior years, second semester. M, at 3:00; W, F, at 
:30. Professor Stearns. 

D25. History oF RELIGIONS. (3 hours.) Development of 
1e great religious systems of the world, with such ethical 
nalysis as may be necessary for comparisons with Biblical 
alues. The object is to widen historical information, and 
) emphasize the place the Bible holds in religion. Junior 
nd Senior years, first semester. M, at 3:00, W, F,,ate9:30. 
‘rofessor Stearns. . 
p26. History oF CHRISTIANITY. (3 hours.) The his- 
orical development of Christianity into a world religion. 
ecture course with required readings. Junior and Senior 
ears, second semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) Pro- 
essor Stearns. , 

C3il. HEBREw GRAMMAR. (8 hours.) A course for be- 
‘inners. Exercises in reading and writing Hebrew. Pre- 
‘equisite: A B course in either Greek, Latin or German. 
lunior and Senior years, first semester. To be given if 
ected by a sufficient number. Hours to be arranged with 
he instructor. Professor Stearns. 
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C32. HEBREW READINGS. (3 hours.) Translations 
representative selections from Old Testament Literature, 
enable the student to read the Hebrew Bible intelligent 
Prerequisite: Biblical Literature, C31. Junior and Sen 
years, second semester. Hours to be arranged with 
structor. Professor Stearns. 

C33. THE POETRY OF THE BIBLE. (3 hours.) W: 
special study of portions of Isaiah, The Psalms, and Ji 
Junior and Senior years, first semester. M, at 3:00; W, 
at 9:30. Professor Stearns. 

D42. SEMmiITIc INSTITUTIONS AND CULTURE. (8 hour; 
Specialized studies in Semitic customs, arts and lette 
more or less connected with Old Testament history. P, 
requisite: B22 or C23. Junior and Senior years, seco 
semester. M, at 3:00; W, F, at 9:30. Professor Stearns. 

Only one of the year courses D25 and C28, C31 and C: 
C33 and D42, will be given in 1915-1916. 


English 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND RHETORIC 
Students who elect the English language as a major a 
required to offer English C41, D42 and D44; and, from t 
Department of English Literature, English B8a and E 
Advice as to other work should be sought from the head 
the Department. Students will be admitted to GC and 
courses in this Department who have done satisfactory wo: 
in B and C courses in the Department of English Literatur 


A21 and A22. Composition. (2 hours each.) A stu 
of the elements of effective prose composition. Lectures a1 
analysis of illustrative specimens selected from masters | 
prose style to assist the student in securing a knowledge | 
the principles of good writing. These principles applied co: 
stantly in theme writing. Individual conferences with tl 
instructor. Credit for English A21 is allowed only on tl 
completion of English A22. Students deficient in Englis 
A21 and A22 may be required to take English B24. R 
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red in all courses; Freshman year, six divisions, two hours 
reek, both semesters. I. W, F, at 7:30; TI} Th, S, at-72505 
Th, S, at 9:80; IV. M, W, at 11:15; Veelelhyab tl 215; 
W, F, at 1:00. Professor Frampton, Assistant Profes- 
Brown, Mr. Edwards. 
\85 and A836. ELEMENTARY PUBLIC ADDRESS. (2 hours 
h.) An elementary course designed to acquaint the stu- 
it with his own needs. Frequent practice given in simple 
ding, declamation, and extempore speaking. The aim is 
make the voice and body responsive to thought and feel- 
Individual deficiencies pointed out, and modes of cor- 
tion prescribed. Freshman year, both semesters. M, at 
0; W, at 2:00. Mr. Edwards. 
B92. CoMmPosITION. (3 hours. ) Introductory study of 
» short-story, the essay, and literary criticism. Special 
ention given to style. Frequent original work. Confer- 
es. Open only to those who have made a B grade or bet- 
‘in English A21 and A22. Sophomore year, first sem- 
er. M, at 3:00; W, F, at 9:30. Professor Frampton. 
B24a and B24b. COMPOSITION. (2 hours each semester. ) 
course in continuation of English A21 and A22. For 
ose who need further study of composition. May be re- 
ired of any students deficient in English. Sophomore 
ar, both semesters. T, Th, at 11:15. Professor Frampton. 
C25. JOURNALISM. (3 hours.) A study of the forms and 
sthods of newspaper writing. Special consideration of 
porting, the news story, the special article, the editorial, 
wspaper style, editing. Junior and Senior years, first 
mester. (May not be given in 1915-1916.) Assistant Pro- 
ssor Ament. 
C26. Essay. (3 hours.) Analytical and constructive 
udy of the essay; frequent original work. Special atten- 
on to form and clearness of expression. Open to Sopho- 
ores who attain an A grade in English B23. Junior and 
enior years, second semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) 
ssistant Professor Ament. 
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D27. LITERARY CRITICISM. (3 hours.) A study of 
practice of literary criticism in the nineteenth century 
the purpose of formulating a thorough critical backgro 
for the study of literature. The theories and tenets of 
various schools are studied and their bearings pointed 
Lectures. Frequent practice in critical writing. Ju 
and Senior years, first semester. M, at 8:30; W, F, at 
Professor Frampton. 

C28. THE SHorT-Story. (8 hours.) A study of 
form and technic of the short-story. Study of Ameri 
short-story writers. Frequent original work. Open 
Sophomores who have had English B23. Junior and Se: 
years, second semester. M, at 3:00; W, F, at 9:30. Pro 
sor Frampton. 

B31. ARGUMENTATION. (3 hours.) A study of the 
ments of argumentation, the analysis of propositions | 
evidence and drawing of briefs. Practice debates. Sor 
more year, first semester. T, Th, S, at 8:30. Mr. Edwai 

B32. PuBLIC ADDRESS. (3 hours.) A study of the fo 
of public address. The ends of speech such as clearn 
action, and belief are taken up to determine selection 
material and method of presentation. The aim is to 2 
the student reasonable control of himself before an audie 
while effectively presenting clear and convincing thoug 
Lectures. Frequent speaking before the class. Prerequi: 
to English C34. Sophomore year, second semester. is 
S, at 8:30. Mr. Edwards. 

C33. ADVANCED ARGUMENTATION. (3 hours.) A study 
the principles of argumentation, the tests of evidence, bri 
ing and the structure of the forensic. Of especial value 
those looking forward to the law as a profession. (May i 
be given in 1915-1916.) Junior and Senior years, secc 
Semester. M, at 8:30; W, F, at 2:00. Professor Frampt 

C34a and C34b. PracticaL PuBLic SPEAKING. (2 hoi 
each.) The extempore method is used to train in the ra] 
formulation of thought and its attractive and effect: 
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sentation. Current topics and questions of general in- 
sst are assigned in advance as material for the class dis- 
sion, but the choice of language is left largely to the 
ment of speaking. Other topics are assigned at the time 
speaking. Prerequisite: English B32. Junior and 
rior years, both semesters. W, F, at 11:15. Mr. Ed- 
rds. | 

141, ANGLO-SAXON. (3 hours.) A study of Anglo-Saxon 
ymmar and the selections in Bright’s ““Reader.” Required 
students whose major is English. Given in alternate 
ars. Junior and Senior years, first semester. (Not given 
1915-1916.) Professor Frampton. 

D42.. BEOWULF. (3 hours.) A study of the text of Beo- 
if and of Anglo-Saxon versification. Lectures. Required 
‘those whose major is the English language. Prerequisite: 
aglish C41. Given in alternate years. Junior and Senior 
‘ars, second semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) Profes- 
r Frampton. . . 
‘D44. CHAUCER. (3 hours.) <A linguistic and literary 
udy of Chaucer. Lectures. Thesis. It is desirable, though 
ot necessary, that those who elect this course shall have 
ad English C41 and English B3a. Given in alternate years. 
equired of those whose major is the English language. 
unior and Senior years, second semester. T, Th, S, at 8:30. 
‘rofessor Frampton. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Courses in English Literature A1 and A2 are provided 
or Freshmen who enter with less than four years of prepar- 
tory literature. Freshmen with credits in English history: 
und with four years of preparatory literature, may register 
n courses B3, B3a and B4. 

Al and A2. NINETEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH AND AMERI- 
CAN LITERATURE. (3 hours each.) Characteristic literary 
forms and writers of the century. Special attention to those 
prose productions reappearing in other departments, as 
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history, oratory, and argument. Intensive study of selec 
masterpieces. Freshman year, both semesters. T, Th, 
at 8:30, or T, Th, S, at 9:30. Professor Stearns. 


B3 and B4. History or ENGLISH LITERATURE.. (3 ho 
each.) Historical backgrounds, material and development 
English literature from its beginning to end of eighteer 
century. Lectures, class discussions, and individual pape 
Prerequisite: English history and four years or its equ 
alent of preparatory English literature. Sophomore a 
Freshman years, both semesters. T Th as mae 8:30, or 
Th, S, at 11:15. Professor Spalding. 

B3a. MEDLEVAL LITERATURE. (3 hours.) A course 
comparative literature in translation with special attenti 
to the relations between England and the continent. M: 
be taken instead of English B3 to meet the literature r 
quirement. Required of those who major in the Engli; 
language, as prerequisite to English D44. Open to tho; 
who have a knowledge of English history. Sophomore yea 
first semester. US Ch SS tate8:30: Professor Frampton. 


B13 and B14. Greex LITERATURE AND LIFE. (3 how 
each.) The same as Greek B13 and B14. In exception: 
cases this course may be substituted for B38 or B3a and B: 
(Not given in 1915-1916.) Professor Norton. 


Two semester-courses provided in Shakespeare, arrange 
in logical sequence. Hither course may be taken without th 
other. Both courses required for those whose major is Eng 
lish literature. 

D5. SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES AND CHRONICLE PLAYS. (. 
hours.) Lectures upon Shakespeare’s relation to historica 
and dramatic influences of the Elizabethan period. Stud; 
from each group of selected plays distinctive of Shake 
Speare’s early material and development. Prerequisite. 
English B3 or B38a, and B4. Junior and Senior years, firs( 
Semester. M, at 2:00; W, F, at 8:30. Professor Spalding. 

D6. SHAKESPEARE’sS TRAGEDIES AND ROMANCEs. (3 hours.) 
Lectures upon Shakespeare’s mature genius and dramatic 
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t. Analytical and interpretative study of representative 
amas from each group. Prerequisite: English B3 or B38a 
d B4. Junior and Senior years, second semester. M, at 
00; W, F, at 8:30. Professor Spalding. 


Diz. History OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA TO 1462. (38 
urs.) A study of the development of the English drama 
om its beginning to the closing of the theatres by the 
uritans. Attention is given chiefly to the immediate prede- 
1gSOTS, contemporaries and successors of Shakespeare. Jun- 
r and Senior years, second semester. M, at 8:30; W,F, at 
00. (May not be given in 1915-1916.) Professor Frampton. 


One course in English prose, either C7 or C8, is required 
f all whose major is English literature. 

C7. ENGLISH ESSAYISTS FROM Bacon To ARNOLD. (3 
ours.) Historical development with analytical and interp- 
tative study of selected essays. Junior and Senior years, 
irst semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) Assistant Pro- 
‘essor Ament. 


C8. ENGLISH NOVEL. (3 hours.) Careful reading of 
twelve to fifteen classic novels, with interpretative and crit- 
ical study of a few. This course presupposes a fair acquain- 
tance with Victorian fiction. Junior and Senior years, Sec- 
ond semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) Assistant Pro- 
fessor Ament. 

Two courses in English poetry, one of which shall be C9, 
are required of those whose major is English literature. 
Under exceptional conditions C10 or C19 may be given as 
D courses. 

C9. ENGLISH POETRY FROM Mitton TO Pope; POETICS. 
(8 hours.) Lectures upon the scientific and artistic struc- 
ture of English verse. . Survey of Jacobean and Queen Anne 
periods. Intensive study of Milton and Pope. Prerequisite: 
English B3 or B3a and B4. Junior and Senior years, alter- 
nate years, first semester. T, Th, S, at 9:30. Professor 
Spalding. . 
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C10. ENGLISH PoETRY FROM BURNS TO WoRDSWoRTH, 
hours.) Lectures upon development of Romanticism. §; 
vey of periods from death of Pope to appearance of Tenn 
son. Special study of Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats. Py 
requisite: English B3 or B8a and B4. Junior and Seni 
years, alternate years, second Semester. T, Th, S, at 9:2 
Professor Spalding. 

C19. ENGLISH PoETRY OF VICTORIAN AGRE. (3 hours 
Poetical trend and achievements of the century. Speci 
study of Browning and Tennyson. Junior and Senior year 
alternate years, first semester. (Not given in 1915-1916. 
Professor Spalding. 

D20. PRESENT-Day ENGLISH Poetry. (3 hours.) Sem 
nar study of recent poets most sensibly Shaping and ey 
pressing contemporary poetical philosophy and usage. Ope 
only to students who, with other prerequisites, have take 
at least two courses in English poetry. Senior year, alter 
nate years, second semester. (Not given in 1915-1916, 
Professor Spalding. 


Germanic Languages and Literatures 


GERMAN 


Al and A2. ELEmMEnTary COURSE. (3 hours each.) In- 
tended especially for Freshmen who offer no modern lan- 


and poems. Freshman year, both semesters. M, at 3:00; 
W, F,. at 9:80. Assistant Professor Matlock. 

B3. PROSE NARRATIVE AND DRAMA. (8 hours. ) Reading 
of more advanced Short stories or a novel, and a drama. 
Grammatical analysis, short essays in German on assigned 
topics, sight reading, discussion of text in German, the stu- 
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being expected to grow in ability to use the language 
y- Prerequisites: German Al and A2 or two years 
lementary German. Freshman and Sophomore years, 
a divisions, first semester. I. M, at 1:00; W, F, at 7:30. 
{, at 2:00; W, F, at 8:30. Ill. M, at 8:30, W, F; at 2:00. 
‘essor Bissell and Assistant Professor Matlock. 
4, SCHILLER. (3 hours.) Reading of selected ballads 
other poems of Schiller, Lied von der Glocke, and Maria 
art. Prerequisite: German B3. Freshman and Sopho- 
e years, three divisions, second semester. I. M, at 1:00; 
F, at 7:30. II. M, at 2:00; W, F, at 8:30. III. M, at 
); W, F, at 2:00. Professor Bissell and Assistant Pro- 
cr Matlock. 
'’ and B2’. GERMAN COMPOSITION. (1 hour each.) Sim- 
prose narrative and conversation. Review of funda- 
rtals of grammar. May be required of those deficient in 
‘man. Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 
at 11:15. Associate Professor Churchill. 
33’ and B4’. GERMAN COMPOSITION. (1 hour each.) 
vanced narrative prose, based on Wiehr’s Composition. 
+ students of good standing. Freshman and Sophomore 
irs, both semesters. Thy abeli<lo. Associate Professor 
urchill. 
C9, GERMAN NOVEL OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. (3 
urs.) Lectures on the development of the German Novel. 
th readings from works of Haupt, Eichendorff, Freytag, 
erbach. Prerequisites: German B3 and B4 or. equiva- 
1t. Sophomore and Junior years, first semester. Ja, MGT 
at 7:30. Professor Bissell. 
Ci0. GERMAN NOVEL OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Yontinued.) (3 hours.) Lectures continued; readings 
om the works of Ludwig, Spielhagen, Keller, Storm, Frens- 
n. Prerequisite: German C9. Sophomore and J unior 
ars, second semester. T, Th, S, at 7:30. Professor Bissell. 
C9’ and C10’. GERMAN COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION. 
l hour each.) Required of those making German their 
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major. Prerequisites: German B3 and B4 or equive 
and German B3’ and B4’. Sophomore and J unior years, 
semesters. W, at 3:00. Professor Bissell. 

C19 and C20. ADVANCED GERMAN PROSE. (8 hours ez 
Reading of carefully selected addresses by Emperor 
helm, Carl Schurz, von Moltke, Bismarck and other me 
note, and other selected reading, offering a rich and yz 
vocabulary in the general fields of political science, hist 
criticism and philosophy and science. Prerequisites: | 
man B3 and B4. Freshman and Sophomore years, both ; 
esters. T, Th, S, at 9:30. Assistant Professor Matlock 

D5. LEssInc. (3 hours.) Lectures on Lessing’s 
works and influence. Reading of his principal dramas 
portions of Laocoon and other prose works. Prerequisi 
German C9 and C10. Junior and Senior years, first s 
ester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) 

D6. GOETHE. (3 hours.) Lectures on Goethe’s ] 
works and place in literature, relation to Schiller. Read 
of Faust, Part I, and at least two other works. Prere 
site: German D5. Junior and Senior years, second sen 
ter. (Not given in 1915-1916.) 

D7. OUTLINE CouRSE IN THE HISTORY OF GERMAN LITE 
TURE AND LANGUAGE TO THE AGE OF LESSING. (8 how 
Lectures supplemented by assigned readings from the gr 
medieval epics. Prerequisites: German C9 and C10 
equivalent. Junior and Senior years, first semester. M, 
F, at 11:15. Professor Bissell and Assistant Professor M 
lock. ; 

D8. CONTINUATION OF D7 FROM LESSING TO THE DBA 
OF GOETHE. (8 hours.) Reading of representative works 
Lessing, Schiller and Goethe. Prerequisite: German ] 
Junior and Senior years, second semester. M, W, F, at 11: 
Professor Bissell and Assistant Professor Matlock. 

Dil. ScrENTIFIC GERMAN. (3 hours.) Based on Hodg 
Course and Brandt and Day’s Reader. Assignments to t 
works of scientific writers. Intended primarily for the 
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ning to do graduate work leading to the degree of Doc- 
of Philosophy. Prerequisites: German C9 and C10 or 
yalent. Junior and Senior years, first semester. T, Th, 
+ 8:30. Professor Bissell. 

12. GERMAN COMPOSITION. (3 hours.) Advanced 
‘se required of all who desire the recommendation of 
Department as teachers. Prerequisites: Two years of 
»ge German, including German C9’ and C10’. Junior 
Senior years, second semester. Path seat 8:30. *Pro- 
or Bissell. 


Romance Languages and Literatures 
FRENCH 


11. ELEMENTARY COURSE. (3 hours.) Aldrich and Fos- 
's Elementary French. Reading of easy prose and poetry; 
mmatical analysis, composition and dictation. Fresh- 
n and Sophomore years, three divisions, first semester. 
M, at 1:00; W, F, at 7:30. Il. M, at 3:00; W, F, -at 
anit. T, Th, S, at 11:15. Associate Professor Jones 
4 Assistant Professor Pecker. 
A2. MOopDERN PROSE AND DRAMA. (3 hours.) Continua- 
nof French Al. Selected readings from Daudet, Coppée, 
ti, Scribe and others. Grammatical reviews, composition 
d dictation; sight reading. Freshman and Sophomore 
ars, three divisions, second semester. I. M, at 1:00; W, 
at 7:30. II. M, at 3:00; W, F, at G40 voll ieel,s ELyt. 
11:15. Associate Professor Jones and Assistant Profes- 
r Pecker. 
B83. FRENCH NOVEL OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. (38 
urs.) Reading of selected masterpieces of DeVigny, Bal- 
ic, Sand, Daudet and others; lectures, essays and compo- 
tion. Prerequisite: French A2 or equivalent. Freshman 
nd Sophomore years, first semester. T, Th, S, at 7:30, or 
[, at 2:00; W, F, at 8:30. Assistant Professor Pecker. 
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C4. FRENCH NOVEL OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
hours.) Continuation of French Bd. Prerequisite: F: 
B3 or equivalent. Freshman and Sophomore years, s, 
semester. T, Th, S, at 7:30, or M, at 2:00; W, F, at 
Assistant Professor Pecker. 

B3’ and C4’. FRENCH ComposiITION. (2 hours each.) 
requisites: French Al and AQ2. Required of those mz 
Romance Languages their major. Freshman and & 
more years, both semesters. M, W, at 11:15. Assi 
Professor Pecker. 

D5. CLassic DRAMA. (3 hours.) Reading of Corne 
Polyeucte, Racine’s Athalie, Moliére’s Tartufe ; essays 
sight reading continued; lectures upon the literary his 
of the period. This course, and all to follow, are condu 
entirely in French. Alternates with French D7. 
requisites: French B3 and C4. Junior and Senior ye 
first semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) Associate 
fessor Jones. 

D6. FRENCH PROSE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENT 
(3 hours.) Selections from Bossuet, Descartes, Pascal, 
Bruyére, Mme. de Sévigné, etc.; essays and lectures yu 
the history of French literature, continued. Alternates 
French D8. Prerequisites: French B38 and C4. Jw 
and Senior years, second semester. (Not given in 1! 
1916.) Associate Professor Jones. ; 

D7. LITERATURE OF THE. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
hours.) Selections from Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousse 
Beaumarchais, ete. Essays and sight reading; lectu 
upon the literary history of the period. Alternates v 
French D5. Prerequisites: French B8 and C4. Junior ; 
Senior years, first semester. M, T, Th, at 4:00. ‘Associ 
Professor Jones. 

D8. Romantic ScHOOL. (3 hours.) Readings fr 
Hugo, Alfred de Musset, Lamartine, etc.; significance ¢ 
influence of the Romantic movement; essays and lectu: 
upon the history of French literature continued. Prereq 
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French B3 and C4. Alternates with French D6. 
or and Senior years, second semester. M, T, Th, at 

Associate Professor Jones. 
’ and D8’. CONVERSATION, PHONETICS AND ADVANCED 
POSITION. (2 hours each.) An advanced conversational 
se, required of those specializing in French, and must 
companied by a D course in literature. Junior and 
or years, both semesters. Hours to be arranged with 
instructor. Assistant Professor Pecker. 


SPANISH 


91. ELEMENTARY COURSE. (3 hours.) Hills & Ford’s 
nish grammar. Padre Isla’s Gil Blas de Santillana. 
versation, composition and dictation. Sophomore and 
ior years, first semester. T, Th, 8, at 8:30. Assistant 
fessor Pecker. 

29. MODERN PROSE AND DRAMA. (3 hours.) Alarcon’s 
Capitan Veneno or El Sombrero de tres Picos; Eche- 
ay, O locura 6 santidad; Breton; Quién es ella? _Bec- 
r’s Tales and Poems. Conversation and dictation ; 
yphrey’s Spanish Prose Composition. Sophomore and 
iior years, second semester. T, Th, S, at 8:30. Assistant 
fessor Pecker. 

198. CONTEMPORARY SPANISH Noveu. (3 hours.) Selec- 
ns from the works of Galdos, Valdes, Blasco Ibanez and 
ers. Essays and résumés in Spanish; conversation based 
on Bonilla’s Spanish Daily Life. Prerequisites: Spanish 
1 and B22 or equivalent. Sophomore and Junior years, 
st semester. T, Th, S, at 9:30. Associate Professor Jones. 
C24. CONTEMPORARY SPANISH Noveu. (3 hours.) Con- 
uation of C3. Reading from Valera, Pereda, Pardo Bazan 
id others. Lectures in Spanish; essays and résumés. 
yphomore and Junior years, second semester. T, Th, 9, 
9:30. Associate Professor Jones. 

C23’ and C24’. COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. (1 hour 
ch.) Prerequisites: Spanish B21 and B22. Required 
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of those specializing in Spanish. A course in advanced 
position and epistolary usages. Sophomore and Jr 
years, both semesters. Hours to be arranged with th. 
structor. Associate Professor Jones. 


D25. THE CLAssic DRAMA. (3 hours.) Selections { 
Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina, Calderén de la Barca. 
tures upon the history of Spanish literature. This cor 
as well as D26, conducted entirely in Spanish. Prere 
site: Spanish C24 or equivalent. Junior and Senior ye 
M, W, F, at 11:15. Associate Professor Jones. 


D26. SPANISH PROSE OF THE SIXTEENTH AND Sg 
TEETH CENTURIES. (8 hours.) Readings from Cervan 
El Quijote and the Novelas Ejemplares; the picares 
novel; Lazarillo de Tormes. Lectures continued. Prere 
site: Spanish C24 or equivalent. Junior and Senior ye 
second semester. M, W, F, at 11:15. Associate Profe; 
Jones. 


ITALIAN 


B31. ELEMENTARY COURSE. (3 hours.) Young’s Ital 
Grammar. De Amicis’ Cuore; Goldoni’s La Locandie 
Drill in pronunciation; composition and dictation. Jun 
and Senior years, first Semester. M, at 9:80; W, F, atu: 
Associate Professor Jones. 


B32. ELEMENTARY COURSE. (3 hours.) Continuation 
Italian B81. Manzoni’s I promessi Sposi; Silvio Pellic 
Le mie Prigioni; short stories and plays from mod 
authors. Grandgent’s Italian prose Composition; conver, 
tion and dictation. Junior and Senior years, second se 


ester. M, at 9:30; W, F, at 3:00. Associate Profess 
Jones. 


C33. ITALIAN CLAssics. (3 hours.) Boccaccio, Petrar 
Ariosto and Tasso. Lectures upon the history of Itali 
literature, Prerequisite: Italian B32 or equivalent. Juni 
and Senior years, first semester. T, Th, S, at 8:30. Ass 
ciate Professor Jones. 
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34, CLASSICS (Continued.) (3 hours.) Dante’s In- 
0, with selections from the Purgatorio and Paradiso. 
nini’s study of the Divine Comedy. Essays and lectures 
-inued. Prerequisite: Italian B32 or equivalent. Junior 
. Senior years, second semester. T, Th, S, at 8:30. As- 


ate Professor Jones. 


Fine Arts 
ART 


‘yedit is given toward graduation for courses in art, pro- 
ed the work is sufficiently advanced and the requirements 
. met as to readings and attendance on lectures dealing 
th the history and theory of art. Three hours of credit 
‘olve two two-hour lessons in class and five hours of prac- 
’2 per week. Practice work is done in the studio, save as 
om time to time work outside is arranged by the instructor, 
d all practice work is criticized by the instructor. At- 
adance on lectures is substituted at times for one of the 
»ekly practice hours. 

All courses except Art Bll and B12 are given by Assist- 
+ Professor Jenkins, the head of the Department. ) 
Ai. (8 hours.) Drawing from casts and objects; paint- 
ig in water colors over charcoal; color problems in hues, 
ats, intensities and values; painting still life from ob- 
cts. Freshman year, first semester. 

A2. (3 hours.) Design—pure and applied; landscape 
ad flowers from nature in water color and pastels. Fresh- 
ian year, second semester. 

Bg. (3 hours.) Drawing from cast—full-length figure; 
pplied perspective; wash painting in water colors for 
xehitectural design. Sophomore year, first semester. 

_B4. (3 hours.) Designing book covers and commercial 
idvertising; pen and ink rendering. Sophomore year, sec- 
md semester. | 
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C5. (3 hours.) Anatomy of head; drawing head 
life in charcoal; head and figure in pen and ink; pair 
from still life in oil colors. Junior year, first semeste: 


C6. (3 hours.) Anatomy of full-length figure ; par 
lar attention given to construction rather than fini 
drawings. Painting in oil colors. Junior year, se 
semester. 


D7. (3 hours.) Drawing and painting; portrait 
figure from life; landscape from nature. Senior year, 
semester, 


D8. (3 hours.) Drawing and painting; portrait 
figure; flowers and landscape. Senior year, second semes 
_ B9 and B10. Arr APPRECIATION. (1 hour each.) ] 
tures and assigned readings. The course covers the crit 
study of masterpieces, home decoration, church adornr 
and art in dress. The terminology and technique of 
lines of art are fully discussed. Credit is given only w 
accompanied by Art B3 and B4, or C5 and G6, or D7; 
D8, or by a special course in Art involving one two-h 
lesson and four hours of practice work per week. For t 
special course two hours additional credit per semester; 
given. Prerequisites: Art Al and AQ. Sophomore, Jun 
and Senior years, both semesters. M, 11:15,2 ) oa 
_.Courses in Graphics, Machine Drawing, Descript 
Geometry, and Perspective are described under the Depa 
ment of Engineering. ° =p =a 


Bll. History or Arr. (3 hours.) Outline study 
oriental and classical] periods of architecture, sculpture a 
painting. Junior and Senior years, first semester: M, 
Th, at 4:00. Professor Spalding. oe 
- B12. History or Arr. (3 hours.) Outline study 
Gothic and renaissance architecture, sculpture and paintin 
Junior and Senior years, second semester.. M,.. Ty “Tee 
4:00. Professor Spalding. oe A 
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MUSIC 


\1 and A2. ELEMENTARY MUSIC AND Ear TRAINING. (2 
irs each.) A course dealing with the rudiments of music, 
luding notations, rhythm, intervals, scales and definitions 
terms. Extended work in ear-training, aiming to teach 
eriminative listening, is conducted by an assistant. A 
+ is used. Three recitations to count as two hours. 
eshman and Sophomore years, two divisions, both semes- 
eet, T, Th, S, at 7:30. II. M, at 9:30; W, F, at 3:00. 
sistant Professor Allen and Assistant. 
B3 and B4. MusicAL HISTORY AND APPRECIATION. (3 
urs each.) Lectures are given on the development of 
isie from its earliest stages. The history of church music, 
opera, and oratorio; biographical sketches of famous 
mposers, with description of their principal works. Re- 
als, to aid in appreciation, are given bi-weekly. A text- 
ok is used. Sophomore year, both semesters. M, at 8:30; 
, F,.at 2:00. Miss Clapp. 
BS and B6. Harmony. (3 hours each.) A study of 
tervals, scales, chord construction and their relation. An 
yundance of excerpts. are. examined. Especial emphasis 
laid upon the harmonization of melodies, as well as prac- 
cal application at the key-board of the principles involved. 
reative work is encouraged from the beginning. The new 
xt by Carolyn A. Alchin is used. Prerequisite: Music 
1 and A2, and an elementary knowledge of the pianoforte. 
ophomore and Junior years, both semesters. T, Th, S, 
- 11:15. Assistant Professor Allen. 
C7 and C8. Composition I. (38 hours each.) The first 
smester will be devoted to a study of Simple Counterpoint 
f all species in two, three and four voices. The aim is to 
evelop technique in smooth voice leading. Creative work 
1 the simpler forms of Free Composition is undertaken in 
he second semester. Prerequisite, Music B5 and B6. Junior 
nd Senior years, both. semesters. Tp Sato 20.0 As 
istant Professor Allen. 
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D9 and D10. Composition II. (83 hours each.) Origi:, 
work leading up to the Sonata form constitutes the ba 
of this course. Prerequisite: Music C7 and C8. Jun: 
and Senior years, both semesters. (Not given in 1915-191) 
Assistant Professor Allen. 


Cil. Form. (8 hours.) The essentials of Form | 
musical composition: sentence, phrase, motif, rhythm a: 
modulation. Synthetical study of simple forms. Analy: 
of Canon, Fugue, Sonata, etc., and study of chamber mus 
A text book is used. Prerequisites: Music B5 and ] 
Junior and Senior years, first semester. M, W, F, at 11:. 


B12. MUSICAL APPRECIATION. (3 hours.) A course 
ering musical appreciation may be given the second semest 
if there is demand. No prerequisites. M, W, F, at 11:15. 


Il. Mathematics, Physical and Biologic 
Sciences 


Mathematics and Astronomy 
MATHEMATICS 


The courses in mathematics designated Al and A2, / 
and B4, A5 and A6, A9 and A10, and B7 and B8 are i 
tended primarily for Freshmen. Students who enter wi 
credit for three and a half or four units of commended wol 
in mathematics, including solid geometry and trigonometr 
may take Mathematics B7 and B8, or B13 and B14. Math 
matics B7 and B8 are required of students in engineerir 
and recommended for advanced work in mathematics ar 
physics. Students who wish to take further work in math 
matics, but who have not sufficient preparation for the 
courses, may take Mathematics Al and A2, or A3 and B 
or AQ and A10, according to their preparation and nee 
Mathematics A5 and A6 are intended primarily for thos 
who do not expect to take further work in the subject. 
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\1. Soni GEOMETRY. (3 hours.) The geometry of 
ice with original exercises and problems. Freshman year, 
st semester. M, at 3:00; W, F, at 9:30; second semester, 
‘Th, S, at 11:15. Associate Professor Russell and Assist- 
; Professor Brown. 


42. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. (3 hours.) Essential prin- 
les and applications to problems in surveying. Fresh- 
im year. Second semester, M, at 3:00; W, F, at 9:30; 
‘st semester, T, Th, S, at 11:15. Associate Professor Rus- 
l and Assistant Professor Brown. 


A3 and B4. ALGEBRA. (3 hours each.) Review of fund- 
,ental notions and operations, quadratic equations, ratio, 
oportion and variation, commensurable, incommensurable, 
id imaginary numbers, progressions, permutations and 
mbinations, binomial theorem, series, undetermined co- 
ficients, logarithms, determinants, theory of equations. 
reshman year, both semesters. M, at 3:00; W, F, at 9:30. 
ssociate Professor Russell. 


A5 and AG. ELEMENTARY ANALYSIS. (3 hours each.) A 
eoretical and historical study of some of the most inter- 
‘ting principles of mathematical analysis. Freshman year. 
vo divisions, both semesters. M, at 2:00; W, F, at 8:30, 
+ M, at 3:00; W, F, at 9:30. Assistant Professor Berry. 


A9. ALGEBRA. (3 hours.) A semester course in the es- 
ontials of algebra. Freshman year, first semester. M, at 
200; W, F, at 8:30. Associate Professor Russell. 


-A10. TRIGONOMETRY. (3 hours.) The elements of plane 
sigonometry with practical problems. Freshman year, sec- 
nd semester. M, at 2:00; W, F, at 8:30. Associate Pro- 
essor Russell. 


B7. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS. (4 hours.) A 
ourse in the elementary principles of graphical represen- 
ation, the study of linear equations, and equations of the 
ith degree in a single variable, employing both the graph 


ind the derivative in solution and discussion. Freshman 
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and Sophomore years, first semester. (Not given 
1915-1916.) 


B8. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS. (4 hours.) 
continuation of Mathematics B7 involving differentiat 
of algebraic and elementary transcendental functions, eq 
tions of the second degree, intersection of curves and tra 
formation of co-ordinates, tangents and polars, polar 
ordinates, and curvature. Freshman and Sophomore yea 
second semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) 


Mathematics B7 and B8 constitute the first half of 
consecutive, two-year course in mathematics comprising t 
essential principles of analytic geometry and calculus wi 
their applications to curve tracing and to the solution 
equations, and arranged in such a manner as to develop 
practical knowledge of the principles of mathematical anal 
sis. The course involves the more important principles 
algebra and trigonometry, but disregards the order and < 
visions in which these subjects are usually treated. It 
based upon the text, “A Course in Mathematics,” } 
Woods and Bailey. The second year of this course is give 
in Mathematics C17 and C18. 


For the year 1915-1916 Mathematics B7a and B8a will ] 
given in place of B7 and BB. 


Bla. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. (3 hours.) A course in plar 
analytic geometry designed especially for students ¢ 
physics and engineering. Freshman and Sophomore year 
first semester. T, Th, S, at 11:15. Assistant Professc 
Belcher. 

B8a. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS. (3 hours. 
An introduction to differential calculus with applications t 
analytic geometry and mechanics. Designed to follow Math 
ematics B7a. Freshman and Sophomore years, second sem 
ester. T, Th, S, at 11:15. Assistant Professor Belcher. 


Cll and C12. Surveyina. (3 hours each.) The sam 
as Engineering Cll and C12. Alternates with Mathematic 
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5 and C16. Sophomore and Junior years, both semesters. 

at 7:30; T, W, at 1:00. Assistant Professor Belcher. 

Big. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CautcuLus. (3 hours.) 
, elementary course in the principles of co-ordinate geom- 
y and the introduction to the differential calculus. De- 
med to follow Mathematics Al and A2, A3 and A4, or 
) and A10. Sophomore year, first semester. T, Th, S, 

9:30. Associate Professor Russell. 

B14. DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. (3 hours. ) 

first course in the differential and integral calculus with 
plications chiefly to analytic geometry ; designed to follow 

athematics B13. Sophomore year, second semester. T, 
fe, at 9:30. Associate Professor Russell. 

C15. DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. (3 hours.) Study and 
-actice in the elements of proj ection and perspective; in- 
rsections of surfaces and solids. Alternates with Mathe- 
atics C11. Prerequisites: Engineering Al and A2. Soph- 
nore year, first semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) <As- 
stant Professor Belcher. 

C16. PERSPECTIVE. (3 hours.) Principles of shades and 
1adows, of perspective and the perspective of shadows; 
uch practice in perspective drawing. Alternates with 
fathematics C12. Prerequisite: Mathematics C15. Sopho- 
ore year, second semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) 
sistant Professor Belcher. 

C17 and C18. ADVANCED ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CAL- 
ULUS. (3 hours each.) Fundamental processes in integra- 
ion with applications to analytic geometry and mechanics; 
unctions of several variables and space co-ordinates; par- 
ial differentiation; differential equations. These courses 
onstitute the second half of the two-year course referred 
o under Mathematics B7 and B8. Sophomore and Junior 
years, both semesters. M, at 2:00; W, F, at 8:30. Assist- 
ant Professor Belcher. 

C19. DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. (8 hours.) 
A continuation of Mathematics B14. Junior year, first sem- 
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ester. M, W, F, at 11:15. (May not be given in 1915-19 
Associate Professor Russell. 

D20. THEORY oF EQuaTIONs. (3 hours.) Analysis 
solution of higher algebraic equations; review of dete 
nants with elementary reductions and processes, elimina 
and linear transformations. Alternates with Mathem: 
D24. Junior and Senior years, first semester. (May no 
given in 1915-1916.) 

D24. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. (3 hours.) Agen 
course in the theory and solution of differentia] equati 
Junior and Senior years, second Semester. (May not 
given in 1915-1916.) Associate Professor Russell. 

The following cycle of courses is given to Juniors 
Seniors: Mathematics D25 and D26, Mathematics D27 
D28, and some form of Mathematics D21 and D22. 
present but one of the three courses is given each yea 

D21 and D22. Higuer ANALYsIs. (8 hours each.) 1 
course is an extension of the more elementary analysis 
veloped in Mathematics B7, B8, C17 and C18. Its cont 
differs from year to year. Its purpose is by the study 
the principles and methods of some of the great mod 
mathematicians like Cauchy, Riemann, Clebsch and Ga 
in certain subjects like the theory of functions or the 2 
eral theory of algebraic curves, to furnish an introduct 
to the realm of higher mathematics and to develop still f 
ther independence and power in sound mathematical reas 
ing. Junior and Senior years, both semesters. (Not gi 
in 1915-1916.) Professor Brackett. 

D25 and D26. ANALYTIC MECHANICS. (3 hours eac 
Mathematical treatment of important principles in mech; 
ics; applications to numerous problems; discussion of g 
eral application of analytic reasoning to other physical pr 
lems. Junior and Senior years, both semesters. (Not giv 
in 1915-1916.) Professor Brackett. 

D27 and D28. ProsectTiIve GEOMETRY. (3 hours each.) 
deductive study of general projective geometry with att 
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n to the foundations of geometry. J unior and Senior 
ars, both semesters. M, at 2:00; W, F, at 8:30. Professor 


‘ackett. 
ASTRONOMY 


Bi and B2. GENERAL ASTRONOMY. (8 hours each.) A 
neral course of lectures and recitations in descriptive 
tronomy with regular evenings at the observatory, and 
mple observations systematically recorded in notebooks. 
ais course is designed for students who have had only ele- 
entary courses in physics, chemistry and trigonometry. 
lass room, two hours a week; lecture and observatory 
nounting to one exercise a week. Junior and Senior years, 
th semesters. M, W, F, at 11:15. Professor Brackett. 


C8. DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. (3 hours.) A study of 
ie essential facts and principles of astronomy with lectures 
ad readings on the history of its development as a science 
nd discussion of theories of cosmogony and evolution. Sys- 
matic observation of certain objects with the equatorial. 
his course is designed for students who have a working 
nowledge of analytic geometry and calculus and of the more 
nportant principles in physical science; or it may be taken 
s an advanced course by those who have had Astronomy 
‘1 and B2. Some preparation in free-hand and mechanical 
rawing also is very desirable. . Junior and Senior years, 
‘rst semester. T, Th, S, at 11:15. Professor Brackett. 


D4. THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. (3 
ours.) Spherical co-ordinates; least squares; determina- 
ion of time, latitude and longitude with sextant and theo- 
lolite; regular observation work with equatorial and transit. 
>rerequisites: Astronomy Bi and B2, or C3. This course 
nay be taken in conjunction with Astronomy Bi by students 
vho have had sufficient preparation in mathematics and 
lrawing. Ordinarily alternates with Astronomy D6. Class 
room, one hour a week; lecture and observatory amounting 
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to two exercises a week. Junior and Senior years. | 
given in 1915-1916.) Professor Brackett. 


D6. ASTROPHYsIcs. (3 hours.) A review of the I 
ciples of spectrum analysis, and the results obtained in p 
ical and chemical laboratories; a study of astronomical s 
troscopy, of forms of spectographs and spectroheliogra 
and of recent advances in the subject; observatory v 
with the horizontal solar telescope and spectrograph. (© 
narily alternates with Astronomy D4. Prerequisites: 
tronomy Bl and B2. This course may be taken in conj) 
tion with Astronomy B2 by students who have suffic 
preparation in physical science. Class room, one hou 
week; lecture and observatory amounting to two exercisi 
week. Junior and Senior years, second semester. M. 
3:00; W, F, at 9:30. Laboratory hours to be arran; 
Laboratory fee $5.00. Professor Brackett. . 


C7 and C8. ASTRONOMICAL SEMINAR. (1 hour ea 
Reading and discussion of current astronomical literat 
and editorial assistance on the Astronomical Publicat 
Open to a limited number who have completed a year 
work in the above courses in Astronomy. Senior year, | 
semesters. Hours to be arranged. Professor Bracket 

Those who wish to select Astronomy as a major sho 
consult the head of the department concerning the requ 
ments. 


Physics and Engineering 
PHYSICS _ 


Bl. GENERAL PuHysics. (4 hours.) Mechanics ;: 
Sound. Lectures, recitations and laboratory work. T 
course is designed for students desiring to take one year 
work in general physics, either for its cultural ‘value, or 
meet the physics requirement of courses in medicine, biolo 
chemistry, or astronomy. It may be successfully pursi 
without any previous course in the subject.. Prerequisiti 
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sbra, geometry and plane trigonometry. Class room, 
e hours a week; laboratory, one exercise a week. Fresh- 
| and Sophomore years, first semester. Class room, T, 
S, at 8:30; laboratory, T, at 1:00. Laboratory fee me 00. 
fessor Hitchcock. 
2, HEAT, MAGNETISM, ELECTRICITY AND LIGHT. (4 
‘s.) Continuation of Physics Bl. Class room, three 
*s a week; laboratory, one exercise a week. Junior year, 
nd semester. Class room, T, Th, S, at 8:30; laboratory, 
% 1:00. Laboratory fee, $4.00. Professor Hitchcock. 
3. MECHANICS OF SOLIDS AND Fiuips. (3 hours.) Lec- 
s and recitations. Prerequisites: A good working 
vledge of elementary mathematics, including analytic 
metry and calculus, and a course in secondary school 
sics. Required in all engineering courses. Three hours 
eek. Sophomore and Junior years, first semester. T, 
S, at 11:15. Professor Hitchcock. 
4, HEAT, WAVE MOTION AND SouND. (8 hours.) Con- 
ation of Physics C3. Sophomore and Junior years, sec- 
semester. T, Th, S, at 11:15. Professor Hitchcock. 
9 or DS. Licut, Static ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
lours.) Continuation of Physics D4. If taken as a D 
se additional work will be required. Three hours a 
<. Junior and Senior years, first semester. (Not given 
915-1916.) Professor Hitchcock. 
6. CURRENT ELECTRICITY. (3 hours.) Continuation of 
sies C5 or D5. Junior and Senior years, second semes- 
(Not given in 1915-1916.) Professor Hitchcock. 
murses C3, D4, C5 and D6 are designed to meet the 
eS requirement of the best engineering schools. Ac- 
ingly considerable attentiori is given to the applications 
he various subjects discussed to engineering practice. 
J and C10. PHysicAL MEASUREMENTS. (1% hours.) 
exposition of the theory and methods of physical meas- 
nents; instruction and practice in the adjustment and 
of instruments of precision in the various branches of 
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the subject. This course may be taken in conjunction 
Physics C3, D4, C5 and D6; or may be taken entirely 
C5 and D6 by those who have had the equivalent of P| 
C3 and D4. Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 
given in 1915-1916.) Laboratory fee $4.00 each sem 
Professor Hitchcock. 

D138 and D114. AppLieD MECHANICS. (3 hours ( 
Same as Engineering D13 and D14. Junior and ¢ 
years, both semesters. Assistant Professor Belcher. 


ENGINEERING 


The College does not give at present a full technical : 
in engineering; but for students who contemplate eng 
ing work and wish also the foundation and culture ¢ 
lege training, a course of studies has been arranged. 
uates who have followed this course complete their 
for a degree in the standard schools of engineering ox 
nology in two years. 

Al and A2. GRAPHICS. (2 hours each.) A course | 
tering and linear drawing, including the use and care 
instruments, practice in lining and accurate constru 
geometrical problems and construction of geometrical ¢ 
Freshman year, two exercises a week, both semesters. 
oratory, Th, F, at 1:00. Assistant Professor Belcher 

In case a student offers for credit other work in Gr 
instead of Engineering Al and A2, the certificate of 1 
work must be accompanied by the plates drawn al 
instructor will judge whether the character and amo’ 
work done is satisfactory. This must in every case i 
‘evidence of ability in lettering. ) 

B3 and B4. GRAPHICS. (2 hours each. ) An introd 
course in orthographic and isometric projections, shad. 
and shadows. Prerequisites: Engineering Al an 
Sophomore year, two exercises a week, both semesters. 
oratory, Th, F, at 1:00. Assistant Professor Belchei 

C11 and C12. SurveyiInG. (3 hours each.) Class 
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rk; field work with compass, transit, level and sextant; 
iting and computation from field notes; topographical 
‘veying and map work (Gillespie; Johnson.) Prerequi- 
as: Mathematics B7 and B8 and Engineering Al and 
Sophomore year, both semesters. Alternates with En- 
leering C15 and C16. M, at 7:30; T, W, at 1:00. As- 
tant Professor Belcher. 
315. DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. (3 hours.) Study and 
wctice in the elements of projection and perspective; in- 
sections of surfaces and solids. Alternates with Engi- 
ring Cll. Prerequisites: Engineering Al and A2. 
oghomore year, first semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) 
sistant Professor Belcher. 
316. PERSPECTIVE. (3 hours.) Principles of shades and 
dows, of perspective and the perspective of shadows; 
ch practice in perspective drawing. Alternates with En- 
eering C12. Prerequisite: Mathematics C15. Sopho- 
re year, second semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) 
sistant Professor Belcher. 
J18 and D14. APPLIED MECHANICS. (4 hours each.) A 
dy of the principles of mechanics of rigid bodies with 
ny problems selected with reference to the needs of engi- 
ring students. The calculus and graphical methods are 
ely used. The course includes problems in statics, on 
ctions, stresses in frames, center of gravity, moments of 
rtia, and problems in kinematics and dynamics, including 
tilinear and curvilinear motion, harmonic motion, mo- 
ntum and angular momentum, work, power and kinetic 
rgy. Junior and Senior years, both semesters. M, T, Th, 
4:00. Assistant Professor Belcher. 


CHEMISTRY 


students who wish to major in Chemistry should be pre- 
‘ed to meet the following requirements: 

A knowledge of elementary Physics, equivalent to 
ysics B1 and B2. 
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2. Sufficient acquaintance with French and Germa 
enable the student to follow with tolerable ease the litera 
of the subject. 

3. Mathematics, including the elements of the calle 

4, Chemistry C7, C8, C9 and C10, and six or more h 
of D courses in Chemistry, the precise nature and nu) 
to be determined in individual cases. 

5. In some cases a special examination covering the 
eral field of Chemistry. 


Al. THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. “(4 hours.) A: 
troductory course covering the general field, and inte 
for those who have no previous knowledge of the sul 
Class room, three hours a week; laboratory, one exe 
a week. Freshman year, either semester. Class room, 
semester, T, Th, S, at 8:30; laboratory, first semestel 
at 7:30, or T, at 1:00. Laboratory fee, $6.00. (Not ; 
the second semester of 1915-1916.) Professor Lyman 
Assistant. | 

A2. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (3 hours.) General | 
ganic chemistry, devoted chiefly to the chemistry of 
metals. Open to those who have taken Chemistry A 
who have presented Chemistry for entrance. To be ac 
panied by Chemistry B5. Class room, three hours a) 
Freshman year, either semester. First semester, T, 4 
at 7:30; second semester, T, Th, S, at 8:30. Assistant 
fessor Bartlett and Mr. Woodford. | 

B38. GENERAL INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (38 hours.) J} 
the chemistry of the non-metals, with a further develop 
of the theories of chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
To be accompanied by Chemistry B6. Class room, _ 
hours a week. Freshman and Sophomore years, either 
ester. (Not given the first semester of 1915-1916.) Si 
semester, T, Th, S, at 7:30. Assistant Professor Bart 

B4. INORGANIC PREPARATIONS. (2 hours.) Prepar 
of some simpler inorganic compounds, which illustrat, 
matter brought out in class room in the courses listed a’ 
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itended for those who wish for more experimental work 
ian is found in the courses in qualitative analysis. Pri- 
iarily intended to accompany Chemistry A2. Freshman 
ear, either semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) 


Bd. QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. (2 hours.) Analysis of 
jetals and positive ions. Laboratory periods twice a week, 
vith occasional class room meetings. Intended to accom- 
yany Chemistry A2. Freshman year, either semester. Class 
‘com, F, at 3:00, M, at 9:30. Laboratory, two periods, se- 
ected from the following: M, at 7:80; fenatet 005 (ih; at 
1:00; F, at 1:00. Laboratory fee, $10.00. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Bartlett and Assistant. 


B6. QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. (2 hours.) Inorganic an- 
alysis, with special reference to non-metals and negative 
ions. Laboratory periods twice a week, with occasional 
class room meetings. Prerequisite: Chemistry B5. In- 
tended to accompany Chemistry B3. Freshman and Sopho- 
more years, either semester. Class room, F, at 3:00; M, at 
9:30. Laboratory, two periods, selected from the following: 
M, at 7:30; T, at 1:00; Th, at 1:00; F, at 1:00. Laboratory 
fee $10.00. (Not given the first semester of 1915-1916.) 
Assistant Professor Bartlett and Assistant. 


C7. QUANTITATIVE Anatysis. (8 hours.) Theory and 
practice of quantitative methods, chiefly gravimetric, in- 
eluding problems in stoichiometry. Intended to give the 
student a knowledge of the fundamental methods of work. 
Prerequisites: Chemistry B5 and B6. Occasional lectures; 
laboratory, three exercises a week. Sophomore, Junior and 
Senior years, first semester. Lectures, M, at 9:30; labora- 
tory, M, at 7:30; T, Th, at, 1:00. Laboratory fee, $12.00. 
Assistant Professor Bartlett and Assistant. 

C8. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. (3 hours.) Similar in 
purpose to Chemistry C7, except that the methods taken up 
are chiefly volumetric. Prerequisite: Chemistry C7. Soph- 
omore, Junior and Senior years, second semester. Lectures, 
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M, at 9:80; laboratory, M, at 7:30; T, Th, at 1:00. Labo 
tory fee, $12.00. Assistant Professor Bartlett and Assista’ 
C9 and C10. Organic CHEMISTRY. (3 hours each.) _ 
study of the more important compounds of carbon, w: 
the preparation of about twenty organic substances, P; 
requisites: Chemistry Al and A2, or A2 and Ag. Cle 
room, two hours a week ; laboratory, one exercise a we 
Sophomore, Junior and Senior years, both semesters. Cla 
room, M, W, at 11:15; laboratory, T, or F, at 1:00. Labor 
tory fee, $6.00 per Semester. First Semester, Professor L 
man. Second Semester, Assistant Professor Bartlett. 

D1i1 and D12. MINERAL CHEMISTRY. (8 hours each.) Tl 
study of the sources, composition, properties and uses , 
minerals, accompanied by blowpipe analysis and the ident 
fication of about one hundred minerals. The study of cry; 
tallographic properties and molecular structure of inorgani 
and organic compounds offers to the student an excellen 
field of investigation. Must be preceded or accompanied b: 
Chemistry C7 and Cg. Class room, two hours a week; lab 
oratory, one exercise a week. Junior and Senior years, botl 
semesters. Class room, M, at 1:00; W, at 7:30. Laboratory 
M, at 7:30. Laboratory fee, $4.00 per Semester. Firs 
Semester, Professor Lyman. Second semester, Mr. Wood. 
ford. 

D13. OrcGanic PREPARATIONS. (8 hours.) Intended to 
supplement Chemistry C9 and C10. The preparation of cer- 
tain more complicated compounds of carbon, and the deter- 
mination of their molecular weight, composition, ete. Pre- 
requisites: Chemistry C9 and C10. Class room, one hour a 
week; laboratory, two exercises a week. Junior and Senior 
years, first semester. Class room, F, at 7:30. Laboratory, 
M, at 7:30; T, at 1:00. Laboratory fee, $10.00. Professor 
Lyman. 

C15 and C16. AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. (3 hours each.) 
A study of soils, fertilizers, insecticides, fungicides, etc., in- 
cluding more especially their composition, properties, and 
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ation to plant growth. Prerequisites: Chemistry B5 
d B6. Chemistry Dll and D12, and Geology Bi and B2 
e recommended. Class room, three hours a week. Sopho- 
ore, Junior, and Senior years, both semesters. Class room, 
, at 3:00; wW, F, at 9:30. (First semester not given in 
115-1916.) Second semester, Mr. Woodford. 


D1i7. ADVANCED QUANTITATIVE Anatysis. (8 hours.) A 
irther development and continuation of Chemistry C7 and 
g, Ordinarily this will take the form of agricultural analy- 
is, including the study of the chemical and physical con- 
ition of the soil. A Hilgard elutriator is used to make a 
nechanical analysis of soils. Chemistry C15 and C16 must 
recede or accompany this course. Laboratory, three exer- 
ises a week. Junior and Senior years, first semester. Lab- 
ratory, W, Th, F, at 1:00. Laboratory fee, $12.00. As- 


istant Professor Bartlett and Assistant. 


D1i8. ADVANCED QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. (8 hours.) 
Continuation of Chemistry D1‘. Ordinarily this will take 
the form of special agricultural analysis, including the 
study of the composition of fertilizers, insecticides and fung- 
icides. In this case Chemistry C15 and C16 must precede 
or accompany this course. Laboratory, three exercises @ 
week, Junior and Senior years, second semester. Labora- 
tory, W, Th, F, at 1:00. Laboratory fee, $12.00. Assistant 
Professor Bartlett and Assistant. 


D19 and D20. SPECIAL ADVANCED CHEMISTRY. (1 hour 
each.) The reading and discussion of chemical literature, 
the preparation of reports, etc. Prerequisites: Chemistry 
C7 and C8, C9 and C10, and Physics Bi and B2 or an equiv- 
alent; also a reading knowledge of a modern language. 
Credit is given for this work only when it is taken in con- 
nection with some other D course in this department. Class 
room, one hour a week. Senior year, both semesters. Class 
room, hours to be arranged. Professor Lyman and Assistant 


Professor Bartlett. 
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D21 and D22. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. (3 hours each.) | 
survey of the whole subject is given, including the relati, 


methods as related to the subject matter of the lectur 
Class room, two hours a week; laboratory, one period 
week. Open to Juniors and Seniors who have passed sat 
factorily Chemistry C7 and C8 and Physics BI and E 


this course, Lectures, M, at 1:00; W, at 7:30. Laborator 
W, at 1:00. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Assistant Profess 
Bartlett. 

A breakage deposit of $5.00 is required of al] student 
taking laboratory courses. At the conclusion of the wor 
the deposit, less breakage, is returned, 


GEOLOGY 


Bl and B2, GEOLOGY. (3 hours each.) Consideration 0: 
problems relating to dynamical and structural Geology dur. 
ing the first semester. During the second semester the 
course will include Historical] Geology and laboratory work 
on topographical and geological maps, lectures on loeal 


Prerequisites: Chemistry Al and AD: Biology Al and A2, 
or their equivalents. Junior and Senior years, both semes- 
ters. T, Th, S, at 9:30; laboratory hours equivalent to ore 
period a week during second semester to be arranged with 
the instructor. Assistant Professor Crawford. 


Biological Sciences 
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GENERAL BIOLOGY 


GENERAL BioLtocy. (3 hours.) A course introduc- 
to the study of animal life, comprising field and labor- 
7 work on living organisms, and especially scientific 
ods in observing and recording facts. This course is 
squisite to further work in zoology. Class room, two 
s a week; laboratory, one exercise a week. Freshman 
, first semester. Class room, M, W, at 11:15; labora- 
T, or Th, at 1:00. Laboratory fee, $5.00. Professor 
m and Assistant. 


' GENERAL BioLtocy. (38 hours.) A brief study of 
of the fundamental biological phenomena manifested 
e plant kingdom, such as evolution, adaptional develop- 
8, life processes, etc. A slight acquaintance, also, will 
ined with the various groups of plants and their chief 
acteristics. Laboratory and field work; one period a 
; lecture, two hours a week. This course is intended 
arily for those who desire a glimpse into the general 
of Biology. Those intending to major in botany are 
ed to enter directly Botany B21. Freshman year, sec- 
semester. Class room, M, W, at 11:15; laboratory, T, 
h, at 1:00. Laboratory fee, $5.00. Assistant Professor 
ford. 


ZOOLOGY 


1. GENERAL ZooLocy. (3 hours.) Lectures and labor- 
' work. Types of classes and phyla of animals dis- 
d and studied and careful drawings made of parts and 
is. Constant use of the microscope. The large collec- 
of the museum used for illustrative purposes. (Parker, 
yell, Brooks and other books of reference.) Class room, 
hours a week; laboratory, one exercise a week. Pre- 
sites: Biology Al and A2 or equivalents. Sophomore 
Junior years, first semester. Class POO, insat 
); laboratory, M, at 7:30. Laboratory fee, $7.00. Pro- 
r Hilton. 
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B12. VERTEBRATE MorpHoLocy. (8 hours.) A 
treatment of the comparative anatomy and organolo, 
vertebrates, based upon detailed work with represen 
types of the fishes, amphibians, reptiles, birds and man 
Laboratory work with skeletons and preserved speci 
For reference, works of Kingsley, Lankester, Parker 
ten, Beddard, Evans, Gadow, Boulenger, and others. 
room, two hours a week; laboratory, one period. Pre 
sites: Physiology B3 or Zoology Bil. Sophomor 
Junior years, second semester. T, Th, at Lida labor 
M, at 7:30. Laboratory fee, $5.00. Professor Hilton, 


Big. Enromouocy. (3 hours.) The anatomy and | 
ology of insects studied and their life history traced 
sects reared and their transformation studied; spec 
all orders identified by use of laboratory manuals. 4 
collection of native and exotic insects is at the commi 
the student. Laboratory and field work made pron 
(Comstock, LeConte, Williston, Scudder, Cresson, and 
books of reference.) Class room, two hours a week; ] 
tory, one exercise a week. Prerequisites: . Biology | 
Physiology B38, or Zoology B11. Sophomore, Junio; 
Senior years, two divisions, second semester. Class 
M, W, at 11:15; laboratory, T, or Th, at 1:00. Labo 
fee, $5.00. Professor Hilton. 

C31. Systematic INVERTEBRATE ZooLocy. (3 I 
Local groups of invertebrates exclusive of insects | 
studied in the field and laboratory. The particular 
considered will be: Diplopods, chilopods, arachnids. 
requisite: Zoology B11 or B18. Sophomore or Junio 
first semester. Lecture, one hour a week, Th, at 
‘laboratory and field work, two periods a week; labo: 
M, 7:30; or W, at 1:00. Laboratory fee, $5.00. i id 
Hilton. | 

C32. SYSTEMATIC VERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY. (8 hours.) 
amphibia, reptiles, birds, and mammals studied in the 
atory and in the field. Prerequisite: Zoology B11. 
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or Junior year, second semester. Lecture, one hour a 
, Th, at 7:30; field and laboratory work, two periods a 
; laboratory, M, at 7:30, or W, at 1:00. Laboratory 
33.00. Professor Hilton. 

38. COMPARATIVE NEUROLOGY. (3 hours.) Comparative 
my of some special system of organs, such as the cen- 
nervous system of vertebrates. The laboratory work 
consist of special dissections and the study of micro- 
tal preparations. Prerequisites: Zoology B11 and B12, 
hysiology B38 and B4. Junior and Senior years, first 
ster. Lecture, one hour a week, F, at 1:00; laboratory, 
yeriods a week, M, at 7:30; W, at 1:00. Laboratory fee, 
. Professor Hilton. 


l. CYTOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE EMBRYOLOGY. (3 
.) Laboratory work and experimental studies with 
oping organisms. This course may be taken only in 
ummer when certain living eggs and larvae can be 
ned. Prerequisites: Zoology B11 or Physiology B3 
34, Sophomore and Junior years. Lecture, F, at 1:00; 
atory, W, at 1:00; M, at 7:30. Professor Hilton. 


3. ADVANCED ZooLocy. (3 hours.) Comparative 
my of special groups of invertebrates or vertebrates 
represented in California and on the West Coast. A 
quation of Zoology B11 and chiefly laboratory work. 
‘quisite: Zoology B11. Junior and Senior years, first 
ster. Field work and laboratory. T, Th, F, at 1:00. 
‘ssor Hilton. 

4. BIOoNomics. (8 hours.) An introduction to modern 
ssions and modern experimental and statistical evi- 
‘in variation, heredity and eugenics. A general treat- 
of the biological bases of plant and animal breeding, 
‘£ sociology and human evolution. A course of lectures, 
€ssays and prescribed readings and constant reference 
orks of DeVries, Galton, Pearson, Davenport, Castle, 
‘in, Spencer, Weismann, and other recent investigators. 
Tes three hours a week. Prerequisite: One year of 
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Zoology. Junior and Senior years, second semester. 
1:00; W, F, at 7:30. Professor Hilton. 


D15 or D16. ADVANCED ZooLocy. (38 hours.) A ¢ 
tion of Zoology D138. Prerequisite: Zoology D13. . 
and Senior years, either semester. Field work and | 
tory. Hours to be arranged with the instructor. L 
tory fee, $7.00. Professor Hilton. 


D19 and D20. SpreciAL ENToMoLOGy. (3 hours 
Detailed investigations into the anatomy, life histori 
economic relations of some of the groups of insects 
prejudicial to the interests of mankind. Designed esp 
for those students intending to become growers, pil: 
economic entomologists, or doctors of medicine. Pr 
sites: Biology B11 and B18. Junior and Senior year 
semester. Field work and laboratory. Hours to — 
ranged with the instructor. Laboratory fee, $7.00. 
fessor Hilton. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Al and A2. APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIEN! 
hour.) A general course in the essentials of persor 
giene, with such brief excursions into the field of phy 
as are necessary to an understanding of the hygieni 
ciples involved. Supplementing this study of the pr 
of the individual, there will be included a survey 
principles of public hygiene and sanitation, and 2 
résumé of the most approved measures concerned i 
aid to the injured. Required of all Freshmen, both 
ters. F, at 11:15. Assistant Professors Stoughton, & 
‘and Squire. 


Bii and B12. Pusiic HYGIENE. Advanced cour 
series of lectures on the principles and requirements ( 
lic sanitation, and the problems of general morbidi 
mortality. Required of all Juniors. Hours to be ann 
Assistant Professor Stoughton. 


7 
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(8 and B14. PROBLEMS OF HEREDITY AND EUGENICS, AND 
ATED QUESTIONS OF PERSONAL AND PUBLIC HYGIENE. Ad- 
red course. Required of all Seniors. Hours to be an- 
aced. Assistant Professors Stoughton and Squire. 

8 and B4. ANATOMY AND PuysioLtocy. (3 hours each.) 
nan and comparative. Lectures and laboratory work. 
ts and organs studied and compared with the same in 
ower vertebrates. Azoux models, preserved specimens 
_organs, and skeletons are used. Careful drawings by 
h student of sections, tissues and organs. (Gray, Quain, 
wart, Howells, Mivart, Reighard, Jennings, and other 
rks of reference.) Class room, two hours a week; labora- 
y, one exercise a week. Sophomore year, both semesters. 
iss room, W, F, at 1:00; laboratory, T, ‘heat? L200, 
boratory fee, $3.00. Assistant Professor Stoughton. 

D5. HistoLocy. (3 hours.) Vertebrate. The micro- 
ypic study of cells, tissues and organs of man and the 
rher vertebrates. Special attention given to methods. 
ose intending to study medicine after graduation will find 
is course and the course in embryology very helpful. Pre- 
quisite: Physiology B3 and B4. Junior and Senior years, 
rst semester. W, at 8:30; T“Th, at.1:00: Laboratory fee, 
00. Professor Hilton. 

D6. Empryotocy. (3 hours.) Comparative vertebrate 
nbryology. A study of the development of vertebrates up 
. and including the formation of adult organs. The eggs 
f amphibia, the embryos of birds and mammals, furnish 
ne material for the study. Prerequisite: Physiology D5. 
unior and Senior years, second semester. T, at fT Pa0saa, 
‘h, at 1:00. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Professor Hilton. 


BOTANY 


B21. GENERAL BOTANY. (3 hours.) A general course 
‘overing briefly in two semesters the entire field of botany, 
with special emphasis on the morphology and phyletic re- 
lationships and evolution of plants. A necessary introduc- 
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tory course for advanced work in Botany. Both labora 
and field work. Laboratory, one exercise a week; lecty 
two hours a week. Prerequisite: Biology A2 or its equ 
lent. Sophomore or J unior year, first semester. W, F 
7:30; laboratory, T, at 1:00. Laboratory fee, $38.50. 
sistant Professor Crawford. 

B22. GENERAL BoTaAny. (3 hours.) A continuation 
B21, dealing primarily with the flowering plants (Phang 
gams.) Prerequisite: B21 or its equivalent. Sophomore 
Junior year, second semester. W, F, at 7:30 ; laboratc 
TE yat $1200. Laboratory fee, $3.50. Assistant Profes 
Crawford. 

C25. Mycotoey. (3 hours.) A Systematic study of | 
great group of fungi, with Special emphasis on the morp] 
logical, systematic and cytological] phases. 
herbarium of fungi is avai 
Very important for those intending to study Plant Pat 
ology. Prerequisites: B21 and B22, or their equivalen: 
Laboratory, two periods 
Junior and Senior years, first semester. S, at 11:15; labo 


atory, T, Th, at 1:00. Laboratory fee, $5.00. Assistant Pr 
fessor Crawford. 


of agriculture. Laboratory, two periods a week ; lectur 
one hour a week.. Prerequisite: Botany C25, unless b 
Special arrangement. J unior and Senior years, second sem 
ester. S, at diets: laboratory, T, Th, at 1:00. Laborator 
fee, $5.00. Assistant Professor Crawford. 

C23. PLant PHYSIOLOGY. (3 hours.) A study of th 
behavior and life processes of plants, their nutrition, repro 
duction, ete. A glass house and a well-equipped laboratory 
are available for this work. Laboratory, two periods ¢ 
week; lecture, one hour a week. Prerequisite: Botany B22. 
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jor and Senior years, first semester. Lecture, Th, at 
15; laboratory, M, at 7:30, and F, at 1:00. Laboratory 
, $10.00. Assistant Professor Crawford. 


194, SUBTROPICAL HortTicutTurE. (2 hours.) An intro- 
story course in the study of economic fruits and fruit 
yducts of the Pacific Slope and the subtropics. Labora- 
'y, one period a week; lecture, one hour a week. Pre- 
yuisite: Botany B22. Junior and Senior years, first 
mester. Lecture, Prat tis1b; laboratory, W, at 1:00. 
yboratory fee, $3.50. Assistant Professor Crawford. 


p27. ADVANCED BOTANY. (3 hours.) A detailed study 

the morphology and taxonomy of some of the groups of 
ants. Chiefly a laboratory course and the work for the 
ost part individual. Both laboratory and field work. Lab- 

‘atory, two periods a week; conference or class room, one 
yur a week. Prerequisites: Botany A21 and B22. Junior 
- Senior year, first semester. Hours to be arranged with 
1e instructor. Laboratory fee, $5.00. Assistant Professor 
rawford. 

D28. SPECIAL BOTANY. (3 hours.) Same as Botany 
)2y, or continuation of that course. Prerequisites: Botany 
21 and B22. Hours to be arranged with the instructor. 
aboratory fee, $5.00. Assistant Professor Crawford. 


D831 and D32. SPECIAL MycoLocy. (38 hours each.) Spe- 
jal and detailed investigations in fungi or plant diseases. 
Laboratory and field work and occasional conferences with 
the instructor. Work for the most part is individual. Time 
to be arranged with the instructor. Prerequisite: Botany 
C25. Junior or Senior year. Laboratory fee, $5.00 each. 
Assistant Professor Crawford. - 


C30. PLANT PROPAGATION. (8 hours.) The elements and 
principles of the propagation of plants and improvement of 
plant varieties. Practice in the care of seeds, cuttings, bulbs 
and potted plants; in grafting and pudding; in hybridizing 
and selecting of plants, etc. A glass house, lath house and 
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special laboratory equipment are available for this cou 
Designed for those who are interested in nursery wo 
landscape gardening, and many phases of horticulture, Cl 
room, one hour a week; laboratory, two periods a we 
Prerequisite: (C293. Junior and Senior years, second g¢ 
ester. Class room, That I1si5. laboratory, T, Fr, ate 
Laboratory fee, $10.00. Assistant Professor Crawford 


Physical Education 


A course in physiology and hygiene, described under + 
Department of Physiology as Al and A2, Applied Physi 
ogy and Hygiene, is required of all Freshmen. 


MEN 


Physical measurements are taken twice; at beginning 
first semester and at close of second; primarily to determi: 
vital strength and organic weakness; secondarily, to dete 
mine muscular strength. Prescribed exercises for indivi 
uals below the normal; measurements plotted on anthr 
pometrical table to determine development and comparisc 
with the average. Required of all Freshmen, both seme 
ters; optional for Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors. 

A medical examination is conducted by an authorize 
physician to determine the vitality and organic strength c 
the student. Required of all students. 


Al and A2. GyMNastics. (1 hour each.) Drill an 
setting-up exercises, U. S. A. Regulations without arms 
Swedish System combined with apparatus, dumb bells ane 
Indian clubs. Two class exercises a week. Two periods o: 
games or outdoor exercise to be elected by the student in con 
sultation with the director. Certain periods of exercise ar 
replaced by lectures on personal hygiene. Required, Fresh. 


man year, both semesters. T, F, at 4:00. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Stanton and assistants. . 


B3 and B4, GYMNASTICS. (1 hour each.) A continua- 
tion of Gymnastics Al and A2, with lectures on hygiene, 
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red, Sophomore year, both semesters. Tip aat.5°00; 
tant Professor Stanton and assistant. 


and C6. Sports. (% hour each.) Two periods of 
or exercise in games or other exercises to be elected 
.e student in consultation with the director, with lec- 
on social hygiene. Required, Junior year, both semes- 
T, F, at 5:00. Assistant Professor Stanton. 
and C8. Sports. (% hour each.) Two periods of 
or exercise in games or walking as in C5 and C6, with 
res on hygiene as related to heredity and eugenics. 
ired, Senior year, both semesters. Tor eat 5:00. -As- 
nt Professor Stanton. 


WOMEN 


e Department is at once educative and practical in its 
, endeavoring not only to correct abnormalities of struc- 
and function, but to prevent their occurrence. Physi- 
snd medical examinations are required of all entering 
ents; the physical examination is repeated at the end 
1e year. 
14 and A12. GYMNASIUM PRACTICE. (1 hour each.) Two 
ds of gymnasium work; from Thanksgiving to May 1. 
periods of outdoor sports, elected by the student sub- 
to the approval of the director ; from October 1 to June 
Required, Freshman year. M, Th, at 3:00, or M, Th,<at 
. Assistant Professor Squire and Miss Roof. 


18 and Bi4. GYMNASIUM PRACTICE. (1 hour each.) A 
inuation of All and A12. Two periods, following the 
ral arrangement of All and A12. Required, Sophomore 
- M, Th, at 5:00. Assistant Professor Squire and Miss 
f. 

15 and C16. Sports. (% hour each.) Two periods of 
loor sports elected by the student, subject to the ap- 
val of the director; from October 1 to June 1. Junior 
r, Assistant Professor Squire and assistant. 
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C17 and C18. Sports. (% hour each.) Two perio; 
outdoor sports as in C15 and C16, with lectures on hy; 
as related to heredity and eugenics. Senior year. Assi; 
Professor Squire and assistant. 


B19 and B20. FotK AND NATIONAL DANCING. (% 
each.) One period; from Thanksgiving to May 1. Ele 
for Freshmen and Sophomores. Assistant Professor Sq 


C21 and C22. FoLk AND NaTIONAL DANCING. (% 
each.) One period; from Thanksgiving to May 1. Prer 
sites: Physical Education B19 and B20 or their equiva 
Elective for Sophomores, Juniors and Seniors. Assis 
Professor Squire. 


C23 and C24. AESTHETIC DANCING. (% hour each.) 
period; from Thanksgiving to May 1. Prerequisites: P 
ical Education C21 and C22 or their equivalent. Ele 
for Juniors and Seniors. Assistant Professor Squire. 


C25 and C26. GYMNASIUM PRACTICE. (% hour ea 
One period; from Thanksgiving to May 1. Prerequisi 
Physical Education All and Al2, B13 and B14 or ¢ 
equivalent. Elective for Juniors and Seniors. Assis 
Professor Squire and assistant. 


Forty minutes constitutes a period. B19 and B20, 
and C22, C23 and C24, C25 and C26, or Swimming maj 
substituted for one period of out-door exercise. Hours 
credits given for these courses may not be used in the 
quirements for graduation. 
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Ill. History, Social Sciences and 
Philosophy 


History and Constitutional History 


HISTORY 


EncLisH History To 1603. (3 hours.) An intro- 
ry course, in which emphasis is laid upon the use of 
es and methods of historical work. Freshman year, 
divisions, first semester. T, Th, S, at 9:30, or at 11:15. 
essor White. 

. ENGLISH History SINCE 1603. (3 hours.) A con- 
stion of History A7, with similar aims and methods. 
hman year, two divisions, second semester. T, Th, S, 
:30, or at 11:15. Professor White. 

18 and Al4. ANCIENT CLASSICAL HISTORY. (8 hours 
.) A history of more recent archeological investigation 
ne general field of ancient history. M, at 1:00; W, F, 
+80. Professor Stearns. 

1. MeprevaL History. (8 hours.) From the fall of 
.e to the Renaissance. Lectures on the use of sources 
jlemented by practice work serve to introduce the stu- 
- to modern historical methods. Sophomore year, first 
ester. T, Th, S, at 7:30. Professor White. 


9 THE RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. (3 hours.) 
m the fourteenth century to the reign of Louis XIV. 
ecial attention is paid to the lives and writings of the 
at leaders of that period. Sophomore year, second sem- 
r, T, Th, S, at 7:30. Professor White. 


91 and B22. ANCIENT ORIENTAL History. (3 hours 
h.) The beginnings of the earliest civilization and its 
elopment in Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt, Persia and Pales- 
2. Sophomore year, both semesters. M, at 2:00; W, F, 


we 


8:30. Professor Stearns. 
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C3. EUROPE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. (3 ho 
Prerequisite: A course in English or Medieval his 
This may be taken as a D course, in which case addit 
work will be required. Junior and Senior years, first se 
ter. M, W, F, at 11:15. Professor White. | 


D4. EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. (3 ho 
Prerequisite: History C8 or D8. Junior and Senior y 
second semester. M, W, F, at 11:15. Professor White, 


D5 and D6. AMERICAN SocIAL AND POLITICAL His! 
(3 hours each.) Lectures will be given on the West 
movement of the American people, the development of 
social and political institutions, and the history of poli 
parties. The class makes careful studies of certain 
portant topics. Prerequisite: A course in American 
tory. Junior and Senior years, first and second semes 
(Not given in 1915-1916.) Professor White. 


C15. Moprern Asiatic History. (8 hours.) <A stud 
the later life and institutions, chiefly of China and Jay 
the changes under Western influences, and the var 
relations of Asia with America and Europe. If taken : 
D course, additional work is required. Prerequisite: 
course in English, Medieval or American History. Ju 
and Senior years, first semester. M, at 9:30; W, F, at 3 
Professor White. 


D16. History or SPANISH AMERICA. (8 hours.) Thro 
lectures and collateral reading, a study is made of the. 
the social and political institutions, the economic deve 
ment and the relations with Europe and America of 
principal Spanish-American countries. Prerequisite: 
course in English, Medieval or American History. Ju 
and Senior years, second semester. M, at 9:30; W, F, 
3:00. Professor White. 


For courses in Hebrew History, Early Christian Histc 
History of Religion and History of Christianity, see un 
the Department of Biblical Literature. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


and D10. COMPARATIVE CONSTITUTIONAL History. (3 
seach.) With the English Constitution as a basis, com- 
‘on of the constitutions of European and American 
ssis made. This gives a fair knowledge of present-day 
rmments. Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 
; given in 1915-1916.) Professor Neely. 

4 and D12. AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. (3 
gs each.) In this course the principles of constitutional 
are taught, constitutional questions discussed and con- 
tional cases examined. Prerequisite: A course in Amer- 
History. Junior and Senior years, both semesters. T, 
S, at 8:30. Professor Neely. 


LAW 


{ and B2. ELEMENTARY Law. (3 hours each.) This 
se treats of the sources of law, common law, equity. A 
book is used, also reported cases, combining the “text 
- method” with the “case system” of teaching law. Junior 
Senior years, both semesters. M, at 1:00; W, F, at 
). Professor Neely. 
8 and C4. ELEMENTARY LAW AND CONTRACTS, PLEADING 
-Evmence. (3 hours each.) This course treats of the 
ciples of common law, contracts, chancery, and code 
ding by text books and from reported cases. Students 
required to prepare written pleadings for examination, 
icism and marking. Junior and Senior years, both sem- 
rs. T, Th, S, at 9:30. Professor Neely. 


47. AMERICAN DipLomAcy. (3 hours.) A_ study is 
je in this course of the history of the foreign relations 
the American Colonies under the Continental Congress, 
an examination of the important treaties of the United 
tes. Establishment, organization and history of the De- 
tment of State. Junior and Senior years, first semester. 
at 8:30; W, F, at 2:00. Professor Neely. 


a 
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D18. INTERNATIONAL LAW. (3 hours.) In this coy 
study is made of the principles and rules of law that 
been adopted for the conduct of international affair 
consenting nations. Junior and Senior years, second s¢ 
ter. M, at 8:30; W, F, at 2:00. Professor Neely. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


B1 and B2. INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS. (3 hours e: 
An elementary course which covers the entire field. 
ducted for those desiring a general knowledge of the 
ject, it lays the foundation for Specialization in the de} 
ment. Sophomore and Junior years, both semesters, J} 
1:00; W, F, at 7:30, or M, W, F, at 11:15. Professor s 
ner and Mr. Brandt. 

B83. PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICs. (3 hours.) A rapid 
vey of the field covered in Economics Bl and B2, inte: 
to meet the needs of mature students, particularly ¢ 
Specializing in other fields. Junior and Senior years, 
semester. T, Th, S, at 11:15. Professor Sumner and 
Brandt. 

C5. MONEY AND BANKING. (3 hours.) The history 
theory of money and banking, especially in their bearing 
the practical problems of today. Prerequisite: Econor 
B1 and B2 or B3. Junior and Senior years, first semes 
M, at 2:00; W, F, at 8:30. Professor Sumner and 
Brandt. 

C6. PuBLic FINANCE. (8 hours.) A study of taxa 
and other methods of meeting governmental expenditt 
in the light of both theory and practice. The budget, 1c 
and national taxation, and public debts are among the sg 
jects taken up. Prerequisite: Economics C5. Junior ; 
Senior years, second semester. M, at 2:00; W, F, atte 
Professor Sumner and Mr. Brandt. 

D7. CORPORATION ECONoMICs. (8 hours.) A study 
the growth of modern methods of large scale production 
distribution. The benefits and dangers of monopolies <¢ 
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susts. Pools, trusts, and other forms of combination 
dered, together with plans for their regulation. Junior 
Senior years, first semester. M, at 3:00, W, F, at 9:30. 
essor Sumner. 

| PROBLEMS OF Lazor. (3 hours.) The factory sys- 
modern organization of labor, woman and child labor, 
r legislation, workingmen’s insurance, and other appro- 
te problems. Prerequisite: Economics Bi or B3. Junior 
Senior years, second semester. (Not given in 1915- 
.) Professor Sumner. 

10. TRANSPORTATION. (3 hours.) A study of the prin- 
| problems involved in securing and regulating the land 
water transportation of the United States. Normally 
yws Economics D7. Junior and Senior years, second sem- 
r, M, at 3:00; W, F, at 9:30. Professor Sumner. 

19 and D20. APPLIED SOCIOLOGY. (1 hour each.) The 
k consists of first-hand study of local industrial and 
al problems, together with the reading and discussion 
the latest literature treating of these subjects. Senior 
r, both semesters. Hour to be arranged. Professor 
nner and Mr. Brandt. 

91 and B22. ELEMENTS OF SOCIOLOGY. (3 hours each.) 
2 development of society, its functions, institutions and 
ces. Illustrations are drawn from primitive society as 
l as from the America of today. Sophomore and Junior 
irs, both semesters. T, Th, S, at 9:30. Professor Sumner 
1 Mr. Brandt. 
195. Poor RELIEF. (8 hours.) An examination of the 
ises of pauperism and their remedy, the obligation of 
iety and the methods of relief. Prerequisites: Sociology 
{1 and B22, or Economics Bl and B2 or B3. Junior and 
nior years, first semester. Te sFhyis, abe? 230. Professor 
ely. . 
C26. CRIMINOLOGY. (8 hours.) A study of crime from 
e social point of view, including its cause and the treat- 
nt of the criminal. Normally follows Economics C25. 
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Junior and Senior years, second semester. T, Th, S, at 
Professor Neely. 

D27. THEORIES oF SoctAz REFORM. (3 hours.) 
Plato’s Republic to Modern Socialism. The prir 
schemes, Utopian and scientific, for the radical] chan; 
social organizations. Prerequisites: Economics B21 
B22 and B1 and B2 or B3. Junior and Senior years, 
semester. T, Th, S, at 8:30. Professor Sumner, 

C28. City PRoBLEMs. (3 hours.) The chief social 
economic problems incident to modern city life. In add 
to the general class work, each student is required to gs 
some problem for special investigation. Prerequisites: 
nomics Bl or B38 or B21. Junior and Senior years, se 
Semester, T, Th, S, at 11:15. Professor Sumner. 

D30. IMMIGRATION. (8 hours.) A study of the ca 
and effects of immigration. Special emphasis is give: 
the present-day American issues. Junior and Senior ye 
second semester. T, Th, S, at 8:30, Professor Sumne 


Philosophy 
PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 

Bl. ELEMENTS oF PSYCHOLOGY. (3 hours.) Intendec 
give the student a general view of the field of psychol 
its aims, methods, values, relations, and its application 
practical conduct. Class and individual experiments 
illustrate and supplement the text. Text-book, lectu 
recitations and laboratory work. Required in all cour 
Sophomore and Junior years, two divisions, first semes: 
M, at 2:00; W, F’, at 8:30; or M, at 3:00; W, F, at 9: 
Assistant Professor Hughes. 

B2. Psycuonoey. (3 hours.) Same as Psychology | 
Second semester. M, at 3:00; W, F, at 9:30. Assist: 
Professor Hughes. 

B3 and C4. PRINCIPLES oF PSYCHOLOGY. (3 hours eacl 
This course is intended for those students who desire am 
extended study of psychology along the lines of BI or ] 
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‘ore emphasis is laid upon the comparative study of dif- 
rent systems, upon individual experiment and class dem- 
istration. Text-book, lectures, recitations, and laboratory 
ork. ‘Those who take this course fulfill the three-hour 
,quirement in Psychology and get three hours in addition. 
ophomore and Junior years, both semesters. T, Th, 8S, at 
-20, Assistant Professor Hughes. 

C6. ADVANCED PsycHoLocy. (3 hours.) Designed to 
ive the student a more intimate knowledge of the more 
nportant problems of modern psychology in its varying 
ranches. Some of the problems discussed are those in gen- 
tie psychology, abnormal psychology, animal psychology, 
sychotherapy and educational psychology. Lectures, out- 
ide readings, reviews and theses. Intended for those plan- 
ing to enter the professions of teaching, medicine, law and 
he ministry. Prerequisite: Psychology B1 and B2. Junior 
nd Senior years, second semester. M, at 2:00; W, heat 
:30. Assistant Professor Hughes. 

C7. EpUCATIONAL PsycHoLocy. (3 hours.) A course in 
he practical application of psychology to the educative 
rocess, the theories of the functions of education and the 
aws which govern the educative procedure. The topics are 
reated in the light of modern psychological and physiologi- 
al investigations, and the course is intended for those going 
nto the professions of teaching, medicine, law and the 
ninistry. Bagley’s Educative Process, lectures and assigned 
eadings. Prerequisite: Philosophy Bl. Junior and Senior 
years, first semester. T, Th, 8S, at 9:30. Assistant Pro- 
essor Hughes. 

D8. History oF EpucaTion. (8 hours.) A continua- 
ion of Psychology C7. An historical and critical treatment 
yf the methods and ideals of the Greek, Roman and modern 
sducational systems. Text-book and assigned readings. 
Junior and Senior years, second semester. T, Th, S, at 9:30. 
Assistant Professor Hughes. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

B21. Logic. (8 hours.) The course is designed to be : 
introduction to the essentials of reasoning. Stress is la 
upon exercises in logical construction, the detection of fa 
lacies, and upon conception and classification. Inductic 
and deduction in their relations, as employed in scientit 
research. Text, recitations, lectures and written assigi 
ments. Sophomore and Junior years, first semester. M, : 
2:00; W, F, at 8:30. Professor Parker. 

B23. THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. (3 hours.) The orig; 
and development of moral ideas. The relation of the: 
ideas and of their development to civilization, with especi: 
reference to their bearing upon the relation of the individu: 
to society. The problems considered are those of goodnes 
evil, duty, freedom, conscience, the nature of the self, an 
the supreme good. Lectures, required readings and these 
Prerequisite: Psychology B1 or B2. Required of all nc 
taking Philosophy C32. Junior year, first semester. Tyg 
S, at 8:30. Professor Parker. 

B24. THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. (3 hours.) Same a 
Philosophy B23. Sophomore and Junior years, second sen 
ester. M, at 3:00; W, F, at 9:30. Professor Parker. 

C25. ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY. (3 hours. 
Lectures, readings of fragments of early Greek philosopher; 
and selected readings from the writings of Plato and Aris 
totle. An extended thesis treating of some fundamentz 
problem of ancient philosophy. Text, Rogers’ “A Student’ 
History of Philosophy.” Junior and Senior years, first sem 
ester. T, Th, S, at 11:15. Professor Parker. 

C26. MODERN PHILOSOPHY. (3 hours.) Lectures, an 
readings from Descartes, Leibniz, Locke, Hume, and Kant 
A thesis dealing with some modern philosophical problem i 
required. Rogers’ text. Rand’s “Classical Philosophers.’ 
Reference is made to Royce’s “The Spirit of Modern Philos 
ophy,” and to Calkin’s “The Persistent Problems of Philos 
ophy.” Junior and Senior years, second semester. T, Th 
. S, at 11:15. Professor Parker. 
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C32. THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. (3 hours.) A course 
signed for more advanced students of philosophy. May 
‘substituted for Philosophy B23 by those students who 
ake Philosophy their major, and likewise by other students 
approved preparation. May also be taken as an elective 
- students who have completed B23 with A grade. Lec- 
res and theses. Junior and Senior years, second semester. 
Th, S, at 8:30. Professor Parker. 
In keeping with the requirements of those who plan to 
ome graduate students of Philosophy, certain courses are 
fered, one each semester, in which ‘the spirit of independ- 
it research is encouraged, and methods of specialized study 
-e within certain limits employed. Except by consent of 
ie department, registration in these courses is limited to 
udents whose major is Philosophy. Prerequisites: Nine 
urs of Philosophy and Psychology, including C25 and C26. 
D27. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. (3 hours.) The 
yurse is designed to familiarize the student with the out- 
nes, divisions and methods of procedure in the several 
ranches of philosophical inquiry. Junior and Senior years, 
irst semester. T, Th, S, 7:30. Professor Parker. 


D28. MetapHysics. (3 hours.) An inquiry for the 
undamental conceptions of philosophy. Junior and Senior 
rears, second semester. T, Th, S, 7:30. Professor Parker. 
D29. PuHrILosoPpHy oF RELIGION. (8 hours.) The origin 
nd nature of religion. Its development as a corollary of 
ivilization through stages approaching to the level of rev- 
lation and redemption. These stages considered with espe- 
ial reference to their illustration by the religion of Israel 
nd its culmination in Christianity. Junior and Senior years, 
irst semester. (Not given in 1915-1916.) Professor Parker. 
D30. MopERN PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEMS. (8 hours.) An 
ffort to state the prominent tendencies in present-day think- 
ng, and to relate them to their proper historical sources. 
Junior and Senior years, second semester. (Not given in 
1915-1916.) Professor Parker. 
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Summary of Students 


November, 1915 


Graduate Students 
Seniors 
JUMIOVS 5 2.cee cos cneeceeceens-ece sstsnnythe ps 
SOPhOMores  ......--..se-iceceseede-s-a-ccee-e= 1 
Freshmen 202.£2:cc..cs0sstitss-+-s-ss-22-0 ee 2. 


MrT et tee meses etn sem eces snes see~sasenesn as ssmewws eens as 555 eee 


Total 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 


1916 
September 25 Monday Registration Days. Monday <¢ 
September 26 Tuesday Tuesday, examinations for | 


September 27 Wednesday trance 
September 27 Wednesday Academic year begins, 10:30 a. m 


October 14 Saturday Founders Day 

Date to be chosen Mountain Day 

November 29 Wednesday Thanksgiving Recess begins, 10 
ai 

December 4 Monday Thanksgiving Recess ends; i 
a.0t. 

December 22 Friday Christmas Recess begins, 10:30 a. 

1917 
January 2 Tuesday Christmas Recess ends, 10:30 a. 
January 6 Saturday Last day for choice of studies : 
the following semester 

January 29 Monday Kinney Freshman Contest in D 
lamation, 8 p. m. : 

January 31 Wednesday 

to } Mid-year Examinations 

February 10 Saturday 

Mebruary 12 Monday Reet Days for Second 

February 13 Tuesday mester. Examinations for entran 

February 13 Tuesday First Chapel 

February 22 Thursday Washington’s Birthday 

February 23 Friday Matriculation Day 

Date to be chosen Senior Mountain Day 

April 3 Tuesday Spring Recess begins, 10:30 a. m 

April 12 Thursday Spring Recess ends, 10:30 a. m. 

Date to be chosen Mountain Day 

May 30 Wednesday Memorial Day 

June 2 Saturday Last day for choice of studies { 


the following semester 
June 11 Monday 
to Final examinations 
June 21 Thursday 
June 22 Friday q 
to Commencement Exercises 
June 25 Monday 


September 26 Wednesday Academic year: begins, 10:30 a. m. 


Historical Sketch 


ie history of the development of Southern California from 
ad sparsely inhabited and thought fit only for a cattle range 
-a genuine American commonwealth, with its multitude of 
.perous communities, covers less than forty years, but those 
years of intense activity and remarkable growth. 

‘4e completion of a second transcontinental railway in 188/, 
‘ther with the realization of the great agricultural possibilities 
he section through irrigation, induced at that time a rapid 
\igration and a great inflation of land values. On every 
d new towns sprang up almost in a day and all the scenes 
ager frontier life were being enacted. 

Thile the dominant interests were naturally commercial and 
sulative, there were many among the new settlers whose 
€ concern was for the higher values of life and character. 
-Jeast among these were those whose former affiliations had 
a with New England and its institutions. The Southern Cali- 
aia District Association of Congregational Churches, meeting 
San Bernardino in 1882, agitated the question of the found- 
‘of a college of the New England type. In 1886 the Associa- 
a met at Lugonia (now Redlands), when the report of the 
‘cational committee was an earnest appeal for such a college. 
this meeting a larger educational committee than usual was 
sointed and was instructed to view locations and invite pro- 
als of aid toward establishing a “Christian college of the New 
gland type.” In accordance with these instructions the com- 
tee visited various places from which they had received offers 
aid. 

n May, 1887, the District Association met in Los Angeles and 
same the General Association of Southern California. This 
‘neral Association immediately gave full power to its com- 
ttee of education, not only to select the college site, but to 
point trustees for the institution which was to be. Fifteen 
istees, three of whom are still members of the board, were 
ly appointed and the college was incorporated October 14, 
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1887, under the name of The Pomona College. The site selec 
was about four miles north of the City of Pomona. 

For the immediate needs of the College a small private ho 
was rentel in Pomona, and in it the work of instruction ) 
begun in September, 1888. In the following January an unfini 
ed hotel in Claremont (now Sumner Hall), together with c 
siderable land adjacent, was given to the College and the w 
was transferred to that place. Later the site originally selec 
was given up and Claremont was made the permanent seat 
the College. 

The first class was graduated in 1894, at which time the t 
number of college students was forty-seven. In 1916 the gr 
uating class numbered seventy-nine and the present enrollm 
is five hundred and ninety-seven, notwithstanding the f 
that the rapid growth of the College has compelled the limitat 
of the freshman class to two hundred, one hundred men ; 
one hundred women. 

The original campus of about twelve acres has been enlar; 
by purchase and by gifts, until it now comprises over « 
hundred acres. A plan for the development of the campus < 
its buildings has been carefully worked out by competent lai 
scape garceners and architects, and all growth is in accorda: 
with this harmonious plan. 

The Board of Trustees is a self-perpetuating body, free fr 
all ecclesiastical control, but pledged by the College charter 
maintain an institution thoroughly Christian and thoroug 
unsectarian. 

From the first it has been the policy of trustees and facu 
to maintain a high standard of college life and work, and to | 
the emphasis upon quality in the development of strong 2 
serviceable Christian manhood and womanhood. Thus the pi 
pose for which the College was founded is expressed in 
motto, Our Tribute to Christian Civilization. 
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Amended Articles of Incorporation 


THEREAS, at a meeting of “The Pomona College,” a corpora- 
_ duly called and held on the 21st day of February, 1907, a 
ority of said members being present, it was unanimously 
d to amend the Articles of Incorporation of said corporation 
changing the name of said corporation from “The Pomona 
ege” to “Pomona College,” and by making various amend- 
ts, as hereafter set forth, and 
[HEREAS, after due and legal notice given, as required by 
the Superior Court of Los Angeles County did, on the 28th 
of June, 1909, upon the petition of a majority of the mem- 
, of said corporation, make an order authorizing the change 
he name of said corporation from “The Pomona College” to 
mona College,” and 
JHEREAS, there has been filed with the Secretary of said cor- 
ation, the written assent of more than a majority of the 
nbers of said corporation to making and filing of the amend- 
articles of incorporation, as hereinafter set forth; now, 
-efore, 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS- 


‘hat we, the undersigned, have this day voluntarily associated 
sélves together for the purpose of forming a corporation 
ler the laws of the State of California, and we hereby certify: 


|i 
‘hat the name of said corporation shall be “Pomona College.” 
i 


hat the purposes for which it is formed are: 

a) To establish, maintain and conduct a College and Acad- 
y of Learning, with all the powers and privileges conferred 
law upon such corporation. 
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(b) That said College and Academy shall be distinctiy 
Christian, in harmony with Evangelical Churches, but not s 
tarian, and shall be open to students of both sexes. 

(c) To buy and sell, hold, rent, lease and otherwise han 
or dispose of, as may be necessary for the conduct of said ¢ 
poration, all kinds of real and personal property. 

(d) To receive, manage and hold gifts and bequests for 
use and benefit of said institution, or any work conducted 
said institution or for the benefit of any person or pers 
concerned with said institution. 


Itt. 


The location of said College shall be at Claremont, County 
Los Angeles, State of California, which shall be the location 
the principal office of said corporation. The location of 
Academy shall be at such place within the State of Califor 
as may be designated by the Board of Trustees of said corpe 
tion. 


IV. 


That the number of Trustees shall be twenty-five. The nar 
and residences of those chosen to act as Trustees, and who 


now acting as Trustees of said corporation, are as follows: 
(Here follow the names and residences of the Trustees.) 


V. 


There has been subscribed the following property to assist 


founding the College and Seminary: 
(Here follows the description of the property.) 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


iRGE W. Marston, President, San Diego 

‘Rey. Jos—EpH H. Jounson, v.v., Vice-President, Los Angeles 
. Cuartes B. SUMNER, LL.D., Secretary, Claremont 

ARLES E. WALKER, Treasurer, Los Angeles 

 Epwarp F. Gorr, Auditor, Claremont 


Term of Office Expires, June, 1917 


’. Raymonp C. Brooks, p.p., Berkeley 
vIn F. Haun, Pasadena 

PHEN H. Herrick, Riverside 

LEY W. Mupp, Los Angeles 

* WiLLtiAM O. Wark, Pomona 


Term of Office Expires, June, 1918 
|WELLYN Bixpy, Long Beach 
*, Witt1AmM Horace Day, p.p., Los Angeles 
cHuR M. Doe, Pomona 
, Henry KINGMAN, D.D., Claremont 
\LLIAM S. Mason, Evanston, Ill. 


Term of Office Expires, June, 1919 


aes A. BLAISDELL, D.D., Claremont 

‘ARLES E. Harwoop, Upland 

7, CHARLES B. SUMNER, LL.D., Claremont 
\H. R. Wetpon, South Pasadena 

‘p> M. Witcox, Lamanda Park 


Term of Office Expires, June, 1920 


ITHAN W. BLANCHARD, Santa Paula 

) P. Crarx, Los Angeles 

\NFRED E. GARRISON, PH.D., Claremont 
‘LLIAM F. Hott, Los Angeles 

DRGE W. Marston, San Diego 


Term of Office Expires, June, 1921 
(7. FRANK M. Dow ina, Fullerton 
Rey. JosepH H. JoHnson, v.p., Los Angeles 
“DERICK W. LyMANn, Pasadena 
STLER A. Wooprorp, Claremont 
‘Nets C. YeomANS, Long Beach 


‘sEst E. Jones, Business Manager, Claremont 
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Committees of the Board 


Executive Committee 


James A. BLAISDELL, Chairman 
CHARLES B. SUMNER, Secretary 
ARTHUR M. DOLE 

Epwin F. HAHN 

CHARLES E. Harwoop 
CHARLES E. WALKER 

BuTLeR A. WoopFORD 


Committee on Investments 


CHARLES E. WALKER 

Bry PS CEARK 

GrEoRGE W. MARSTON 

Fred M. WiLcox 

Ernest E. Jones, Business Manager 


Committee on Ways and Means 


GEORGE W. MARSTON 
JosEPH H. JOHNSON 
JAMES A. BLAISDELL 
WILLIAM F. Ho.Lt 
Fir Pe CiarK 
STEPHEN H. HERRICK 
HENRY KINGMAN 
WILLIAM S. MASON 
SEELEY W. Mupp 


Committee on Education 
JAMES A. BLAISDELL 
LLEWELLYN BrxBy 
WiLttiAM H. Day 
Frank M. DowLine 
Epwin F. HAHN 


Committee on Buildings and Grounds* 


CHARLES B. SUMNER 
GEORGE W. MARSTON 


Committee on Nominations 


JAMES A. BLAISDELL 
LLEWELLYN BIXBY 
CHARLES B. SUMNER 


1In conjunction with a committee of the Faculty 
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PAVIA ING 


ss ARNOLD BLAISDELL 345 College Ave. 


President, 1910° 


B.A., Beloit College; M.A., Beloit College; D.D., Beloit Col- 
ege. Graduate, Hartford Theological Seminary. 


js GRANDISON BALDWIN Palo Alto 
B.A., Oberlin College. Student, Andover Theological Sem- 
nary. D.D., Oberlin College. 


President Emeritus, 1890 


IN CLARENCE NorTON 137 W. Seventh St. 


» of the Faculty and Professor of the Greek Language and 
terature on the Edwin Clarence Norton Foundation, 1888 


B.A., Amherst College; M.A., Amherst Colleges and Yale 
Jniversity; Ph.D., Carleton College; D.D., Pacific Theological 
Seminary. Graduate Student, Johns Hopkins, Columbia and 
oxford Universities. 


NK PARKHURST BRACKETT” 270 BH. Third St. 
fessor of Mathematics on the Frank Parkhurst Brackett 
Foundation and Director of the Observatory, 1888 


B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College. Hon- 
srary Fellow, Clark University. 


BE ESTELLE SPALDING 261 W. Fifth St. 


Professor of English Literature on the Phebe Estelle 
Spalding Foundation, 1889 


B.L., Carleton’ College; M.L., Carleton College; Ph.D., Bos- 
ton University. 


'1EL HERBERT COLCORD ~ 157 E. Seventh St. 


Professor of the Latin Language and Literature, 1890 


B.A., Amherst College; M.A., Amherst College; B.D., And- 
eee nological Seminary. Graduate Student, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


HUR Dart BISSELL ‘ 319 Harvard Ave. 


Professor of German, 1892 


__B.A., Amherst College; M.A., Amherst College; B.D., Yale 
University. Graduate Student, Yale University and University 
of Leipzig. 


*The date in each case denotes the beginning of original term 
ervice. . 
“Absent on leave first semester, 1916-1917. 
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GEORGE GALE HITCHCOCK 721 College 


Professor of Physics, 1892 


B.A., University of Nebraska. Graduate Student, J 
Hopkins and Cornell Universities. 


ALBERT JOHN CooK* 


Emeritus Professor of Biology, 1894 


B.S., Michigan Agricultural College; M.S., Michigan - 
cultural College; D.Sc., Michigan Agricultural College. (¢ 
uate Student, Harvard and Cornell Universities. 


GEORGE STEDMAN SUMNER 105 College 
Professor of Economics and Sociology on the Stedmai 
Sumner Foundation, 1897 


B.A., Pomona College; B.A., Yale University; Ph.D., 
University. 


CHARLES CUMMINGS STEARNS 146 E. Tent 
Professor of Biblical History and Literature on the Nance 
Lyon Foundation, 1906 


B.A., Yale University;’ M.A., Yale University; B.D., 1 
Theological Seminary. Graduate Student, University of B 


GRACE ELLA BERRY Sumner 


Dean of Women and Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., Mount Holyoke College; M.A., Mount Holyoke Co 


JAMES ALEXANDER LYMAN 833 Indian Hill 


Professor of Chemistry, 1909 


B.A., Beloit College; M.A., Beloit College; Ph.D., . 
Hopkins University. Graduate Student, University of Chi 


Mitton Erastus CHURCHILL 507 Yale 
Secretary of the Faculty and Associate Professor of Ge. 
1902 


B.A., Knox College; M.A., Knox College; Litt. Di@. 
College; B.D., Yale University. Graduate Student, Univ 
of Leipzig. 


MENDAL GARBUTT FRAMPTON 927 Harvard 


Professor of the English Language, 1904 


B.A., Illinois College; M.A., Illinois College; M.A., Ha 
University. Graduate Student; Harvard and Chicago Un 
sities. 


1Died, September 29, 1916. 


ed 
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\RLES GRACCHUS NEELY 1122 College Ave. 
Professor of Constitutional History and Law, 1911 
B.L., University of Illinois. 


azamM Atwoop HILTON 1264 Dartmouth Ave. 
rofessor of Zoology on_ the Willard George Halstead 
: Foundation, 1905 


B.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


p ALBERT BACON 736 College Ave. 
ofessor of Applied Music and Instructor m Singing, 1902 


| Student in Ohio Wesleyan University, Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music, Chicago Conservatory of Music and Chicago Musical 


College. 


Luis ALLEN PARKER 545 Indian Hill Blvd. 


Professor of Philosophy, 1912 
| B.A., Kansas State Normal School; M.A., Harvard Uni- 
versity; Ph.D., Harvard University. 


‘NARD CAPEN EWER 339 Yale Ave. 


Professor of Psychology, 1916 
B.A., Brown University; M.A., Brown University; lass 
Harvard University. 


LLIAM PoLtK RUSSELL 506 E. Sixth St. 
ssociate Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske 
Foundation, 1904 


 BA., Cumberland University; M.A., Cumberland Univer- 
/Sity. Graduate Student, Columbia and Yale Universities. 


.RO BEATH JONES 306 College Ave. 


Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 1911 
B.A., Boston University. Graduate Student, Universities 


of Geneva and Barcelona. Student, BHstudis Universitaris 
| Catalans. 
THUR VOLNEY STOUGHTON , 146 W. Seventh St. 


sociate Professor of Physiology and Hygiene, and College 
. Physician, 1911 

| B.A., Pomona College; M.D., Ohio Medical University. 
/ Graduate Student, Medical Department of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and Medical School of Harvard University. Student, 
Laboratories of Friedrichshain Krankenhaus and private labor- 
atory of Professor Pick, Berlin. Resident physician, Protestant 
Hospital, Columbus, O. 


f 
{ 
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ELLA WHITE Brown 301 Smiley | 


Resident in Smiley Hall and Autos Professor of English, . 


B.S., Central Normal College; M.A., Campbell Coll) 
DGB, Kansas University. Graduate Student, Columbia 1 
versity. 


HANNAH TEMPEST JENKINS Claremont 


Assistant Professor of Art and Design, 1905 


Graduate Teachers College, Columbia University. Stu 
Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts. Pupil of Jean Paul Li 
ens, Constant and St. Pierre in figure and portrait, of He 
Thompson in landscape, and of Wm. M. Chase, Robert Von 
and Cecilia Beaux in portrait. Paris Salonist, 1889. 


RoBERT TRESILIAN BELCHER 169 W. Sixth 


Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Engineering, 19 


B.A., Queen’s University. Graduate Student, Queen’s | 
lege and University of California. 


WALTER ALFRED ALLEN? 


Assistant Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 
Instructor in Organ, 1912 
B.A., Beloit College. Graduate Student, Yale Universi 


LAURA CHARLTON SQUIRE 248 W. Seventh 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, I 


B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, University 
California and Wellesley College. 


RoBERT MARTIN STAPLES First St. and Yale . 


Assistant Professor of Violin, 1907 
Pupil of Joachim and Dancla. 


Epwarp Payson BARTLETT Claremont 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry and Acting Dean of 
College, 1909 


B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Harvard University; Pk 
Harvard University. 


WILLIAM SHEFFIELD AMENT* 


Assistant Professor of English, 1912 
B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Harvard University. 


tAbsent on leave, 1916-1917. 
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ictorR EpwaArp MARRIOTT 116 Twelfth St. 
Librarian, 1912 


B.A., Beloit College; M.A., University of California. Grad- 
uate Student, Yale University. 


VING Otis PECKER Claremont Inn 


| Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 1912 


B.A., Boston University. Graduate Student, Boston Uni- 
versity. 


TtttAM HoLtLtanp MATLOCK 246 Dartmouth Ave. 
Assistant Professor of German, 1913 


Ph.B., Drake University. Graduate Student, Goettingen, 
Heidelberg and Munich, the Sorbonne and College of France. 


AVID LIVINGSTONE CRAWFORD 234 W. Sixth St. 


ssistant Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent 
Foundation, 1914 


B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Leland Stanford University. 
we ayats Student, Cornell University. 


‘OMER ELMER ROBBINS Harrison and Berkeley Avenues 


Assistant Professor of Ancient Languages, 1915 


B.A., University of Michigan; M.A., University of Michigan; 
en.., University of Michigan. Graduate student and holder 
of University and Buhl Classical Fellowships, University of 
Michigan. 


VALTER EARLE HARTLEY 148 E. Tenth St. 


| Assistant Professor of Organ and Piano, 1915 


B.A., and B. Mus., Yale University. Associate, American 
Guild of Organists. Pupil of Widor in Organ and Composition, 
and Stubbs. 


VALDEMAR CHRISTIAN WESTERGAARD Smiley Hall 
Assistant Professor of History, 1916 


B.A., University of North Dakota; M.L., University of 
‘California; Ph.D., University of California. Fellow in History, 
Cornell University. 


) 


‘ARL PETER SCHOTT 146 E. Seventh St. 


Assistant Professor of Physical. Education for Men, 1916 


B.E., Nebraska State Normal School; B.P.E., Young Men’s 
i Christian Association College, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
| Graduate Student, Purdue University. 


lUGENE WHITE N1Ixon 219 W. Sixth St. 


Assistant Professor of Physical Training for Men, 1916 


B.A., Monmouth College. Graduate Student, University of 
Hlinois. 
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REGINALD POLE Los Angel 
Director of Dramatics, 1916 
B.A., Cambridge University. 


MaABLE CLAIR WEST 1016 Columbia Ay 
Instructor in Piano, 1905 


B.S., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Peabody Co: 
servatory of Music, Baltimore. 


HARRIET PASMORE 157 W. Seventh § 


Instructor in Piano and Singing, 1914 


B.A., University of California. Graduate Student, Universi 
of California. 


FREDERICK NEwTonN EpwaArps 121 Smiley H: 


Instructor in Forensics and English, 1915 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., University of California. 


ALFRED OSWALD WoopDFORD 639 Yale Ay 


Instructor in Chemistry, 1915 
B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, University 


California. 
FRANCIS CHARLES FLINT 119 College Ay 
Instructor in Chemistry, 1915 
B.S., Pomona College. Fellow in Chemistry, Pomo! 
College. 
JoHN STARK EvANs 339 Yale Ay 


Instructor in Theory of Music and Piano, 1916 
B.A., Grinnell College. Pupil of Ganz and Rubin Goldmaz 


JULIET Dixon 345 College A\ 


Instructor in Physical Training for Women and Alum 
Resident, 1916 


B.A., Pomona College. 


ARTHUR JOHN MERTZKE Claremont I 


Instructor in Economics and Sociology, 1916 
B.A., University of Wisconsin. 


KENNETH PERKINS 709 College A\ 


Instructor in English and Dramatics, 1916 


B.L., University of California; M.A., University of Cai 
fornia. 
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Lecturers — 1915-1916 


ev. ALBERT PARKER FITCH, D.D. Cambridge, Mass. 
(On the Joseph H. Johnson Foundation) 


President of Andover Theological Seminary 
Theme: Religion and the Undergraduate 


EV. WILLIAM OrR WARK, B.A. Pomona 
Theme: Biblical Literature 


Ey. WILLIAM ZUMBRO, M.A. Madura, India 
President of American College 
Theme: Comparative Religion 


)HN BATES CLARK, PH.D., LL.D. New York City 
(On the Joseph H. Johnson Foundation) 


Professor of Political Economy, Columbia University 
Theme: The Dynamics of Wages 


Lecturers— 1916-1917 


‘ey. ALBERT WENTWORTH PALMER, B.A., B.D. Oakland 
Theme: Social Applications of Christianity 


‘EV. WILLIAM OrR WARK, B.A. Pomona 
Theme: Biblical Literature 


‘RANCIS HARDING WHITE, PH.D. Highth St. and College Ave. 
Theme: Asiatic and South American History 


7EORGE BurTON ADAMS, PH.D., LITT.D. New Haven, Conn. 
(On the Joseph H. Johnson Foundation) 
Professor of History, Yale University 
‘Theme: Foundations of American Constitutional History 


tey. JouN KiInGsLeEy BirGE Smyrna, Turkey 
(On the Henry D. Porter Foundation) 
Theme: Mohammedanism 
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Administrative Officers of the Faculty 


JAMES ARNOLD BLAISDELL, D.D. President’s Rooms, Libra 
President 
Epwin CLARENCE NorTON, PH.D. Room 3, Holmes H 
Dean of the Faculty 
Epwarp Payson BARTLETT, PH.D. Room 8, Holmes H 
Acting Dean of the College 
GRACE ELLA Berry, M.A. Sumner H 
Dean of Women 
Mitton Erastus CHURCHILL, LITT.D.  Secretary’s Office, Libra 
Secretary of the Faculty 
FRANK PARKHURST BRACKETT,’ M.A. The Observate 
Director of the Observatory 


MENDAL GARBUTT FRAMPTON, M.A. 
Registrar’s Office, Holmes H 


Acting Registrar 
Victor EpwArp MARRIOTT, M.A. Libra 


Librarian 
HoMeER ELMER ROBBINS, PH.D. Libra 


Assistant to the President 


MARION JEANETTE EWING,’ B.A. 
Assistant Librarian 


GEORGIA GRACE THOMAS Holmes H 
Assistant Registrar and Assistant Secretary of the Faculty 


Advisers 


Graduate Students—PrRoressor LyMAN 

Semor  Class— Proressor BraAcKETT, Proressor Norn 
(first semester.) 

Junior Class—ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MATLOCK 

Sophomore Class—PRoressor SUMNER 

Freshman Class—ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ROBBINS 

Department of Music—PRoFressor BACON 

Department of Art and Design—ASSISTANT PROFESSOR JenKt 


1Absent on leave, first semester, 1916-1917. 
2Absent on leave, 1916-1917. 
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Other Officers 


NEST EVERETT JONES, B.S. 126 EH. Ninth St. 
Business Manayer 


aARY LOUISE BILLINGS 541. Harvard Ave. 
Accountant 


RAH LOUISE JEWELL Sumner Hall 
Matron of Sumner Hall 


ORENCE Marte Fox Sumner Hall 
Assistant in the Registrar's Office 


ERA HELENA LORBEER, B.A. 365 E. Highth St. 
Acting Assistant Librarian 


ERTHA LILLIAN BARDWELL Claremont Inn 
Assistant to the Business Manager 


AROLD BuRT, B.A. Smiley Hall 


raduate Manager of Student Activities and Assistant in. the 
Gymnasium 


OREST GLENN HUTCHISON Blanchard Park 
Superintendent of Grounds 


ARL. MAURITZ CARLSON 922 Columbia Ave. 


Superintendent of Buildings 
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Standing Committees for 1916-1917 
With Place and Time of Meeting 


Buildings and Grounds—(In conjunction with a committee 
the Board of Trustees)—Messrs. Stearns, Hitchcock, Belch 
Room 51, Library. On call. 


Classification—Messrs. Frampton, Brackett (Norton), Sumn 
Miss Berry, Messrs. Lyman, Matlock, Robbins. Room 7 
Dp.) m., Friday, 

College Life—Messrs. Norton, Brackett, Sumner, Miss Ber 
Miss Squire, Messrs. Churchill, Bartlett, Matlock, Robbi 
Jones, and Pecker. Room 8, 1:15 p. m., Friday. 


Courses of Study—Messrs. Sumner, Lyman, Hilton, Peck 
Westergaard. Room 14, 10:30 a. m., Thursday. | 


Educational Efficiency—Messrs. Brackett, Frampton, Nec 
Ewer, Parker, Crawford. Room 7, 1:15 p. m., Monday. | 

Faculty Meetings—Miss Berry, Messrs. Ewer, Marric 
Sumner Hall, After chapel, Monday. | 

Federated Clubs—Messrs. Pecker, Hilton, Jones, Bracke 
Bissell, Edwards. Room 17. On call. 


Graduate Work—Messrs. Lyman, Bissell, Belcher, Crawfo. 
Room 36, 10:30 a. m., Tuesday. On call. | 
Library—Miss Spalding, Messrs. Marriott, Stoughton, West: 
gaard, Mertzke. 231 W. 5th Street, 8:00 p. m., the first Wedn 
day of each month. On call. | 
Physical Education—Messrs. Russell, Stoughton, Schc 
Nixon, Bartlett, Miss Squire. Room 8, 10:30 a. m., Tuesday. 
Publications—Messrs. Churchill, Stearns, Hilton, Woodfo: 
Secretary’s Office. On call. | 
Public Events and Lectwres—Messrs. Churchill, Hartley, EF 
wards, Flint, with Business Manager Jones. Secretary's offi 
On call. | 
Religious Interests—Messrs. Parker, Marriott, Matlock, M 
Brown, Mr. Robbins. Room 58. On call. | 
Rooms—Messrs. Sumner, Churchill, Frampton. On call. 
Rules—Messrs. Russell, Churchill, Frampton, Miss Ber: 
Room 2. On call. 
Student Aid and Labor—Messrs. Bartlett, Matlock, Marrio 
Mrs. Brown, Mr. Robbins. On call. 


Summer School—Messrs. Bissell, Hilton, Jones. Room | 
On jcall: | 


bo 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Location and Surroundings 


Claremont is situated on the Santa Fe and Pacific Electric 
uilways, thirty-five miles from Los Angeles. It is connected 
the Pacific Electric Railway with Pomona, which is four 
les distant, on the Salt Lake and Southern Pacific roads. On 
e rim of an orchard-covered valley, which is hemmed in on 
sides by lofty mountains, and with Mt. San Antonio in the 
mediate background, rising to a height of ten thousand feet, 
‘ Jocation is one of rare beauty. Its water supply is taken 
om artesian wells at the base of the foothills. The town, 
hich now numbers about 1800 inhabitants, owes its existence 
the College and has the attractive features of the typical col- 
ge town. 


Buildings and Equipment 


The College grounds consist of about one hundred acres, of 
hich sixty are included in Blanchard Park, about ten in 
lumni Field, and the remainder in the campus proper. 

‘There are fourteen buildings on the campus, heated from a 
sntral heating plant. 

‘The Mary L. Sumner Hall, named in memory of the wife of 
rofessor Charles B. Sumner, is a dormitory affording accom- 
todations for seventy women. 

Holmes Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of Mon- 
on, Massachusetts, reconstructed in 1916 in conformity with 
1ore modern plans for buildings and campus, is devoted mainly 
) chapel, recitation rooms, and ‘various offices of adminis- 
ration. ; 

Pearsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dre. 1) Ky, Pearsons, 
ontains the museum, and the laboratories and lecture rooms 
£ the departments of chemistry, botany, physics and geology. 
n this building, too, is the Business Office. 
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The museum is equipped especially for the work in biolo 
botany and zoology. It contains an abundance of good synopti 
material, including about two hundred and fifty thousa 
zoological specimens and an herbarium of about two hund: 
thousand sheets of plants. The Seaver-Rivers collection cc 
tains fifty thousand specimens of fossil Mollusca collected in { 
Pliocene of Santa Monica, California, by Dr. Rivers, forme 
Curator of the Museum of the State University. 

The chemical laboratories are equipped with hoods, gas ge 
erators, steam baths, and the usual appliances demanded { 
thoroughly good work. The department is equipped throughc 
with water, gas and electricity and has individual desks, a 
equipment for one hundred and eight students. 

The physical laboratories are well equipped with apparat 
selected from standard patterns of the best domestic a 
foreign instrument makers. Each year valuable additions < 
made to the equipment. 

The biological laboratories contain an extensive series 
skeletons and models for use in comparative anatomy. F 
laboratory work, in general and advanced zoology, there 
abundant material, both wet and dry, from all parts of t 
world. The reference collections for use in general and spec 
entomology are in many respects unexcelled. 

The botanical equipment, besides the herbarium, has for u 
in general mycology a complete bacteriological outfit of ster 
izers, incubators, and cultural apparatus. 

All of these laboratories possess full batteries of microseap 
and microtomes, and are well equipped with all the extensi 
apparatus and appliances necessary in anatomical, physiologic 
histological, and embryological work. 

The Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, is an impc 
ing structure, exceptionally well adapted to the purposes i 
which it was built. 

The Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. Llewell 
Bixby, ’01, is designed throughout to be of service to the stude 
in the direct study of the stars. It stands in an attractive sp 
upon an elevation in Blanchard Park. Its equipment includ 
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aquatorial telescope, with a Clark objective of six inches 
¢ aperture, and a mounting, which includes driving clock 
other modern conveniences, made by Wm. Gertner of 
‘ago, a three-inch astronomical transit and chronograph, both 
e by the Gertner Company, a standard Riefler clock for 


n solar time, and a less expensive clock for sidereal time; 
a horizontal telescope with a six-inch objective, having a 
length of forty feet and a ccelostat. In connection with 
is employed a thirteen-foot spectrograph with a two-inch 
ing, loaned by Mt. Wilson Solar Observatory. 

he Albert K. Smiley Hall is the dormitory for men. It has 
1 single rooms and suites of three rooms, affording accommo- 
ons for eighty students. 

embrandt Hall, the first section of the Art Building, is de- 
sd chiefly to the work of the Department of Art. The upper 
‘re contains studio and work rooms; the lower floor a con- 
ient auditorium of moderate size for exhibits and assemblies. 


he Mabel S. Bridges Hall of Music, the gift of Mr. and 
;. Appleton S. Bridges, of San Diego, recently completed, 
rs opportunities for the study of music unexcelled in South- 
California. Besides numerous studio and practice rooms 
mificiently equipped with Steinway pianos, ite COMmalns - a 
re auditorium, a four manual pipe organ and a large prac- 
(organ. The building is of reinforced concrete with Span- 
‘tile roof. 

‘he Renwick Gymnasium contains ample equipment for physi- 
‘training, together with shower bath and locker facilities to 
xe of the highest usefulness the swimming pool which ad- 
saat. 

‘he Claremont Inn has, besides a large student dining room 
. club room for the College Commons, accommodations for 
aty guests. 

The Greek Theater, built to take advantage of the natural 
ding of Blanchard Park, though uncompleted, has at present 
eating capacity of over 4000. Here the great Historical Pag- 
it was given in 1913; here are given the senior plays, various 
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concerts and entertainments; and here are held student ra 
about bonfires built in the center space. 

The Harwood Hall of Botany, the gift of Mr. A. P. Harw 
of Upland, erected in the summer of 1915, is a commod 
building, containing lecture rooms and laboratories for the 
of the Department of Botany. Adjoining it is the Agricult 
and Botanical Laboratory, consisting of a greenhouse, a 
house and a central classroom. 

The Marine Laboratory, located at Laguna Beach, has 
private rooms for special workers and two general laborato 
as well as storerooms, work rooms and aquarium room. 

Various other smaller buildings add to the completenes: 
the College plant. 


The Library 


The College possesses three library collections, the Cook-B; 
Biological Library, the Astronomical Library, and the tr 
College Library. The main library is housed in the Carn 
Library Building, the Cook-Baker Library (Zoology section 
Pearsons Hall of Science and (Botany section) in Harwood I 
and the Astronomical Collection in the F. P. Brackett Obse 
tory. The two departmental libraries exist as independent 
lections but the intention is ultimately to have them all c 
logued in the main library, although continuing as separate 
partmental collections. 

The main library is a collection of solid working mater 
Although not large it has been carefully selected and repres 
therefore a working library of exceptional value. Certain 
partments as English Literature, Economics, History, Biogra 
Biology, Education, Philosophy, and Psychology have mode 
endowments and are therefore proportionately better supp 
Other departments have only small allotments out of gen 
funds but are gradually being provided with endowments. 

In connection with the main library there is a notable 
lection, the Mason California Collection, containing some 
the most important works bearing on early California histor 
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ie Library is also a depository for the publications of the 
egie Institution of Washington, and for the United States 
“mment documents. 

ie growth of the Library in the last three years has been 
cularly rapid. June first 1913 there were 17,873 books in 
ibrary; June 1916, approximately 31,000 (not including the 
onomical Library), an increase of nearly one hundred per 
in three years. 

le majority of the best scholastic journals are to be found 
he periodical shelves in the main library. In addition to 
> a large number of technical journals are received in ex- 
ge for the scientific publications of the College and are 
on file in the departmental libraries. 


Honors and Prizes 


sneral Scholarship Honors and Special Departmental 
ors are announced at the close of each semester. 

sneral Scholarship Honors are awarded to those who have 
ned a grade of at least A in all courses pursued and are 
t only to matriculated students who are also candidates for 
gree. 

yecial Departmental Honors are awarded to those who have 
ned AA grade in at least one course and have not fallen 
iw B in any other. 

ae Dole Prizes. A prize debate, open to the Sophomore 
3, upon some subject selected by the faculty, is arranged 
the close of the second semester. First and second prizes 
en and five dollars respectively, established by the late Mr. 
[. Dole, in memory of his brother, Mr. W. B. Dole, are en- 
ed by Mr. J. Albert Dole and Mrs. A. M. Dole. 

he Mudge Latin Prizes. Prizes for excellence in Latin 
red to Sophomores completing Latin D13 and D14. First 
second prizes of ten and five dollars respectively are en- 
‘ed by friends of the College. 

he Llewellyn Bixby Mathematics Prize. A prize for ex- 
mee in Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all students 
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completing Mathematics C17 and C18. A prize of ten dol 
is given by Mr. Llewellyn Bixby. 

The Kinney Prizes. A prize declamation contest, open to 
members of the Freshman class, occurs toward the end of 
first semester. First and second prizes of ten and five dol 
respectively, are given by Mrs. H. N. Kinney. 

The Vaile Prizes. Prizes for the best essay or oration 
the general subject of Agriculture in Southern California; 
to the Junior and Senior classes. First and second prizes 
ten and five dollars respectively are endowed by Mr. Cha 
S. Vaile. 

The Lorbeer Prizes. Prizes for the best essay on the sub 
“How to Keep Well”; open to all who take the course 
Anatomy and Physiology. First and second prizes of fif 
and ten dollars respectively are given by Dr. Thomas L. ] 
beer, ’03. 

The Moncrieff Astronomy Prize. A prize given to the 
dent in the first year course in Astronomy, taken regularl 
class, whose interest in the study and proficiency in the obse 
tory work are indicated by the best notebook kept in accord: 
with the teacher’s suggestion. A prize of ten dollars is g 
by Miss Flossie C. Moncrieff, 711. 

The George A. Gates Prize. A prize given for the best p: 
upon one of five subjects, dealing with social betterment, se! 
ed by the teachers of History and the social sciences. A f 
of twenty-five dollars is endowed by certain Alumni and o 
friends of Dr. Gates. 

The Hager Prizes. Prizes for the best three essays 0 
foreign missionary subject, open to all students. Prizes of 
dollars each are endowed by Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Hager. 


Foundations 


THE JOSEPH H. JOHNSON FOUNDATION 
The Joseph H. Johnson Foundation, liberally endowed 
Miss Ellen Scripps, provides an annual income for the — 
pose of furnishing to the College for a protracted stay and 
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ite participation in college life notable educators from other 
itutions. By this means such educators are annually in 
dence in Pomona College. The opportunity of intimate 
tact with distinguished instructors thus afforded to under- 
juates is a unique privilege, often surpassing the privileges 
the class room of the institution from which these educators 
ie. 
THE HENRY D. PORTER FOUNDATION 


be Henry D. Porter Foundation, named in honor of the late 

- Henry D. Porter, for many years a missionary in China, 
ares to the institution annually, the extended stay of some 
minent worker in the field of Christian Missions. The lecturer 
n this foundation commonly shares in the regular class- 
m work related to the history, geography, politics or religion 
the region in which he has been actively at work. This vivid 
resentation of the missionary life is one of the most stimu- 
ng features in the spiritual program of the College. 


Phi Beta Kappa 


. chapter of the national scholarship honor society, Phi Beta 
ypa, was established at Pomona College, March seventh, 1914. 
perclassmen “who are of good moral character, who are 
didates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and who are 
inguished for breadth of culture and excellence of scholar- 


»,” are eligible to membership. 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnae 


‘he Association of Collegiate Alumnz organized in 1899 by 
minent college women for the “maintenance of high stand- 
s of education,” and including at’ the present time forty-five 
ding universities and colleges, received Pomona College to 
mbership in July 1915. By this action women graduates of 
mona College are eligible for membership in any of the local 
nehes of the Association, and for any who are not within 
ch of such branches there is a provision for a general mem- 
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bership. The general membership fee of one dollar may 
sent to Miss Katharine E. Puncheon, 5103 Pulaski Ave., Germ 
town, Pa. and entitles one to all membership privileges ine 
ing the Quarterly Journal. 


Oratorical and Debating Contests 


Many opportunities are offered students for obtaining ex 
ience in public address. The Associated Students main 
three oratorical contests, the winners of which represent 
College in intercollegiate competition, and there are each } 
college and freshman intercollegiate debates. A Women’s 
atorical Contest for upperclass women is conducted by the ( 
lege. The aim of these contests is to stimulate the student: 
excellence in public address, and to quickness of thought in 
temporaneous speaking. 


Student Activities 


Tue ASSOCIATED STUDENTS. This association harmonizes 
student activities. Its officers are chosen by the student b 
from their own number. All important questions are considé 
by its executive committee, which is composed of those prc 
nent in such varied lines as athletics, oratory, and the editor: 
of the Student Life. This body has charge of intercollegiat 
well as inter-class relations. © 


MEN’s ORGANIZATION. The men of the student body f 
a voluntary organization, electing their own officers and c¢ 
mittees and holding regular meetings. This organization « 
trols largely the class and social relations of the men. 

WoMEN’s ORGANIZATION. The women of the student bt 
form a similar organization for considering and regulating 
social relations of the women. 


CurIsTIAN Associations. Branches of the Young M 
Christian Association and +he Young Women’s Christian A 
ciation are weil organized and doing effective work. Repre: 
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ion in the inter-collegiate and state conventions and the 
its of active workers from outside serve to maintain interest 
the work both at home and abroad. Through the co-operation 
the associations and the College there have been established, 
a part of the curriculum, courses in Bible study adapted to 
classes of students and conducted by members of the faculty. 
THe PoMoNA CoLLEGE LITERARY SOCIETY, composed of both 
n and women, meets every two weeks. The work is varied 
character, covering all literary lines. 

[HE PoMONA COLLEGE DEBATING CLUB is composed of men. It 
ets every two weeks for prepared and impromptu debates on 
‘ live issues of the day. 

THe ALPHA Kappa is a society for women, giving drill in de- 
‘es and familiarity with important current topics. 

[THE Pomona CoLLeGE LycEuM, composed of men, is also a 
yating club, and meets bi-weekly. 

[HE AREOPAGUS is composed of men. The object of the society 
to promote efficiency in public speaking, debate, and parlia-. 
ntary drill. Meetings are held every two weeks. 

THe De_tA LAmppDA is a debating society for women, meeting 
weekly. 

[HE ADELPHI is a debating society for men, which meets bi- 
ekly. 

[HE MAsQuers is an organization of students, whose purpose 
the study and presentation of plays and the general pro- 
‘tion of the dramatic enterprises of the undergraduate body. 
2UBLICATIONS. The Student Life is published semi-weekly by 
: student body and is devoted to current affairs. 

The Scribbler, formerly the monthly magazine number of the 
ident Life, is issued as an independent publication. 

The Metate is published each year by the Junior class, and 
itains material appropriate to a college annual. 

The Association Hand Book, which contains material of value, 
yecially to new students, is issued at the beginning of the 
ar by the Christian Associations. 
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ATHLETICS. The immediate management of all contests ; 
games rests with the Associated Students, though all arran 
‘ments are under the supervision of a committee of the fact 
and a student manager. 

Alumni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been devel 
ed by the alumni into athletic grounds unsurpassed in the Sot 
west in equipment and beauty of setting. First-class ter 
courts, an excellent track, baseball and football fields, also hoc 
and basket ball courts are within the limits of the campus, | 
athletic exercises and field sports are encouraged by the offic 
of the institution. 

A swimming pool, of the standard size for water polo, | 
fully equipped with modern appliances, is. open to all stude 
An invariable condition to the use of the pool is a semi-antr 
medical examination. 

Students are required to maintain a certain standard of 
cellence in all their studies in order to represent the College 
any of its athletic teams or other organizations coming bef 
the public. 


Departmental Activities 


THE CHoRAL UNION is an organization of students and m 
bers of the community for drill in choral work. It meets e 
Thursday evening for practice under the direction of the 
partment of Music, and twice each year gives a public conc 


Tue Pomona CoLLece Glee Club, the Pomona College \ 
men’s Glee Club, the Pomona College Orchestra, and the 
mona College Band are flourishing organizations under the ¢ 
eral direction of the Department of Music. 

Tue REMBRANDT CLUB is an organization of students 
members of the community which meets once a month for 
study, programs on art subjects, and social intercourse. 


Tur ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY aims to help the observator) 
its work, in building up its library and in the issuing of its pu 
cations. The associate membership is drawn from the alu 
and friends of the College, while the active membership 
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udes the students of astronomy together with members of the 
iculty and resident graduates. 


Tue BrioLocicAL SEMINAR. The aim of the Biological Seminar 
chiefly the review and discussion of recent and important 
ssearches as published in the biological journals. Membership 
limited to students of the Junior and Senior classes chosen for 
<cellent scholarship and marked interest in the work of the de- 
artment, who meet every two weeks with the faculty of the 
iological Department. 


Tue MatuematicaL Society. The Society of Mathematics 
nd Physical Science meets every month for presentation and 
iscussion of results of study and investigation in the physical 
sjences and mathematics. It is open to advanced students who 
re interested in these subjects and who agree to take an active 
art in its work. 


Tue LITERATURE SEMINAR. The purpose of the Literature 
eminar is the presentation from a graduate or professional 
oint of view of those masterpieces of literature which have 
ominated the content and form of other literature. The meet- 
igs are monthly and are open to students and community. 


Der DeutscHE VEREIN is composed of those who have had 
t least three years of work in German. It meets every two 
reeks for the reading and discussing of papers in German and 
or other exercises which tend to cultivate fluency and accuracy 
1 the use of the language. 


Le Cercte FRANCAIS, composed of students making a specialty 
f the French language, meets fortnightly for practice in French 
onyersation, presentation of papers and discussion of topics 
elating to the various aspects of French life and literature. 


Et Circuto Espanot, composed of students making a specialty 
if Spanish, meets fortnightly for practice in Spanish conversa- 
ion and the presentation of appropriate papers in the language, 
earing upon the literature and life of the Spanish world. 
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College Publications 


Most of the publications of the College appear in The Pomon 
College Bulletin, which is issued bi-monthly. 
Alumni and departmental publications include: 


The Pomona College Quarterly Magazine, devoted to the ir 
terests of the College and Alumni. 


The Journal of Entomology and Zoology, published under th 
auspices of the Department of Zoology. 

The Publication of the Astronomical Society of Pomona Co. 
lege, published under the auspices of the Department of Astror 
omy. 


Bureau of Appointments 


A Bureau of Appointments is conducted in connection wit 
the office of the Secretary of the Faculty for the benefit o 
members of the College who desire to teach after graduatiot 
The purpose of the Bureau is to maintain a list of availabl 
positions and to recommend from the applicants registered thos 
who are qualified for specific positions. 

An opportunity is also offered graduates of the College wh 
are already engaged in teaching, to register their present pos! 
tions and to indicate whether they desire a change and, if s 
under what conditions. An effort is made to further the desire 
of graduates so far as made known. The services of the Burea. 
are entirely gratuitous. Communications should be addressed t 
Professor M. E. Churchill, Secretary of the Faculty. 


Music and Lecture Course 


In order to insure to the entire student body the opportunit 
of hearing and seeing the great artists of the day whose publi 
appearance is usually confined to the larger cities, the Colleg 
introduces each year a group of the most distinguished master 
in the various departments of achievement. For the lectures 
concerts and other entertainments thus afforded an annua 
ticket is furnished to every student. 
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Registration 


INFoRMAL Recistration—Prospective Students. All who de- 
re to enter Pomona College should file their applications as 
arly as possible. These applications should specify the class 
thich the applicant desires to enter, the time when he wishes to 
ater, and the work he offers for entrance as well as for ad- 
anced credit if any. The statement of work done must be 
ertified to by the proper officer. Specially prepared blanks for 
rese applications are furnished upon request. In 1917 the 
reshman class will be limited to two hundred students, one 
undred men and one hundred women. ; 


Resident Students. On or before the first Saturday in Janu- 
ry after the Christmas recess and the first Saturday in June 
ll resident students must fill out, in consultation with their 
las advisers, a preliminary registration schedule designating 
heir choice of subjects for the following semester. A fee of 
ne dollar must be paid for any subsequent change. 


FormMAL RecistratTion. All students are required to reg- 
ster formally on one of the regularly announced registration 
lays preceding the opening of the class work of SOP gan 


\ payment of two dollars is required for later regist#¥ ation, and 
- uf tormal registra- 


case of new students 
the changes are made 
e registration period. 

those courses for which 


_ payment of one dollar for every change 
ion. This latter payment is remitted in th 
egistering for the first time, provide 
vithin a week of the opening day of ¥ 
Students are admitted only tg 
hey are formally registered. 


A record of the scyv@olarship and deportment of each student 
s kept, and defici nt students are reported to the Registrar. 
Special reports re made at or near the Thanksgiving and 
Spring recesses; notification is sent to the parents of any stu- 
jents reporte as deficient then, or at the end of the 
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semester. Grades will be sent at any time upon request 
parents. 

The grade of scholarship is determined by the daily wo 
of the class-room supplemented by frequent test reviews ai 
by final examinations. 

The aim is to encourage faithfulness and regularity in dai 
work rather than spasmodic effort to meet some single test. 


Public Assemblies 


Devotional exercises conducted by the President, the me 
bers of the faculty in turn, or by some invited guest, are he 
in the chapel Monday, Wednesday and Friday mornings, and ; 
students are expected to be present. 

On Thursday morning the regular and called meetings of t 
Associated Students are held from time to time. On Saturd 
morning opportunity is afforded the advisers to meet their 1 
spective classes for the presentation and discussion of the pro 
lems that ordinarily arise in the life of the undergraduate, 
well as of those which in a more general way concern the st 
dent in his relations to the world at large. 

‘“Aleedance upon the Sunday morning service in the Clar 
mont Chuch is expected except in cases where permission 
given to attend sevices elsewhere. Such permission will — 
granted on request. | 


Generd Requirements 


Students are expected to be loyal to the spirit and purpo 
of the institution and to maintain regular attendance on i 
college appointments. Any who ‘all below grade in schola 
ship, or who for any reason do not prove desirable membe 
of the student body, may be dismissed wthout specific charg 

It is urgently pointed out to both studeits and parents th 
the value of a college education consists in 30 small degree 
the fullest participation in the college atmohere and li 
It is important, therefore, that all absence throigh the colle 
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ar should be avoided. Some of the most important of the 
llege values are lost by absences on Saturday and Sunday, on 
hich days are centered particular and vital phases of the 
mmon life, and it is therefore urged that over-Sunday visits at 
me or elsewhere be avoided. 

The use of tobacco is disapproved and discouraged at all times. 


A copy of the Circular of Information may be obtained by ap- 
ication to the Registrar. It should be in the hands of all 


udents. 


Student Aid 


ScHoLARSHIP Funps. The income of certain funds is used 
ward paying the tuition fees of students who are in pecuniary 
2ed, and, by authorization of the trustees, is distributed annually 
rough a committee of the faculty. Scholarship aid is given 
ily to students who are or intend to become candidates for a 
2gree from Pomona College, who maintain a high standard of 
ynor, who are economical in their habits, who do not use 
bacco, who are regular in their attendance upon college exer- 
ses, and whose scholarship meets the following conditions: 
hey must earn in each semester of the Freshman year at least 
velve credits; in each subsequent semester at least fifteen 
‘edits. 

Applicants for aid who have not yet entered college should 
wrward to Acting Dean E. P. Bartlett, Chairman of the Com- 
ittee on Scholarships, a formal application accompanied by 
vo letters, one from parent or guardian and the other from 
rincipal or teacher, giving information concerning need, char- 
ster and attainments. They should also send a certified state- 
‘ent of their scholastic record. All applications for aid must 
2 renewed annually on or before May first. 

“Aid may be withdrawn at any time from students who prove 
ot to have conformed to the conditions, and is permanently 
ithdrawn after the second forfeiture due to low standing or 
nsatisfactory deportment. 
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Recipients of scholarship aid may be called upon to ass 
the College in ways that do not interfere with their studies 

$4,000. The Lydia Phelps Memorial Fund, given by Hir: 
E. Phelps of Ontario, California, in memory of his wife. 

$1,000. The Agnes K. Crawford Memorial Fund, given 
David R. Crawford and William Crawford of Pomona, Ca 
fornia, in memory of their mother. 

$2,000. The John D. Potter Memorial Fund, given by M: 
S. T. Potter of Westboro, Mass., in memory of her husband. 

$5,000. Given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page of Pomona, Califc 
nia. ($3,000 of this may at some time be used for other pu 
poses. ) 

$1,500. The Francis Bancroft Memorial Fund, given by Mi 
James T. Ford of Los Angeles, California, in memory of h 
father. 

$2,500. Given by Rev. James T. Ford of Los Angeles, Ca 
fornia. 

$2,500. Given by Mrs. Maria T. Wardwell of Plymouth, Co 
necticut. 

$1,000. The Henry Herbert Brown Scholarship Fund, giv 
by Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in memo: 
of her son. 

$2,600. Given by Mary E. Elwood of Redlands, California. 

$3,500. The Mabel S. Bridges Memorial Scholarship, give 
by Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Bridges of San Diego, California, : 
memory of their daughter. Available for women. 

$1,000. The H. G. Billings Memorial Scholarship, given I 
Mrs. E. A. Billings of Los Angeles, California, in memory ¢ 
her husband. 

$2,000. The Thomas F. Howard Memorial Scholarship give 
by Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd of Los Angeles, California, i 
memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. 

$1,200. Given by Miss Jean Loomis, ’97, of Nanking, China. 

$1,800. Given by Dr. Anna H. Searing of Escondido, Californi: 
. $400 The Bristol Memorial Fund. A fund raised as a mem 
rial to the Reverend Sherlock Bristol. 
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2,000. The Arthur Warren Phelps Memorial Scholarship, 
‘en by Mrs. C. S. and Mr. C. A. Phelps of Claremont in mem- 
+ of their son and brother. 


The College also administers a loan fund, established by 
orge H. DeKay, Jr., in memory of his brother Frelin Camp- 
1 DeKay. By means of this fund, it is possible to co-operate 
‘a moderate way, and temporarily, with the pressing need of 
dents. This fund has been of such important service as to 
lieate the great need for the increase of such _ resources, 
ich in the hour of special emergency may often save a stu- 
ieto a college career. 


3ELF-Support. A committee of the faculty endeavors to find 
ployment for students needing to earn a part of their ex- 
ises. Many are thus helping themselves by various forms of 
or such as janitor work, waiting on tables at the Commons, 
yeral house work, gardening and the like. The most desir- 
€ positions are in general secured by upper-classmen who 
ve proven themselves good workers and good students, and 
)se coming to the College for the first time should be content 
any work which they can satisfactorily do is secured for them. 
idents in any case should come prepared to pay all bills for at 
st one semester. Their record during this semester will be a 
ge factor in deciding what opportunities for self-help will be 
en to them. Applications for aid in securing employment 
suld be addressed to Acting Dean E. P. Bartlett, the chairman 
‘the Committee on Student Aid and Labor. 


Physical Attention 


The physical care of students is a matter of special concern 
‘the Coliege and the advantages of unusual attention and op- 
rtunity are offered. The climate of Southern California offers 
out-of-door life the year around. Oversight is given to open- 
athletics in all seasons. A regular physician is on the faculty 
the College under whose direction every student on entering 
8 a physical examination. Regular work in Physical Culture 
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is prescribed throughout the four years, and courses in Physio 
and Hygiene are given. A large swimming pool is provided, 
cess to which is free to all students, subject only to a 5s 
annual physical examination. The medical advice of the 
lege physician is ordinarily available free of charge to all 
dents, subject to certain conditions of hours and locatior 
residence, the College meeting these bills; providing that 
nursing, surgical dressing, and medicines are at the expenss 
the ill or injured. The College, however, reserves the righ 
discontinue this individual medical service at any time witl 
previous notice. As a natural result of all this attention 
health of the College is such as to give special assurance tc 
considering attendance at Pomona. 


Expenses 


Rooms. Lists and descriptions of rooms available for : 
students are kept at the Business Office, for women student 
Sumner Hall. Furnished rooms outside the College buildings 
rented at prices ranging from twenty to forty-five dollars 
the semester. Students are permitted to room only at pl: 
approved by the faculty. 

To avoid misunderstanding between students and ho: 
holders, it is advised that agreements regarding rooms he 
in written form. Unless written agreement to the contrar 
made, it will be assumed that rooms are rented for one seme: 

Change of rooms is made only by permission of the facult 


Dormitories—Sumner Hall. Women not living at their « 
homes, unless excused by the faculty, are expected to roon 
Sumner Hall, which accommodates seventy. This is a ¢ 
modious and pleasant hall, where the young women come ut 
the direct care of the Dean of Women. In addition to the j 
lors, which are open to the students for the reception of ft 
friends, there is also on the first floor a large and attrac 
recreation hall. 

Sumner Hall is well equipped with all modern convenien 
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uding electric lights, steam heat, baths, and a laundry fur- 
ied with stationary tubs and electric irons for the use of 
ners. 

here are both single and double rooms, which are well light- 
and ventilated. Each room is provided with the necessary 
jishings, including rug for the floor. The only articles to 
supplied by the students are towels, and linen and covers for 
ngle bed. 

areful attention is given to the health of the young women 
ding in the Hall. Illness is rare, yet for such cases as occur, 
-e is provided, opening directly from the matron’s room, a 
isant, sunny rest-room, where patients are given the best 
care. 

ooms in Sumner Hall are rented for the year at prices rang- 
from forty to seventy dollars, according to the location and 
irability of the room and the number of occupants. The Hall 
losed during the Christmas and Spring vacations. A deposit 
five dollars is necessary to secure a room in the Hall, and 
uld accompany the application. Rooms are assigned in order 
application. The deposit fee is credited on the rent of the 
m, 

aformation concerning the dimensions of rooms, number of 
dows, and similar matters, may be obtained at the business 
te. The Hall is opened on the Saturday before the begin- 
z of the College year and closed the Saturday after Com- 
icement. 

miley Hall. This dormitory for men has both single rooms 
suites of three rooms accommodating two students. The 
mitory has all modern conveniences and is completely fur- 
red. The only articles to be provided by the students are 
‘els, and linen and covers for a single bed. All rooms are 
ally desirable, the basis of choice in most cases being one’s 
ference for the eastern or western outlook. 

‘ooms in Smiley Hall are rented for the College year, each 
upant paying sixty dollars. In case of withdrawal because 
sickness an equitable adjustment of rent will be made. 
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These terms do not include the use of the dormitory di 
the Christmas and Spring vacations, when the Hall wil 
closed, unless a number desire to remain, in which case the 
of keeping the building open will be an additional charge. | 
. age to rooms will be charged to the occupants. 

A deposit of five dollars is necessary to secure a room, 
should accompany the application. This amount will be ret: 
as a breakage fee from which deductions will be made fo 
individual and communal damages to the building, the bal 
being returned at the end of the year. The dormitor 
opened on the Saturday before the beginning of the College 
and closed the Saturday after Commencement. 

The College reserves the right to dismiss from the dorm: 
without rebate any student who has shown himself a distur 
or undesirable occupant. 


Boarp. In the College Commons, an unusually attractive 
well equipped dining-room in the Claremont Inn, provisio 
made for the boarding of students under the direct man 
ment of the College. A representative committee of stuc 
and faculty cooperate in maintaining satisfactory condit 
The rates are the lowest consistent with good quality of food 
service, being ninety-two dollars for a semester’s meals, pay 
in four installments. 

The Pomona College spirit is due in no small measure t 
common dining hall. There the students meet in pleasant 
roundings, are waited upon by companions in study, discuss 
gether college topics, join in enthusiastic backing of col 
teams and glee clubs and have favorable opportunities for fc 
ing close and lasting friendships. For these reasons and fo 
unifying influence on college life, the faculty regard it as 
ceedingly desirable that students should board at the Comm 

Those wishing to board at other approved places may d 
by permission of the faculty, but such permission will rarel 
given to those living in the College. buildings. 


SUMMARY oF ExpeNses—The necessary expense for the | 
lege year, exclusive of fees for special courses and expe: 
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4 are purely personal, varies from $275 to $400. Bills are 
“ach semester in advance and must be paid upon registration. 
wents desire bills to be sent home, written request should 
ade before the beginning. of a semester. 


| student will be retained in the institution or given hon- 
e dismissal whose bills are not paid or arranged for. 


Tuition 


| tuition bills must be paid at the beginning of each semes- 
‘Until this has been done cards entitling the student to 
ssion to classes will not be issued. 

e regular charge for tuition is composed of two items; 
mneral Charge, uniform in amount, which is required of 
tudents, and an Instruction Charge, varying with the 
int of work taken. 


GENERAL CHARGE 
quired of all students, per semester (18 weeks)............ $17.50 


INSTRUCTION CHARGE 


all branches there is a further Instruction Charge vary- 

according to the number of Credit Hours assigned to each 
se. The normal amount of work varies from 16 to 18 
IS. 


t each hour taken, per semester (18 weeks)..................-- $2.00 


JITIONAL CHARGE FOR APPLIED MUSIC AND ART 


addition to the General Charge and the Instruction Charge, 
ents taking Applied Music or Art will pay an Additional 
‘ge as follows: 
1c half-hour private lessons in piano, voice, organ 

or violin, per semester: 


TE ey cck ee $50.00 
ie lesson a week ........ olf te ee ee ee $25.00 
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For two-hour class lessons in Art, per semester: 


Two lessons each week’ _..... oi $2 
One lesson each week. 22.20... \ .adgleen dhe 4 


Students may register for applied music and art at 
time. Such students, if they enter during a semester, shi 
consult the Registrar as to charges. 

Visitors not regularly enrolled are charged a minimum 
of five dollars and an extra fee of one dollar an hour for y 
in excess of three hours. 


Fees 


Diploma fee, $5.00. 

Physics and Chemistry, deposit for breakage, $5.00. 

Laboratory fees range from $4.00 to $15.00. The exact 
for a given course is stated in connection with the descrip 
of that course under Departments of Instruction; in advyat 
courses only does it exceed $10.00. 


Practice fees for the use of college pianos and organs: 


Piano 


One half hour daily (students of Voice only) per 
SCMESTED neces nccncescennceesennosiensoneys eam ne 
One hour daily, per semester 1.) 
Two hours daily, per semester _..... 2 
Three hours. ‘daily, per semester i... 2 1 


Pedal Piano 
Three hours weekly, per semester ..-2c-cc-cccccccseeceeessos 


Practice Organ 
Three hours weekly,'per semester ae 
Six hours weekly, per semester 0 eee 1. 
Large Organ 


One hour weekly, per semester 1.4... 
(Advanced pupils only.) 
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RETURN OF TUITION 


he General Charge of $17.50 is retained from the tuition of 
ents withdrawing within two weeks subsequent to the first 
of registration of any semester. After that time there is 
‘efunding of any part of the tuition either for courses drop- 
or for failure to complete a semester’s residence, except 
one half of the Instruction Charge and of the Additional 
rge, if any, is refunded to any leaving college before the 
dle of any semester on account of illness. 


ourses dropped after October 15th are entitled to no refund. 
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Requirements for Admission 


General Requirements and Methods of Admission 


It is the purpose of Pomona College to do a distinctly < 
notably high grade of work, thus preparing its graduates 
special distinction in such later callings as they may choc 
To this end the College wishes to receive only such stude 
as are thoroughly prepared to enter upon college work. S 
dents planning to enter Pomona College should indicate th 
purpose as early as possible. As the College authorities ca 
fully scrutinize all applications for admission, delay in fil 
applications inevitably involves delay in acceptance. Additio 
reason for early application is the limitation in numbers of - 
Freshman class. 

Tentative applications may well be made several years 
advance, in which case the College will cordially interest its 
in advising such applicants from time to time regarding + 
best preparation for admission. In this respect the good | 
fices of the College are freely at the call of all interested 
quirers. The first list of accepted candidates is issued in | 
February preceding the fall of admission, and it is highly des 
able that the intentions of the prospective candidates should 
known by that time. 

Candidates for admission to any class in Pomona Colle 
must present satisfactory evidence of their fitness for colle 
both in character and in scholarship. Testimonials of go 
moral character and a certificate of honorable dismissal fri 
the ‘last institution attended are required. A medical examit 
tion conducted by an authorized physician, under the directi 
of the Department of Physical Education, is required of 
students. Evidence of satisfactory scholarship and of the coi 
pletion of the required amount of study as indicated in t 
following pages may be given in one of three ways: 
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First: Examination by the College. 

Students wishing to remove deficiencies by examination must 
» so before entering upon college work. Such examinations 
ust be taken during the first three days of registration week 
_ either semester or (by special arrangement) the week pre- 
ding the College commencement. They must be arranged for 
advance through the Registrar. 

Second: Certificate of the College Entrance Examination 
oard. 

Examinations are given by the College Entrance Examination 
yard at certain times and places which may be learned from 
e Registrar or from principals of secondary schools. 


Third: Certificate from approved schools or colleges. 
Students from approved schools or colleges are admitted 
ithout examination on presentation of a certificate signed by 
e principal or proper official and showing in detail the requisite 
mpleted courses. Certificate blanks obtained from the Col- 
ge should be filled out and returned as early as possible after 
e completion of the high school year. 


Requirements for Matriculation 


The standing of all students is provisional until after they 
tve been in residence for one semester. At that time those 
‘e matriculated who have shown themselves in accord with the 
irit of the College, who have done a satisfactory quality of 
ork during their semester of residence and whose entrance 
lits have been accepted. 


Admission to Freshman Standing 


The number of students admitted to the freshman class is 
nited to two hundred—one hundred men and one hundred 
omen; early application is therefore advised. Special blanks 
wr this purpose may be had by addressing the Assistant to the 
resident. Applications are listed in the order of their receipt, 
‘e considered individually, and in every case must be accom- 
inied by a certification both as to scholarship and character. 
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No application is considered which does not show fifteen uni 
in accepted subjects, at least twelve of which are recommende 
Special endorsement by the Principal must accompany all pape 
showing non-commended units, such endorsement to include tl 
specific recommendation of the candidate, both as to charact 
and ability, for the undertaking of college work. Not lat 
than the first of July a notification is sent to those whose er 
dentials are satisfactory and from time to time other applican 
are so notified. No applicant, however, is finally enrolled amo 
those definitely accepted, until the sum of $17.50 has been d 
posited with the College as a first payment on tuition. Th 
sum is returned upon request received before the first of Augu; 
but not thereafter. 


Those are matriculated to full standing who at the end of 
semester’s residence meet the requirements stated just abovi 
those who do not meet those requirements are not allowed © 
matriculate and are enrolled as in partial standing. No sti 
dent in partial standing is recommended to college standing | 
another institution. The final acceptance of entrance units 
based upon the character of the work done in class at Pomot 
College as well as upon the grade of the units presented. 


Admission to Advanced Standing 


Students who have sufficient credit from other institutio1 
are admitted to advanced standing on credentials signed t 
the proper officials and giving full specifications concerning tl 
nature of the courses taken, the time spent in each, togeth 
with their rank in each subject. They are assigned: hours ar 
credits’ on the basis of their credentials, but such assignmet 
is provisional until ratified by the Classification Committe 
This ratification is not given until after the required semester 
residence, at which time the Committee has power to act i 
adjusting hours or credits, or both, to the qualifications shown. 


1Credits are based upon the grades attained in the work offere 
See Page 58. 
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Admission as Special Students 


iture students, ordinarily only such as are at least twenty- 
years of age, may be admitted as special students to courses 
which by ability and preparation they may be fitted. 
ial students are not candidates for a degree. 


Credits for Non-Commended Work 


udents who enter with some of their work non-commended 
remove their deficiency in one of three ways—by examin- 
1, by continuing the same line of study in college with 
grade or by extra work in college not counted towards a 
ee. These three methods are more fully described as fol- 


rst: Students may be examined upon any of the accepted 
ects presented for entrance, and upon passing with B erade 
ive credit toward entrance for that subject. Such examin- 
is must be taken as specified on page 49. 


cond: Entrance credit will be given for non-commended 
k after a student has completed with A grade two or more 
ge courses in the same or a closely allied subject, or up- 
‘onditions laid down in individual cases by the Classification 
imittee. j 


hird: Entrance credit may be gained by work in certain 
»ge courses, but such courses cannot count toward the 
iber of hours or credits required for graduation, nor for 
ors. Moreover, students may not substitute for subjects 
ifically required for entrance other subjects taken in this 


tudents are not candidates for a degree nor are they eligible 
‘recommendation to college standing in another institution 
1 they have matriculated. Students are matriculated only 
+ they have come into full standing. All students must be 
riculated before attaining to Junior standing. 
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Courses Required for Admission to Freshman 
Standing 


In the following outline of courses a “unit” represen 
course of study in one subject of high school grade invyol 
five forty-five minute recitations per week or an equivalent 
a school year. Laboratory periods should be at least twice 
length of recitation periods. 

Not less than one unit in any subject is normally -acce 
though a half unit may be accepted when accompanied by 1 
for courses in allied subjects. 


I. Specific Requirements—8 units 


English, 2 units Algebra, 1 unit 

History, 1 unit Geometry, 1 unit 

One foreign language, . “One third or fourth year 
2 units oratory science, 1 unit 


II. Additional Requirements—4 units 


Selected from the following: 


English Mathematics 
History "Laboratory Science 
Foreign Language 


III. Elective—3 units 


It is recommended that these electives be chosen from 
subjects of Group II above, but in view of the importance 
other lines of high school work credit is allowed for full u 
in other courses counted for high school graduation the acc 
ance of which is specifically recommended by the priscipal 
the school. 


Description of Subjects 


The College recommends that the work offered to meet 
requirements of Groups I and II above shall cover the gro 


tHeads of Departments in which students wish to conti 
laboratory subjects begun in high school may, at their option, 
quire the high school note books to be submitted as evidence 
ability to continue with more advanced work in the departmen 
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ated in the following description of courses. Each of 
constitutes one unit unless otherwise designated. 
amentary English. 

Rhetoric, composition and literature. (2 units.) 
vermediate English. 

lvanced English. 


1.e following list is made the basis of examination. A in- 
es books selected for careful reading; B those requiring 
study. 
' From each of the following groups at least two selec- 
are to be made, except as otherwise provided under 
ip I. 

Group 1I—Classics in Translation 


te Old Testament, comprising at least the chief narrative 
ides in Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, 
Daniel, together with the books of Ruth and Esther; the 
ssey, with the omission, if desired, of Books i-v and xv-xvii; 
Jiad, with the omission, if desired, of Books xi, xiii-xv,xvii, 
xxi; the Aeneid should be read in English translations of 
mized literary excellence. 

tr any selection from this group a selection from any other 
p may be substituted. 


Group II—Shakespeare 


dsummer Night’s Dream; Merchant of Venice; As You 
It; Twelfth Night; The Tempest; Romeo and Juliet; King 
; Richard II; Richard III; Henry V; Coriolanus; and the 
es if not chosen for study under B, Julius Cesar; Mac- 
; Hamlet. 


Group III—Prose Fiction 


alory’s Morte d’Arthur (about 100 pages); Bunyan’s Pil- 
’s Progress, Part I; Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels (voyages to 
yut and to Brobdingnag) ; Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, Part I; 
smith’s Vicar of Wakefield; Frances Burney’s Evelina; 
ts Novels, any one; Jane Austen’s Novels, any one; Maria 
»worth’s Castle Rackrent, or The Absentee; Dickens’s Novels, 
one; Thackeray’s Novels, any one; George Eliot’s Novels, 
one; Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford: Kingsley’s Westward Ho! 
lereward, the Wake; Reade’s T ‘he Cloister and the Hearth; 
kmore’s Lorna Doone: Hughes’s Tom Brown’s Schooldays : 
enson’s Treasure Island, or Kidnapped, or Master of Bal- 
rae; Cooper’s Novels, any one; Poe’s Selected Tales; Haw- 
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thorne’s The House of the Seven Gables, or Twice Told 1 
or Mosses from an Old Manse; a collection of Short St 
by various standard writers. 


Group IV—Essays, Biography, Etc. 


Addison and Steele’s The Sir Roger de Coverley Paper 
Selections from the Tatler and Spectator (about 200 pa; 
Boswell’s Selections from the Life of Johnson (about 
pages); Franklin’s Autobiography; Irving’s Sketch Book (; 
200 pages), or Life of Goldsmith; Southey’s Life of Ne 
Lamb’s Essays of Elia (about 100 pages); Lockhart’s Li 
Scott (about 200 pages); Thackeray’s Lectures on Swift, 
dison, and Steele in the English Humorists; Macaulay’s 
Clive, Warren Hastings, Milton, Addison, Goldsmith, Fred 
the Great, Madame d’Arblay, (any one); Trevelyan’s Lii 
Macaulay (about 200 pages); Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilie 
Selections (about 150 pages); Dana’s Two Years before 
Mast; Selections from Lincoln, including at least the tw« 
augurals, the Speeches in Independence Hall and at Gettys 
the Last Public Address, and the Letter to Horace Greeley 
gether with a brief memoir or estimate of Lincoln; Parkr 
The Oregon Trail; Thoreau’s Walden; Lowell’s Selected E 
(about 150 pages); Holmes’s The Autocrat of the Brea 
Table; Stevenson’s An Inland Voyage and Travels wii 
Donkey; Huxley’s Autobiography and selections from Lay 
mons, including the addresses on Improving Natural Knowl 
A Liberal Education, and A Piece of Chalk; a collectio 
Essays by Bacon, Lamb, DeQuincey, Hazlitt, Emerson, 
later writers; a collection of Letters by various star 
writers. 


Group V—Poetry 


Palgrave’s Golden .Treasury (First Series): Books II 
III, with special attention to Dryden, Collins, Gray, Cowper, 
Burns; Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First Series), Book 
with special attention to Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley (i 
chosen for study under B); Goldsmith’s The Traveller and 
Deserted Village; Pope’s The Rape of the Lock; a collectic 
English and Scottish Ballads, as, for example, some 5 
Hood ballads, The Battle of Otterburn, King Estmere, Y 
Beichan, Bewick and Grahame, Sir Patrick Spens, and a $s 
tion from later ballads; Coleridge’s The Ancient Mar 
Christabel, and Kubla Khan; Byron’s Childe Harold, Cant 
or IV, and the Prisoner of Chillon; Scott’s The Lady oj 
Lake, or Marmion; Macaulay’s The Lavs of Ancient Rome, 
Battle of Naseby, The Armada, Ivry; Tennyson’s The Prin 
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+ Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, and The Passing 
f Arthur; Browning’s Cavalier Tunes, The Lost Leader, How 
‘hey Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix, Home 
‘houghts from Abroad, Home Thoughts from the Sea, Incidents 
f the French Camp, Hervé Riel, Pheidippides, My Last 
Juchess, Up at a Villa—Down in a City, The Italian in England, 
‘he Patriot, The Pied Piper, “De Gustibus’”—, Instans Tyran- 
us; Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum, and The Forsaken Merman; 
‘elections from American Poetry, with special attention to 
oe, Lowell, Longfellow, and Whittier. 7 

B. This part of the requirement is intended as a natural and 
ogical continuation of the student’s earlier reading, with great- 
r stress laid upon form and style, the exact meaning of words 
nd phrases, and the understanding of allusions. The books 
rovided for study are arranged in four groups, from each of 


vhich one selection is to be made. 


Group I—Drama 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, or Macbeth, or Hamlet. 


| Group II—Poetry 


-Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and either Comus or Ly- 
idas; Tennyson’s The Coming of Arthur, The Holy Grail, and 
The Passing of Arthur; the selections from Wordsworth, Keats, 
ind Shelley in Book IV of Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First 
Series). 

; Group III—Oratory 


Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America; Macaulay's 
[Two Speeches on Copyright, and Lincoln’s Speech at Cooper 
Jnion; Washington’s Farewell Address, and Webster’s First 
Bunker Hill Oration. 


Group IV—Essays 


_ Carlyle’s Essays on Burns, with a selection from Burns’s 
Poems; Macaulay’s Life of Johnson; Emerson’s. Essay on 
Manners. 

Ancient History to the Coronation of Charlemagne with 
special reference to the history of Greece and Rome. (Myer’s 
Ancient History or equivalent.) 
~ Medieval and Modern History, a year’s work based on a 
text-book, but including reference reading and note-book work. 
(Myer’s Middle Ages and Myer’s Modern Age or equivalent. ) 

English History, including text, reference and note-book work 
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for one year. (Andrews’s History of England or equivalent, 

United States History and Civil Government. (Channing’ 
Students’ History and Ashley’s Federal State or equivalent.) 

Greek lessons and grammar. 

Xenophon, four books of the Anabasis, and composition. 

Homer, three books of the Iliad, with prosody; ability t 
read easy Greek at sight. 

Latin lessons and grammar. 

Cesar, Commentaries (Books I-IV). 

Cicero, seven orations, including those against Catiline ani 
for the poet Archias, and the Manilian Law. 

Virgil, six books of the Aeneid and prosody. 

Grammar, composition and sight reading are required as ; 
portion of each year’s work. 

Elementary French. One year of French; elements of gram 
mar; ability to write at dictation and to translate from English 
reading of about one hundred and fifty pages of text. 

Intermediate French. Additional work in French, amounting 
to one year’s advanced work in translation and composition. 

Advanced French. The ability to read at sight any piece o/ 
modern prose or poetry and to write in French a paper on ar 
assigned subject. 

Elementary German. One year of German, elements of gram- 
mar; ability to write at dictation and to translate from English. 
reading of about one hundred and fifty pages of text. 

Intermediate German. Additional work in German amounting 
to one year’s advanced work in translation and composition. 

Advanced German. The ability to read at sight any piece of 
modern German prose of moderate difficulty and to write in 
German a paper on an assigned topic. 

Spanish (1 or 2 units). Including an accurate knowledge of 
the essentials of grammar, ability to write ordinary Spanish 
and to read ordinary Spanish prose. | 

Elements of Algebra, with special attention to factoring and 
solution of equations, and including ratio and proportion. 

Algebra (% unit), being a continuation of the course in the 
elements of Algebra with special emphasis on algebraic theory. 

Algebra (44 unit). Quadratics and indeterminate equations, 
irrational and imaginary numbers, ratio, proportion and varia- 
tions, in review; also theory of exponents, progressions, tn- 
determined co-efficients and logarithms. 

Plane Geometry, with original exercises and problems in 
mensuration. 


Solid Geometry (% unit). With original exercises and prob- 
lems. 
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igonometry (1% unit). Elementary course in plane trig- 
1etry. 

ics, covering an elementary knowledge of dynamics, 
d, light, heat, magnetism and electricity; recitation and 
‘atory work. 

emistry, including classroom and laboratory work in the 
ents of chemistry as presented in modern standard text- 
s on the subject.. At least five exercises a week for one 


ysical Geography, covering the descriptive and explanatory 
7 of the commoner phenomena of nature, including satis- 
ry laboratory and field work. 

tany, covering the morphology and simpler physiology of 
higher plants, including some acquaintance with the local 


ology, emphasizing, in a general course, scientific methods 
training rather than facts. 


Extra Entrance Credits 


by examination or by certificate, a student presents more 

fifteen units of commended work for admission he may, 
‘the lapse of a semester and upon formal application, re- 
: college credit for certain subjects, provided that these 
ects, or others closely allied, have been continued in col- 
with high grade, one unit of commended work being allow- 
aree hours of college credit. Extra credit is thus allowed 
in foreign language, advanced mathematics and advanced 
ce. Credit, varying in amount with the individual courses, 
‘ranted for graduate work in approved high schools. 
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Requirements for Graduation 


Bachelor of Arts Degree 


The courses of study offered by the College lead to 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

These courses include certain required studies, but als 
wide range of electives in language and literature, philoso 
economics, history, mathematics, science and fine arts. 


Hour Requirements 


One hundred and twenty-six hours of work are requ 
for graduation. An “hour” consists of one recitation or lec 
period, or one laboratory period a week for one semester. 
recitation or lecture period covers fifty-five minutes; a labora 
period covers, in general, the time of three such periods. 
hours of the one hundred and twenty-six are in Physical Ed: 
tion. In order to complete the course in four years one n 
take an average of fifteen hours of academic work per seme 
throughout the four years. 


Credit Requirements 


In additon to the requirements of hours, as stated ab 
there is required for promotion from class to class and for gi 
uation a certain number of “credits.” Details regarding cre 
are published in the “Manual of Procedure.” 


Graduation With Honors 


Those students who have two hundred or more credits 
graduated with the honor cum laude; those who haye 
hundred and fifty or more credits are graduated with the he 
magna cum laude; and those who have three hundred or 
credits are graduated with the honor summa cum laude. 
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Group Requirements 


In the selection of his work the student is given a large 
mge of choice. The only limitations are such as will insure 
| him, on the one hand, the breadth of view which may be 
lined by an introductory study of each of the great realms 
F knowledge; and, on the other, that concentration along 
yme chosen line of work which shall develop power of thought 
ad an actual fund of knowledge in some particular field. To 
lis end the student will select a limited amount of work from 
ich of certain groups. Some of these courses, because of their 
alue in mental training and as the basis for later, work, are 
laced in the Freshman and Sophomore years. 

Further details concerning these courses may be found under 
Departments of Instruction.” 


Subject Requirements 


English Composition—4 hours, Freshman year. 

English Literature—6 hours, Freshman or Sophomore year. 

French or German—12 hours, Freshman and Sophomore years. 

History—6 hours, Freshman or Sophomore year, except for 
hose who enter with credit for three units of History. 

Mathematics—6 hours, ordinarily Freshman year, except for 
hose who enter with credit for three units of Mathematics. 
such may substitute a year of work in science for the required 
aathematics; this science may be used to meet the require- 
nent in science immediately following. 

Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany or Physiology—6 hours, 
7reshman or Sophomore year. A student who enters with 
mly one unit of science must take 6 hours of another line of 
‘cience and, in general, it is expected that one will take in col- 
ege at least 6 hours in science in a different line from any 
yresented for entrance. 

Physical Education—4 hours in Freshman and Sophomore 
years and 2 hours in Junior and Senior years. 

Economics—6 hours, usually Sophomore or Junior year. 
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Philosophy and Psychology—6 hours, Sophomore or Junio 
year. 

In addition to these requirements, there is a general require 
ment of 36 hours of C and D work of which at least 9 mus 
be D work. 

Students who have shown special ability in one line of wor! 
may, with the consent of the head of the department, enrol 
for a departmental major. This major includes, usually, a 
least 18 hours in the department chosen, together with certaii 
courses in allied subjects, and usually a reading knowledge o 
French and German. The student plans his work in consul 
tation with the head of the department as well as with hi 
class adviser. Certain prerequisites, differing with the sub 
ject chosen, are indicated for each major. A final examina 
tion or thesis or both may be required. 

Students who desire to become candidates for a departmenta 
major should indicate such intention as early as possible, anc 
must be registered as candidates for such departmental majo: 
not later than the first week of registration in their Senior year 

The student who completes a departmental major receives ir 
addition to his diploma the special commendation of the de- 
partment. 


Curriculum 


An outline of the work which leads to graduation is here 
given by years. Following this scheme is a list of the definite 
courses from which the work may be chosen. A more com- 
plete description of each course may be found under “Depart- 
ments of Instruction.” 

Each “hour” represents one recitation or laboratory period 
per week for one semester. 


Freshman Year 


FLY ACI ci ccbecssttnncccoerenecdcccctedala lay dr 2 hours 
Physical: Education ..c)-i0lis.-<22 she er 2 hours 
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istory or English Literature’, or Greek, or Latin............ 6 hours 
rt ee 6 hours 
ective from the above or from Art, Bible, Biology, 

Chemistry, Engineering, English, Music or Physics.....6 hours 


Sophomore Year 


MOAT IOT ey ee 2 hours 
oo hn ne Seategeneteeneee 6 hours 
Meeeiterature. Gr History) 2.2.0 ne 6 hours 


aysics, Chemistry, Botany, Physiology or Zoology*.......... 6 hours 
lective from the above or from Art, Bible, Engineering, 
Economics and Sociology’, Mathematics, Music, Psy- 


Gmelozy and Philosophy’ or Spanish ............................-,.12 hours 
Jumor and Senior Years 

Dar ee ec. 2 hours 

MRIS VSOCIOLOR Yoke e ions co Lett ee 6 hours 

Wetveand Psychology <.)2ccxc ke 6 hours 

a herrea a RES ci 42 hours 


IMust be taken in Freshman or Sophomore year, unless 3 units 
History have been accepted for entrance. 

"Must be taken in Freshman or Sophomore year. 

°Must continue any language begun in Freshman year. 

‘Unless the Science requirement was met Freshman year. 

‘Since 6 hours each of Economics and Sociology, and of Psychol- 
ry and Philosophy must be taken during the course, it is recom- 
ended that one of these subjects be elected in Sophomore year. 
SA science may be substituted, if 3 recommended units of Mathe- 
atics have been presented for entrance; this may be counted 
fulfilling the general science requirement. 

“Unless already taken. 

SAt least 9 hours being in D courses, and not over 6 in B courses. 


List of Courses! 


Open to Freshmen (and Sophomores) 


rt Al-A2, Elementary Course (6). 
iblical Literature Al and A2, Contents of the Bible (2). 
tology Al-A2, General Biology (6). 
hemistry Al or A2, Elements of Chemistry (4). 
A3 or A4, Systematic Chemistry of the Metals (3). 
B5 or B6, Systematic Chemistry of the Non-metals (3). 
B31 or B32, Inorganic Preparations (1). 
B33 or B34, Qualitative Analysis (2). 
B35 or B36, Qualitative Analysis (2). 


‘Courses connected by a dash may be taken separately; those 
mnected by ‘‘and’”’ are to be taken consecutively. 
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Engineering Al and A2, Graphics (4). 
English Al and A2, American Literature (6). 
A21 and A22, Composition (4). 
A35 and A36, Elementary Public Address (4). 
B3 and B4, Development of English Literature (6). 
Boa; Medieval Literature (3). 
French Al and A2, Elementary Course; Modern Prose an 
Drama (6). 
B3-C4, Nineteenth Century Novel (6). 
B3’ and C4’, Composition (4). 
German Al and A2, Elementary Course (6). 
A13 and B14, Intermediate Course (6). 
Bl’ and B2’, Composition (2). 
B3, Prose Narrative and Drama (3). 
B4, Schiller (3). 
B3’ and B4’, More Advanced Composition (2) 
C19-C20, Advanced German Prose (6). 
Greek Al and A2, Elementary Greek (6). 
B3-B4, Lysias; Plato: ¢6): 
B3’ and B4’, Composition (2). 
History A7—A8, English History (6).* 
A17 and A18, General European History (6). 
Al13 and Al4, Ancient Classical (6).* 
Latin Al and A2, Elementary Latin (6). 
A3 and A4, Vergil; Cicero (6). 
B5-B6, Cicero and Livy; Horace (6). 
BS’ and BO’, Composition (2). 
Mathematics Al, Solid Geometry; A2 Plane Trigonometry (6) 
A3-B4, Algebra (6). 
A5 and A6, Elementary Analysis (6). 
A9-A10, Algebra; Trigonometry (6). 
B7-B8, Analytic Geometry and Calculus (6). 
Music Al and A2, Elementary Course (4). 
Physical Education Al and A2, Gymnastics (2). 
All and A12, Gymnasium Practice (2). 
Physics B1-B2, Mechanics and Sound; Heat, Magnetism, Elec 
tricity and Light (8). 
Physiology Al and A2, Applied Physiology and Hygiene (2) 
B19 and B20, Folk and National Dances. 


*Courses starred are not given in 1916-1917. 
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List of Courses 


Open to Sophomores (and Upperclassmen) 


8B courses listed above and such A courses as are per- 
d by classification adviser. 
B3-B4, Still Life, Perspective, Composition (6). 
cal Literature B3, Preservation and Transmission of the 
Old Testament (1). 
B4, Preservation and Transmission of the New Testa- 
ment (1). 
B21-B22, Ancient Oriental History and Literature (6). 
ny B21-B22, General Botany (6). 
aistry C7-C8, Elementary Quantitative Analysis (6). 
C9 and C10, Systematic Organic Chemistry (6). 
iomics Bl and B2, Introduction to Economics (6). 
B21 and B22, Elements of Sociology (6). 
neering B3 and B4, Graphics (4). 
Cll and C12, Surveying (6).* 
ish B3 and B4, Development of English Literature (6). 
B3a, Medieval Literature (3). 
B23, Composition (3). 
B24a and B23b, Composition (4). 
C28, Short Story (3). 
B31, Argumentation (3). 
B32, Public Address (3). 
ogy B2, Dynamic and Structural Geology (3). 
nan C9-C10, Nineteenth Century Novel (6). 
~ €9’and C10’, Composition and Conversation (2). 
k B13 and B14, Greek Literature and Life (6). 
C5-C6, Aeschylus and Sophocles; Demosthenes (6). 
ory B1-B2, Medieval; the Renaissance and Reformation (6). 
B19, American Colonial Government (3). 
neee-C Ss, Pliny; Plautus (6). 
C7’ and C8’, More Advanced Composition (2). 
hematics B13-B14, Analytic Geometry and Calculus (6). 
B15, Spherical Trigonometry (2). 
C15-C16, Descriptive Geometry and Perspective (6). 
: C17-C18, Advanced Analytic Geometry and Calculus (6). 
ic B3 and B4, History and Appréciation (6). 
-_ B5 and Bo, Harmony (6). 
osophy B21-B23 or B24, Logic and Ethics (6). 
sical Education B3 and B4, Advanced Gymnastics (2). 
B13 and B14, Gymnasium Practice (2). 
B19 and B20, Folk and National Dances. 


fot given in 1916-1917. 
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Physics C3—D4, Mechanics of Solids and Fluids and Heat (¢ 
Physiology B3 and B4, Anatomy and Physiology (6). 
Psychology Bl or B2, Elements of Psychology (3). 

B3 and C4, Principles of Psychology (6). 
Spanish B21-B22, Elementary Course; Modern Prose 

Drama (6). 

. Zoology B11-B12, General Zoology; Vertebrate Zoology (6), 
B18, Entomology (3). 
C31-C32, Systematic Vertebrate Zoology (6). 


List of Coursest 


Open to Seniors and Juniors 
Art» Bll, History of, Art 43); 
B12, History of Art (3)* 
C5-C6, Anatomy; Drawing from Life (6). 
B9 and B10, Art Appreciation (2). 
D7-D8, Figure from Life in Charcoal; Head { 
Life in Oil (6). 
Astronomy Bl and C2, General Astronomy (6). 
C3-D4, Descriptive; Theoretical and Practical (6) 
D6, Astrophysics (3). | 
Biblical Literature C5-C6, Old Testament Introduction; | 
Testament Introduction (2). 
C7 and C8, The Teachings of Jesus (2). 
C23-C24, Hebrew History and Literature; Early Cl 
tian History and Literature (6). 
C28, Christian Missions (3). 
D25-D26, History of Religions; History of Chris! 
ity (6).* | 
C31-C32, Hebrew Grammar; Hebrew Readings (6). 
C33, Poetry of the Bible (3). 
D42, Semitic Customs and Culture (3).* 
Botany C23, Plant Physiology (3). _ 
C24, Sub-tropical Horticulture (2).* 
C25-D26, Mycology; Pathology (6). 
D27-D28, Advanced Botany (6). 
C30, Plant Propagation (3).* 
D31 and D32, Special Mycology (6). 
Chemistry C7-C8, Elementary Quantitative Analysis (6). 
C9 and C10, Systematic Organic Chemistry (6). 
C15 and C16, Agricultural Chemistry (6). 
Cll and C12, Mineral Chemistry (6). 


*Not given in 1916-1917. 
jIn addition to above courses. 
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D13, Advanced Organic Chemistry (3). 

D14, Elements of Physiological Chemistry (3). 

D17, Advanced Quantitative Analysis (3). 

D18, Advanced Quantitative Analysis (3). 

D19 and D20, Advanced Chemistry Seminar (2). 

D21 and D22, Physical Chemistry (6). 

D23-D24, Advanced Laboratory Investigation and Re- 
search (2-6). 


ynstitutional History D9 and D10, Comparative Constitutional 


History (6).* 
B19, American Colonial Government (3). 
Dll and D12, American Constitutional History (6).* 


conomics and Sociology B3, Principles of Economics (3).* 


C5-C6, Money and Banking; Public Finance (6). 

D7-C8, Corporation Economics; Problems of Labor (6). 

D10, Transportation (3). 

D19 and D20, Applied Sociology (2). 

C25-D26, Poor Relief; Criminology (6). 

mea Theories of Social Reform; City Problems 
(6). 

D30, Immigration (3). 


ngineering D13 and D14, Applied Mechanics (6).* 
nglish D5-D6, Shakespeare’s Comedies and Early Tragedies; 


Shakespeare’s Later Tragedies and Romances (6). 

C7-C8, Essayists from Bacon to Arnold; English 
Novel (6). 

C9-C10, English Poetry of the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries; Poetics; English Poetry of Ro- 
mantic Periods (6).* 

D12, History of the English Drama to 1462 (3).* 

D15, Shakespeare’s English Chronicle and Greek and 
Latin Plays (3).* 

see Shakespeare’s Representative Dramas. Seminar 
(3) .* | 

C25, Journalism (3). 

C26, Essay (3).* 

D27-C28, Literary Criticism; the Short Story (6). 
C33, Advanced Argumentation (3).* 

C34, Practical Public Speaking (3). 

C41-D42, Anglo-Saxon; Beowulf (6). 

D44, Chaucer (3).* 

C19, English Poetry of Victorian Age (3). 

D20, Present Day English Poetry (3). 

D29 and D30, Composition Seminar (6). 


*Not given in 1916-1917. 
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French D5-—D6, Classic Drama; Prose of the Seventeenth ( 
tury (6). 
D7-D8, Literature of the Eighteenth Century; Roma 
School (6).* 
D7’ and D8’, Conversation and Advanced Composi 
(4). 
Geology C3, Paleontology (3). 
German C9-C10, Novel of the Nineteenth Century (6). 
C9’ and C10’, Composition and Conversation (2). 
D5-D6, Lessing, Goethe (6). 
D7-D8, History of German Literature to Lessing; f 
Lessing to Goethe (6).* 
D11-D12, Scientific German; Composition (6). 
Greek C7-D8, Hellenistic Greek; Homer (6). 
D9-D10, Plato; Thucydides (6).* | 
D11 and D12, Composition and Sight Reading (2).* 
History C3—D4, Europe in the Eighteenth Century; Europ: 
the Nineteenth Century (6). 
D5 and D 6, American Social and Political History 
C15-C16, Modern Asiatic Histary; History of Spa 
America (6). 
D9 and D10, Comparative Constitutional History (| 
Italian B31—B32, Elementary (6). 
C33-D34, Classics (6).* 
Latin D9-D10, Cicero; Catullus, Lucretius, Tibullus, Propert 
Ovid and Lucan (6). 
D11-D12, Tacitus; Vergil (6).* 
D13 and D14, Composition (2). 
Law Bl and B2, Elementary Law (6). } 
C3 and C4, Elementary Law, Pleading, Evidence (6 
C17 and D18, American Diplomacy and Internati 
Law (6). 
Mathematics C17—C18, Advanced Analytic Geometry and ( 
culus (6). 
C19, Differential and Integral Calculus (3). 
D20, Theory of Equations (3). 
D21 and D22, Higher Analysis (6). 
D24, Differential Equations (3).* 
D25 and D26, Analytic Mechanics (6).* 
D27 and D28, Projective Geometry (6).* 
Music C7 and C8, Composition I (6). 
D9 and D10, Composition II (6). 
C11-Cl2, Form (6).* 


*Not given in 1916-1917. 
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‘hilosophy C25-C26, Ancient and Medieval Philosophy; Mod- 
ern Philosophy (6). 
D27-D28, Introduction to Philosophy; Metaphysics (Oh 
C32, Principles of Ethics (3). 
D29-D30, Philosophy of Religions; Modern Philosoph- 
ical Problems (6). 
*hysical Education C5 and C6, Sports (1). 
C15 and C16, Sports (1). 
C7 and C8,-Sports (1). 
©i7 and-Cl8, Sports (1). 
C21 and C22, Folk and National Dances (1). 
C23 and C24, Aesthetic Dances. 
C25 and C26, Gymnasium Practice. 
C31 and C32, Theory of Athletics (2). 
C33 and C34, Playground Methods (2). 
*hysics C3-D4, Mechanics of Solids; Mechanics of Fluids and 
Heat (6). 
C5 or D5-D6, Sound and Light; Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity (6). 
| C9 and C10, Physical Measurements (3) 
Physiology D5-D6, Histology (6).* 
Bll and B12, Public Hygiene. 
B13 and B14, Problems of Heredity and Eugenics. 
_ D7-D8, Embryology (6). 
Psychology C6, Advanced Psychology (3). 
C7-C8, Educational Psychology; Applications of Psy- 
chology (6). 
Cll and C12, History of Education (6). 
Spanish C23-C24, Contemporary Spanish Novel (6). 
C23’ and C24’, Composition and Commercial Corres- 
pondence (2). 
D25-D26, Classic Drama; Prose of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries (6). 
Zoology C31-C32, Systematic Invertebrate Zoology; Systematic 
Vertebrate Zoology (6). 
C13-D14, Advanced Zoology; Bionomics (5 or 6). 
D15 or Dl6, Advanced Zoology (3). 
D19 and D20, Special Entomology (6). 
D33, Comparative Neurology (3). 


*Not given in 1916-1917. 
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Advanced Work 


While the College directs its attention primarily to unc 
graduate work it also desires to extend its opportunities 
students seeking the earlier stages of graduate work whene 
it can do so without sacrificing the interests of undergradua 
Only those are admitted who give promise of contributin; 
definite and inspiring influence to the life of the College. S 
residence is therefore required as is deemed necessary to ins 
mutually helpful relations. 


Master's Degree 


In a few departments, where the facilities of the Coll 
warrant, limited numbers of , students, whose undergradu 
records show excellence of marked character, are accepted 
graduate students in line for the Master’s degree. Twe 
hours of graduate work, consisting of a major in one dep 
ment and a minor in the same, or a closely allied departm: 
together with a satisfactory thesis, are required. Details 
to prerequisites and courses offered may be secured fr 
Professor James A. Lyman, Chairman of the Committee 
Graduate Work. | 


Opportunities in Music and Art 


The College is equipped to offer unusual privileges in the | 
partments of Art and of Theoretical and Applied Music. ~ 
influence of the College is greatly enriched by the contributi 
made through these departments to the cultural life of 
institution as a whole. In Bridges Hall the great musicians 
the world are heard, all students being supplied with admiss 
to these events. Great enlargement of life comes throw 
intimate acquaintance with these arts both in theoretical and 
plied forms and the College urges all regular students to 
clude them, at least to some degree, in their cultural cour: 
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dit toward the B.A. degree being granted on conditions 
acified under the detailed description of the courses offered 
Fine Arts. (90-93) 


SPECIAL STUDENTS IN MUSIC 


For the present, and subject to the prior demands of regular 
llege students, (1) applicants over twenty-one years of age, 
(2) students showing special proficiency in music and able 
“meet the general college entrance requirements will be en- 
lled as Special Students in music, and when sufficiently ad- 
need will be received as candidates for the Certificate of Pro- 
iency in Music without becoming candidates for the B.A. 
gree. 
MUSIC CERTIFICATES 


The College gives a Certificate of Proficiency in Music on 
e completion of a satisfactory course in this department. The 
ork includes (1) at least 30 hours in the usual musical studies, 
) creditable performance of an entire recital, (3) 23 hours of 
escribed work in regular college classes; Language, Literature, 
sychology, Physical Education, etc., and (4) six months of prac- 
val work in teaching. 

Candidates for the B.A. degree may also take the Certificate, 
it must ordinarily expect to spend five years, in view of the 
andards of efficiency required, the practice demands and the 
‘actical teaching. Detailed information may be had on ap- 
ication. 
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Departments of Instruction 


Order of Arrangement 


The announcements of the Departments of Instruction ai 
arranged in three divisions: 
I. Language, Literature, and Fine Arts (71) 
Classical Languages and Literatures (71) 
Greek*(/1) Catine73) 
Biblical Literature (74) 
General Bible Study; Biblical History and Literatu 
(74) 
English (77) 
English Language and Rhetoric (77) 
English Literature (80) 
Germanic Languages and Literatures; German (83) 
Romance Languages and Literatures; French (86) 
Spanish (88) Italian (89) 
Fine Arts (90); Art (90) Music (92) 
II. Mathematics, Physical and Biological Sciences (94) 
Mathematics and Astronomy (94) 
Mathematics (94) Astronomy (98) 
Physics and Engineering (99) 
Physics (99) Engineering (100) 
Chemistry and Geology (102) 
Chemistry (102) Geology (107) 
Biological Sciences (108) 
General Biology, Zoology (108) Physiology (111 
Botany (112) 
Physical Education (114) 
III. History, Social Sciences, and Philosophy (117) 
History and Constitutional History (117) 
History (117) Constitutional History (119) 
Law (120) 
Economics and Sociology (121) 
Philosophy (123) 
Psychology and Education (123) Philosophy (124) 
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Designation of Courses 


he letter preceding the number in the designation Of a 
rse indicates in general its grade. Elementary courses, desig- 
d by A (as Greek Al) are given in Freshman or Sopho- 
‘e year; B courses are either those which follow the A 
rses of earlier years or the more advanced beginning cours- 
C and D courses are advanced courses given to Juniors 
Seniors, D courses being the more difficult. The natural 
jeice of courses is from A to B, B to C, and C to D, 
a student may not enter a C or D course without previous 
+: in the same line. 
‘o pass from an A course to a C course or from a B course 
, D course requires a grade of A in the more elementary 
rse. 
eniors may elect an A course only by permission of the 
ssification Committee, and with a discount of hours. 
\dd numbered courses, as Al, come the first semester, even 
nbered courses, as A2, the second semester. 
ny course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less than 


I. Language, Literature and Fine Arts 


Classical Languages and Literatures 


GREEK 


\l and A2. ELEMENTARY GREEK. (3 hours each.) A course 
igned for those wishing to begin the study of the language 
er entering college. Grammar, composition, and reading from 
_ Anabasis of Xenophon, make it possible for those who 
nplete the course with high grade to elect Greek B3 and B4 
their second year. Freshman and Sophomore years, both 
nesters. TT, Th, S, at 7:30. Assistant Professor Robbins. 
33. Lystas. (3 hours.) Selected orations (Morgan), with 
ew of grammar and study of Greek life. Freshman and 
phomore years, first semester. M, W, F, at 9:30. Professor 
yrton. 
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B4. Prato. (3 hours.) Apology and Crito with selectio 
from Phaedo (Kitchel). Homer, Odyssey, three or four book 
grammar. Freshman and Sophomore years, second semest 
M, W, F, at 9:30. Professor Norton. 


B3’ and B4’. GreeK Composition. (1 hour each.) Requir 
of those who make Greek their major. Freshman and Soph 
more years, both semesters. Th, at 8:30. Professor Norton, 


C5. AESCHYLUS AND SopHocLes. (3 hours.) Promethe 
(Harry) and Oedipus the King (White.) Translations 
other tragedies read in class; study of Haigh’s Greek Theate 
essays. Sophomore year, first semester. M, at 2:15; W, 
at 8:30. Assistant Professor Robbins. 


C6. DemostHenes. (3 hours.) Oration on the Cro 
(Humphreys); outline of Greek literature; sight readir 
Sophomore year, second semester. M, at 2:15; W, F, at 8: 
Assistant Professor Robbins. 


C7. HELLENISTIC GREEK. (3 hours.) One of the Gospi 
and one of the Pauline Epistles; informal lectures on ancie 
manuscripts and the elements of textual criticism. Alternat 
with Greek C9. Junior and Senior years, first semester. 
at 8:30; W, F, at 2:15. Professor Norton. ; 

D8. Homer. (3 hours.) Rapid reading of a number | 
books of the Iliad or Odyssey; the Homeric question. Alt 
nates with Greek D10. Junior and Senior years, second sem 
ter. M, at 8:30; W, F, at 2:15. Professor Norton. | 

D9. Prato, PHAEDO AND Protacoras. (3 hours.) Outli 
of Greek Philosophy. Alternates with Greek C7. Junior a 
Senior years, first semester. (Not given in 1916-1917.) 

D10. THucypipes. Booxs VI ann VII. (3 hours.) Alt 
nates with Greek D8. Junior and Senior years, second sem« 
ter. (Not given in 1916-1917.) 

Dil and D12. Prost Composition AND SiGHT READING. 
hour each.) Required of all making Greek a major. Juni 
and Senior years, both semesters. (Not given in 1916-1917. 

B13 and B14. Greek LITERATURE AND Lire. (3 hours each 
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s course is open to those who have no knowledge of the 
ek language. It is intended to give, through lectures and 
islations, some appreciation of the Greek genius and spirit, 
“some knowledge of the form and content of Greek litera- 
» Though ordinarily a year course, it may, by special ar- 
gement with the instructor, be taken for either semester. 
jhomore and Junior years, both semesters. T, ia e i ooeae 
0. Professor Norton. 


LATIN 


il and A2. Exvementary Latin. (3 hours each.) A course 
onded for those desiring to begin the study of the language 
er entering college. Grammar, composition, and readings 
im Caesar’s Gallic War. Freshman year, both semesters. 
‘Th, S, at 7:30. Professor Colcord. 

\3 and A4, Vercit anp Cicero. (3 hours each.) Selections 
m the Aeneid and the Orations of Cicero. Freshman and 
phomore years, both semesters. M, at moe 1h at 3:15. 
sistant Professor Robbins. 

35. Cicero AND Livy. (3 hours.) Cicero; (Kelsey) De 
nectute and De Amicitia; Livy; (Wescott) Books XXI and 
UI, selections; written translations, collateral reading, sight 
ding. Freshman year, first semester. T, ier Sat). 9-30. 
ofessor Colcord. 

B6. Horace. (3 hours.) (Bennett) Odes, Epodes, Carmen 
eculare; Horatian meters; written translations, collateral read- 
x sight reading. Freshman year, second semester. Te ed, 


” 


at 9:30. Professor Colcord. bet y 

BS’ and BO’. Latin Composition. (1 hour each.) Required 
all making Latin their major. Freshman year, both semesters. 
}at 11:15. Professor Colcord. 

C7. Priny. (3 hours.) (Westcott) Letters, Tacitus, (Gude- 
an) Agricola and Germania. Collateral readings, history of 
oman satire. Sophomore year, first semester. T, The Svat 
30. Professor Colcord. 

C8. Prautus. (3 hours.) Captivi, Trinummus, Terence, 
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Adelphoi, Andria. Collateral readings, study of early Rom: 
comedy and fragments of early Latin. Sophomore year, se 
ond semester. T, Th, S, at 8:30. Professor Colcord. 

C7’ and C8’. Latrn Composition. (1 hour each.) Connect 
narrative. Required of all making Latin their major. Pr 
requisites: Latin B5’ and B6’. Sophomore year, both semeste: 
M, at 1:15. Professor Colcord. 

D9. Cicero. (3 hours.) Letters, Tusculan Disputatior 
Roman satire; Persius, Martial and Juvenal, selections. Histo 
of Roman satire. Junior and Senior years, first semester. ] 
at 3:15; W, F, at 9:30. Professor Colcord. | 

D10.  Carutitus; Lucretius; TrsuLttus; Propertius; Ovr 
Lucan (Crowell.) (3 hours.) Selections. Topics in outli 
of Roman literature. Junior and Senior years, second semesté 
M, at 3:15; W, F, at 9:30. Professor Colcord. | 

Dil. Tacirus. (3 hours.) Histories and Annals, Juni 
and Senior years, first semester. (Not given in 1916-1917 
Professor Colcord. | 

D12. Vercit. (3 hours.) Bucolics and Aeneid, Books VI 
XII. Ovid. Selections. Christian and Latin Hymns. Juni 
and Senior years, second semester. (Not given in 1916-1917 
Professor Colcord. 

D13 and D14. Latin Composition. (1 hour each.) Origin 
papers. Required of those making Latin their major. Pr 
requisites: Latin C7’ and C8’. Junior and Senior years, bo 
semesters. Hours to be arranged with the instructor. Profe 
sor Colcord. . | 


Biblical Literature 


GENERAL BIBLE STUDY 


Though courses B3, B5, C5 and C6 are complete in themselve 
no hours or credits are accepted for graduation unless at lea 
two courses are completed. 

Al and A2. CoNnTENTS oF THE BisLE. (1 hour each.) TI 
purpose is to make the student acquainted with the conten 
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ie English Bible. The material, style and purpose of the 
yus facts will be discussed. Freshman year, both semesters. 
t 1:15. Professor Colcord. 


. Tue PRESERVATION AND TRANSMISSION OF THE OLD 
‘AMENT. (1 hour.) A _ general study of the manuscripts, 
ons and other authorities, together with the history of 
cal translations. Sophomore year, first semester. W, at 
. Mr. Marriott. 

| Tur PRESERVATION AND TRANSMISSION OF THE NEW 
tameNT. (1 hour.) A general study of the manuscripts, 
ions and other authorities, together with the history of 
cal translations. Sophomore year, second semester. W, at 

Professor Norton. 


5 Op TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION. Historical and Literary 
ly of the Old Testament. (1 hour.) Lectures, reading 
sted portions of the Old Testament narrative, and the read- 
of a brief volume of Old Testament Introduction. Junior 
first semester. F, at 2:15. Professor Parker. 


c 


5 New TeEstaAMENT IntRopucTION. (1 hour.) An_ intro- 
ion to the historical study of the New Testament writings, 
yosing to give briefly the theories of origin of the various 
<s and of the formation of the collection called “The New 
tament.” Junior year, second semester. F, at 2415. Mr: 
‘riot. 

7 and C8. Tue TEACHINGS oF JESUS. (1 hour each.) The 
rces of our knowledge of the life of Jesus, the critical prob- 
s involved in a study of these sources, and a systematic 
ly of the life and teachings of Jesus in the light of his own 
and ours. Lectures and text-book. Open to Seniors, and 
Juniors with permission of instructor. Both semesters. By 
(315. Mr. Wark. 


BIBLICAL: HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


'21-B22, AncieNT ORIENTAL History AND LITERATURE. (3 
irs each.) The beginnings of the earliest civilization, and 
development in the lands of the Biblical environment, in- 


; 
} 
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cluding Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt, Persia and Palestine. 
background for a comprehensive study of Biblical History < 
Literature. Sophomore year, both semesters. M, at 2 “15% 
F, at 8:30. Professor Stearns. 


C23. Hesrew History anp Literature. (3 hours.) Fr 
early Semitic times: in history, to the capture of Jerusalem 
Titus; in literature, to the completion of the Old Testam 
canon. Junior and Senior years, first semester. M, at 3: 
W, F, at 9:30. Professor Stearns. 


C24. Earty Curistran History anp Literature. (3 hour 
The development during the first four centuries. Junior 2 
Senior years, second semester. M, at 3:15; W, F, at 9: 
Professor Stearns. 


C28. CuristriAN Missions. (3 hours.) History of efforts 
extend the knowledge of biblical literature, with special 
tention to modern missionary movements. Junior and Sen 
years, second semester. M, at 1:15; W, F, at 7:30. Profes 
Stearns. 


D25. History or Reticions. (3 hours.) Development 
the great religious systems of the world, with such ethi 
analysis as may be necessary for comparisons with bibli 
values. The object is to widen historical information, and 
emphasize the place the Bible holds in religion. Junior 2 
Senior years, first semester. (Not given in 1916-1917.) Prof 


sor Stearns. | 


D26. History oF CuristiAnity. (3 hours.) The histori 
development of Christianity into a world religion. Lect 
course with required readings. Junior and Senior years, s 
ond semester. (Not given in 1916-1917.) Professor Stearns 


C31. Heprew Grammar. (3 hours.) A course for beg 
ners. Exercises in reading and writing Hebrew. Prerequisi 
A B course in either Greek, Latin or German. Junior a 
Senior years, first semester. To be given if elected by a si 
ficient number. Hours to be arranged with the instruct! 
Professor Stearns. 
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32. Heprew Reapincs. (3 hours.) Translations of rep- 
sntative selections from Old Testament Literature, to enable 
‘student to read the Hebrew Bible intelligently. Prerequisite: 
lical Literature, C31. Junior and Senior years, second 
‘ester. Hours to be arranged with instructor. Professor 
arns. 

‘33. Ture Porerry oF THE Biste. (3 hours.) With special 
ly of portions of Isaiah, The Psalms, and Job. Junior and 
ior years, first semester. M, at 1:15; W, F, at 7:30. Pro- 
sor Stearns. | 

42. Semitic InstITUTIONS AND CuLTuRE. (3° hours.) 
‘cialized studies in Semitic customs, arts and letters, more 
jess connected with Old Testament history. Prerequisite: 
? or C23. Junior and Senior years, second semester. (Not 
en in 1916-1917.) Professor Stearns. 


English 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND RHETORIC 


‘tudents who elect English Language as a major are required 
offer English C41, D42 and D44; and, from the Department 
English Literature, English B3 or B3a and B4. The require- 
nts for the major in English Literature are stated under that 
vartment. Advice as to other work should be sought from 
head of the Department. Students will be admitted to C 
1 D courses in this Department who have done satisfactory 
tk in B and C courses in the Department of English Liter- 
re. . 


\21 and A22. Composition. (2 hours each.) A study of 
: elements of effective prose composition. Lectures and 
ilysis of illustrative specimens selected from masters of prose 
le to assist the student in securing a knowledge of the prin- 
les of good writing. These principles applied constantly in 
me writing. Individual conferences with the instructor. An 
ort is made to adapt the work to the degree of proficiency 
‘the student. To this end the better students are registered 
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in sections designated as A2la and A22a, the others in . 
and A22b. Students deficient in English A21 and A22 ma 
required to take English B24. Required in all courses; F; 
man year, eight divisions, two hours a week, both semester: 
W, F, at 7:30; II. Th, S, at 7:30; Ti]. W, F, ate 
S. at 9:30; V. M, W, at 11:15; VI. Ty Phat ee 
F, at 1:15; VIII. W, F, at 2:15. Assistant Proressamuem 
Mr. Edwards and Mr. Perkins. 


A35 and A36. ELEMENTARY PusBLic ApprEss. (2 hours e 
An elementary course designed to acquaint the student witl 
own needs. Frequent practice given in simple reading, decl 
tion, and extempore speaking. The aim is to make the - 
and body responsive to thought and feeling. Individual defi 
cies pointed out, and modes of correction prescribed. Fresl 
year, both semesters. I. M, at 8:30; W, at 2:15. IL. J 
2:15; W, at 8:30) Mr. Edwards: 


B23. Composition. (3 hours.) Introductory study of 
short-story, the essay, and literary criticism. Frequent ori 
work. Conferences. Open only to those who have made 
grade or better in English A2la and A22a. Sophomore 
first semester. M, at 3:15; W, F, at 9:30. Protesson sim, 
and Mr. Perkins. 


B24a and B24b. Composition. (2 hours each.) A cour 
continuation of English A21 and A22. For those who . 
further study of composition. May be required of any 


dents deficient in English. Sophomore year, both seme 
Te th at il:i5e-Mry edwards: 


C25. Journatism. (3 hours.) A study of the forms 
methods of newspaper writing. Special consideration of re’ 
ing, the news story, the special article, the editorial, news} 
style, editing. Junior and Senior years, first semester. } 
7:30 W, F, at7-1:15. (Mr. ‘Edwardsi 


C26. Essay. (3 hours.) Analytical and constructive « 
of the essay; frequent original work. Special attentio: 
form and clearness of expression. Open to Sophomores 
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yin an A grade in English B23. Junior and Senior years, 
ond semester. (Not given in 1916-1917.) 

)27. Lirerary Criticism. (3 hours.) A study of the prac- 
» of literary criticism in the nineteenth century for the pur- 
se of formulating a thorough critical background for the 
dy of literature. The theories and tenets of the various 
tools are studied and their bearings pointed out. Lectures. 
equent practice in critical writing. Junior and Senior years, 
‘ond semester. T, Th, S, at 8:30. Professor Frampton. 


~28. Tue Suort-Story. (3 hours.) A study of the form 

{1 technic of the short-story. Study of American short-story 

iters. Frequent original work. Open to Sophomores who 

ve had English B23. Junior and Senior years, second semes- 
M, at 3:15; W, F, at 9:30. Professor Frampton. 


D29 and D30. Composition Seminar. (3 hours each.) 
actice of various forms of creative work for a limited number 
advanced students. Students must obtain the written con- 
it of the teacher prior to registration. Junior and Senior 
ars, both semesters. T, at 3:15 and 4:15; F, at 8:30. Pro- 
ssor Frampton. 

B31. ARGUMENTATION. (3 hours.) A study of the elements 
“argumentation, the analysis of propositions and evidence and 
awing of briefs. Practice debates. Sophomore year, first 
mester. T, Th, S, at 8:30. Mr. Edwards. 


B32. Pusrtic Appress. (3 hours.) A study of the forms of 
blic address. The ends of speech such as clearness, action, 
d belief are taken up to determine selection of material and 
athod of presentation. The aim is to give the student reason- 
le control of himself before an audience while effectively 
esenting clear and convincing thought. Lectures. Frequent 
eaking before the class. Prerequisite to English C34. Soph- 
tore year, second semester. Path Sat :3:30. MroEdwards: 
C33. ApvANcep ARGUMENTATION. (3 hours.) A_ study of 
€ principles of argumentation, the tests of evidence, briefing 
d the structure of the forensic. Of especial value to those 
oking forward to the law as a profession. (Not given in 
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1916-1917.) Junior and Senior years, second semester. ] 
fessor Frampton. 


C34. PracticAL Pusiic SPEAKING. (3 hours.) The 
tempore method is used to train in the rapid formulation 
thought and its attractive and effective presentation. Cur 
topics and questions of general interest are assigned in ady: 
as material for the class discussion, but the choice of langi 
is left largely to the moment of speaking. Other topics 
assigned at the time of speaking. Prerequisite: English | 
Junior and Senior years, second semester. M, W, F, at 11 
Mr. Edwards. | 


C41. Awncto-Saxon. (3 hours.) A study of Anglo-Sa 
grammar and the selections in Bright’s “Reader.” Require 
students whose major is English. Given in alternate y 
Junior and Senior years, first semester. T, Th, S, at 1] 
Professor Frampton. 


D42. Browutr. (3 hours.) <A study of the text of Beor 
and of Anglo-Saxon versification. Lectures. Required of t 
whose major is English Language. Prerequisite: English | 
Given in alternate years. Junior and Senior years, se 
semester. T, Th, S, at 11.15.. Professor Frampton, 


D44. CuHaucer. (3 hours.) <A linguistic and literary s 
of Chaucer. Lectures. Thesis. It is desirable, though 
necessary, that those who elect this course shall have | 
English C41 and English B3a. Given in alternate years. | 
quired of those whose major is English Language. Junior | 
Senior years, second semester. (Not given in 1916-16) 


Professor Frampton. 


ENGLISH LYTERAG Ui 


Students who make English Literature their Major sul 
are required to take from the Department of English Lang) 
courses C41 and C42, and from the Department of En| 
Literature courses B3 and B4, C7 or C8, two courses from. 
C10, C19 and D20, and two courses from D5, D6, D15 and 
They should consult the head of the department regarding | 
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nice of courses and other work. The requirements for the 
ijor in English Language are given under that department. 
Courses in English Literature Al and A2 are provided primar- 
for Freshmen who enter with less than four years of pre- 
ratory literature. Freshmen with a knowledge of English 
story and with four years of preparatory literature, may 
sister in courses B3, B3a and B4. 

Al and A2. NinereeNTH CENTURY ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
TERATURE. (3 hours each.) Characteristic literary forms 
d writers of the century. Special attention to those prose 
oductions reappearing in other departments, as history, or- 
ory, and argument. Intensive study of selected masterpieces. 
-eshman year, both semesters. I. T, iecat sG0; "Ll... 1, 
h, S, at 9:30. Professor Stearns. 

B3 and B4. DeEvELopMENT OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. (3 hours 
ich.) A careful study of the historical and literary evolution 
> English literature from its beginning to the middle of the 
ghteenth century. Lectures, class discussions, and individual 
ypers. A working knowledge of English history is assumed. 
rerequisites: English Al and A2 or equivalent. Sophomore 
ad Freshman years, both semesters. I. 7 eebin>, at 8730; 11. 
Wai, S, at 11:15. Professor Spalding. 

B3a. MeprevAL LITERATURE. (3 hours.) A course in com- 
arative literature in translation with special attention to the 
elations between England and the Continent. Recommended 
5 those who major in English Language, as preparation for 
‘nglish D44. Open to those who have a knowledge of English 
istory. Sophomore year, first semester. T, iene ath dU: 
’rofessor Frampton. 

B13 and B14. Greek LirerATURE AND Lire. (3 hours each.) 
he same as Greek B13 and B14. In exceptional cases this 
ourse may be substituted for B3 and B4. Sophomore and 
unior years, both semesters. T, Th, S, at 9:30. Professor 
Jorton. 

One course in English prose, either C7 or C8, is required of 
ill whose major is English Literature. 
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C7. EnctisH Essayists rrom Bacon to ArNoLp. (3 hour: 
Historical development with analytical and interpretative stu 
of selected essays. Junior and Senior years, first semest 
M, at 9:30; W, F, at 3:15. Professor Spalding. 

C8. EnertisH Nover. (3 hours.) Careful reading of twel 
to fifteen classic novels, with interpretative and critical study 
a few. This course presupposes a fair acquaintance with V 
torian fiction. Junior and Senior years, second semester. 
at 9:30; W, F, at 3:15. Professor Spalding: 

Two courses in English poetry are required of those whxc 
major is English Literature. Under exceptional conditions € 
and C19 may be given as D courses. 


C9. ENGLISH POETRY OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEEN! 
CENTURIES; Poetics. (3 hours.) Study of the scientific a 
artistic structure of English verse. General survey of peri 
Intensive study of Milton or Pope. Junior and Senior yea 
alternate years, first semester. (Not given in 1916-1917.) Pi 
fessor Spalding. 

C10. EnciisH Poetry or Romantic Periop. (3 hour: 
Comparative study of contributions of poetry of nature a 
society. Special study of Wordsworth, and other selected wr 
ers of this period. Junior and Senior years, alternate yea’ 
second semester. (Not given in 1916-1917.) Professor Spaldi: 


C19. EnctisH Poetry or VicrortAn Ace. (3 hours.) Poe 
cal trend and achievements of the century. Special study | 
Browning or Tennyson. Junior and Senior years, altern: 
years, first semester. T, Th, S, at 9:30. Professor Spal 


D20. Present-Day EnctisH Poetry. (3 hours.) Semir 
study of recent poets most sensibly shaping and expressing cc 
temporary poetical philosophy and usage. Open to stude1 
who have taken the equivalent of two courses in poetry a 
have the written consent of the instructor. Junior and Seni 
years, alternate years, second semester. T, Th, S)atuee 
Professor Spalding. | 

D5. SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES AND Earty ‘TRAGEDIES. 
hours.) Special attention to Shakespeare’s relations to 1 
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matic influences of his period. Reading of all comedies. 
dy of two selected plays representative of his early material 
methods. Junior and Senior years, first semester. M, at 
3; W, F, at 8:30. Professor Spalding. 


(6. SHAKESPEARE’S LATER TRAGEDIES AND Romances. (3 
rs.) Analytical and interpretative study of representative 
mas from each group. Individual theses upon phases of 
kkespeare’s mature genius and dramatic art. Junior and 
dor years, second semester. M, at 215s We Fat 6:30. 
fessor Spalding. 

)15. SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLISH CHRONICLE AND GREEK AND 
an Prays. (3 hours.) Consideration of historical material 
| its relation to Elizabethan drama. Junior and Senior 
rs, first semester. Alternates with English D5. (Not given 
1916-1917.) Professor Spalding. 

)16. SHAKESPEARE’S REPRESENTATIVE DRAMAS. Seminar 
se in Shakespearean criticism, editing and stage presentation. 
srequisite English D5 or D15 and D6. Senior year, second 
vester. Alternates with English D6. (Not given in 1916- 
7.) Professor Spalding. 

)12. History or THE EncLtisH DRAMA FRoM 1550 to 1642. 
hours.) A study of the development of the English drama 
m 1550 to the closing of the theatres by the Puritans with 
‘ial reference to Shakespeare’s contemporaries. | Comple- 
ntary to English D5 and D6. Junior and Senior years, sec- 
1 semester. (Not given in 1916-1917.) Professor Frampton. 


Germanic Languages and Literatures 
GERMAN 


Al and A2. ELementary Course. (3 hours each.) Intend- 
especially for Freshmen who offer no modern language. By 
> constant use of the language in the class-room the student 
stimulated from the outset to think in German. Thorough 
ill in grammar and composition throughout the year; mem- 
izing of poetic and also prose selections; reading of a con- 
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siderable body of simpler stories and poems. Freshman j 
both semesters. I. M, at 3:15; W, FB, at 9:30; [1 
at 8:30. Assistant Professor Matlock. 


A13 and B14. InrermepIaTe Course. (3 hours each.) Gi 
mar, composition, reading of prose and poetry, memorizin; 
the latter. Primarily for those entering with only one 
of recommended German. May be required of others 
show special need of the type of drill given. Freshman 
Sophomore years, both semesters. I. M, at 8:30; W, F 
2:15; II. T, Th, S, at 9:30. Protessogen cen 


B3. Pros—E NARRATIVE AND Drama. (3 hours.) Readin; 
more advanced short stories or a novel, and a drama. Gi 
matical analysis, short essays in German on assigned to 
sight reading, discussion of text in German, the student b 
expected to grow in ability to use the language freely. 
requisites: German Al and A2 or two years of elemer 
German. Freshman and Sophomore years, three divisions, 
semester. I. M, at 1:15; W, F, at 7:30; Il) Mae 
F, at 8:30. Assistant Professor Matlock. | 

B4. Scuitter. (3 hours.) Reading of selected ballads 
other poems of Schiller, Lied von der Glocke, and Maria St 
Prerequisite: German B3. Freshman and Sophomore y 
two divisions, second semester. I. M, at 1:15; W, F 
7:30; II. M, at 2:15; W, F, at 8:30, © Assistantess ee 
Matlock. | 

Bl’ and B2’. German Composition. (1 hour each.) Si 
prose narrative and conversation. Review of fundamental 
grammar. May be required of those deficient in Gen 
Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. T, at 1: 
Associate Professor Churchill. : 


B3’ and B4’. German Composition. (1 hour each.) : 
vanced narrative prose, based on Wiehr’s Composition. 
students of good standing. Freshman and Sophomore y 
both semesters. Th, at 11:15. Associate Professor Chur 


C9. German Novet or THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


hours.) Lectures on the development of the German N 
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readings from works of Haupt, Eichendorff, Freytag, 
rbach. Prerequisites: German B3 and B4 or equivalent. 
homore and Junior years, first semester. T, Th, S, at 7:30. 
fessor Bissell. 


10. GERMAN NoveL oF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. (Con- 
ed.) (3 hours.) Lectures continued; readings from the 
ks of Ludwig, Spielhagen, Keller, Storm, Frenssen. Pre- 
tisite: German C9. Sophomore and Junior years, second 
ester. T, Th, S, at 7:30. Professor Bissell. 


9 and C10’. GrRMAN CoMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION. (1 
r each.) Required of those making German their major. 
requisites: German B3 and B4 or equivalent, and German 
und B4’. Sophomore and Junior years, both semesters. F, 
):30. Professor Bissell. 


19. Apvancep GERMAN Prose. (3 hours.) Reading of care- 
y selected addresses by Emperor William, Carl Schurz, von 
tke, Bismarck and other men of note, and other selections 
ch offer a rich and varied vocabulary in the general fields 
political science, history, criticism and philosophy and science. 
requisites: German B3 and B4, or equivalent. Sophomore 
Junior years, first semester. T, Th, S, at 9:30. Assistant 
fessor Matlock. 


20. ApvANCED GERMAN Prose. (3 hours.) A continuation 
German C19. Prerequisite: German C19. Sophomore and 
jor years, second semester. T, Th, S, at 9:30. Assistant 
fessor Matlock. 


)5. Lessinc. (3 hours.) Lectures on Lessing’s life, works 
| influence. Reading of his principal dramas and portions 
Laocoon and other prose works. Junior and Senior years, 
t semester. M, W, F, at 11:15. Professor Bissell. 


%6. Gortur. (3 hours.) Lectures on Goethe’s life, works 
1 place in literature, relation to Schiller. Reading of Faust, 
rt I, and at least two other works. Prerequisite: German 
. Junior and Senior years, second semester. Mo W,. F,oat 
15. Professor Bissell. 
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D7. OUTLINE CouRSE IN THE History oF GERMAN LITERAT 
AND LANGUAGE TO THE AGE oF LEssinG. (3 hours.) Lecti 
supplemented by assigned readings from the great medieval e 
Prerequisites: German C9 and C10 or equivalent. Junior 
Senior years, first semester. (Not given in 1916-1917.) f} 
fessor Bissell and Assistant Professor Matlock. 


D8. CONTINUATION oF D7 From LESSING TO THE DEATH 
GortHe. (3 hours.) Reading of representative works of I 
sing, Schiller and Goethe. Prerequisite: German D7. Ju 
and Senior years, second semester. (Not given in 1916-19 
Professor Bissell and Assistant Professor Matlock. 


Dll. Scientiric GERMAN. (3 hours.) Based on Hod 
Course and Brandt and Day’s Reader. Assignments from 
works of. scientific writers. Intended primarily for those p 
ning to do graduate work leading to the degree of Doctor 
Philosophy. Prerequisites: German C9 and C10 or equival 
Junior and Senior years, second semester. T, Th, S, at 8 
Professor Bissell. 


D12. German Composition. (3 hours.) Advanced cot 
required of all who desire the recommendation of the Dep 
ment as teachers. Prerequisites: Two years of college ( 
man, including German C9’ and C10’. Junior and Senior ye 
first semester. W, at 8:30 and 9:30; F, at 8:30) (Pram 
Bissell. , 


Romance Languages and Literatures 


FRENCH 


Al. ELEMENTARY Course. (3 hours.) Aldrich and Fost 
Elementary French. Reading of easy prose and poetry; gf: 
matical analysis, composition and dictation. Freshman 
Sophomore years, three divisions, first semester. I. M, at 1). 
W, F, at 7:30. II. M, at 3:15; W; Fat 9:30) nn 
at 11:15. Associate Professor Jones and Assistant Profes 
Pecker. : 


A2. Mopern ProsE AND Drama. (3 hours.) Continuai 
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French Al. Selected readings from Daudet, Coppée, Loti, 
abe and others. Grammatical reviews, composition and dic- 
ion; sight reading. Freshman and Sophomore years, three 
sions, second semester. I. M, at 1:15; W, F, at 7:30. 1a 
Meats. W, F, at 9:30. Ill. T, Th, S, at 11:15. Associate 
ofessor Jones and Assistant Professor Pecker. 


B3. Frencu NoveL oF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. (3 hours.) 
ading of selected masterpieces of De Vigny, Balzacja Sand, 
udet and others; lectures, essays and composition. Prerequt- 
e: French A2 or equivalent. “Freshman and Sophomore 
ars, first semester. I. T, Th, S, at 7:30; II. Matec Lav, 
at 8:30. Assistant Professor Pecker. 


C4. Frencu Novet or THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. (3 hours.) 
yntinuation of French B3. Prerequisite: French B3 or equiv- 
“nt. Freshman and .Sophomore years, second semester. I. 
Mees at 7-30; 11. M, at 2:15; W, ‘Ff, at 8:30. Assistant 
‘ofessor Pecker. 

B3’.. GrammaticaL AwNAtysis. (2 hours.) A course in 
‘ench composition required of those making Romance Lan- 
ages their major. Prerequisite: French Al and A2. Fresh- 
an and Sophomore years, first semester. M, W, at P15: 
ssistant Professor Pecker. 

C4’. Composition AND Diction. (2 hours.) Required of 
ose making Romance Languages their major. Prerequisite : 
rench B3’. Freshman and Sophomore years, second semester. 
, W, at 11:15. Assistant Professor Pecker. 


D5. Crassic Drama. (3 hours.) Reading of Corneille’s 
olyeucte, Racine’s Athalie, Moliére’s Tartufe; essays and sight 
ading continued; lectures upon the literary history of the 
riod. This course, and all to follow, are conducted entirely in 
rench. Alternates with French D7. - Prerequisites: French 
3 and C4. Junior and Senior years, first semester. M, at 
15; W, F, at 7:30. Associate Professor Jones. 

D6. Frencu Prose or THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (3 hours.) 
elections from Bossuet, Descartes, Pascal, La Pruyére, Mme. 
e Séviené, etc.; essays and lectures upon the history of French 
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literature, continued. Alternates with French D8. Prereq 
sites: French B3 and C4. Junior and Senior years, seco 
semester. M, at 1:15; W, F, at 7:30. Associate Professor Jon 


D7. LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. (3 hour: 
Selections from Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Beaumarcha 
etc. Essays and sight reading; lectures upon the literary h 
tory of the period. Alternates with French D5. Prerequisite 
French B3 and C4. Junior and Senior years, first semest 
(Not given in 1916-1917.) Associate Professor Jones. 


D8. Romantic ScHoot. (3 hours.) Readings from Hug 
Alfred de Musset, Lamartine, etc.; significance and influence 
the Romantic movement; essays and lectures upon the histo 
of French literature continued. Prerequisites: French | 
and C4. Alternates with French D6. Junior and Senior yea 
second semester. (Not given in 19161917.) Associate Pt 
fessor Jones. 


D7’ and D8’. ConveRSATION, PHONETICS AND ADVANCED CO: 
POSITION. (2 hours each.) An advanced conversational cour 
required of those specializing in French, and must be accompa 
ied by a D course in literature. Junior and Senior years, bo 
semesters. T, at 1:15 and 2:15. Assistant Professor Pecker. 


SPANISH 


B21. ELEMENTARY Course. (3 hours.) Hills & Ford’s Spa 
ish grammar. Padre Isla’s Gil Blas de Santillana. Conversatic 
composition and dictation. Sophomore and Junior years, fi1 
semester. T, Th, S, at-8:30. Assistant Professor Peckem 


B22. Mopern Prose AND DRAMA. (3 hours.) Alarcon’s 
Capitan Veneno or El Sombrero de tres Picos; Echegaray, 
locura 6 santidad; Bretén; Quién es ella? Becquer’s Tales a 
Poems. Conversation and dictation; Umphrey’s Spanish Pro 
Composition. Sophomore and Junior years, second semest 
T, Th, S, at 8:30. Assistant Professor Pecker. 


C23. CONTEMPORARY SPANISH Nove. (3 hours.) Selectio 
from the works of Galddés, Valdés, Blasco Ibafiez and othe: 
Essays and résumés in Spanish; conversation based up 
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Ila’s Spanish Daily Life. Prerequisites: Spanish B21 and 
or equivalent. Sophomore and Junior years, first semester. 
“h, S, at 9:30. Associate Professor Jones. 
4 CoNTEMPORARY SPANISH NoveL. (3 hours.) Continua- 
of C2. Reading from Valera, Pereda, Pardo Bazan and 
rs. Lectures in Spanish; essays and résumés. Sophomore 
Junior years, second semester. T, Th, S, at 9:30. Asso- 
> Professor Jones. 
23’ and C24’. ComposiTION AND COMMERCIAL CORRESPOND- . 
e. (1 hour each.) Prerequisites: Spanish B21 and B22. 
uired of those specializing in Spanish. A course in advanced 
position and epistolary usages. Sophomore and Junior years, 
1 semesters. F, at 2:15. Associate Professor Jones. 
25. Tue Ciassic Drama. (3 hours.) Selections from Lope 
Vega, Tirso de Molina, Calderén de la Barca. Lectures upon 
history of Spanish literature. This course, as well as D26, 
ducted entirely in Spanish. Prerequisite: Spanish C24 or 
ivalent. Junior and Senior years. M, eo eate tl 15; As- 
iate Professor Jones. 
126. SPANISH PROSE OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH 
vturtes. (3 hours.) Readings from Cervantes; El Quijote 
the Novelas Ejemplares; the picaresque novel ; Lazarillo de 
‘mes. Lectures continued. Prerequisite: Spanish C24 or 
ivalent. Junior and Senior years, second semester. M, W, 
at 11:15. Associate Professor Jones. 


ITALIAN 


331. ELEMENTARY Course. (3 hours.) Young’s Italian 
ammar. De Amicis’ Cuore; Goldoni’s La Locandiera. Drill 
pronunciation; composition and dictation. Junior and Sen- 
years, first semester. M, at 9:30; W, F, at 3:15. Associate 
ofessor Jones. 

332, ELementTARY Course. (3 hours.) Continuation of Ital- 
. B31. Manzoni’s I promessi Sposi; Silvio Pellico’s Le mie 
igioni; short stories and plays from modern authors. Grand- 
nt’s Italian Prose Composition; conversation and dictation. 
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Junior and Senior years, second semester. M, at 9:30; W 
at 3:15. Associate Professor Jones. 


C33. Itatian -Ciassics. (3 hours.) Boccaccio, Petra 
Ariosto and Tasso. Lectures upon the history of Italian lit 
ture. Prerequisite: Italian B32 or equivalent. Junior and $ 
ior years, first semester. (Not given in 1916-1917.) Assoc 
Professor Jones. 


D34. Crassics. (Continued.) (3 hours.) Dante’s Infe 
“with selections from the Purgatorio and Paradiso. Flami 
study of the Divine Comedy. Essays and lectures contin 
Prerequisite: Italian B32 or equivalent. Junior and Ser 
years, second semester. (Not given in 1916-1917.) Assoc 
Professor Jones. 


Fine Arts 
ART 


Credit is given toward graduation for courses in art, provi 
the work is sufficiently advanced and the requirements are } 
as to the readings and attendance on lectures dealing with 
history and theory of art. Three hours of credit involve | 
two-hour lessons in class and five hours of practice per we 
Practice work is done in the studio, save as from time to ti 
work outside is arranged by the instructor, and all practice w 
is criticized by the instructor. Attendance on lectures is s 
stituted at times for one of the weekly practice hours. ; 

The following description of courses is suggestive only, 
the work varies slightly from year to year, as the needs of | 
individual classes demand. 

All courses except Art Bll and B12 are given by As 
Professor Jenkins, the head of the Department. : 

Al. (3 hours.) Drawing from casts and objects; paint 
in water colors over charcoal; color problems in hues, tints, 
tensities and values; painting still life from objects. Freshn 
year, first semester. 


A2. (3 hours.) Design—pure and applied; landscape < 
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vers from nature in water color and pastels. Freshman year, 
ond semester. 

33. (3 hours) Drawing from cast—full-length figure; ap- 
id perspective; wash painting in water colors for architectural 
ign. Sophomore year, first semester. 

34. (3 hours.) Designing book covers and commercial ad- 
tising; pen and ink rendering. Sophomore year, second 
1ester. 

5. (3 hours.) Anatomy of head; drawing head from life 
charcoal; head and figure in pen and ink; painting from 
1 life in oil colors. Junior year, first semester. 

6. (3 hours.) Anatomy of full-length figure; particular at- 
tion given to construction rather than finished drawings. 
inting in oil colors. Junior year, second semester. 

97. (3 hours.) Drawing and painting; portrait and figure 
m life; landscape from nature. Senior year, first semester. 
8. (3 hours.) Drawing and painting; portrait and figure; 
wers and landscape. Senior year, second semester. 

39 and B10. Art ApprecrtATION. (1 hour each.) Lectures 
1 assigned readings. The course covers the critical study of 
sterpieces, home decoration, church adornment and art in 
sss. The terminology and technique of all lines of art are 
ly discussed. Credit is given only when accompanied by Art 
and B4, or C5 and C6, or D7 and D8, or by a special course 
Art involving one two-hour lesson and four hours of practice 
rk per week. For this special course two hours additional 
dit per semester are given. Prerequisites: Art Al and Adz. 
phomore, Junior and Senior years, both semesters. M. at 11 e15: 
Courses in Graphics, Machine Drawing, Descriptive Geometry, 
d Perspective are described under the Department of En- 
leering. 

Bll. History or Art. (3 hours.) Outline study of Greek 
An attempt will be made to trace the historic development 
the various forms of Greek art through its chief periods. 
nior and Senior years, first semester. M, T, Th, at 4-15, 
ofessor Norton. 
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B12. History or Art. (3 hours.) Outline study of Goth 
and renaissance architecture, sculpture and painting. Junior ai 
Senior years, second semester. (Not given in 1916-1917 
Professor Spalding. 


MUSIC 


History AND THEORY oF MUSIC 


Courses in the history and theory of music are granted crec 
on the same basis as other college studies, and proficient st 
dents may major in either theoretical or applied music und 
conditions arranged in consultation with the head of the d 
partment. 


Al and A2. ELEMENTARY Music AND EAR TRAINING. 
hours each.) A course dealing with the rudiments of music, i 
cluding notations, rhythm, intervals, scales and definitions 
terms. Extended work in ear-training, aiming to teach diserit 
inative listening, is conducted by an assistant. A text is usé 
Three recitations to count as two hours. Freshman and Sop 
omore years, two divisions, both semesters. I. T, Th, S, 
7:30; II... M, at 9:30; W, F, at 3:15. o Miss) Pasmore: 


B3 and B4. MusicaL History Anp ApprRECIATION. (3 how 
each.) ‘Lectures are given on the development of music fro 
its earliest stages. The history of church music, of opera, a1 
oratorio; biographical sketches of famous composers, with de 
cription of their principal works. Recitals, to aid in appreci 
tion, are given bi-weekly. A text-book is used. Sophomo 
year, both semesters. M, at 8:30; W, F, at 2:15. Miss West. 


B5 and B6. Harmony. (3 hours each.) <A study of interva 
scales, chord construction and their relation. An abundance 
excerpts are examined. Especial emphasis is laid upon t 
harmonization of melodies, as well as practical application 
the. key-board of the principles involved. Creative work is e 
couraged from the beginning. The new text by Carolyn . 
Alchin is used. Prerequisite: Music Al and A2, and an el 
mentary knowledge of the pianoforte. Sophomore and Juni 
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me both semesters. I. T, Th, S, at 11:15; II. M, at 3:15; 
mat 9:30. Mr. Evans. 


7 and C8. Composition I. (3 hours each.) The first 
1ester will be devoted to a study of Simple Counterpoint of 
species in two, three and four voices. The aim is to develop 
hnique in smooth voice leading. Creative work in the simpler 
ms of Free Composition is undertaken in the second semester. 
srequisite, Music B5 and B6. Junior and Senior years, both 
nesters. T, Th, S, at 9:30. Assistant Professor Hartley. 


9 and D10. Composition II. (3 hours each.) Original work 
ding up to the Sonata form constitutes the basis of this 
irse. Prerequisite: Music C7 and C8. Junior and Senior 
irs, both semesters. M, W, F, at 11:15. Assistant Professor 
rtley. 


“11. Form. (3 hours.) The essentials of Form in musical 
nposition: sentence, phrase, motif, rhythm and modulation. 
nthetical study of simple forms. Analysis of Canon, Fugue, 
nata, etc., and study of chamber music. A text book is used. 
erequisites: Music B5 and B6. Junior and Senior years, 
st semester. (Not given in 1916-1917.) 


12. MusicaL ApprEcIATION. (3 hours.) A-course covering 
isical appreciation may be given the second semester if there 
demand. No prerequisites. (Not ‘given in 1916-1917.) 


APPLIED MusIc 


As previously stated, proficient students may major in either 
soretical or applied music, under conditions arranged in con- 
tation with the head of the department. 

The student will be enrolled for credit, only upon written 
itement from the head of the department concerned that suf- 
ient ability and advancement have been shown in the Profic- 
icy Tests (listed below) to warrant such credit. The work 
ist be accompanied or preceded by the theoretical courses Al, 
2, and B5, B6. Two half hour lessons weekly are required as 
€ minimum for which credit is allowed. Under these con- 
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ditions the applied work is rated as two hours for & 
semester. Not more than ten such hours may be coun 
toward the degree. 

PROFICIENCY TESTS 


(1) Simple major and minor scales at moderate tempo. 

(2) Sight reading—hymn tune or second grade piece. 

(3) Memory test: 

Vorce—(Consult head of this department.) 

VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO. ViotA—One of the following compc 
tions: Vision, or Souvenir or Serenade by Drdla. Serenade 
Canzonetta by D’Ambrosio. Minuet and trio in D by Mozart 

Prano—One of Bach’s “Little Preludes.” This may be pla 
from score if the student presents also a memorized cc 
position of not lower than third grade difficulty. 

OrcAN—Same as piano with the addition of two of Bac 
“Two-Part Inventions” or one “Three-Part Invention.” Th 
may be played from score. 

All test work will be considered in estimating the stude 
sense of rhythm, phrasing, intonation, etc. 


Il. Mathematics, Physical and Biological 
‘ Sciences 


Mathematics and Astronomy 
MATHEMATICS 


The courses in mathematics designated Al and A2, A3 : 
B4, A5 and A6, A9 and A110, and B7 and B8 are intended | 
marily for Freshmen. Students who enter with credit for th 
and a half or four units of commended work in mathematics, 
cluding solid geometry and trigonometry, may take Mathema 
B7 and B8, or B13 and B14. Mathematics B7 and B8 are 
quired of students in engineering. Students who wish to t 
further work in mathematics, but who have not sufficient 
paration for the B courses, may take Mathematics Al and AZ 
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ind B4, or A9 and A110, according to their preparation and 
Mathematics A5 and A6 are intended primarily for those 
do not expect to take further work in the subject. 
Sorip Geometry. (3 hours.) The geometry of space 
original exercises and problems. Freshman year, first 
ister. T, Th, S, at 11:15. Assistant Professor Belcher. 


» PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. (3 hours.) Essential principles 
applications to problems in surveying. Freshman year, sec- 
semester. T, Th, S, at 11:15. Assistant Professor Belcher. 
3.B4. Arcepra. (3 hours each.) Review of fundamental 
mms and operations, quadratic equations, ratio, proportion 
variation, commensurable, incommensurable, and imaginary 
bers, progressions, permutations and combinations, binomial 
rem, series, undetermined coefficients, logarithms, determin- 
theory of equations. Freshman year, both semesters. M, 
15; W, F, at 9:30. Assistant Professor Belcher. Associate 
‘essor Russell. 
, and A6. ELEMENTARY ANALysis. (3 hours each.) A 
retical and historical study of some of the most interesting 
siples of mathematical analysis. Freshman year, two di- 
ms, both semesters. I. M, at 2:15; W, F, at 8:30; II. M, 
15; W, F, at 9:30. Assistant Professor Berry. 
), ALGEBRA. (3 hours.) A semester course in second year 
bra, designed for those who have studied algebra only a 
Freshman year, two divisions, first semester. I. M, at 
> W, F, at 8:30; II. M, at 8:30; W, F, at 2:15. Associate 
fessor Russell. 
(0. Triconometry. (3 hours.) The elements of plane trig- 
netry with practical problems. Freshman year, two divisions, 
nd semester. I. M, at 2:15; W, F, at 8:30; II. M, at 
- W, F, at 2:15. Associate Professor Russell. 
5. SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. (2 hours.) A general course 
ie essentials of spherical trigonometry, with applications in 
lesy and astronomy. Prerequisite: Plane trigonometry. 
homore and Junior years, first semester. T, Th, at 11:15. 
ciate Professor Russell. 
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B7. Awnatytic Geometry. (3 hours.) A course inp 
analytic geometry designed especially for students of ph), 
and engineering. Freshman and Sophomore years, first sei: 
ter. Assistant Professor Belcher. | 

B8. ANALyTIC GEOMETRY AND CatcuLus. (3 hours.) | 
introduction to differential calculus with applications to anal 
geometry and mechanics. Designed to follow Mathematics } 
Freshman and Sophomore years, second semester. Assis; 
Professor Belcher. ; | 

For the year 1916-1917 B7 and B8 may be combined with | 
and B14. | 

B13. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CatcuLus. (3 hours,) ' 
elementary course in the principles of co-ordinate geometry t 
the introduction to the differential calculus. Designed to | 
low Mathematics Al and A2, A3 and B4, or A9 and Al0. $) 
omore year, first semester. T, Th, S, at 9:30. Associate 
fessor Russell. | 

B14. DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CaLcuLus. (3 hours.) 
first course in the differential and integral calculus with a) 
cations chiefly to analytic geometry. Designed to follow M! 
ematics B13. Sophomore year, second semester. T, Th, | 
9:30. Associate Professor Russell. | 

C17-C18. ApvANCED ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS | 
hours each.) Fundamental processes in integration with} 
plications to analytic geometry and mechanics; functions of ° 
eral variables and space co-ordinates; partial differentia) 
differential equations. Sophomore and Junior years, both se‘ 
ters. M, at 2:15; W, F, at 8:30. Assistant Professor Bel 

For the year 1916-1917 this course may be combined with’ 
and D20. 

C19, DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. (3 hours. 
continuation .of Mathematics B14. Junior year, first semi! 
M, W, F, at 11:15. Associate Professor Russell. 

D20. THerory or Equations. (3 hours.) Analysis and | 
tion of higher algebraic equations; review of determinants i 
elementary reductions and processes, elimination and le 
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nsformations. Alternates with Mathematics D24. Junior 
1 Senior years, second semester. M, W, F, at 11:15. Asso- 
te Professor Russell. 


924. DIFFERENTIAL Eguations. (3 hours.) <A general course 
the theory and solution of differential equations. Junior 
{ Senior years, second semester. (Not given in 1916-1917.) 
sociate Professor Russell. 

The following cycle of courses is given to Juniors and Sen- 
s: Mathematics D25 and D26, Mathematics D27 and D28, 
d some form of Mathematics D21 and D22. At present but 
e of the three courses is given each year. 


D21 and D22. Hicuer ANAtysis. (3 hours each.) This 
urse is an extension of the more elementary analysis developed 
Mathematics B7, B8, C17 and C18. Its content differs from 
ar to year. Its purpose is by the study of the principles and 
tthods of some of the great modern mathematicians like 
uchy, Riemann, Clebsch and Gauss in certain subjects like the 
eory of functions or the general theory of algebraic curves, 
furnish an introduction to the realm of higher mathematics 
d to develop still further independence and power in sound 
ithematical reasoning. Junior and Senior years, both semes- 
-s. T, Th, S, at 8:30. Associate Professor Russell and Pro- 
ssor Brackett. 


D25 and D26. Awnatytic Mecuanics. (3 hours each.) Math- 
watical treatment of important principles in mechanics; appli- 
tions to numerous problems; discussion of general application 
analytic reasoning to other physical problems. Junior and 
nior years, both semesters. (Not given in 1916-1917.) Pro- 
ssor Brackett. 


D27 and D28. Projective Geometry. (3 hours each.) A 
ductive study of general projective geometry with attention 
the foundations of geometry. Junior and Senior years, both 
mesters. (Not given in 1916-1917.) Professor Brackett. 
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ASTRONOMY 


Bl and C2. GenERaL Astronomy. (3 hours each.) A g 
eral course of lectures and recitations in descriptive astrono: 
with regular evenings at the observatory, and simple obser 
tions systematically recorded in notebooks. This course is \ 
signed for students who have had only elementary courses 
physics, chemistry and trigonometry. Class room, two hour: 
week ; lecture and observatory amounting to one exercise a we 
Junior and Senior years, both semesters. M, W, F, at 11: 
Professor Brackett. 

For the year 1916-1917 Bl and C2 will be combined in a sin 
semester course. 


C3. Descriptive Astronomy. (3 hours.) A study of | 
essential facts and principles of astronomy with lectures a 
readings on the history of its development as a science and d 
cussion of theories of cosmogony and evolution. Systematic « 
servation of certain objects with the equatorial. This cou: 
is designed for students who have a working knowledge 
analytic geometry and calculus and of the more import 
principles in physical science; or it may be taken as an advance 
course by those who have had Astronomy Bl and C2. So 
preparation in free-hand and mechanical drawing also is vé 
desirable. Junior and Senior years, first semester. (Not giy 
in 1916-1917.) Professor Brackett. 


D4. THEORETICAL AND PracticAL Astronomy. (3 hour 
Spherical co-ordinates; least squares; determination of tin 
latitude and longitude with sextant and theodolite; regular ¢ 
servation work with equatorial and transit. Prerequisite 
Astronomy Bl and C2, or C3. This course may be taken 
conjunction with Astronomy B1 by students who have had si 
ficient preparation in mathematics and drawing. Ordinar 
alternates with Astronomy D6. Class room, one hour a wee 
lecture and observatory amounting to two exercises a wet 
Junior and Senior years. (Not given in 1916-1917.) Pi 
fessor Brackett. 
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6. AstropHysics. (3 hours.) A review of the principles 
‘spectrum analysis, and the results obtained in physical and 
snical laboratories; a study of astronomical spectroscopy, of 
ns of spectrographs and spectroheliographs, and of recent 
‘ances in the subject; observatory work with the horizontal 
x telescope and spectrograph. Ordinarily alternates with 
ronomy D4. Prerequisites: Astronomy Bl and C2. This 
‘rse may be taken in conjunction with Astronomy C2 by 
jents who have sufficient preparation in physical science. 
‘ss room, one hour a week; lecture and observatory amounting 
wo exercises a week. Junior and Senior years, second semes- 
. M, at 3:15; W, F, at 9:30. Laboratory hours to be ar- 
ged. Laboratory fee $5.00. Professor Brackett. 

‘hose who wish to select Astronomy as a major should con- 
the head of the department concerning the requirements. 


Physics and Engineering 
PHYSICS 


31. GeneraL Puysics. (4 hours.) Mechanics and Sound. 
stures, recitations and laboratory work. This course is de- 
ined for students desiring to take one year of work in gen- 
1 physics, either for its cultural value, or to meet the physics 
‘uirement of courses in medicine, biology, chemistry, or as- 
inomy. It may be successfully pursued without any previous 
urse in the subject. Prerequisites: Algebra, geometry and 
ne trigonometry. Class room, three hours a week; laboratory, 
2 exercise a week. Freshman and Sophomore years, first 
aester. Class room, T, Th, S, at 8:30; laboratory, T, at TekS. 
boratory fee $4.00. Professor Hitchcock. 

32, GENERAL Puysics. (4 hours.) Heat, Magnetism, Elec- 
city and Light. Class room, three hours a week; laboratory, 
2 exercise a week. Junior year, second semester. Class 
om, T, Th, S, at 8:30; laboratory, T, at 1:15. Laboratory fee, 
00. Professor Hitchcock. 

33. Mecuanics or Sotips AND Fiuips. (3 hours.) Lectures 
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and recitations. Prerequisites: A good working knowledg: 
elementary mathematics, including analytic geometry and 
culus, and a course in secondary school physics. Requirec 
all engineering courses. Three hours a week. Sophomore 
Junior years, first semester. (Not given in 1916-1917.) Pro 
sor Hitchcock. 


D4. Heat, WAvE Motion Aanp Sounp. (3 hours.) Con 
uation of Physics C3. Sophomore and Junior years, sec 
semester. (Not given in 1916-1917.) Professor Hitchcoc 


C5 or D5. Licut, Static ELecrriciry AND MAGNETISM. 
hours.) Continuation of Physics D4. If taken as a D cor 
additional work will be required. Three hours a week. Ju 
and Senior years, first semester. T, Th, S, at 11:15. Profe: 
Hitchcock. 


D6. CuRRENT ELECTRICITY. (3 hours.) Continuation 
Physics C5 or D5. Junior and Senior years, second semes 
T, Th, S, at 11:i$8s°*Professor Hitcheser 


Courses C3, D4, C5 and D6 are designed to meet the phy 
requirement of the best engineering schools. Accordingly ¢ 
siderable attention is given to the applications of the vari 
subjects discussed to engineering practice. 


C9 and C10. PuHysicAL MEASUREMENTS. (1% hours.) 
exposition of the theory and methods of physical measureme1 
instruction and practice in the adjustment and use of inst 
ments of precision in the various branches of the subject. J 
ior and Senior years, both semesters. T, Th, at 1:15. Labc 
tory fee $4.00 each semester. Professor Hitchcock. 


D13 and D14. Appriep MecHanics. (3 hours each.) Sz 
as Engineering D13 and D14. Junior and Senior years, b 
semesters. (Not given in 1916-1917.) Assistant Profes 
Belcher. 


ENGINEERING 


The College does not give at present a full technical cou 
in engineering; but for students who contemplate engineer 
work and wish also the foundation and culture of college tré 
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a course of studies has been arr anged. Graduates who have 
ywed this course complete their work for a degree in the 
dard schools of engineering or technology in two years. 


1 and A2. Grapuics. (2 hours each.) A course in letter- 
and linear drawing, including the use and care of the in- 
ments, practice in lining and accurate constructions, geomet- 
| problems and construction of geometrical curves. Fresh- 
| year, two exercises a week, both semesters. Laboratory, 
F, at 1:15. Assistant Professor Belcher. 

1 case a student offers for credit other work in Graphics 
ead of Engineering Al and A2, the certificate of. former 
kk must be accompanied by the plates drawn and the in- 
ctor will judge whether the character and amount of work 
e are satisfactory. This must in every case include evidence 
ibility in lettering. 

3 and B4. Grapuics. (2 hours each.) An introductory 
rse in orthographic and isometric projections, shade lines and 
jows. Prerequisites: Engineering Al and A2. Sophomore 
‘, two exercises a week, both semesters. Laboratory, Th, F, 
115. Assistant Professor Belcher. 


jl and C12. Surveytnc. (3 hours each.) Class room work; 
{ work with compass, transit, level and sextant; platting and 
iputation from field notes; topographical surveying and map 
+k (Gillespie; Johnson.) Prerequisites: Mathematics B7 
_B8 and Engineering Al and A2. Sophomore year, both 
.esters. Alternates with Engineering C15 and C16. (Not 
in in 1916-1917.) Assistant Professor Belcher. 


‘15. Descriptive Geometry. (3 hours.) Study and _ prac- 
in the elements of projection and perspective; intersections 
‘surfaces and solids. Alternates with Engineering Cll. 

“requisites : Engineering Al and A2. Sophomore year, first 
ester. W, Th, F, at 1:15. Assistant Professor Belcher. 

‘16. Perspective. (3 hours.) Principles of shades and 
idows, of perspective and the perspective of shadows; much 
tice in perspective drawing. Alternates with Engineering 
2. Prerequisite: Mathematics C15. Sophomore year, sec- 
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ond semester. W, Th, F, at 1:15. Assistant Professor Belcl 

D13 and D114. Appitiep Mecuanics. (3 hours each.) 
study of the principles of mechanics of rigid bodies with m; 
problems selected with reference to the needs of engineer 
students. The calculus and graphical methods are freely u; 
The course includes problems in statics, on reactions, stres 
in frames, center of gravity, moments of inertia, and prob 
in kinematics and dynamics, including rectilinear and curvilin 
motion, harmonic motion, momentum and angular moment 
work, power and kinetic energy. Junior and Senior years, b 
semesters. (Not given in 1916-1917.) Assistant Profes 
Belcher. 


Chemistry and Geology 
CHEMISTRY 


Students who wish to major in Chemistry should be prepa 
to meet the following requirements: 

1. A knowledge of elementary Physics, equivalent to Phy: 
Bl and B2. 

2. Sufficient acquaintance with French and German to ena 
the student to follow with tolerable ease the literature of 
subject. . 

3. Mathematics, including the elements of the Calculus. 

4. Chemistry C7, C8, C9 and C10 and six or more hours 
D courses in Chemistry, the precise nature and number to 
determined in individual cases. 

5. In some cases a special examination covering the gene 
field of Chemistry. 

A breakage deposit of $5.00 is required of all students t 
ing laboratory courses. At the conclusion of the work the 
posit, less breakage, is returned. 

Al or A2. Tue ELements or CuHemistry. (4 hours.) 
introductory course covering the general field, and intended 
those who have no previous knowledge of the subject. To 
followed by Chemistry A3 or A4. Class room, three hour: 
week; laboratory, one exercise a week. Freshman year, eit! 
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sester. First semester T, Th, S, at 8:30. Second semester, 
ge2:15; W, F, at 8:30. Laboratory, T, at 1:15 or M, at 
0. Laboratory fee, $6.00. Professor Lyman and Assistant. 


\3 or A4. SystemMATIC CHEMISTRY OF THE Metats. (3 
irs.) Devoted chiefly to the study of the metals and their 
“s. Open to those who have taken Chemistry Al or A2, or 
‘ivalent. To be accompanied by Chemistry B31, or B32, B33 
'B34. Class room, three hours a week Freshman year, either 
aester. First semester, two divisions. J. T, Th, S, at 7:30; 
wee at 1:15: W, F, at 7:30. Second semester, T, Th, S, at 
0. Mr. Flint. 


35 or B6. SysTEMATIC CHEMISTRY OF THE Non-Metats. (3 
irs.) Devoted chiefly to the study of the non-metals and 
theories of Chemistry. Prerequisites: Chemistry A3 or A4, 
be accompanied by Chemistry B35 or B36. Class room, three 
ars a week. Freshman and Sophomore years, either semes- 
. First semester, M, at 2:15; W, F, at 8:30. Second semes- 
jmewo divisions, I. T, Th, S, at 7:30; II. M, at 1:15; W, 
iat 7:30. Professor Lyman. 


331 or B32. INoRGANIC PREPARATIONS. (1 hour.) Prepara- 
ia of some of the simpler inorganic compounds, which illus- 
te the matter brought out in class room in the courses 
ied above. Intended primarily for those who are taking 
‘emistry A3 or A4, but who do not intend to take further 
ik in the subject of Chemistry. Freshman year, either 
i@eeter. M, at 7:30 or T, at 1:15. Laboratory fee, $5.00. 
ofessor Lyman and Mr. Flint. 


333 or B34. QuatitaTivE ANALysiIs. (2 hours.) Analysis 
- metals and positive ions. Laboratory periods twice a week, 
ym which time may be taken for one class meeting a week. 
‘ended to accompany Chemistry A3 or A4. Freshman year, 
her semester. Class room, M, at 9:30; T at 1:15. Labora- 
‘y (four periods from which two are to. be chosen), M, at 
30; T, Th, F, at 1:15. Laboratory fee, $10.00. Assistant 
ofessor Bartlett and Mr. Woodford. 
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B35 or B36. QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. (2 hours.) Inorga 
Analysis with special reference to non-metals and negative ic 
Laboratory periods twice a week from which one hour may 
taken for class meeting. Intended to accompany Chemistry 
or B6. Freshman and Sophomore years, either semester. Cl 
room, F, at 3:15. Laboratory (four periods from which t 
are to be chosen), M, at 7:30; T, Th, F, at 1:15. Laborat 
fee, $10.00. Professor Lyman and Mr. Woodford. 


C7. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. (3 hours.) Theory and pr 
tice of quantitative methods, chiefly gravimetric, including pr 
lems in stoichiometry. Intended to give the student a knowle 
of the fundamental methods of work. Prerequisites: Quali 
tive Analysis. Occasional lectures; laboratory, three exerci 
a week. Sophomore, Junior and Senior years, first semes' 
Lecture, M, at 7:30. Laboratory, M, at 7:30; T, Th, F, at 1. 
Laboratory fee, $12.00. Assistant Professor Bartlett and 
sistant. 


C8. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. (3 hours.) Theory and pr 
tice of quantitative methods, chiefly volumetric. Prerequisi 
Qualitative analysis. Sophomore, Junior and Senior years, s 
ond semester. Lecture, M, at 7:30. Laboratory, M, at 7:30; 
Th, F, at 1:15. Laboratory fee, $12.00. Assistant Profes 
Bartlett and Assistant. 


C9 and C10. Systematic OrcANic CHeEmistry. (3 ho 
each.) A study of the more important compounds of carb 
with the preparation of about twenty organic substances. P 
requisites: Chemistry Al and A3, or Chemistry A3 and 
Class room, two hours a week; laboratory, one exercise a Wé 
Sophomore, Junior and Senior years, both semesters. Cl 
room, M, W, at 11:15. Laberatory, Tj) eats Labo 
fee; $6.00 per semester. Professor Lyman. : 


Cll and Cl2. Minerat Cuemistry. (3 hours each.) 1 
study of morphology of crystals, and the formation, occurret 
composition, properties and use of minerals. Laboratory wo) 
(1) Crystal drawings, (2) Blowpipe analysis and identifi 
tion of about one hundred minerals. Prerequisites: Qualitat 
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lysis. Class room, two hours a week; laboratory, one ex- 
‘se a week. Class room, M, at 1:15; W, at 7:30. Laboratory, 
at 7:30. Laboratory fee, $4.00 per semester. Mr. Woodford. 


113. ApvANCED ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (3 hours.) Intended 
supplement Chemistry C9 and C10 so that the student may. 
better fitted for university work. A study of certain typical 
ctions, with the preparation of compounds illustrating the 
nges studied. Prerequisites: Chemistry C9 and .C10; Lec 
es, one hour a week; laboratory, two exercises a week. Junior 
| Senior years, first semester. Class room, F, at 7:30. 
yoratory hours to be arranged. Laboratory fee, $12.00. Pro- 
sor Lyman. ; 

)14. Etements or PuysiotocicAL CHeEmMistry. (3 hours.) 
e preparation and study of certain organic substances, espec- 
y of those which have to do with physiological chemistry. In- 
ded to prepare the student for work in physiological chemis- 
put not to take the place of the courses given in medical 
ool in that subject. Prerequisites: Chemistry C9 and C10. 
ctures, one hour a week; laboratory, two exercises a. week. 
ior and Senior years, second semester. Lecture, F, at 7:30. 
boratory hours to be arranged. Laboratory fee, $10.00. 
ofessor Lyman. 

“45 and C16. AcricuLTtuRAL CHemistry. (3 hours each.) 
le study of the origin of soils, their physical, chemical and 
logical properties, and the relation of these to plant growth. 
ve effects of fertilizers, irrigation, etc., are also considered. 
boratory work is roughly quantitative, and includes experi- 
‘nts in soil physics as well as in soil chemistry. Prerequisites : 
‘emistry B33 and B35. Class room, two hours a week; labor- 
ory, one period a week. Sophomore, Junior and Senior years, 
th semesters. Class, W, at 2:15; F, at 11:15. Laboratory, Ty: 
15. Laboratory fee, $5.00 per semester. Mr. Woodford. 


D17. ApvaNcep QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. (3 hours.) <A con- 
iuation and further development of Chemistry C7 and C8. 
iis may take the form of rock analysis, agricultural analysis 
oils, etc.) or some other practice in standard quantitative 
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methods. Laboratory, three exercises a week. Junior and S 
ior years, first or second semester. Hours to be arrang 
Laboratory fee, $12.00. Assistant Professor Bartlett ; 
Assistant. 


D18. ADVANCED QUANTITATIVE ANALysiIs. (3 hours.) 7 
may take the form of special agricultural analysis (fertiliz 
insecticides, fungicides, etc.) ; or of gas analysis, including g 
eral technical processes and the determination of the densi 
of gases. Prerequisite: Chemistry, C7 and C8. Laboratc 
three exercises a week. Junior and Senior years, first or 
ond semester. Hours to be arranged. Laboratory fee, $12 
Assistant Professor Bartlett and Assistant. 


D19 and D20. Apvancep CHEMIsTRY SEMINAR. (1 hi 
each.) This course is intended for those who wish to come 
touch with the most recent developments in the field of Che 
istry, both theoretical and applied. The student is expected 
read the current literature on the subject and to make frequ 
verbal and written reports at class meetings. Prerequisit 
Chemistry C7, C8, C9 and C10, and Physics B1 and B2 or 
equivalent; also a reading knowledge of a modern langua 
Credit is given for this work only when it is taken in conn 
tion with some other D course in this department. Class roc 
one hour a week. Senior year, both semesters. M, at 4: 
Professor Lyman and Assistant Professor Bartlett. 


D21 and D22. PuysicaL Cuemistry. (3 hours each.) 
survey of the whole subject is given, including the relation 
mass to volume, phase relations, thermochemistry and thern 
dynamics, chemistry of solutions and the dissociation hypothe 
electro-chemistry and optical chemistry. The laboratory wi 
consists of the study of physico-chemical methods as related 
the subject matter of the lectures. Class room, two hour: 
week; laboratory, one exercise a week. Open to Juniors 4 
Seniors who have passed satisfactorily Chemistry C7 and | 
Physics Bl and B2 and Analytical Geometry and Calculus m 
precede or accompany this course. Lectures, M, at 1:15; W, 
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0. Laboratory hours to be arranged. Laboratory fee, $8.00. 
sistant Professor Bartlett and Mr. Flint. 


)23-D24. ApvANCED LABORATORY INVESTIGATION AND RE- 
RcH. (1 to 3 hours each, to be agreed upon at time of regis- 
tion. ) 

[his course is open to a limited number of students who pre- 
it the written certification of the instructor in charge as to 
squateness of preparation and experience. There is no labor- 
ry fee in Chemistry D23-D24. 


‘a) Orcanic. The work for the year 1916-1917 will be the 
.paration of esters of paranitrobenzyl alcohol. Also, a study 
improved methods for the preparation of some common or- 
ric compounds such as acetamid. Both semesters. Professor 
man. 

(b) Puysico-CuemicaL. The work during the year 1916- 
7 will take the form of electro-chemistry. Certain oxidation 
ls are to be studied. Considerable experience in laboratory 
nipulation will be acquired. Both semesters. Assistant Pro- 
ssor Bartlett. 


(c) Minerarocicat, The collection and identification of 
al minerals, together with at least one quantitative chemical 
alysis. Second semester. Mr. Woodford. 


GEOLOGY 


B2. Grotocy. (3 hours.) Dynamic and structural geology. 
ass work primarily, with occasional Saturday excursions. 
erequisites: Elementary Physics, and Chemistry Al and A2, 
its equivalent. Sophomore, Junior and Senior years, second 
mester. T, Th, S, at 9:30. Mr. Woodford. 

C3. Parreontotocy. (3 hours.) ‘A one semester course pri- 
itily devoted to the study of paleontology, but with a brief 
‘roduction to structural and dynamical Geology. Studies are 
ude of local geology. Prerequisites: Botany and Zoology. 
nior and Senior years, both semesters. T, Th, S, at 9:30. 
ssistant Professor Crawford. 
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Biological Sciences 


So important are German and Chemistry to the advan 
courses in Biological Sciences that the necessity for thorou 
preparation in these subjects is especially emphasized for a 
who elect a major group in these departments. 


GENERAL BIOLOGY 


Al. GENERAL Biotocy. (3 hours.) A course introducte 
to the study of animal life, comprising field and laboratory we 
on living organisms, and especially scientific methods in obse: 
ing and recording facts. This course is prerequisite to Furth 
work in zoology. Class room, two hours a week; laborato| 
one exercise a week. Freshman year, first semester. Cli 
room, M, W, at 11:15; laboratory, T, W, or Th, at 1:15. Lab 
atory fee, $5.00. Professor Hilton and Assistant. | 


A2. GENERAL Biotocy. (3 hours.) A brief study of sol 
of the fundamental biological phenomena manifested in the pk 
kingdom, such as evolution, adaptional developments, life D 
cesses, etc. A slight acquaintance, also, will be gained Ww 
the various groups of plants and their chief charactesian 
Laboratory and field work; one period a week: lecture, two hot 
a week. This course is bende! primarily for those who des) 
a glimpse into the general field of Biology. Those intending | 
major in botany are advised to enter directly Botany B 
Freshman year, second semester. Class room, M, W, at 11: | 
laboratory, T, W, or Th, at 1:15. Laboratory fee, $5.00. Assi 
ant Professor Crawford. 


ZOOLOGY | 


Bll. GENERAL ZooLtocy. (3 hours.) Lectures and laboratc 
work. Types of classes and phyla of animals dissected a 
studied and careful drawings made of parts ond organs. Cc. 
stant use of the microscope. The large collections of t: 
museum sed for illustrative purposes. (Parker, Haswe 
Brooks and other books of reference.) Class room, two hours 
week ; laboratory, one exercise a week. Prerequisites: Biology :| 
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{ A2 or equivalents. Sophomore and Junior years, first semes- 
‘@eass room, 1, Th; at 11:15;- laboratory, M, at 7:30. 
boratory fee, $5.00. Professor Hilton. 


312.. VERTEBRATE ZooLocy. (3 hours.) A broad treatment 
the comparative anatomy and organology of vertebrates, based ° 
on detailed work with representative types of the fishes, 
phibians, reptiles, birds and mammals. Laboratory work with 
sletons and preserved specimens. Class room, two hours a 
ek; laboratory, one period. Prerequisites: Physiology B3 or 
ology Bll. Sophomore and Junior years, second semester. 
(Th, at 11:15; laboratory, M, at 7:30. Laboratory fee, $5.00. 
ofessor Hilton. 


318. Entomotocy. (3 hours.) The anatomy and physiology 
‘insects studied and their life history traced. Insects reared 
i their transformation studied; species of all orders identified 
‘use of laboratory manuals. A good collection of native and 
otic insects is at the command of the student. Jaboratory and 
ld work made prominent. Class room, two hours a week; 
soratory, one exercise a week. Prerequisite: Biology Al, 
Physiology B3, or Zoology Bll. Sophomore, Junior, and 
nior years, second semester. Class room M, W, at 11:15; 
‘oratory, T, or Th, at 1:15. Laboratory fee, $5.00. Professor 
lton. 


U3l. SysSTEMATIC. INVERTEBRATE ZooLocy. (3 hours.) Local 
sups of invertebrates exclusive of insects will be studied 
‘the field and laboratory. The particular groups considered 
ll be: Diplopods, chilopods, arachnids. Prerequisite: Zoology 
1 or B18. Sophomore or Junior year, first semester. Lec- 
‘e, one hour a week, Th, at 7:30; laboratory and field work, 
Omperiods a week; laboratory, M, 7:30; or W, at 1:15. 
boratory fee, $5.00. Professor Hilton. 


032. SySTEMATIC VERTEBRATE ZooLocy. (3 hours.) Local 
rtebrates, especially birds but also amphibia, reptiles, and 
immals studied in the laboratory and in the field. Prere- 
isite: Zoology Bll. Sophomore or Junior year, second 
nester. Lecture, one hour a week, Th, at 7:30; field and 
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laboratory work, two periods a week; laboratory, M, at 7: 
or W, at 1:15. Laboratory fee, $3.00. Professor Hilton. 


D33. CoMPARATIVE NeuroLtocy. (3 hours.) Comparat 
anatomy of the central nervous system of vertebrates. 1 
laboratory work will consist of special dissections and © 
study of microscopical preparations. Prerequisites: Zook 
Bll and B12, or Physiology B3 and B4. Junior and Sen 
years, first semester. Lecture, one hour a week, F, at 1: 
laboratory, two periods a week, M, at 7:30; W, at 1:15. Lab 
atory fee, $5.00. Professor Hilton. 


C13. Apvancep Zootocy. (2 or 3 hours.) A study of s 
cial groups of invertebrates or vertebrates well represented 
California and on the West Coast. A continuation of Zook 
Bll or B18, chiefly laboratory and field work. Prerequisi 
Zoology Bll or B18. Junior and Senior years, first or secc 
semester. Field work and laboratory. T, Th, F, at 1:15. P 
fessor Hilton. 

D14. Bionomics. (3 hours.) An introduction to mod 
discussions and modern experimental and statistical evidence 
variation, heredity and eugenics. A general treatment of 
biological bases of plant and animal breeding, and of sociol 
and human evolution. A course of lectures, with essays : 
prescribed readings. Prerequisite: One year of biolog! 
work. Junior and Senior years, second semester. M, at 1: 
W, F, at 7:30. Professor Hilton. 


D15 or D16. Apvancep ZooLtocy. (3 hours.) A continuat 
of Zoology C13. Prerequisite: Zoology C13. Junior and §$ 
ior years, either semester. Field work and laboratory. Ho 
to be arranged with the instructor. Laboratory fee, $7.00. P 
fessor Hilton. 


D19 and D20. Sprecrat Entomoiocy. (3 hours each.) | 
tailed investigations into the anatomy, life histories and ¢ 
nomic relations of some of the groups of insects most prejt 
cial to the interests of mankind. Designed especially for th 
students intending to become growers, planters, economic 
tomologists, or doctors of medicine. Prerequisites: Zool 
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and B18. Junior and Senior years, first and second semes- 
Field work and laboratory. Hours to be arranged with 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $7.00. Professor Hilton. 


Pay oLOLOGY, 


1 and A2. Appiiep PHysiotocy AND Hyciene. (1 hour 
i.) A general course in the essentials of personal hygiene, 
t such brief excursions into the field of physiology as are 
‘ssary to an understanding of the hygienic principles involy- 
Supplementing this study of the problems of the individual, 
e will be included a survey of the principles of public 
ene and sanitation, and a brief résumé of the most approved 
sures concerned in first aid to the injured. Required of all 
shmen, both semesters. F, at 11:15. Assistant Professors 
ott and Squire. 


11 and B12. Pusitic Hyciene. Advanced course. A series 
ectures on the principles and requirements of public sani- 
ym, and the problems of general morbidity and mortality. 
uired of all Juniors. Hours to be announced. Associate 
fessor Stoughton. 


13 and B14. ProsteMs or HEREDITY AND EUGENICS, AND RE- 
1) QUESTIONS OF PERSONAL AND Pupstic Hyciene. Advanced 
se. Required of all Seniors. Hours to be announced. 
ociate Professor Stoughton and Assistant Professor Squire. 


3 and B4. Anatomy AND Puysiotocy. (3 hours each.) 
nan and comparative. Lectures and laboratory work. Parts 
organs studied and compared with the same in the lower 
ebrates. Azoux models, preserved specimens and organs, 
skeletons are used. Careful drawings by each student of 
ions, tissues and organs. (Gray, Quain, Stewart, Howells, 
art, Reighard, Jennings, and other works of reference.) 
ss room, two hours a week; laboratory, one exercise a week. 
homore year, both semesters. Class room, W, F, at 1:15; 
ratory, T, Th, at 1:15. Laboratory fee, $3.00. Assistant 
fessor Schott. 
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D5. Hustotocy. (3 hours.) Vertebrate. The microse 
study of cells, tissues and organs of man and the higher » 
tebrates. Special attention given to methods. Those inten 
to study medicine after graduation will find this course and 
course in embryology very helpful. Prerequisite: Physio! 
B3 and B4. Junior and Senior years, first semester. ( 
given in 1916-1917.) Laboratory fee, $8.00. Professor Hilt 


D6. Historocy. (3 hours.) A continuation of D5, inclu 
the consideration of some special methods and probli 
Prerequisite: Physiology D5. Junior and Senior years, sec 
semester. (Not given in 1916-1917.) Laboratory fee, } 
Professor Hilton. 


D7. Empryotocy. (3 hours.) Comparative vertebrate em 
ology. A study of the development of vertebrates up to 
including the formation of adult organs. The eggs of amph 
the embryos of birds and. mammals, furnish the material 
the study. Prerequisite: Physiology B3 and B4 or Zoo 
B11 and B12. Junior and Senior years, first semester. W 
8:30; T, Th, at 1:15. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Professor Hiltor 

D8. Empryotocy. (3 hours.) <A. continuation of D7. $ 
attention may be given to special methods and problems. Pr 
quisite: Physiology D7. Junior and Senior years, se 
semester. W, at 8:30; T, Th, at 1:15. Laboratory fee, $ 
Professor Hilton. 


BOTANY 


B21. GENERAL Borany. (3 hours.) A general course €o 
ing briefly in two semesters the entire field of botany, © 
special emphasis on the morphology and phyletic relations 
and evolution of plants. A necessary introductory course 
advanced work in botany. Both laboratory and field w 
Laboratory, one exercise a week; lectures, two hours a W 
Prerequisite: Biology A2 or its equivalent. Sophomore 
Junior year, first semester. W, F, at 7:30; laboratory, T, 
at 1:15. Laboratory fee, $3.50. Assistant Professor Crawi 


B22. GENERAL Botany. (3 hours.) A continuation of 
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ing primarily with the flowering plants (Phanerogams.) 
requisite. Botany B21 or its equivalent. Sophomore or 
ior year, second semester. W, F, at 7:30; laboratory, T, W, 
15. Laboratory fee, $3.50. Assistant Professor Crawford. 


25. Mycotocy. (3 hours.) A systematic study of the great 
up of fungi, with special emphasis on the morphological, 
ematic and cytological phases. An immense herbarium of 
gi is available for reference and study. Very important for 
se intending to study Plant Pathology. Prerequisite: Botany 

and B22, or their equivalents. Laboratory, two periods a 
k; lecture, one hour a week. Junior and Senior years, first 
(ameter. S, at 11:15; laboratory, T, Th, at 1.15. Laboratory 
$5.00. Assistant Professor Crawford. 


126. PLant Patuotocy. (3 hours.) A study of plant diseases, 
r causal agents, methods of controlling them, and methods 
studying them in the laboratory. An important study for 
se intending to enter into any phase of agriculture. Labora- 
y, two periods a week; lecture, one hour a week. Prerequisite : 
any C25, unless by special arrangement. Junior and Senior 
rs, second semester. S, at 11:15; laboratory, T, Th, at 115. 
yoratory fee, $5.00. Assistant Professor Crawford. 


23. PLANT Puystotocy. (3 hours.) A study of the be- 
jor and life processes of plants, their nutrition, reproduction, 

A glass house and a well equipped laboratory are available 
this work. Laboratory, two periods a week; lecture, one hour 
veek. Prerequisite: Botany B22. Junior and Senior years, 
ond semester. Lecture, Th, at 11:15; laboratory, M, at 7:30, 
| F, at 1:15. Laboratory fee, $10.00. Assistant Professor 
iwtord. 


24. SuptropicaAL Horticutture. (2 hours.) An introductory 
irse in the study of economic fruits and fruit products of 
Pacific Slope and the stibtropics. Laboratory, one period a 
ek; lecture, one hour a week. Prerequisite: Botany B22. 
lior and Senior years. (Not given in 1916-1917.) Laboratory 
, $3.50. Assistant Professor Crawford. 
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D27. Apvancep Botany. (3 hours.) A detailed study of 
morphology and taxonomy of some of the groups of pla 
Chiefly a laboratory course and the work for the most 
individual. Both laboratory and field work. Laboratory, 
periods a week; conference or class room, one hour a w 
Prerequisites: Botany A21 and B22. Junior or Senior year, { 
semester. Hours to be arranged with the instructor. Laborat 
fee, $5.00. Assistant Professor Crawford. 

D28. SpectaL Botany. (3 hours.) Same as Botany. D27/ 
continuation of that course. Prerequisites: Botany Ad2l 
B22. Hours to be arranged with the instructor. Laboratory 
$5.00. Assistant Professor Crawford. 

D31 and D32. Spectat Mycotocy. (3 hours each.) Spe 
and detailed investigations in fungi or plant diseases. Laborat 
and field work and occasional conferences with the instruc 
Work for the most part is individual. Time to be arranged y 
the instructor. Prerequisite: Botany C25. Junior and Ser 
years. Laboratory fee, $5.00 each. Assistant Professor Crawhk 

C30. Prant PropaGaTion. (3 hours.) The elements 
principles of the propagation: of plants and improvement 
plant varieties. Practice in the care of seeds, cuttings, bi 
and potted plants; in grafting and budding; in hybridizing 
selecting of plants, etc. A glass house, lath house and spe 
laboratory equipment are available for this course. Designed 
those who are interested in nursery work, landscape garden 
and many phases of horticulture. Class room, one hour a we 
laboratory, two periods a week. Prerequisite: C23. Junior 
Senior years, second semester. (Not given in 1916-1917.) Lal 
atory fee, $10.00. Assistant Professor Crawford. 


Physical Education 


A course of Physiology and Hygiene, described under the 
partment of Physiology as Al and A2. Applied Physiology 
Hygiene is required of all Freshmen. The courses are grat 
systematic and progressive. Their purpose is to remedy ordin 
physical defects, and develop endurance and co-ordination. 
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‘ourses Al to C8 inclusive are for men. Physical measure- 
ats are taken at the beginning and end of Freshman and 
yhomore years, and are optional for Juniors and Seniors. 
ey are designed primarily to determine vital strength and 
‘anic weakness, secondarily to determine muscular strength. 
e measurements obtained will be plotted on anthropometrical 
les to determine development and comparison with the average. 
y individual who is below normal will be given prescribed 
rcise. 

\1 and A2. Erementary Gymwnastics*. (1 hour each.) 
“alisthenics, U. S. A. Regulations without arms: dumbbell, 
nd and Indian club drills; exercise on horizontal bar, parallel 
-s, side horse, long horse, bucks, ladders, etc. The closing 
nutes of each class period will be devoted to the teaching and 
ying of games. Two class exercises per week. Two periods 
games or outdoors exercises, to be elected by the student in 
isultation with the director. Freshman year, both semesters. 
F, at 4:15. Assistant Professor Schott and Assistant. 


B3 and B4. Apvancep Gymwnastics*. (1 hour each.) This 
irse will follow Gymnastics Al and A2, and will take up more 
vanced exercises, including mat work, tumbling, advanced 
paratus work, and athletic and gymnastic dancing. Required, 
phomore year, both semesters. T, F, at 5:15. Assistant 
ofessor Schott and Assistant. 

CSand C6. Sports. (% hour each.) Two periods of outdoor 
ercise in games or other exercises to be elected by the student 
consultation with the director, with lectures on social hy- 
ne. Required, Junior year, both semesters. T, F, at 5715, 
sistant Professors Schott and Nixon. 

C7 and C8. Sports. (% hour each.) Two periods of outdoor 
ercise in games or walking as in C5 and C6, with lectures on 
giene as related to heredity and eugenics. Required, Senior 
ar, both semesters. T, F, at 5:15. Assistant Professors Schott 
d Nixon. 

* The men in athletics will, upon recommendation of the coach, 


excused from actual participation in gymnastics during the 
riod covered by the particular sport in which they are engaged. 
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The work for women is at once educative and practical 
its aims, endeavoring not only to correct abnormalities 
structure and function, but to prevent their occurrence. Phy 
cal and medical examinations are required of all enter: 
students; the physical examination is repeated at the end of - 
year. 


All and Al2. Gymwnasrum Practice. (1 hour each.) T 
periods of gymnasium work; from November 1 to May 1. T 
periods of outdoor sports, elected by the student subject to - 
approval of the director; from October 1 to June 1. Requir 
Freshman year. M, Th, at 3:15, or M, Th, at 4:15) Aigseame 
Professor Squire and Miss Dixon. 


B13 and B14. Gymnasium Practice. (1 hour each.) A « 
tinuation of All and Al2. Two periods, following the gene 
arrangement of All and Al2. Required, Sophomore year. 
Th, at 5:15. Assistant Professor Squire and Miss Dixon. 


C15 and Cl6. Sports. (% hour each.) Two periods of o 
door sports elected by the student, subject to the approval 
the director; from October 1 to June 1. Junior year. Assist; 
Professor Squire and Assistant. 


C17 and C18. Sports. (% hour each.) Two periods of o 
door sports as in C15 and C16, with lectures on hygiene as 
lated to heredity and eugenics. Senior year. Assistant Profes: 
Squire and Assistant. 


B19 and B20. Fork anp NATIonAL DANcING. One peric 
from November 1 to May 1. Elective for Freshmen and Sop! 
mores. Assistant Professor Squire. 


C21 and C22. Fork anp NationaL Dancinc. (% hour eacl 
One period; from November 1 to May 1. Prerequisites: Phy 
cal Education B19 and B20 or their equivalent. Elective : 
Sophomores, Juniors and Seniors. Assistant Professor Squi 


C23 and C24. Agrstuetic DANctnc. One period; from N 
vember 1 to May 1. Prerequisites: Physical Education C21 a 
C22, or their equivalent. Elective for Juniors and Seniors. / 
sistant Professor Squire. 
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25 and C26. GyMNASIUM PRACTICE. One period; from No- 
nber 1 to May 1. Prerequisites: Physical Education All and 
2, B13 and B14, or their equivalent. Elective for Juniors and 
aiors. Assistant Professor Squire and Assistant. 


Jorty minutes constitutes a period. B19 and B20, C21 and C22, 
3 and C24, C25 and C26, or Swimming may be substituted -for 
2 period of out-door exercise. Hours and credits given for 
‘se courses may not be used in the requirements for graduation. 
*31 and C32. Tuerory or ATHLETICS. (1 hour each.) Open 
men only. The various athletic sports, football, basketball, 
seball and track athletics, will be discussed from the standpoint 
coaching, training and officiating. Every student taking this 
irse will be given some practical work in the technique of 
aching and officiating. This course is elective, and is especially 
signed for students who expect to coach high school athletics 
dental to their teaching. This course is open to Seniors only. 
ith semesters. F, at 2:15. Assistant Professor Schott. 

C33 and C34. PLay Grounp MetuHops. (1 hour each.) Theory 
d philosophy of play. Equipment, construction and manage- 
nt of city and rural play grounds. Elective, one hour each 
‘ek. Students taking this course will be required to teach the 
rious play ground activities. Junior and Senior years, both 
nesters. Th, at 2:15. Assistant Professor Schott. 


|. History, Social Sciences and Philosophy 


History and Constitutional History 
HISTORY, 


Al7 and Al8. GeNeRAL EvuropeaAN History. (3 hours each.) 
1 introductory course in which intensive study of selected 
tiods is made. Intended to bring out modern historical meth- 
s. Freshman year, both semesters. T, Th, S, at 11:15. As- 
stant Professor Westergaard. 


A7. Encuiisn History to 1603. (3 hours.) An introductory 
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course, in which emphasis is laid upon the use of sources a 
methods of historical work. Freshman year, first semester. (} 
given in 1916-1917.) 

A8. EnciisH History Since 1603. (3 hours.) A contin 
tion of History A7, with similar aims and methods. Freshm 
year, second semester. (Not given in 1916-1917.) 


Al13 and Al4. Ancient CLassicAL History. (3 hours eacl 
A history of more recent archeological investigation in the x 
eral field of ancient history. (Not given in 1916-1917.) Prof 
sor Stearns. 

Bl. MenprevAL History. (3 hours.) From the fall of Ro 
to the Renaissance. Lectures on the use of sources, supp 
mented by practice work, serve to introduce the student 
modern historical methods. Sophomore year, first semester. 
Th, S, at 7:30. Assistant Professor Westergaard. 


B2. THE RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. (3 hours.) Fr 
the fourteenth century to the reign of Louis XIV. Especial 
tention is paid to the lives and writings of the great leaders 
that period. Sophomore year, second semester. T, Th, S, 
7:30. Assistant Professor Westergaard. 


B21 and B22. AwncrENT OrtENTAL History. (3 hours eacl 
The beginnings of the earliest civilization and its development 
Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt, Persia and Palestine. Sophome 
year, both semesters. M, at 2:15; W, F, at 8:30. Promems 
Stearns. 


C3. Europe IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. (3 hours.) Prei 
quisite: A course in English or Medieval history. This may 
taken as a D course, in which case additional work will be 1 
quired. Junior and Senior years, first semester. M, W, F, 
11:15. Assistant Professor Westergaard. 


D4, Europe IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. (3 hours.) Prei 
quisite: History C3 or D3. Junior and Senior years, seco 
semester. M, W, F, at 11:15. Assistant Professor Westergaai 

D5 and D6. AmericAN History. (3 hours each.) Lectur 
will be given on the Westward movement of the American pe 
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the development of our social and economic institutions, and 
history of political parties. The class makes care- 
‘studies of certain important topics. Junior and Senior years, 
tand second semesters. M, at 9:30; W, F, at 3:15. Assistant 
fessor Westergaard. 

‘15. Moprern Asiatic History. (3 hours.) A study of the 
+ life and institutions, chiefly of China and Japan; the 
nges under Western influences, and the various relations of 
a with America and Europe. If taken as a D course, addi- 
val work is required. Prerequisite: A course in English, 
dieval or American History. Junior and Senior years, first 
lester. T, Th, S, at 9:30. Professor White. 


16. History oF SPANISH AmeErICA. (3 hours.) Through 
tures and collateral reading, a study is made of the life, the 
ial and political institutions, the economic development and 
relations with Europe and America of the principal Spanish- 
ierican countries. Prerequisite: A course in English, Medieval 
American History. Junior and Senior years, second semes- 
a Ch, S, at 9:30, Professor—-White. 

for courses in Hebrew History, Early Christian History, 
story of Religion and History af Christianity, see under the 
partment of Biblical Literature. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


319. AMERICAN COLONIAL GOVERNMENT. (3 hours.) This 
irse is a study with particular reference to the government and 
ninistration of the individual American colonies and settle- 
nts. The ground covered will be that of the French settle- 
nts, the Puritan colonies, Virginia, Maryland, and the Caro- 
as, the Middle colonies, the Dutch and Quaker colonies, 
anish and French settlements, and The Indians. This course 
intended to prepare students for the later courses in American 
nstitutional History and Comparative Constitutional History. 
phomore and Junior years, first semester. T, Th, S, at 7:30. 
ofessor Neely. 
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D9 and D10. Comparative ConstITuTIONAL History. (3 ho 
each.) With the English Constitution as a basis, compari 
of the constitutions of European and American States is mz 
This gives a fair knowledge of present-day governments. Jur 
and Senior years, both semesters. T, Th, S, at 8:30. Profes 
Neely. 


D11 and D12. American ConstITUTIONAL History. (3 ho 
each.) In this course the principles of constitutional law 
taught, constitutional questions discussed and constitutional ca 
examined. Prerequisite: A course in American History. Jur 
and Senior years, both semesters. (Not given in 1916-191 
Professor Neely. 


LAW 


Bl and B2. ELementary Law. (3 hours each.) This cou 
treats of the sources of law, common law, equity. A text br 
is used, also reported cases, combining the “text book meth 
with the “case system” of teaching law. Junior and Senior yec 
both semesters. M, at 1:15; W, F, at 7:30. Professor Ne 


C3 and C4. ELementary Law anp Conrracts, PLEADING A 
EvipeENceE. (3 hours each.) ‘This course treats of the princip 
of common law, contracts, chancery, and code pleading by t 
books and from reported cases. Students are required to p 
pare written pleadings for examination, criticism and marki 
Junior and Senior years, both semesters. T, Th, S, atu 
Professor Neely. 

C17. AmeRIcAN Diptomacy. (3 hours.) A study is made 
this course of the history of the foreign relations of the Ame 
can Colonies under the Continental Congress, and an examinati 
of the important treaties of the United States. Establishme 
organization and history of the Department of State. Junior a 
Senior years, first semester. M, at 8:30; W, F, at 2:15. Pa 
sor Neely. 


D18. INTERNATIONAL Law. (3 hours.) In this course a stu 
is made of the principles and rules of law that have been adopt 
for the conduct of international affairs by consenting natio 
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ior and Senior years, second semester. M, at 8:30; W, F, 
2:15. Professor Neely. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


31 and B2. INtTRopUCTION To Economics. (3 hours each.) An 
mentary course which covers the entire field. Conducted for 
se desiring a general knowledge of the subject, it lays the 
indation for specialization in the department. Sophomore and 
aior years, both semesters. I, M, at 1:15; W, F, at 7:30; II. 
W, F, at 11:15. Professor Sumner and Mr. Mertzke. 


33. PRINCIPLES OF Economics. (3 hours.) A rapid survey of 
‘field covered in Economics Bl and B2, intended to meet the 
sds of mature students, particularly those specializing in other 
ids. Junior and Senior years, first semester. (Not given in 
16-1917.) Professor Sumner. 

05. Money anp Banxinc. (3 hours.) The history and theory 
‘money and banking, especially in their bearing on the practi- 
| problems of today. Prerequisite: Economics Bl and Bz2. 
nior and Senior years, first semester. M, at 2:15; W, F, at 
30. Professor Sumner. 

06. Pusric Finance. (3 hours.) A study of taxation and 
ier methods of meeting governmental expenditures in the light 
both theory and practice. The budget, local and national tax- 
on and public debts are among the subjects taken up. Prere- 
isite: Economics C5. Junior and Senior years, second 
mester. M, at 2:15; W, F, at 8:30. Professor Sumner. 


D7. CorporATION Economics. (3 hours.) <A study of the 
owth of modern methods of large scale production and dis- 
bution. The benefits and dangers of monopolies and of trusts. 
ols, trusts and other forms of combination considered, to- 
ther with plans for their regulation. Junior and Senior 
ars, first semester. M, at 3:15, W, F, at 9:30. Professor 
imner. 

C8. Proztems or Lapor. (3 hours.) The factory system, 
ddern organization of labor, woman and child labor, labor leg- 
ation, workingmen’s insurance, and other appropriate problems. 
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Prerequisite: Economics Bl or B3. Junior and Senior yea 
second semester. T, Th, S, at 11:15. Professor Sumner. 


D10. TRANSPoRTATION. (3 hours.) A study of the princit 
problems involved in securing and regulating the land a; 
water transportation of the United States. Normally folloy 
Economics D7. Junior and Senior years, second semester. M, 
3:15; W, F, at 9:30. Professor Sumner. 


D19 and D20. AppLtEeD Soctotocy. (1 hour each.) The wo 
consists of first-hand study of local industrial and social pro 
lems, together with the reading and discussion of the late 
literature treating of these subjects. Senior year, both seme 
ters. W, at 1:15. Professor Sumner. 


B21 and B22. ELrEmMeEnts oF Sociotocy. (3 hours each.) T 
development of society, its functions, institutions and fore 
Illustrations are drawn from primitive society as well as fre 
the America of today. Sophomore and Junior years, both seme 
ters. I. T, Th, S, at 7:30. IL T,- Th Sateo: 30a 
Sumner and Mr. Mertzke. 


C25. Poor Reier. (3 hours.) An examination of the caus 
of pauperism and their remedy, the obligation of socie 
and the methods of relief. Junior and Senior years, first seme 
ter. I. T, Th, S, at 8:30; Il. T; Th)S) at 115) 


C26.. CriminoLocy. (3 hours.) <A study of crime fromm 
social point of view, including its cause and the treatment of t! 
criminal. Normally follows Economics C25. Junior and Seni 
years, second semester. T, Th, S, at 7:30. Professor Neely. 


D27. THeEortES oF SoctAL ReForM. (3 hours.) From Plate 
Republic to Modern Socialism. The principal schemes, Utopi: 
and scientific, for the radical change of social organizatior 
Junior and Senior years, first semester. T, Th, S, at 8:2 
Professor Sumner. 

C28. City Proprems. (3 hours.) The chief social at 
economic problems incident to modern city life. In additic 
to the general class work, each student is required to select son 
problem for special investigation. Junior and Senior yea 
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ond semester. T, Th, S, at 11:15. (May not be given 1916- 
7.) Professor Sumner. 


130. IMMIGRATION. (3 hours.) A study of the causes and 
‘cts of immigration. Special emphasis is given to the present- 
- American issues. Junior and Senior years, second semester. 
@n, S, at 8:30.. Professor Sumner. 


Philosophy 
PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


(1 or B2. ELements or PsycHotocy. (3 hours.) A gen- 
| view of the field of psychology, its aim, methods, values, 
itions, and its application to practical conduct. Class and in- 
idual experiments to illustrate and supplement the text. Text- 
ik, lectures, recitations’ and laboratory work. Required in 
courses. Sophomore or Junior year, either semester. First 
meer, L. M, at 2:15, W, F, at 8:30 ILM, at 3:15; W, F, 
1:30. Second semester, M, at 3:15; W, F, at 9:30. Professor 
er. 


‘3 and C4. PrincIpLes oF PsycHotocy. (3 hours each.) This 
rse is intended for those students who desire a more extended 
ly of psychology along the lines of Bl. More emphasis is 
| upon the comparative study of different systems and upon 
results of experimentation. Text-book, lectures, reports and 
sratory work. Those who take this course fulfill the three- 
ir requirement in Psychology and get three hours in addition. 
jhomore or Junior year, both semesters. T, Th, S, at 8:30. 
tessor Ewer. 


6. ApvAncep Psycuotocy. (3 hours.) The subject of the 
tse will change from year to year. For 1916-1917 it will be 
2 Psychology of Suggestion, a study of the phenomena of 
gestion in normal and abnormal individual and social life. 
<t-book, lectures, collateral reading and theses. Prerequisite: 
‘chology B1 or B3. Junior and Senior years, second semester. 
at 2:15; W, F, at 8:30. Professor Ewer. 
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C7. EpucaTIoNAL PsycHoLocy. (3 hours.) <A course in fi 
practical application of psychology to the educative process, ¢! 
theories of the functions of education and the laws which go 
ern the educative procedure. The topics are treated in the lig 
of modern psychological and physiological investigations, and tl 
course is intended for those going into the professions of teac 
ing and the ministry. Text-book, lectures and assigned reading 
Prerequisite: Philosophy Bl. Junior and Senior years, fit 
semester. T, Th, S, at 9:30. Professor Ewer. 


C8. APPLICATIONS OF PsycHoLocy. (3 hours.) A study) 
the bearing of psychology on certain practical aspects of lil 
especially health and disease, work and recreation. Particul 
applications to the fields of business, law and the ministry w 
also be considered.  Text-book, lectures and collateral readin; 
Prerequisite: Psychology Bl or B3. Junior and Senior yea: 
second semester. T, Th, S, at 9:30. Professor Ewer. 


Cll and C12. Hustory or Epucation. (3 hours each.) Th 
course traces the methods and ideals of educational thought ai 
practice as developed in various nations and periods. T 
problems and practices of the present receive special attentic 
Text-book and assigned readings. Junior and Senior years, bo 
semesters. M, W, F, at 11:15. Professor Norton. 


PHILOSORES& 


B21. Locic. (3 hours.) The course is designed to be ani 
troduction to the essentials of reasoning. Stress is laid up 
exercises in logical construction, the detection of fallacies, a: 
upon conception and classification. Induction and deduction . 
their relations, as employed in scientific research. Text, recil 
tions, lectures and written assignments. Sophomore and Juni 
years, first semester. M, at 2.15; W, F, at 8:30. Professor Park 

B23. THe ELemMents oF Etuics. (3 hours.) The origin a 
development of moral ideas. The relation of these ideas and | 
their development to civilization, with especial reference to thi 
bearing upon the relation of the individual to society. T 
problems considered are those of goodness, evil, duty, freedo 
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(science, the nature of the self, and the supreme good. Lec- 
es, required readings and theses. Prerequisite: Psychology 
jor B2. Required of all not taking Philosophy C32. Junior 
it, first semester. T, Th, S, at 8:30. Professor Parker. 


324. Tue ELements or Eruics. (3 hours.) Same as Phil- 


phy B23. Sophomore and Junior years, second semester. M, 
eid; W, F, at 9:30. Professor Parker. 


125. ANcIENT AND MEDIEVAL PuitosopHy. (3 hours.) Lec- 
es, readings of fragments of early Greek philosophers, and 
ected readings from the writings of Plato and Aristotle. An 
ended thesis treating of some fundamental problem of ancient 
losophy. Text, Rogers’ “A Student’s History of Philosophy.” 
itor and Senior years, first semester. T, Th, S, at 11:15. 
»fessor Parker. 


126. Mopern PuitosopHy. (3 hours.) Lecturers, and read- 
‘s from Descartes, Leibniz, Locke, Hume, and Kant. A thesis 
ling with some modern philosophical problem is required. 
‘gers’ text. Rand’s “Classical Philosophers.” Reference is 
de to Royce’s “The Spirit of Modern Philosophy,” and to 
‘kins’ “The Persistent Problems of Philosophy.” Junior and 
wor years, second semester. T, Th, S, at 11:15. Professor 
“ker. 

92. THE PRINCIPLES oF EtHics. (3 hours.) A course de- 
aed for more advanced students of philosophy. May be 
istituted for Philosophy B23 by those students who make 
llosophy their major, and likewise by other students of ap- 
ved preparation. May also be taken as an elective by students 
0 have completed B23 with A grade. Lectures and theses. 
ior and Senior years, second semester. T, Th, S, at 8:30. 
»fessor Parker. 


n keeping with the requirements of those who plan to become 
‘duate students of Philosophy, certain courses are offered, one 
h semester, in which the spirit of independent research is 
louraged, and methods of specialized study are within certain 
its employed. Except by consent of the department, regis- 
‘ion in these courses is limited to students whose major is 
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Philosophy. Prerequisites: Nine hours of Philosophy ar 
Psychology, including C25 and C26. . 

D27. IntTRopUCTION To PuiLosopHy. (3 hours.) The cour, 
is designed to familiarize the student with the outlines, divisio: 
and methods of procedure in the several branches of philosoph 
cal inquiry. Junior and Senior years, first semester. (N 
given in 1916-1917.) Professor Parker. 

D28. Merapuysics. (3 hours.) An inquiry for the fund 
mental conceptions of philosophy. Junior and Senior  yeai 
second semester. (Not given in 1916-1917.) Professor Parke 


D29. PuutosopHy or Reticion. (3 hours.) The origin ai 
nature of religion. Its development as a corollary of civilizatu 
through stages approaching to the level of revelation and r 
demption. These stages considered with especial reference 
their illustration by the religion of Israel and its culmination 
Christianity. Junior and Senior years, first semester. T, Th, 
at 7:30. Professor Parker. | 

D30. Mopern PutLosopHicAL Prospitems. (3 hours.) / 
effort to state the prominent tendencies in present-day thinkir 
and to relate them to their proper historical sources. Junior a) 
Senior years, second semester. T, Th, S, at 7:30. Profess 
Parker. | 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 


1917 


ptember 24, Monday ne Days. Monday and Tues- 


ptember 25, Tuesday day, examinations for entrance 


stember 26, Wednesday 
otember 26, Wednesday First Chapel Service, 10:30 a.m. 


tober 14, Sunday Founders Day 
te to be chosen Mountain Day 
ember 28, Wednesday ‘Thanksgiving Recess begins, 10:30 a.m. 
cember 3, Monday Thanksgiving Recess ends, 10:30 a. m. 
cember 20, Thursday Christmas Recess begins, 4:15 p. m. 
1918 
iuary 2, Wednesday Christmas Recess ends, 10:30 a.m. 
wary 5, Saturday Last day for choice of studies for the 
: following Semester 
quary 23, Wednesday 
ee to Mid-year Examinations 
bruary 1, Friday 
1uary 28, Monday Kinney Freshman Contest in Declama- 
: tion, 8 p.m. 
bruary 2, Saturday Registration Day for Second Semester ; 
: Examinations for entrance 
bruary 4, Monday First Chapel Service 
bruary 14, Thursday Matriculation Day 
bruary 22, Friday, Washington’s Birthday 
itch 30, Saturday Spring Recess begins, 10:30 a. m. 
iril 8, Monday Spring Recess ends, 10:30 a. m. 
te to be chosen Mountain Day 
ry 25, Saturday Last day for choice of studies for the 
| following Semester 
ry 30, Thursday Memorial Day 


ne 5, Bpecnesday 


ne 1“. Friday 
ae 17, Monday Commencement 


| Final Examinations 


SUMMER VACATION 


ptember 23, Monday chan Days. Monday and Tues- 


ptember 24, Tuesday day, examinations for entrance 


ptember 25, Wednesday 
otember 25, Wednesday First Chapel Service, 10:30 a.m. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH 


he history of the development of Southern California 
1a land sparsely inhabited and apparently fit only for 
ttle range, into a genuine American commonwealth with 
iultitude of prosperous communities, covers hardly forty 
s; but this brief span of time has been a period of 
ise activity and remarkable growth. This epoch of swiit 
rress waS inaugurated by the completion of a second 
scontinental railway, in this case piercing Southern 
fornia directly from the East, together with the sudden 
kening to a realization of the great agricultural possi- 
ies of the section through irrigation. A rapid immigra- 
and a swift increase in land values were at once induced. 
y towns sprang up almost in a day and great industrial 
ects characteristic of such a period were at once inau- 
ited. 


hile the commercial and speculative interests were con- 
aously in evidence there were among the new settlers, 
ertheless, many whose chief concern was for the higher 
ies of life and character. Not least among these were 
e whose former affiliations had been with New England 
its institutions. The Southern California District Asso- 
ion of Congregational Churches, meeting at San Bernar- 
) in 1882, agitated the question of founding a college of 
New England type. In 1886 the Association met at 
nia (now Redlands), when the report of the educa- 
al committee was an earnest appeal for such a college. 
this meeting a larger educational committee than usual 

appointed and was instructed to view locations and 
te proposals of aid toward establishing a “Christian Col- 
of the New England Type.” In accordance with these 
ructions the committee visited various places from which 
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they had received offers of aid and gave the matter seru 
and careful consideration. | 

In May, 1887, the District Association met in Los Ang 
and became the General Association of Southern Califor: 
This General Association immediately gave full power 
its committee of education, not only to select the Coll 
site, but to appoint trustees for the prospective institut 
Fifteen trustees, three of whom are still members of 
board, were duly appointed; the College was incorpora 
October 14, 1887, under the name of The Pomona Colle 
and a site was selected about four miles north of the) 
of Pomona. 

For the immediate needs of the College a small pri 
house was rented in Pomona, and in it the work of instr 
tion was begun in September, 1888. In the following J 
uary an unfinished hotel in Claremont (now Sumner Ha 
together with considerable land adjacent, was given to 
College and the work was transferred to that place. It) 
originally supposed that this location would be tempora 
the name of the College was therefore retained in the exy 
tation that ultimately the site originally selected would 
used. Later this plan was abandoned and Claremont 
made the permanent seat of the College. By this time, h 
ever, the name of “Pomona College” had become so defini 
fixed that it has been retained, notwithstanding the cha 
of location. 

The growth of the college has been swift and const 
The first class was graduated in 1894, at which time thet 
number of college students was forty-seven. For somet 
the work of the Preparatory School was of large importa 
but later on this was discontinued owing to the incre< 
growth and importance of the College. In 1915 the Col 
had become so large as to compel, at least a temporary | 
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ion in the number of its students, the maximum of the 
eshman Class being placed at two hundred, one hundred 
nand one hundred women. The original campus of about 
elve acres has been enlarged by purchase and by gifts 
ail it now comprises one hundred acres; and this area, 
‘ether with its buildings, is being developed according to 
ns carefully worked out by competent landscape gar- 
1ers and architects, the whole growth being in accord with 
2 harmonious plan. All this rapid progress of the insti- 
ion has been made possible by a most generous company 
friends who have responded nobly to the calls of higher 
ristian education and to the needs of young people. From 
‘ very beginning the institution has been the creation of 
rifice, affection and idealism. ‘To a remarkable degree 
: College has been made possible by a great democracy of 
th-minded givers, and the character of these benefactors 
-eflected in the daily life and procedure of the College. 
While the College was originally Congregational in organi- 
‘ion, it long ago made itself the servant of a wider fellow- 
ip. ‘The Board of Trustees is a self-perpetuating body, 
solutely free from ecclesiastical control and representing 
ferent communions, but obliged, nevertheless, by the Col- 
e Charter to maintain the institution as truly Christian, 
sugh unsectarian. From the first it has been the policy 
all concerned in the administration of the institution to 
intain a high standard of college life and work, and to 
t the emphasis upon quality in the development of strong 
d serviceable Christian manhood and womanhood. Thus 
+ purpose for which the College was founded is expressed 
its motto, “Our Tribute to Christian Civilization.” 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Grorce W. Marston, President San Dieg 
Rr. Rev. JoseEpH H. JoHnson, v.v., Vice- President Los Angele 
Rev. CuHariEs B. SUMNER, LL.D., Secretary Claremor 
CHartes EF. WALKER, Treasurer Los Angele 
Term of Office Expires, June, 1918 
LLEWELLYN BIxBy Long Beac 
Rev. WitLIAM Horace Day, D.D. Bridgeport, Con 
ArtHur M. DoLeé Pomon 
Rev. HENry KINGMAN, D.D. Claremor 
WILLIAM S. MAsSon Evanston, I] 
Term of Office Expires, June, 1919 
JaMEs A. BLAISDELL, D.D. Claremo! 
CHARLES FE. HARwoop Uplan 
Rev. CHarLées B. SUMNER, LL.D. Claremoi 
W. H. R. WELDON South Pasader 
Frep M. WiLcox Lamanda Pa 
Term of Office Expires, June, 1920 
NatHan W. BLANCHARD* Santa Pau 
Ex P. CLARK Los Angel’ 
WINERED E.. GARRISON, PH.D. Claremo: 
Wi.iaM F. Hout Los Angel 
GrorcE W. Marston San Die; 
Term of Office Expires, June, 1921 
Rev. FraNK M. DowLine San Dim 
Rr. Rev. JosepH H. JoHNSON, D.D. Los Angel 
FREDERICK W. LYMAN Pasadei 
ButTLeR A. WooprorpD Claremo 
FRANCIS C. YEOMANS Long Bea 
Term of Office Expires, June, 1922 | 
Rev. Raymonp C. Brooks, D.D. Berkel 
Epwin F. HAHN Pasade 
STEPHEN H. HERRICK Riversi 
SEELEY W. Mupp Los Angel 
Rev. WinLiAM O. WARK Pomo 
Ernest E. Jones, Business Manager Ciaremo 


*Deceased. 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


JAMES A. BLAISDELL, Chairman 
CuHarLEs B. SUMNER, Secretary 
Artuur M. Doe CHARLES E. Harwoop 
Epwin F. Haun CHARLES E. WALKER 
But LER A. WoopForD 


COMMITTEE ON INVESTMENTS 


CHARLES E. WALKER Grorce W. Marston 
Exi P. CLarK Frep M. Wi,cox 
Ernest E. Jones, Business Manager 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


GrorcE W. Marston Ext P. CLARK 
JostruH H. JoHNSON STEPHEN H. Herrick 
JaMEs A. BLAISDELL Henry KINGMAN 

~ Wirrtam F. Horr WILLIAM S. Mason 


SEELEY W. Mupp 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


James A. BLAISDELL Frank M. DowLInc 
LLEWELLYN Bixsy WINERED E,. GARRISON 
Epwin F. HAHN 


COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS* 


- CHaryts B. SUMNER Grorck W. MARSTON 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


| Grorcr W. Marston ARTHUR M. DOLE 
| WILLIAM O. WarRK 


— 


[In conjunction with a committee of the Faculty. 


FACULTY 


JAMES ARNOLD BLAISDELL 345 College A: 
President, 1910* 


B.A., Beloit College; M.A., Beloit College; D.D., Beloit College. Graduz 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 


Cyrus GRANDISON BALDWIN Palo A 
President Emeritus, 1890 


B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Oberlin College; Student, Andover Theok 
cal Seminary; D.D., Oberlin College. 


EpwIin CLARENCE Norton 137 W. Seventh 
Dean of the Faculty and Professor of the Greek Language am 


Literature on the Edwin Clarence Norton Foundation, 1888 


B.A., Amherst College; M.A., Amherst College and Yale University; Ph 
Carleton College; D.D., Pacific Theological Seminary. Graduate Stud 
Johns Hopkins, Columbia and Oxford Universities. 


FRANK PARKHURST BRACKETT 270 E. Third 
Professor of Mathematics on the Frank Parkhurst Brackett 


Foundation and Director of the Observatory, 1888 


B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College. Honorary Fel 
Clark University. 


PHEBE ESTELLE SPALDING 261 W. Fifth 
Professor of English Literature on the Phebe Estelle 
Spalding Foundation, 1889 
B.L., Carleton College; M.L., Carleton College; Ph.D., Boston Univer 


DANIEL HERBERT COLCORD 157 E. Seventh 


Professor of the Latin Language and Literature, 1890 


B.A., Amherst College; M.A., Amherst College; B.D., Andover Theo 
cal Seminary. Graduate Student, Harvard University. 


Artuur Dart BISsELL 319 Harvard / 
Professor of German, 1892 | 


B.A., Amherst College; M.A., Amherst College; B.D., Yale Univer 
Graduate Student, Yale University and University of Leipzig. 


GrorcE GALE HiItTCcHCocK 721 College / 
Professor of Physics, 1892 ; 


B.A., University of Nebraska. Graduate Student, Johns Hopkins 
Cornell Universities. 


*The date in each case denotes the beginning of original term of sef 
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RGE STEDMAN SUMNER 105 College Ave. 
Professor of Economics and Sociology on the Stedman- 


Sumner Foundation, 1897 
B.A., Pomona College; B.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale University. 


ARLES CUMMINGS STEARNS 146 EF. Tenth St. 
Professor of Biblical History and Literature on the 


Nancy M. Lyon Foundation, 1906 


B.A., Yale University; M.A., Yale University; B.D., Union Theological 
Seminary. Graduate Student, University of Berlin. 


cE ELLA BERRY Sumner Hall 


lean of Women and Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1909 
B.S., Mount Holyoke College; M. A., Mount Holyoke College. 


(ES ALEXANDER LYMAN 833 Indian Hill Blvd. 


Professor of Chemistry, 1909 


B.A., Beloit College; M.A., Beloit College; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Graduate Student, University of Chicago. 


MON ERASTUS CHURCHILL 507 Yale Ave. 
Secretary of the Faculty and Associate Professor of 
German, 1902 


B.A., Knox College; MA., Knox College; Litt.D., Knox College; B.D., 
Yale University. Graduate Student, University of Leipzig. 


NDAL GARBUTT FRAMPTON 927 Harvard Ave. 


Professor of the English Language, 1904 


B.A., Illinois College; M.A., Illinois College; M.A., Harvard University. 
Graduate Student, Harvard and Chicago Universities. 


ARLES GRACCHUS NFELY 338 Harvard Ave. 


: Professor of Constitutional History and Law, 1911 
B.L,., University of Illinois. 


“LIAM Atwoop HILTron 1264 Dartmouth Ave. 
Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead 


| Foundation, 1905: 
B.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


Is ALLEN PARKER 545 Indian Hill Blvd. 
| Professor of Philosophy, 1912 

B.A., Kansas State Normal School; M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D., 
Harvard University. 

NARD CAPEN EwEr 339 Yale Ave. 


Professor of Psychology, 1916 


B.A., Brown University; M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
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RaypH Hang LYMAN 357 W. Tenth St. 
Professor of Applied Music and Instructor in Singing, 
Head of Department of Music, 1917 
B.A., Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hackett, Willian 


B. Olds, Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtland Cooper, Holme: 
Cooper and other American masters, and with Vittorino Moratti in Berlin 


CHARLES BERARD VOGDES _Claremont Int 
Acting Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1917 


Graduate, United States Military Academy, West Point. Major U. §. A. 
Retired. 


WitLIAM Po.LkK RUSSELL 506 E. Sixth St 
Associate Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske 


Foundation, 1904 
B.A., Cumberland University; M.A., Cumberland University. Graduat 
Student, Columbia and Yale Universities. 


Maro BratH JonEs* 
Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 1911 
B.A., Boston University. Graduate Student, Universities of Geneva an 
Barcelona. Student, Estudis Universitaris Catalans. 


ARTHUR VOLNEY STOUGHTON 146 W. Seventh $ 
Associate Professor of Physiology and Hygiene, and 


College Physician, 1911 


B.A., Pomona College; M.D., Ohio Medical University. Graduate Studen 
Medical Department of Johns Hopkins University and Medical School : 
Harvard University. Student, Laboratories of Friedrichshain Kranke 
haus and Private Laboratory of Professor Pick, Berlin. Resident physicia 


Protestant Hospital, Columbus, O. 


HANNAH TEMPEST JENKINS Claremont In 
Assistant Professor of Art and Design, 1905 


Graduate Teachers College, Columbia University. Student Philadelph 
Academy of Fine Arts. Pupil of Jean Paul Laurens, Constant and § 
Pierre in figure and portrait, of Henry Thompson in landscape, an 

Wm. M. Chase, Robert Vonnoh and Cecilia Beaux in portrait. Pa 


Salonist, 1889. 


Ropert TRESILIAN BELCHER 169 W. Sixth ¢ 


Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Engineering, 1907 
B.A., Queen’s University. Graduate Student, Queen’s College and U 
versity of California. } 


WALTER ALFRED ALLEN 131 E. Tenth} 
Assistant Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 
and Instructor in Organ, 1912 
B.A., Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. 


*Absent on leave, 1917-1918. 
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URA CHARLTON SQUIRE 248 W. Seventh St. 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1910 


B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, University of California and 
Wellesley College. 


3ERT MARTIN STAPLES Los Angeles 
Assistant Professor of Violin, 1907 


Pupil of Joachim and Dancla. 


WARD PAYSON BARTLETT Claremont Inn 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry and Acting Dean 


of the College, 1909 


B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D., Harvard 
University; Graduate Student, Columbia University. 


LLIAM SHEFFIELD AMENT 135 E. Ninth St. 


Assistant Professor of English, 1912 


B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Harvard University. Graduate Student, 
Coiumbia University. 


‘TOR EpwARD MarriorTr 116 Twelfth St. 

) Librarian, 1912 

'B.A., Beloit College; M.A., University of California. Graduate Student, 
Yale University. 

ING Or1s PECKER Claremont Inn 


| Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 1912 
.B.A., Boston University. Graduate Student, Boston University. 


LLIAM Ho_LAND MatLock 246 Dartmouth Ave. 


Assistant Professor of German, 1913 


Ph.B., Drake University. Graduate Student, Goettingen, Heidelicr # and 
Munich, the Sorbonne and College of France. 


MER ELMER Rozsins Harrison and Berkeley Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Ancient Languages, 1915 


B.A. University of Michigan; M.A., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Graduate Student and holder of University and Buhl 
Classical Fellowships, University of Michigan. 


TER EARLE HARTLEY 143 E. Tenth St. 


: Assistant Professor of Organ and Piano, 1915 


B.A., Yale University; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, American 
Guild of Organists. Pupil of Widor in Organ and Composition, and of 
tubbs. 


LDEMAR CHRISTIAN WESTERGAARD Smiley Hall 
Assistant Professor of History on the Warren F. Day 


Foundation, 1916 


B.A., University of North Dakota; M.L., University of California; Ph.D., 
University of California. Fellow in History, Cornell University. 
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Cari PETER SCHOTT 238 W. Tenth § 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1916 


B.E., Nebraska State Normal School; B.P.E., Young Men’s Christi 
‘Association College, Springfield, Massachusetts. Graduate Student, Purd 


University. 


Eucené Waitt Nixon 219 W. Sixth § 
Assistant Professor of Physical Training for Men, 1916 
B.A., Monmouth College. Graduate Student, University of Illinois. 


Irvinc S. Kui.* 
Assistant Professor of American History, 1917 
B.A., Beloit College; Graduate Student, University of Chicago. 


Puirie ALEXANDER MUNZ 140 F.. Third { 


Assistant Professor of Botany, 1917 
B.A., University of Denver; M.A., University of Denver; Ph.D., Corn 
University. 


REGINALD POLE Los Ange’ 
Director of Dramatics, 1916 
B.A., Cambridge University. 


MasBLE CLAIR WEST 1016 Columbia A 
Instructor in Piano, 1905 


B.S., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Peabody Conservatory of Mu 
Baltimore. 


HARRIET PASMORE 327 Harvard A 


Instructor in Singing, 1914 
B.A., University of California. Graduate Student, University of Califor 


ALFRED OSWALD WooDFoRD{ 639 Yale A 
Instructor in Chemistry, 1915 
B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, University of California, 


FRANCIS CHARLES FLINT Smiley E 
: Instructor in Chemistry, 1915 
B.S., Pomona College. Fellow in Chemistry, Pomona College. 


Artuur JOHN MERTZKE Smiley F. 
Instructor in Economics and Sociology, 1916 
B.A., University of Wisconsin. Graduate Student, University of ey 


KENNETH PERKINS 709 College A 
Instructor in English and Dramatics, 1916 
B.L., University of California; M.A., University of California. 


. 


*Second semester. 
+Absent on leave, 1917-1918. 
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yt OLDS WRIGHT 306 College Ave. 


Instructor in Romance Languages, 1917 
A., Harvard University; B.D., Union Theological Seminary. Graduate 


cudent, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
'SyFERT BEATTY 345 College Ave. 


structor in English and Secretary to the Administration, 1917 
A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, University of California. 


LD FRANKLIN HuMBERT 341 W. Sixth St. 


Instructor in Forensics and English, 1917 
A., University of Oregon; B.A., Eugene Bible University. 


1A CLARICE SPEAR 346. Yale Ave. 
Instructor in Physical Education, 1917 


LECTURERS 


WitLiAM Orr Wark, B.A. - Pomona 
Theme: Biblical Literature 


Towarp SPILMAN GALT, D.D. 1166 Columbia Ave. 
(On the Henry D. Porter Foundation) 
President of North China Union College 
heme: Changes in the Orient Viewed as Social Imitation 


{INISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF THE FACULTY 


3 ARNOLD BLAISDELL, D.D., President 
President’s Rooms, Library 
N CLARENCE Norton, PH.p., Dean of the Faculty 
: Room 3, Holmes Hall 
RD Payson BartTLett, PH.D., Acting Dean of College 
Room 9, Holmes Hall 
} Erna Berry, M.A., Dean of Women 
Sumner Hall 
oN Erastus CHURCHILL, LITH.D., Secretary of Faculty 
Room 53, Library 
K Parkuurst Brackett, M.A., Director of the Observatory 
: The Observatory 
AL GarBuTt FRAMPTON, M.A., Acting Registrar 


. Rooms 7 and 8, Holmes Hall 
R Epwarp Marriott, M.A., Librarian 
Library 
R ELMER Rossins, PH.D., Chairman of Committee on Admission 
Room 10, Holmes Hall 
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MarI0N JEANETTE EwIne, B.A., Assistant Librarian 
Lit 
Grorcta Grack THomas,* Assistant Registrar and Assistant 
Secretary of the Faculty 
IRENE SyFert BEATTY, B.A., Secretary to the Administration 
President’s Rooms, Lil 
Rozert JAMES BERNARD, B.A., Assistant to the President 
President’s Rooms, Lil 


ADVISERS 


Proressor J. A. LyMAN, Graduate Students 

Prorrssor BRACKETT, Senior Class 

ASSISTANT ProFEssor MATLOCK, Junior Class 

Prorressors SUMNER AND Ewer, Sophomore Class 

PRESIDENT BLAISDELL, DEAN BERRY, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ROBBINS 
Freshman Class 

ProrEssor FRAMPTON, Special Students 

Prorrssor R. H. Lyman, Department of Music 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR JENKINS, Department of Art and Design 


OTHER OFFICERS 


ERNEST EVERETT JONES, B.S., Business Manager 
136 E. Nin 
Mary Lovuiss& BILLINGcs, Accountant 
541 Harvard 
SarAH Louis“ JEWELL, Matron of Sumner Hall 
Sumner 
FLorENCE Mari£ Fox, Assistant in the Registrar's Office 
Sumner 
GreETCHEN Hicsrs, Assistant to the Business Manager 
319 W. Six 
DorotHy Louisé NEELY, B.A., Assistant in the Library 
338 Harvard 
Bernuarpt Louis Bercstrom, Manager of Student Activities 
Smiley 
Forrest GLENN Hutcuison, Superintendent of Grounds | 
Car, Mauritz Carson, Superintendent of Buildings : 
922 Columbia’ 


: 


*Absent on leave. 
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COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 


With PrAcE AND Tims oF MFFTING 


BUILDINGS AND GrouNDsS—(In conjunction with a committee of the 
ard of Trustees)—Messrs. Stearns, Hitchcock, Belcher. Room 


Library. On call. 


SLASSIFICATION—Messrs. Frampton, Brackett, Sumner, Miss Berry, 
ssts. Lyman, Matlock, Robbins. Room 8, 3:15 p.m. Friday. 


\DMiss1oN—Messrs, Robbins, Brackett, Frampton. Room 10. On 

l. 

SOLLEGE LirE—Messrs. Norton, Brackett, Sumner, Miss Berry, 

ss Squire, Messrs. Churchill, Bartlett, Matlock, Robbins, Ewer, 

man, Hartley. Room 9, 1:15 p.m., Friday. 

-ERSONAL ReELATIONS—Mr. Bartlett, Miss Berry, Mr. Matlock, 

ss Squire, Mr. Robbins. Room 9. On call. 

‘OURSES oF Stupy—Messrs. Sumner, Frampton, Hilton, Pecker, 

sstergaard. Room 14, 9:30 a.m., Tuesday. 

IDUCATIONAL EFFICIENCY — Messrs. Brackett, Neely, Lyman, 

tker, Ewer, Ament. Room 51, 3:15 p.m., Monday. 

‘acutty Mrrtincs—Miss Berry, Messrs. Ewer, Marriott. Sum- 

Hall, 2:30 p.m., Monday. 

‘EDERATED CLuss—Messrs. Pecker, Hilton, Brackett, Bissell, Per- 

s. Room 17. On call. 

SRADUATE WorK—Messrs. Lyman, Bissell, Belcher, Ament. Room 
Thursday. On call. 

ABRARY—Miss Spalding, Messrs. Marriott, Stoughton, Wester- 

td, Mertzke. Room 57. On call. 

‘Hysicat Epucation—Messrs. Russell, Stoughton, Schott, Nixon, 

tlett, Miss Squire. Room 9, 10:30 a. m., Thursday. 

'UBLICATIONS—Messrs. Churchill, Stearns, Hilton, Ament. Room 
On call. 

uBLIC Events and LEcturEs—Messrs. Churchill, R. H. Lyman, 

en, Flint, with Business Manager Jones. Room 53. On call. 

ELIGIOUS INTERESTS—Messrs. Parker, Marriott, Matlock, Robbins. 

om 58. On call. | 

ooms—Messrs. Sumner, Churchill, Bartlett, Room. 9. On call. 

ULES—Messrs. Bartlett, Churchill, Frampton, Miss Berry. Room 
On call. 


TUDENT Atp AND Lasor—Messrs. Bartlett, Marriott, Robbins. 
m9. On call. 


UMMER ScHoot—Messrs. Bissell, Hilton, Russell. Room5. Oncall. 


CHARACTER OF THE COLLEGE 


Pomona College is located at Claremont, on the Sant 
Fe and Pacific Electric Railways, thirty-five miles from Le 
Angeles. It is connected by the Pacific Electric Railwa 
with Pomona, which is four miles distant, on the Salt Lak 
and the Southern Pacific roads. On the rim of an orcharc 
covered valley, which is hemmed in on all sides by loft 
mountains, and with Mt. San Antonio in the immediat 
background rising to the height of ten thousand feet, 1! 
situation is one of rare beauty. The genial southern climat 
invites to outdoor life and exercise the year around, whi) 
the deep canyons, the rushing streams and the long trai 
to the heart of the hills allure to the rewarding intimacie 
of nature. The town of Claremont, which now numbei 
about eighteen hundred inhabitants, owes its existence | 
the College, and has the attractive features of the typic 
college community. The location and situation, within eas 
reach of the great and growing metropolis of the Soutl 
west, and yet in the quiet retirement of valley and hill, 
uniquely wholesome and stimulating in full measure | 
simplicity and thoughtfulness and all the best enthusiasn’ 
of which life is capable. 

The College is pre-eminently a company of workers. Fro 
the very beginning it has maintained a reputation for inte 
est in thorough scholarship rather than in large number 
The procedures of the College are established in the purpo 
of appealing to students who appreciate the seriousness | 
the College opportunity. To this end, the standards ( 
admission are unusually high. Not only is the number lir 
ited, but as defined elsewhere, only students who ha’ 
finished their preparation with a high grade of promise a 
received. It is the distinct purpose to make the membersh 
in the institution itself a scholastic honor. This inevitab 
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volves a sacrifice of certain values which would be tem- 
orarily pleasurable but which are not consistent with the 
lost remunerative purposes. 

It is the habit of the College to urge that scholarship 
1ould not only be high but also broad and _ inclusive. 
omona College is not a professional school. It insists that 
ie best preparation for life includes not only the ample, 
snerous and complete training of the college course, such 
3 is here given, but also at a later period a thorough and 
efinite professional specialization. It has farther insisted 
lat this best and most complete training was practicable for 
much larger number of young people than commonly feel 
iat they have the resources of time and money for it. The 
ollege is eager to co-operate in the problems of such aspir- 
ig students; it has also been singularly successful in per- 
eating its body of students with these ambitions, and the 
smarkable success of its graduates is due in no small degree 
| the fact that nearly seventy per cent of all who have grad- 
ited have taken subsequent professional training. 

To the end that the College may be adequate for the 
‘oadest intellectual citizenship and service, a certain number 
i courses representing typically the differentiated fields of 
10wledge and investigation are required, and particular 
nphasis is laid upon those topics which relate to the history 
- thought, the organization of society and the bases of truth 
id righteousness. These courses are required of all, whether 
aying a longer or a shorter time in the institution, as being 
iportant to the main purpose for which the College exists. 
Thile these few courses are required, there is around them 
nple field for selection, according to the student’s individual 
terest and purpose. 

‘The College recognizes the fact that social training is also 
1 essential part of education. It is believed that the co-edu- 
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cational character of the College greatly increases the cult 
of the student body in this respect. Working together on 
highest levels of life, men and women are most likely 
associate in mutual respect and dignity. It is practically t 
unanimous testimony of the graduates of this College tl 
these relations add to the genuine wholesomeness a 
rounded worth of the student’s life. While emphasizi 
social values and opportunities, the College, however, rec 
nizes them as interests which must be held subordinate 
the main business of study and work. For this reason limi 
tions which sometimes may seem narrow are laid upon { 
social life of the college community. Fraternities and sorc 
ties, in the ordinary acceptance of these terms, and extra) 
gant social life, do not exist at Pomona College, and no ¢ 
should seek the institution who is not willing to make s| 
render of some personal pleasures in the interests of | 
common college earnestness and simplicity. | 
Once more; the College is frankly Christian. It owes 
origin and support to men and women of Christian idea 
it cannot, therefore, be other than loyal to these intere: 
Instead of maintaining a separate Christian life, the Coll 
also urgently lays upon its students the obligation of al 
giance to that wider democracy of service and uplift wh 
is represented in the Christian Church. ‘The College 
nevertheless, emphatically broad in its hospitality to mod 
thought. It holds that no student should go out of the C 
lege unaware of the throbbing questions of the day or unp 
pared to face the winds of free discussion ; therefore, it w 
comes all honest expression of opinion, putting faith im . 
power of truth to hold its own in the arena of open debe 
It thus seeks to resource the coming generation with a lead 
ship of intellectual capacity, directed will and Christ 
character. 


DEGREES 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 


he courses of study offered by the College lead to the 
‘ee of Bachelor of Arts. These courses include certain 
tired studies, but also a wide range of electives in lan- 
ze and literature, philosophy, economics, history, mathe- 
ics, science and fine arts. An average of fifteen hours of 
lemic work per semester throughout the four years is 
tired for the completion of the courses. A detailed state- 
t of the curriculum will be found on page 36. 


COURSES WITHOUT DEGREES 


[ature students, ordinarily only such as are at least 
ity-one years of age, may be admitted as special students 
ourses for which by ability and preparation they may be 
d. Special students are not candidates for a degree, 
gh completion of the prescribed courses in Music and 
entitles the student to receive the special State Teacher’s 
ificate upon the recommendation of the College. 


MASTER OF ARTS 


| a few departments, where the facilities of the College 
‘ant, limited numbers of students, whose under- -grad- 
records show marked excellence, are accepted as candi- 
s for the Master’s degree. Only those are admitted who 
promise of contributing a definite and inspiring influ- 
to the life of the College. Such residence is, therefore, 
ired, as is deemed necessary to insure mutually helpful 
ions. A further statement of requirements will be found 
age 40. 


ADMISSION 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS AND METHODS 
OF ADMISSION 


It is the purpose of Pomona College to do a distinctly 
notably high grade of work, thus preparing its graduate: 
special distinction in whatever later callings they may chi 
To this end candidates for admission to any class : 
present satisfactory evidence of their fitness for college, 
in character and in scholarship. Testimonials of char: 
and a letter of honorable dismissal from the last institi 
attended are required. As all applications for admissio1 
carefully scrutinized, delay in filing applications inevi 
involves delay in acceptance. 

The College welcomes tentative applications from | 
pective freshmen several years in advance and is glad to 
suggestions from time to time regarding the best prepar 
for admission. In this respect the good offices of the 
lege are freely at the service of all interested inquirer: 
medical examination conducted by an authorized phys 
under the direction of the Department of Physical E 
tion, is required of all students. 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING . 

Applicants are admitted to freshman standing in an} 
of three ways, as follows: 

First: Examination by the College. 

Students wishing to remove deficiencies by examin 
must do so before entering upon College work. Such e 
nations must be taken during the first three days of reg 
tion week of either semester or (by special arrangement 
week preceding the College commencement. They mu 
arranged for in advance through the Registrar. 
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econd: Certificate of the College Entrance Examination 
rd. 


‘Xaminations are given by the College Entrance Examina- 
Board at certain times and places, which may be learned 
n the Registrar or from principals of secondary schools. 


hird: Certificate from approved schools or colleges. 


tudents from approved schools or colleges are admitted 
lout examination on presentation of a certificate signed 
he principal or proper official and showing in detail the 
lisite completed courses. Certificate blanks obtained 
n the Chairman of the Committee on Admission, should 
led out and returned as early as possible after the com- 
on of the high school year. 

s the number of students admitted to the freshman class 
mited, early application is advised. Applications are 
d in the order of their receipt, are considered individu- 
and in every case must be accompanied by a certification 
_as to scholarship and character. No application is con- 
red which does not show fifteen units in accepted sub- 
3, at least twelve of which are recommended. Special 
rsement by the Principal must accompany all papers 
ving non-commended units, such endorsement to include 
specific recommendation of the candidate, both as to 
acter and ability, for the undertaking of college work. 
later than the first of February a notification is sent 
2 whose credentials are satisfactory and from time to 
other applicants are so notified. No applicant, how- 
is finally enrolled among those definitely accepted, until 
sum of $17.50 has been deposited with the College as a 
Payment on tuition. This sum is returned upon request 
ved before the first of August, but not thereafter. 

lose are matriculated to full standing who at the end of a 
ster’s residence meet the requirements stated on page 
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120; those who do not meet the requirements are 
allowed to matriculate and are enrolled as in partial ste 
ing. No student in partial standing is recommendec 
college standing in another institution. The final accept. 
of entrance units is based upon the character of the y 
done in class at Pomona College as well as upon the grad 
the units presented. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


Students who have sufficient credit from other institut 
are admitted to advanced standing on credentials signe 
the proper officials and giving full specifications concer: 
the nature of the courses taken and the time spent in e 
together with their rank in each subject. They are assis 
hours and credits on the basis of their credentials, but : 
assignment is provisional until ratified by the Classifice 
Committee. This ratification is not given until after 
required semester’s residence, at which time the Comm 
has power to act in adjusting hours or credits, or both, tc 
qualifications shown. 


ADMISSION AS SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Mature students, ordinarily only such as are at | 
twenty-one years of age, may be admitted as special stud 
to courses for which, by ability and preparation, they ma 
fitted. This provision applies particularly to those equi) 
for advanced studies in special departments. The priv 
of classification as special students is not open to those 
seek admission to College in this way as a means of avoi 
compliance with the entrance or collegiate requirements 
down for regular students. Special students are not cz 
dates for a degree. 
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CREDITS FOR NON-COMMENDED WORK 


students who enter with some of their work non-com- 
nded may remove their deficiency in one of three ways— 
examination, by continuing the same line of study in Col- 
> with high grade or by extra work in College not counted 
ards a degree. ‘These three methods are more fully 
eribed as follows: : 
‘irst: Students may be examined upon any of the 
spted subjects presented for entrance, and upon passing 
n B grade receive credit toward entrance for that subject. 
h examinations must be taken as specified on page 26. 
cond: Entrance credit will be given for non-com- 
ided work after a student has completed with high grade 
or more College courses in the same or a closely allied 
ject, or upon conditions laid down in individual cases by 
Classification Committee. 
hird: Entrance credit may be gained by work in certain 
lege courses, but such courses cannot count toward the 
iber of hours or credits required for graduation, nor for 
ors. Moreover, students may not substitute for subjects 
ifically required for entrance other subjects taken in this 
tudents are not candidates for a degree nor are they 
ble for recommendation to college standing in another 
tution until they have been matriculated. (See page 120). 
dents are matriculated only after they have come into full 
ding. All students must be matriculated before attain- 
to Junior standing. 


COURSES REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION TO 
FRESHMAN STANDING 


1 the following outline of courses a “unit” represents a 
‘se of study in one subject of high school grade involving 
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five forty-five minute recitations per week or an equiva 
for a school year. Laboratory periods should be at | 
twice the length of recitation periods. 

Not less than one unit in any subject is normally accer 
though a half unit may be accepted when accompaniec 
units for courses in allied subjects. 


SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS—8 UNITS 


English, 2 units Algebra, 1 unit 

History, 1 unit Geometry, 1 unit 

One foreign language, *One third or fourth year labor 
2 units tory science, 1 unit. 


ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS—4 UNITS 
Selected from the following: 
English Mathematics 
History ' *Laboratory Science 
Foreign Language 


ELrctivE—3 UNITS 
It is recommended that these electives be chosen from the 
jects specified above, but in view of the importance of other 
of high school work credit is allowed for full units in other co 
counted for high school graduation, the acceptance of whi 
specifically recommended by the principal of the school. 


DESCRIPTION OF SUBJECTS 
The College recommends that the work offered to mee 
requirements above shall cover the ground indicate 
the following description of courses. Each course co 
tutes one unit unless otherwise designated. 


ENGLISH 
Elementary composition and literature. (2 units.) 


Intermediate. 
Advanced. 


*Heads of Departments in which students wish to continue labo 
subjects begun in high school may, at their option, require the high schoo 
books to be submitted as evidence of ability to continue with more ad\ 
work in the department. 
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The following list* is made the basis of examination. A 
licates books selected for careful reading; B those requir- 
s close study. 


A. Reapinc—From each of the following groups at least 
o selections are to be made, except as otherwise provided 
der Group I. 


mROUP I, Crassics IN TRANSLATION.—The Old Testament, com- 
sing at least the chief narrative episodes in Genesis, Exodus, 
hua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Daniel, together with the books 
Ruth and Esther; the Odyssey, with the omission, if desired, of 
%ks I-V and XV-XVII; the Iliad, with the omission, if desired, 
Books XI, XIII-XV, XVII, and XXI; the Aeneid. The Aeneid, 
Odyssey, and the Iliad, should be read in English translations 
recognized literary excellence. 

‘or any selection from this group a selection from any other 
up may be substituted. 


rOUP II. SHAKESPEARE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream; Merchant 
Venice; As You Like It; Twelfth Night; The Tempest; Romeo 
_ Juliet; King John; Richard II; Richard III; Henry V; Corio- 
us, and the following if not chosen for study under B, Julius 
sar; Macbeth; Hamlet. 

ROUP III. ProsE Ficrion.—Malory’s Morte d’Arthur (about 100 
es); Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Part I; Swift’s Gulliver’s 
vels (voyages to Lilliput and to Brobdingnag) ; Defoe’s Robin- 
Crusoe, Part I; Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield; Frances Bur- 
8 Evelina; Scott’s Novels, any one; Jane Austen’s Novels, any 
; Maria Edgeworth’s Castle Rackrent, or The Absentee ; Dickens‘ 
rels, any one; Thackeray’s Novels, any one; George Eliot’s 
rels, any one; Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford; Kingsley’s Westward 
! or Hereward, the Wake; Reade’s The Cloister and the Hearth; 
ckmore’s Lorna Doone; Hughes’ Tom Brown’s Schooldays ; 
venson’s Treasure Island, or Kidnapped, or Master of Ballantrae; 
per’s Novels, any one; Poe’s Selected Tales; Hawthorne’s The 
ise¢ of the Seven Gables, or Twice Told Tales, or Mosses from 


Old Manse; a collection of Short Stories by various standard 
ers, 


*Recommended by the National Conference on Uniform Entrance Require- 
ts in English for 1915-1919. 
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Grove IV. Essays, BrocrapHy, £tc.—Addison and Steele’s 
Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, or Selections from the Tatler 
Spectator (about 2C0 pages) ; Boswell’s Selections from the Lif 
Johnson (about 200 pages) ; Franklin’s Autobiography; Irv 
Sketch Book (about 200 pages), or Life of Goldsmith; Sout 
Life of Nelson; Lamb’s Essays of Elia (about 100 pages); L 
hart’s Life of Scott (about 200 pages); Thackeray’s Lecture 
Swift, Addison, and Steele in the English Humorists; Macau 
Lord Clive, Warren Hastings, Milton, Addison, Goldsmith, Fre 
ick the Great, Madame d’Arblay (any one); Trevelyan’s Lif 
Macaulay (about 200 pages) ; Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, or $ 
tions (about 150 pages); Dana’s Two Years Before the \ 
Selections from Lincoln, including at least the two Inaugurals 
Speeches in Independence Hall and at Gettysburg, the Last P 
Address, and the Letter to Horace Greeley, together with a 
memoir or estimate of Lincoln; Parkman’s The Oregon a 
Thoreau’s Walden; Lowell’s Selected Essays (about 150 pas 
Holmes’ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table; Stevenson's 
Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey; Huxley’s Autobiogt 
and selections from Lay Sermons, including the addresses on 
proving Natural Knowledge, A Liberal Education, and A Pie 
Chalk; a collection of Essays by Bacon, Lamb, DeQuincey, Hi: 
Emerson, and later writers; a collection of Letters by va 
standard writers. 

Grove V. Portry.—Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First Ser 
Books II and III, with special attention to Dryden, Collins, | 
Cowper, and Burns; Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First Se 
Book IV, with special attention to Wordsworth, Keats, and Sl 
(if not chosen for study under B); Goldsmith’s The Travelle: 
The Deserted Village; Pope’s The Rape of the Lock; a colle 
of English and Scottish Ballads as, for example, some Robin | 
ballads, The Battle of Otterburn, King Estmere, Young Bei 
Bewick and Grahame, Sir Patrick Spens, and a selection from 
ballads; Coleridge’s The Ancient Mariner, Christabel and ] 
Khan; Byron’s Childe Harold, Canto III or IV, and the Pri 
of Chillon; Scott’s The Lady of the Lake, or Marmion; Maca 
The Lays of Ancient Rome, The Battle of Naseby, The Ari 
Ivry; Tennyson’s The Princess or Gareth and Lynette, Lai 
and Elaine, and The Passing of Arthur; Browning’s Ca 
Tunes, The Lost Leader, How They Brought the Good News 
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ient to Aix, Home Thoughts from Abroad, Home Thoughts from 
> Sea, Incidents of the French Camp, Hervé Riel, Pheidippides, 
y Last Duchess, Up at a Villa—Down in a City, The Italian in 
iland, The Patriot, The Pied Piper, “De Gustibus’—, Instans 
yrannus; Arnold’s Sohrab’ and Rustum, and The Forsaken Mer- 
in; Selections from American Poetry, with special attention to 
9e, Lowell, Longfellow, and Whittier. 


B. Srupy—This part of the requirement is intended as 
natural and logical continuation of the student’s earlier 
ading, with greater stress laid upon form and style, the 
‘act meaning of words and phrases, and the understand- 
g of allusions. The books provided for study are arranged 
four groups, from each of which one selection is to be 
ade. 


Group I. Drama.—Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, or Macbeth, or 
amlet. 

Group IJ. Porrry.—Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and either 
ymus or Lycidas; Tennyson’s The Coming of Arthur, The Holy 
rail, and The Passing of Arthur; the selections from Wordsworth, 
eats and Shelley in Book IV of Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First 
ries). 

Group III. Oratory.— Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with 
merica; Macaulay’s Two Speeches on Copyright, and Lincoln’s 
yeech at Cooper Union; Washington’s Farewell Address, and 
‘ebster’s First Bunker Hill Oration. 

Group IV. Essays.—Carlyle’s Essays on Burns, with a selection 
om Burns’ Poems; Macaulay’s Life of Johnson; Emerson’s Essay 
1 Manners. 


HISTORY 


Ancient History to the Coronation of Charlemagne with special 
‘ference to the history of Greece and Rome. (Myer’s Ancient His- 
Ty or equivalent. ) 

Mediaeval and Modern History, a year’s work based on a text- 
0k, but including reference reading and note-book work. (Myer’s 
liddle Ages and Myer’s Modern Age or equivalent.) 

English History, including text, reference and note-book work 
9 one year. (Andrew’s History of England or equivalent.) 
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United States History and Civil Government. (Channing’s § 
dent’s History and Ashley’s Federal State or equivalent.) 


GREEK 


Greek lessons and grammar. 

Xenophon, four books of the Anabasis, and composition. 

Homer, three books of the Iliad, with prosody; ability to r 
easy Greek at sight. 


LATIN 

Latin lessons and grammar. 

Cesar, Commentaries (Books I-IV). 

Cicero, seven orations, including those against Catiline and 
the poet Archias, and the Manilian Law. 

Virgil, six books of the Aeneid and prosody. 

Grammar, composition and sight reading are required as a p 
tion of each year’s work. 


FRENCH 


Elementary. One year of French; elements of grammar; abi 
to write at dictation and to translate from English; reading of ab 
one hundred and fifty pages of text. 

Intermediate. Additional work in French, amounting to « 
year’s advanced work in translation and composition. 

Advanced. The ability to read at sight any piece of modern pr 
or poetry and to write in French a paper on an assigned subject. 


GERMAN 


Elementary. One year of German, elements of grammar; abi 
to write at dictation and to translate from English; reading of ab 
one hundred and fifty pages of text. 

Intermediate. Additional work in German amounting to « 
year’s advanced work in translation and composition. 

Advanced. The ability to read at sight any piece of modern G 
man prose of moderate difficulty and to write in German a paper 
an assigned topic. 


SPANISH 
Spanish (1 or 2 units). Including an accurate knowledge of ° 


essentials of grammar, ability to write ordinary Spanish and to re 
ordinary Spanish prose. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Elements of Algebra, with special attention to factoring and solu- 
n of equations, and including ratio and proportion. 

Algebra (1% unit), being a continuation of the course in the ele- 
nts of Algebra with special emphasis on algebraic theory. 

Algebra (%4 unit). Quadratics and indeterminate equations, irra- 
nal and imaginary numbers, ratio, proportion and variations, in 
view; also theory of exponents, progressions, undetermined co- 
icients and logarithms. 

Plane Geometry, with original exercises and problems. 

Solid Geometry (%4 unit). With original exercises and problems. 
Trigonometry (1% unit). Elementary course in plane trigonometry. 


PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Physics, covering an elementary knowledge of dynamics, sound, 
ht, heat, magnetism and electricity ; recitation and laboratory work. 
Chemistry, including classroom and laboratory work in the ele- 
nts of chemistry as presented in modern standard text-books on 
= subject. At least five exercises a week for one year. 
Physical Geography, covering the descriptive and explanatory study 
the commoner phenomena of nature, including satisfactory lab- 
atory and field work. 
Botany, covering the morphology and simpler physiology of the 
ther plants, including some acquaintance with the local flora. 
Zoology, emphasizing scientific methods and training. 

EXTRA ENTRANCE CREDITS 
If by examination or by certificate, a student presents 
ore than fifteen units of commended work for admission he 
ay, after the lapse of a semester and upon formal applica- 
m, receive college credit for certain subjects, provided that 
ese subjects, or others closely allied, have been continued 
college with high grade, one unit of commended work 
ing allowed three hours of college credit. Extra credit is 
us allowed only in foreign language, advanced mathematics 
id advanced science. Credit, varying in amount with the 
dividual courses, is granted for graduate work in approved 
gh schools. 


CURRICULUM 
DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The courses of study offered lead to the degree of Ba 
elor of Arts under the following hour and credit requ 
ments: 


HOUR REQUIREMENTS 


One hundred and twenty-six hours of work are requi 
for graduation. An “hour” consists of one recitation 
lecture period, or one laboratory period a week for 
semester. A recitation or lecture period covers fifty- 
minutes; a laboratory period covers, in general, the time 
three such periods. Six hours of the one hundred and tw 
ty-six are in Physical Education. In order to complete 
course in four years one: must take an average of fiit 
hours of academic work per semester throughout the f 
years. 

CREDIT REQUIREMENTS 


In order to graduate a student must not only ear 
certain number of hours, but also attain an average 
at least B grade in those hours. To this end a cer! 
number of credits is ascribed to each grade as a basis 
determining average grade. The scale is so adjusted 1 
the number of credits required for graduation coincides v 
the number of hours. Details regarding credits are publis 
in the ‘“Manual of Procedure.” 


CHOICE OF SUBJECTS 


In the selection of his work the student is given a la 
range of choice. The only limitations are such as will ins 
to him, on the one hand, the breadth of view which may 
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ined by an introductory study of each of the great realms 
knowledge; and, on the other, that concentration along 
me chosen line of work which shall develop power of 

ought and an actual fund of knowledge in some particular 

Id. To this end there are certain subject requirements as 

ited below. The College would emphasize also, the advis- 
ility of selecting work representing each of the following 
oad groups of subjects: 

1. Language, Literature and Fine Arts. 

2. Mathematics, Physical and Biological Sciences. 

3. History, Social Sciences and Philosophy. 


SUBJECT REQUIREMENTS 
English Composition—4 hours, Freshman year. 
English Literature—6 hours, Freshman or Sophomore 
ar. 
French or German—12 hours, Freshman and Sophomore 
ars, 
History—6 hours, Freshman or Sophomore year, except 
t those who enter with credit for three units of History. 
Mathematics—6 hours, ordinarily Freshman year, except 
- those who enter with credit for three units of Mathe- 
tics. Such may substitute a year of work in science for the 
juired mathematics; this science may be used to meet the 
juirement in science immediately following. 
Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany or Physiology—6 
urs, Freshman or Sophomore year. A student who enters 
th only one unit of science must take 6 hours of another 
e of science and, in general, it is expected that one will 
ce in college at least 6 hours in science in a different line 
ym any presented for entrance. 
Physical Education and Military Training—4 hours in 
eshman and Sophomore years and 2 hours in Junior and 
nior years. 
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Economics—6 hours, usually Sophomore or Junior yea 

Philosophy and Psychology—6 hours, Sophomore 
Junior year. 

In addition to these requirements, there is a gene 
requirement of 36 hours of C and D work, of which at le 
9 must be D work. 

Students who have shown special ability in one line 
work may, with the consent of the head of the departm 
enroll for a departmental major. ‘This major inclu 
usually, at least 18 hours in the department chosen, toget 
with certain courses in allied subjects, and usually a reac 
knowledge of French and German. The student plans 
work in consultation with the head of the department as | 
as with his class adviser. Certain prerequisites, differ 
with the subject chosen, are indicated for each major. 
final examination or thesis or both may be required. 

Students who desire to become candidates for a dep 
mental major should indicate such intention as early 
possible, and must be registered as candidates for s 
departmental major not later than the first week of regis 
tion in their Senior year. 

The student who completes a departmental major rece: 
in addition to his diploma the special commendation of 
department. 


COURSES IN MUSIC AND ART 


The College is equipped to offer unusual privileges in 
Departments of Art and of Theoretical and Applied Mt 
The influence of the College is greatly enriched by the « 
tributions made through these departments to the cult 
life of the institution as a whole. In Bridges Hall the g 
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asicians of the world are heard, all students being supplied 
th admission to their concerts. Great enlargement of life 
mes through intimate acquaintance with these arts, both in 
soretical and applied forms, and the College urges all regu- 
- students to include them, at least to some degree, in their 
tural courses, credit toward the B.A. degree being granted 
conditions specified under the detailed description of the 
urses. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES IN MUSIC AND ART 


The College is authorized by the State Board of Education 
isste to individuals who complete a prescribed course of 
idy, credentials entitling them to a certificate to teach 
isic or art in the public elementary and secondary schools 
the State of California. 


Candidates for the B.A. degree may also be candidates for 
ch certification, but they must ordinarily expect to spend 
€ years in attaining the two, in view of the standards of 
iciency required, the practice demands and the practical 
ching. Detailed information may be had on application. 


SUMMER SESSION 


The Summer Session affords opportunity to undergrad- 
te students, especially, but also to high school teachers and 
lers, to pursue work for credit in various departments. 
i¢ Department of Zoology conducts its work at the Laguna 
ach Marine Laboratory, Professor W. A. Hilton, Direc- 
. Other departments meet jointly in the College buildings 
Claremont. The session opens immediately after Com- 
nceement and continues for six weeks. 
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MUSIC AND LECTURE COURSE 


In order to insure to the entire student body the opp 
tunity of hearing and seeing the great artists of the ¢ 
whose public appearance is usually confined to the lar, 
cities, the College introduces each year a group of the m 
distinguished masters in the various departments of achie 
ment. For the lectures, concerts and other entertainme 
thus afforded an annual ticket is furnished to every stude 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 
While Pomona College lays the main emphasis on unc 
graduate work, in certain departments where the library 
laboratory facilities are adequate, and where the time of 
instructors permits, students whose undergraduate recor 
of such excellence as to warrant their being made excepti 
may be admitted as candidates for the degree of Master 
Arts. Such students should consult with the chairman 
the Committee on Graduate Work as to the special requ 
ments which will be made in their cases. In addition to 
presentation of a thesis, twenty hours of work are requi 
for the higher degree. The twenty hours are divided 
tween a major subject and a minor subject, in the same 
in a closely allied department. No elementary underg1 
uate work may be counted, and not less than six hours n 
be of a strictly graduate character. The requirements 1 
usually be met in one year of regular work, but of stud 

in partial attendance a longer time is required. 


COURSES WITHOUT DEGREES 
In exceptional cases mature students who desire to rec 
instruction in courses not leading to a degree will be admit 
provided they give evidence of their fitness for such work 
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LECTURES 


THE JosEPH H. JoHNson FouNnpDATION 


The Joseph H. Johnson Foundation, liberally endowed by 
iss Ellen B. Scripps, provides an annual income for the 
irpose of furnishing to the College for a protracted stay 
id intimate participation in college life notable educators 
om other institutions. By this means such educators are 
nually in residence in Pomona College. The opportunity 

intimate contact with distinguished instructors thus 
forded to undergraduates is a unique privilege, often sur- 
ssing the privileges of the classroom of the institution 
om which these educators come. 


Tue Henry D. Porter FounpDAtTION 


The Henry D. Porter Foundation, named in honor of the 
te Rev. Henry D.:Porter, for many years a missionary in 
lima, secures to the institution annually, the extended stay 
“some prominent worker in the field of Christian Missions. 
te lecturer upon this foundation commonly shares in the 
gular class room work related to the history, geography, 
jlitics or religion of the region in which he has been actively 
work. This vivid representation of the missionary life is 
re of the most stimulating features in the spiritual program 
the College. 
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An outline of the work which leads to graduation is here 
ven by years. Following this scheme is a list of the definite 
surses from which the work may be chosen. A more com- 
ete description of each course may be found under “‘Depart- 
ents of Instruction.” 

Each “hour” represents one recitation or laboratory period 
tt week for one semester. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 


Beypiene 3.06 aU hac vale ley ae 5 0a Pie ele 2 he 
Physical Education and Military Training. ...,...e-.sen 2 he 
English: Composition. .4)/4. 3.0. »« +» oe signe aa eee ioe Sa 4 he 
French or German) oe. ois ne ose eae nee 6 he 
History’ or English Literature’, or Greek, or Latin.......... 6 he 
Mathematics? ies uieg esses oy ioe ody cele emcee 6 he 
Elective from the above or from Art, Bible, Biology, Chem- 
istry, Engineering, English, Music or Physics............-6 he 
SopHOMORE YEAR 
Physical Education and Military Training.................. 2 he 
French or:Germati’. \iic. 0/05), ay 6 o's a 6 he 
English Literature’® or History’. ...... 0+: cs ss seeiee oly 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Physiology or Zoology*......... 6 he 


Elective from the above or from Art, Bible, Engineering, 
Economics and Sociology’, Mathematics, Music, Psychology 


and Philosophy® or Spanish, ...)./.  :iui eee 12 he 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 

Physical Education... 02's)... os sis + 4 +0s sehen 2 he 

Economics and Sociology’... i350. 4... suisse en 6 he 

Philosophy and Psychology’... =...) apenas eee 6 hk 

Blective: ..0 cu. cline a idee sue sole eames 48 he 


LIST OF COURSES* 
Open to Freshmen (and Sophomores) 


Art Al-A2, Elementary Course (6). 
Biblical Literature Al and A2, Contents of the Bible (2). 
Biology Al-A2, General Biology (6). 


1Must be taken in Freshman or Sophomore year, unless 3 units of His 
have been accepted for entrance. 

2Must be taken in Freshman or Sophomore year. 

’Must continue any language begun in Freshman year. 

*Unless the Science requirement was met Freshman year. 

_*Since 6 hours each of Economics and Sociology, and of Psychology 
Philosophy must be taken during the course, it is recommended that on 
these be elected in Sophomore year. 

SA science may be substituted, if 3 recommended units of Mathematics — 
been presented for entrance; this may be counted as fulfilling the get 
science requirement. 

TUnless already taken. 

i * Courses connected by a dash may be taken separately; those connecte 
and” are to be taken consecutively. 
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iemistry Al or A2, Elements of Chemistry (4). 
A3 or A4, Systematic Chemistry of the Metals (3). 
BS or B6, Systematic Chemistry of the Non-Metals (3). 
B31 or B32, Inorganic Preparations (1). 
B33 or B34, Qualitative Analysis (2). 
B35 or B36, Qualitative Analysis (2). 
igineering Al and A2, Graphics (4). 


iglish Al and A2, American Literature (6). 

~ A21 and A22, Composition (4). 
A3 and A4, Historical Survey of English Literature (6). 
A35 and A36, Elementary Public Address (4). 
B3 and B4, Development of English Literature (6). 
B3a, Mediaeval Literature (3). 


ench Al and A2, Elementary Course; Modern Prose and Drama (6). 
B3-C4, Nineteenth Century Novel (6). 
B3’ and C4’, Composition (4). 
‘rman Al and A2, Elementary Course (6). 
Al3 and B14, Intermediate Course (6). 
Bl’ and B2’, Composition (2). 
B3, Prose Narrative and Drama (3). 
B4, Schiller (3). 
B3’ and B4’, More Advanced Composition (2). 
— C19-C20, Advanced German Prose (6). 
eek Bl and B2, Elementary Greek (6). 
B3-B4, Lysias; Plato (6). 
B3’ and B4’, Composition (2). 
story B7-B8, English History (6). 
Al17 and A18, General European History (6). 
B13 and B14, Ancient Classical (6). 
B25, Contemporary Problems (2 hours). 
tin Al and A2, Elementary Latin (6). 
A3 and A4, Vergil; Cicero (6). 
B5-B6, Cicero and Livy; Horace (6). 
BS’ and B6’, Composition (2). 
ithematics Al, Solid Geometry; A2, Plane Trigonometry (6). 
 A3-B4, Algebra (6). 
AS and A6, Elementary Analysis (6). 
_ A9-A10, Algebra; Trigonometry (6). 
___B7-B8, Analytic Geometry and Calculus (6). 
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Military Training Al and A2, Drill (2). 
Music Al and A2, Elementary Course (4). 


Physical Education Al and A2, Gymnastics (1). 
All and A12, Gymnasium Practice (1). 
All’ and Al2’, Outdoor Sports (1). 
B19 and B20, Folk and National Dances (1). 


Physics B1 and B2, Mechanics and Sound; Heat, Magnetism, E 
tricity and Light (8). 
Physiology Al and A2, Applied Physiology and Hygiene (2). 


LIST OF COURSES 
Open to Sophomores (and Upperclassmen) 


All B courses listed above and such A courses as are permitte: 
classification adviser. 
Art B3-B4, Still Life, Perspective, Composition (6). 
Biblical Literature B3, Preservation and Transmission of the 
Testament (1). 
B4, Preservation and Transmission of the New Testament 
B21-B22, Ancient Oriental History and Literature (6)*. 
Botany B21-B22, General Botany (6). 


Chemistry C7-C8, Elementary Quantitative Anaylsis (6). 
C9 and C10, Systematic Organic Chemistry (6). 


Economics B1 and B2, Introduction to Economics (6). 
B21 and B22, Elements of Sociology (6). 
Engineering B3 and B4, Graphics (4). 
“Cll and C12, Surveying (6). 
English B3 and B4, Development of English Literature (6). 


B3a, Mediaeval Literature (3). 
B23, Composition (3). 

B24a and B24b, Composition (4). 
C28, Short Story (3). 

B31, Argumentation (3). 

B32, Public Address (3). 


*Not given in 1917-1918. 
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ology B2, Dynamic and Structural Geology (3).* 


rman C9-C10, Nineteenth Century Novel (6). 
C9’ and C10’, Composition and Conversation (2). 


eek B13 and B14, Greek Literature and Life (6). 
C5-C6, Aeschylus and Sophocles ; Demosthenes (6). 


story B1-B2, Mediaeval; the Renaissance and Reformation (6).* 
B19, American Colonial Government (3). 
B25, Contemporary Problems (2 hours). 
tin C7-C8, Pliny; Plautus (6). 
C7’ and C8’, More Advanced Composition (2). 
ithematics B13-B14, Analytic Geometry and Calculus (6). 
B15, Spherical Trigonometry (2).* 
C15-C16, Descriptive Geometry and Perspective (6).* 
C17-C18, Advanced Analytic Geometry and Calculus (6).* 
litary Training B3 and B4, Drill (2). 
B13 and B14, Military Science (4). 
isi¢c B3 and B4, History and Appreciation (6). 
B5 and B6, Harmony (6). 
ilosophy B21-B23 or B24, Logic and Ethics (6). 
ysical Education B3 and B4, Advanced Gymnastics (1). 
B13 and B14, Gymnasium Practice Ly. 
B13’ and B14’, Outdoor Sports (1). 
B19 and B20, Folk and National Dances C1); 


ysics C3-D4, Mechanics of Solids and Fluids; Heat, Sound and 
Light (6). 


ysiology B3 and B4, Anatomy and Physiology (6). 


chology B1 or B2, Elements of Psychology (3). 
B3 and C4, Principles of Psychology (6). 


inish B21-B22, Elementary Course; Modern Prose and Drama (6). 


logy B11-B12, General Zoology ; Vertebrate Zoology (6). 
B18, Entomology CS). 


C31-C32, Systematic Invertebrate Zoology; Systematic Verte- 
brate Zoology (6). 


*Not given in 1917-1918. 
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LIST OF COURSES 
Open to Seniors and Juniors 
Art B11, History of Art (3). 
B12, History of Art (3). 
C5-C6, Anatomy; Drawing from Life (6). 
B9 and B10, Art Appreciation (2). 
D7-D8, Figure from Life in Charcoal; Head from Lif 
Oil (6). 
Astronomy B1 and C2, General Astronomy (6). 
C3-D4, Descriptive; Theoretical and Practical (6). 
D6, Astrophysics (3).* 
Biblical Literature C5-C6, Old Testament Introduction; New Ti 
ment Introduction (2). 
C7 and C8, The Teachings of Jesus (2). 
C23-C24, Hebrew History and Literature ;* Early Chri) 
History and Literature (6). 
C28, Christian Missions (3).* 
C25-C26, History of Religions; History of Christianity (6. 
C31-C32, Hebrew Grammar; Hebrew Readings (6). 
C33, Poetry of the Bible (3).* 
D42, Semitic Customs and Culture (3). 
Botany C23, Plant Physiology (3).* 
C24, Sub-tropical Horticulture (2).* 
C25-D26, Mycology ; Pathology (6). 
D27-D28, Advanced Botany (6). 
C30, Plant Propagation (3).* 
D29, General Morphology (3). 
D31 and D32, Special Mycology (6). 
Chemistry C7-C8, Elementary Quantitative Analysis (6). 
C9 and C10, Systematic Organic Chemistry (6). 
_ Ci5 and C16, Agricultural Chemistry (6). 
C1l and C12, Mineral Chemistory (6).* 
D13, Advanced Organic Chemistry (3). 
D14, Elements of Physiological Chemistry (3). 
D17, Advanced Quantitative Analysis (3). 
D18, Advanced Quantitative Analysis (3). 
D19 and D20, Chemistry Conference (2). 
D21 and D22, Physical Chemistry (6). 
D23-D24, Advanced Laboratory Investigationand Rescatall lr 


*Not given in 1917-1918. 
tIn addition to above courses. 
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istitutional History D9 and D10, Comparative Constitutional His. 


tory (6).* 
B19, American Colonial Government (3) .* 
Dil and D12, American Constitutional History (6). 
D17 and D18, Pro-seminar in History (2). 


momics and Sociology B3, Principles of Economics (3):% 


C5-C6, Money and Banking ;* Public Finance (6). 

C8, Problems of Labor (3). 

C9, Corporation Finance (3). 

D7, Trust Problems (3). 

D10, Transportation (3). 

D19 and D20, Applied Sociology (2). 

C25-D26, Poor Relief; Criminology* (6). 

D27-C28, Theories of Social Reform; City Problems (6). 
C29, Statistics (3). 

D30, Immigration (3). 


ineering D13 and D14, Applied Mechanics (6). 
lish D5-D6, Shakespeare’s Comedies and Early ‘Tragedies; 


Shakespeare’s Later Tragedies and Romances (6).* 

C7-C8, The English Essay; the English Novel (6). 

C9-C10, English Poetry of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries; Poetics; English Poetry of Romantic Periods (6). 

Dil, History of the English Drama to 1642 (3), 

Di2, English Drama from 1660 to the present CS): 

D5, Shakespeare’s English Chronicle and Greek and Latin 
Plays (3). 

D16, Shakespeare’s Representative Dramas. Seminar Ca): 

C25, Essay (3).* 

C26, Journalism (3). 

D27-C28, Literary Criticism*; the Short Story (6). 

C33, Advanced Argumentation (3). 

C34, Practical Public Speaking (3). 

C41-D42, Anglo-Saxon; Beowulf (6). 

D44, Chaucer (3), 

C19, English Poetry of Victorian Age (3).* 

D20, Present Day English Poetry (3).* 

D29, Writing of Fiays (3). 


_ D30, Composition Seminar (3).* 


— 


Not given in 1917-1918. 
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French D5-D6, Classic Drama; Prose of the Seventeenth Cer 
(6).* 
D7-D8, Literature of the Eighteenth Century ; Romantic S 
(6),* 
D7’ and D8’, Phonetics; Advanced Composition and Conv 
tion (4). 
D9-D10, Contemporary French Novel (6). 
Geology C3, Paleontology (3).* 
German C9-C10, Novel of the Nineteenth Century (6). 
C9’ and C10’, Composition and Conversation (2). 
D5-D6, Lessing, Goethe (6).* 
D7-D8, History of German Literature to Lessing; from 
sing to Goethe (6).* 
C11-D12, Scientific German; Composition (6). 
D17, Modern Drama (3). 
D18, Modern Fiction (3). 


Greek C7-D8, Hellenistic Greek; Homer (6). 
D9-D10, Plato; Thucydides (6).* 
Dll and D12, Composition and Sight Reading (2).* 
History C3-D4, Europe in the Eighteenth Century; Europe i 
Nineteenth Century (6). 
D5 and D6, American Social and Political History (6). 
C15-C16, Modern Asiatic History; History of Spanish / 
ica (6).* 
D9 and D10, Comparative Constitutional History (6).* 
Dll and D12, American Constitutional History (6). 
D17 and D18, Pro-seminar (2). 


Italian B31-B32, Elementary (6).* 
C33-D34, Classics (6).* 
Latin D-9-D10, Cicero; Catullus, Lucretius, Tibullus, Prop 
Ovid and Lucan (6).* 
D11-D12, Tacitus; Vergil (6). 
D13 and D14, Composition (2). 
D15 and D16, Special Latin (6). 
Law Bi and B2, Elementary Law (6). 
C3 and C4, Elementary Law, Pleading, Evidence (6). 
C17, American Diplomacy (3). 
D18, International Law (3).* 


*Not given in 1917-1918. 
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ithematics C17-C18, Advanced Analytic Geometry and Calculus (6). 
C19, Differential and Integral Calculus (3). 
D20, Theory of Equations (3).* 
D21 and D22, Higher Analysis (6).* 
D24, Differential Equations (3). 
D25 and D26, Analytic Mechanics (6).* 
D27 and D28, Projective Geometry (6). 


litary Training B5 and B6, Drill (2). 
B13 and B14, Military Science (4). 


asic C7 and C8, Composition I (6). 
D9 and D10, Composition II (6). 
C12, Musical Appreciation (3).* 
C13, Orchestration (3). 


ilosophy C25-C26, Ancient and Medieval Philosophy; Modern 
Philosophy (6). 
D27-D28, Introduction to Philosophy; Metaphysics (6). 
C32, Principles of Ethics (3). 
D29-D30, Philosophy of Religions; Modern Philosophical 
_ Problems (6).* 


iysical Education C5 and C6, Sports (1). 
C15 and C16, Sports (1). 
C7 andC8, Sports (1). 
C17 and C18, Sports (1). 
C21 and C22, Folk and National Dances (1). 
C23 and C24, Aesthetic Dances (1). 
C25 and C26, Gymnasium Practice (1). 
C31 and C32, Theory of Athletics (4). 
C33 and C34, Playground Methods (4). 


iysics C3-D4, Mechanics of Solids and Fluids; Heat, Sound and 
| Light (6). ; 
D5 and D6, Magnetism and Electricity (6).* 
C9 and C10, Physical Measurements (3).* 
D11, Advanced Magnetism and Electricity (4). 
tysiology D5-D6, Histology (6). 
- Bll-and B12, Public Hygiene. 
B13 and B14, Problems of Heredity and Eugenics. 
D7-D8, Embryology (6).* 


*Not given in 1917-1918. 
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Psychology D6, Advanced Psychology (3).* 
C7-C8, Educational Psychology; Applications of Psyc! 
ogy (6). 
Cll and C12, History of Education (6). 
D12, Social Psychology (3). 


Spanish C23-C24, Contemporary Spanish Novel (6). 
C23’ and C24’, Composition and Commercial Correspc 
ence (2). 
D25-D26, Classic Drama; Prose of the Sixteenth and Sey 
teenth Centuries (6). 
D27 and D28, Contemporary Literature (2). 


Zoology C31-C32, Systematic Invertebrate Zoology; Systematic \ 
tebrate Zoology (6). 
C13-D14, Advanced Zoology; Bionomics (5 or 6). 
D15 or D16, Advanced Zoology (3). 
D19 and D20, Special Entomology (6). 
D33, Comparative Neurology (3). 


*Not given in 1917-1918. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
DESIGNATION OF COURSES 


[he letter preceding the number in the designation of a course 
icates in general its grade. Elementary courses, designated by A 
; Greek Al) are given in Freshman or Sophomore year; B courses 
either those which follow the A courses of earlier years or the 
re advanced beginning courses; C and D courses are advanced 
irses given to Juniors and Seniors, D courses being the more 
icult. The natural sequence of courses is from A to B, B to C, 
1 C to D, and a student may not enter a C or D course without 
‘vious work in the same line. 


[o pass from an A course to a C course or from a B course to a 
‘ourse requires a grade of A in the more elementary course. 


Seniors may elect an A course only by permission of the Classi- 
ition Committee, and with a discount of hours. 


dd numbered courses, as Al, come the first semester, even num- 
ed courses, as A2, the second semester. 
{ny course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less than five. 
“he Roman numeral immediately preceding the teacher’s name 
»ws the period of recitation, as follows: 


fe 4) 8:30 9 :30 11:15 


Ea I III Vv VII 
Me so ee cee es es II IV VI Vill 
Peto 2a ooh ae bo 
Miao. kee eins ws 2s IX XI XIII 
Ra nes PLE ULV 


Vhen no Roman numeral is found, the course is offered but at 
Irs to be arranged with the teacher. When the numeral is pre- 
‘ed by a letter or letters, the class meets only on the day designated. 


ART 


edit is given toward graduation for courses in art, provided the 
irk is sufficiently advanced and the requirements are met as to the 
‘dings and attendance on lectures dealing with the history and 
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theory of art. Three hours of credit involve two two-hour leésc 
in class and five hours of practice per week, Practice work is dc 
in the studio, save as from time to time work outside is arranged 
the instructor, and all practice work is criticised by the instruct 
Attendance on lectures is substituted at times for one of the weel 
practice hours. 

The following description of courses is suggestive only, as 1 
work varies slightly from year to year, as the needs of the individ) 
classes demand. 

All courses except Art Bll and B12 are given by Assistant P 
fessor Jenkins, the head of the Department. 

Courses in Graphics, Machine Drawing, Descriptive Geometry, a 
Perspective are described under the Department of Engineering. 

Al. Drawing from casts and objects; painting in wai 
colors over charcoal ; color problems in hues, tints, intensit 
and values; painting still life from objects. 

Freshman year, first semester. 3 hours. 

A2. Design—pure and applied; landscape and flows 
from nature in water color and pastels. 

Freshman year, second semester. 3 hours. 

B3. Drawing from cast—full-length figure; applied px 
spective; wash painting in water colors for architectu 
design. 

Sophomore year, first semester. 3 hours. 

B4. Designing book covers and commercial advertisin 
pen and ink rendering. 

Sophomore year, second semester. 3 hours. 

C5. Anatomy of head; drawing head from life in chi 
coal; head and figure in pen and ink; painting from still 1 
in oil colors. 

Junior year, first semester. 3 hours. 

C6. Anatomy of full-length figure; particular attenti 
given to construction rather than finished drawings. Pai 
ing in oil colors. 

Junior year, second semester. 3 hours. 
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D7. Drawing and painting; portrait and figure from 
2; landscape from nature. 


enior year, first semester. 3 hours. 


38. Drawing and painting; portrait and figure; flowers 
1 landscape. 


enior year, second semester. 3 hours. 


39 and B10. Art ApprecraTIon. Lectures and assigned 
dings. The course covers the critical study of master- 
ces, home decoration, church adornment and art in dress. 
e terminology and technique of all lines of art are fully 
cussed. | 


ophomore, Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 1 hour 
fae, VIII. 


311. History of Art. Outline study of Greek art. An 
smpt is made to trace the historic development of the 
ious forms of Greek art through its chief periods. 


unior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. VII. 
'rofessor Spalding. 


312. History oF Art. Outline study of Gothic and 
aissance architecture, sculpture and painting. 


unior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VII. 
rofessor Spalding. 


ASTRONOMY 


hose who wish to select Astronomy as a major should consult 
head of the department concerning the requirements. 


31 and C2. Generat Astronomy. A general course 
lectures and recitations in descriptive astronomy with 
ular evenings at the observatory, and simple observations 
tematically recorded in notebooks. 
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This course is designed for students who have had only elementa 
courses in physics, chemistry and trigonometry. Class room, ty 
hours a week; lecture and observatory amounting to one exercise 
week. 

Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours. VII. 

Professor Brackett. 


C3. Dr&scriptivE Astronomy. A study of the essent: 
facts and principles of astronomy with lectures and readin 
on the history of its development as a science and discussi) 
of theories of cosmogony and evolution. Systematic obs« 
vation of certain objects with the equatorial. : 

This course is designed for students who have a working kno\ 
edge of analytic geometry and calculus and of the more import: 
principles in physical science; or it may be taken as an advance 
course by those who have had Astronomy Bl and C2. Some pri 
aration in free-hand and mechanical drawing also is very desirat 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. V. 

Professor Brackett. | 

D4. ‘THEORETICAL AND PracticAL ASTRONOMY. Sphi 
ical co-ordinates ; least squares; determination of time, la 
tude and longitude with sextant and theodolite; regu! 
observation work with equatorial and transit. | 

Prerequisites: Astronomy B1 and C2, or C3. : 

This course may be taken in conjunction with Astronomy C2 | 
students who have had sufficient preparation in mathematics 4! 
drawing. Ordinarily alternates with Astronomy D6. | 

Class room, one hour a week; lecture and observatory amount! 
to two exercises a week. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. V. 

Professor Brackett. 

D6. AstrRopHysics. A review of the principles | 
spectrum analysis, and the results obtained in physical a) 
chemical laboratories ; a study of astronomical spectrosco}| 
of forms of spectrographs and spectroheliographs, and | 
recent advances in the subject; observatory work with 1, 
horizontal solar telescope and spectrograph. | 
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‘his course may be taken in conjunction with Astronomy C2 by 
lents who have sufficient preparation in physical science. Class 
m, one hour a week; lecture and observatory amounting to two 
rcises a week. Prerequisites: Astronomy Bl and C2, Ordinarily 
rnates with Astronomy D4. 

unior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 

'rofessor Brackett. 

aboratory fee $5.00. 

Not given in 1917-1918.) 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
GENERAL BIBLE STUDY 


‘hough courses B3, B5, C5, and C6 are complete in themselves, 
hours or credits are accepted for graduation unless at least two 
rses are completed. 


Al and A2. ConvTENTS oF THE BrsLE. The purpose is 
‘make the student acquainted with the contents of the 
glish Bible. The material, style and purpose of the 
‘ious facts will be discussed. 


‘resman year, both semesters. 1 hour each. W, IX. 
'rofessor Colcord. 


33. Tur PRESERVATION AND TRANSMISSION OF THE OLD 
STAMENT. A general study of the manuscripts, versions, 
i other authorities, together with the history of biblical 
nslations. 


ophomore year, first semester. 1 hour. F, XIII. 
Ir. Marriott. 


34. Tue PRESERVATION AND TRANSMISSION OF THE NEW 
STAMENT. A general study of the manuscripts, versions, 
il other authorities, together with the history of Biblical 
‘nslations. 


'rofessor Norton. 
ophomore year, second semester. 1 hour. F, XIII. 
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C5. Orp Testament IntTropucrion. Historical a 
Literary Study of the Old Testament. Lectures, read! 
selected portions of the Old Testament narrative, and | 
reading of a brief volume of Old Testament Introducti 


Junior year, first semester. 1 hour. F, XI. 
Professor Parker. 


C6. NEw TEstaAMENT InrRopucTion. An introduct 
to the historical study of the New Testament writings, p 
posing to give briefly the theories of origin of the vari 
books and of the formation of the collection called ‘] 
New Testament.” 


Junior year, second semester. 1 hour. F, XI. 
Mr. Marriott. 


C7 and C8. Tur TEACHINGS oF JEsus. ‘The sources 
our knowledge of the life of Jesus, the critical proble 
involved in a study of these sources, and a systematic stt 
of the life and teachings of Jesus in the light of His o 
day and ours. Lectures and text-book. 


Open to Seniors, and to Juniors with permission of instruc 
Both semesters. 1 hour. F, IX. 
Mr. Wark. 


BIBLICAL HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


B21-B22. ANcIENT ORIENTAL History AND LITERATU 
The beginnings of the earliest civilization, and its devel 
ment in the lands of the Biblical environment, includ 
Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt, Persia, and Palestine. A ba 
ground for a comprehensive study of Biblical History < 
Literature. 

Sophomore year, both semesters. 3 hours. 

Professor Stearns. 


(Not given in 1917-1918.) 
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23. HEBREW History AND LITERATURE. Fr 
itic times: in history, to the capture of Jeru 
s; in literature, to the completion of the Old 
in. 

uior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. V. 
fessor Stearns. 


i” EARLY CHRISTIAN History AND LITERATURE. The 
lopment during the first four centuries. 


ior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 
»fessor Stearns. 
ot given in 1917-1918.) 


’8. CHRISTIAN Missions. History of efforts to extend 
‘nowledge of Biblical literature, with special attention to 
erm missionary movements. 

ior and Senior years,’second semester. 3 hours. 

»fessor Stearns. 

lot given in 1917-1918.) 

‘5. History oF Reticions. Development of the great 
.Ous systems of the world, with such ethical analysis as 
be necessary for comparisons with Biblical values. The 
(t is to widen historical information, and to emphasize 
lace the Bible holds in religion. 


‘ior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. I. 
ifessor Stearns. 


6. History oF CHRISTIANITY. ‘The historical devel- 
mnt of Christianity into a world religion. Lecture course 
irequired readings. 

ior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. I. 

ifessor Stearns. 

1. Heprew Grammar. A course for beginners. Ex- 
is in reading and writing Hebrew. 

trequisite: A B course in either Greek, Latin or German. 

lior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


tbe given if elected by a sufficient number. 
tfessor Stearns. 
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C32. Hesrew Reapincs. Translations of repress 
tive selections from Old Testament Literature, to enabli’ 
student to read the Hebrew Bible intelligently. | 

Prerequisite: Biblical Literature, C31. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 

Professor Stearns. | 

C33. THE Porrry oF THE BrBLE. With special : 
of portions of Isaiah, The Psalms, and Job. | 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. | 

Professor Stearns. | 


(Not given in 1917-1918.) | 

| 

D42. Semitic INSTITUTIONS AND CULTURE. Specia) 

studies in Semitic customs, arts, and letters, more or! 

connected with Old Testament history. | 
Prerequisite: B22 or C23. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester, 3 hours. Vite | 
Professor Stearns. 


BIOLOGY 

Al. GeneraL Brotocy. A course introductory t) 
study of animal life, comprising field and laboratory | 
on living organisms, and especially scientific metho 
observing and recording facts. | 

Prerequisite to further work in zoology. Class room, wD | 
a week; laboratory, one exercise a week. 

Freshman year, first semester. 3 hours. Class room M, | 
laboratory, T, W, or Th, 1:15-4:10. 

Professor Hilton and Assistant. 

Laboratory fee, $5.00. 


A2. GENERAL Brotocy. A brief study of some « 
fundamental biological phenomena manifested in the) 
kingdom, such as evolution, adaption, life processes, e. 
slight acquaintance, also, will be gained with the v 
groups of plants and their chief characteristics. 
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} colirse is intended primarily for those who desire a glimpse 
ie general field of Biology. Those intending to major in botany 
‘vised to enter directly Botany B21. Laboratory and field 
‘one period a week; lecture, two hours a week. 

ihman year, second semester. 3 hours. Class room, M, W, 
iboratory, T, W, or Th, at 1:15-4:10, 

stant Professor Munz. 

‘ratory fee, $5.00. 


BOTANY 
GENERAL Botany. A general course covering 
* in two semesters the entire field of botany, with 
| emphasis on the morphology and phyletic relation- 
and evolution of plants. 
2eessary introductory course for advanced work in botany. 


iboratory and field work. Laboratory, one exercise a week; 
is, two hours a week. Prerequisite: Biology A2 or its equiv- 


jomore or Junior year, first semester. 3 hours. W, F, I; 
iory, T, W, 1:15-4:10. 

stant Professor Munz. 

‘ratory fee, $3.50. 


. GENERAL Borany. A continuation of B21, deal- 
imarily with the flowering plants (Phanerogams). 
equisite: Botany B21 or equivalent. 

jomore or Junior year, second semester. 3 hours. W, Bok 
ory, T or W, 1:15-4:10. 

stant Professor Munz. 

‘ratory fee, $3.50. 


PLAant Puysiotocy. A study of the behavior and 
‘ocesses of plants, their nutrition, reproduction, ete. 
iss house and a well equipped laboratory are available for this 
Laboratory, two periods a week; lecture, one hour a week. 
uisite: Botany B22. 
br and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 

‘tant Professor Munz. 
‘ratory fee, $7.00. 
\ given in 1917-1918.) 
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C24. SuptropicaAL HorticuttureE. An_ introdu 
course in the study of economic fruits and fruit produ 
the Pacific Slope and the subtropics. 


Laboratory, one period a week; lecture, one hour a week. 
requisite: Botany B22. 

Junior and Senior years. 2 hours. 

Assistant Professor Munz. 

Laboratory fee, $3.50. 

(Not given in 1917-1918.) 


C25. Mycoriocy. A systematic study of the great; 
of fungi, with special emphasis on the morphologica 
tematic and cytological phases. 


An extensive herbarium of fungi is available for referenc 
study. Important for those intending to study Plant Pathology. 
requisite: Botany B21 and B22, or equivalents. Laborator, 
periods a week; lecture, one hour a week. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. Lectures, 
laboratory, T, Th, 1:15-4:10. 

Assistant Professor Munz. 

Laboratory fee, $5.00. 


D26. Piant PatHotocy. A study of plant dis 
their causal agents, methods of controlling them 
methods of studying them in the laboratory. 

Important for those intending to enter any phase of agric 
Laboratory, two periods a week; lecture, one hour a week. 
requisite: Botany C25, unless by special arrangement. ; 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


Assistant Professor Munz. 
Laboratory fee, $5.00. 


| 
D27. ApvaNncEep Botany. A detailed study of the 
phology and taxonomy of some of the groups of pla 


Chiefly a laboratory course and the work for the most pat 
vidual. Both laboratory and field work. Laboratory, two pe' 
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ek; conference or class room, one hour a week. Prerequisites: 
tany A21 and B22. 

‘unior or Senior year, first semester. 3 hours. 

\ssistant Professor Munz. 

‘aboratory fee, $5.00. 


D28. Spectra, Botany. Same as Botany D27, or con- 
uation of that course. 

?rerequisites: Botany A21 and B22. ° 

‘unior or Senior year, second semester. 3 hours. 

\ssistant Professor Munz. 

aboratory fee, $5.00. 


D29. GeEnERAL MorpHo .ocy. 

unior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 
\ssistant Professor Munz. 

aboratory fee, $5.00. 


D31 and D32. Sprcian Myconocy. Special and detailed 
‘estigations in fungi or plant diseases. 


aboratory and field work and occasional conferences with the 
tructor. Work for the most part individual. Prerequisite: Bot- 
1" Gaop, 

unior and Senior years. 3 hours each. 

\ssistant Professor Munz. 

aboratory fee, $5.00 each. 

~30. PLant Propacation. The elements and principles 
the propagation of plants and improvement of plant varie- 
3. Practice in the care of seeds, cuttings, bulbs and 
ted plants; in grafting and pudtines in hybridizing and 
ecting of plants, etc. 

1 glass house, lath house and Way laboratory equipment are 
ilable for this course. Designed for those who are interested in 
sery work, landscape gardening, and many phases of horticulture. 


ss room, one hour a week; laboratory, two periods a week. Pre- 
uisite: C23, 

unior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 

\ssistant Professor Munz. 

aboratory fee, $10.00. 

Not given in 1917-1918.) 
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CHEMISTRY 


Students who wish to major in Chemistry should be prepared 
meet the following requirements: 

1. A knowledge of elementary Physics, equivalent to Physiag | 
and B2. 

2. Sufficient acquaintance with French and German to énablall| j 
student to follow with tolerable ease the literature of the subject. 

3. Mathematics, including the elements of the Calculus. | 

4. Chemistry C7, C8, C9, and Ci0 and six or more hours of 
courses in Chemistry, the precise nature and number to be det 
mined in individual cases. 

5. In some cases a special examination covering the general fi 
of Chemistry. 

A breakage deposit of $5.00 is required of all students taking 1 
oratory courses. At the conclusion of the work the deposit, 1 
breakage, is returned. 

Owing to the absence of Mr. Woodford, certain courses in “a 
cultural chemistry are omitted for this year. 


Alor A2. Tue ELEMENTS oF CHEMIstTRY. An introd) 
tory course covering the general field, and intended for thi’ 
who have no previous knowledge of the subject. | 


To be followed by Chemistry A3 or A4. Class room, three ho| 
a week; laboratory, one exercise a week. 
Freshman year, either semester. 4 hours. First semester, ] 
second semester, II; laboratory, M or T, 1:15-4:10. | 
Professor Lyman and Assistant. 


Laboratory fee, $6.00. 

A3 or A4. SystEMATIC CHEMISTRY OF THE Mera 
Devoted chiefly to the study of the metals and their salts 

Open to those who have taken Chemistry Al or A2, or equival | 
To be accompanied by Chemistry B31 or B32, B33 or B34. 1 
section reciting in Group I is primarily for women and lays spe 
emphasis on questions pertaining to food and sanitation, while 
section reciting in Group II, primarily for men, deals more part! 
larly with the chemistry of munitions. 

Freshman year, either semester. Class room, 3 hours. F} 
semester, two divisions, I, II; second semester, IV. 


Mr. Flint. 
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B5 or B6. SystEMATIC CHEMISTRY OF THE NoNn-METALS. 
Yevoted chiefly to the study of the non-metals and the 
1eories of Chemistry. 

Prerequisites : Chemistry A3 or A4. To be accompanied by 
hemistry B35 or B36. 
‘Freshman and Sophomore years, either semester. Class room, 3 


ours. First semester, III; second semester, two divisions, I, II. 
Professor Lyman. 


B31 or B32. INorGANic PREPARATIONS. Preparation of 
ome of the simpler inorganic compounds, which illustrate 
le matter brought out in class room in the courses listed 
dove. 

‘Intended primarily for those who are taking Chemistry A3 or A4, 


it who do not intend to take further work in the subject of 
hemistry. 

Freshman year, either semester. 1 hour. M or T, 1:15-4:10. 
Professor Lyman and Mr. Flint. 

Laboratory fee, $5.00. 


B33 or B34. Quaiitative ANatysis, Analysis for 


etals and positive ions. Intended to accompany Chemistry 
3 or A4. 


Laboratory periods twice a week, from which time may be taken 
T one class meeting a week. 

Freshman year, either semester. 2 hours. Laboratory (four 
riods, from which two are to be chosen), M, Th BY 115-4710: 
Assistant Professor Bartlett and Mr. Woodford. 

Laboratory fee, $10.00, 


B35 or B36. Quatirative ANatysts. Inorganic Analy- 
s with special reference to non-metals and negative ions. 


itended to accompany Chemistry B5 or B6. 

Laboratory periods twice a week, from which one hour may be 
<en for class meeting. 

Freshman and Sophomore years, either semester. 2 hours. Lab- 
itory (four periods, from which two are to be chosen), M, T, Th, 
1:15-4:10. 

Professor Lyman and Mr. Woodford. 

Laboratory fee, $10.00. 
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C7. Quantitative ANALysis. Theory and practice 
quantitative methods, chiefly gravimetric, including pr 
lems of stoichiometry. Intended to give the student a kno 
edge of the fundamental methods of work. 

Prerequisites: Qualitative Analysis. Occasional lectures; labc 
tory, three exercises a week. 

Sophomore, Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours, I 
ture, M, at 1:15. Laboratory, M, T, Th, F, 1:15-4:10. 

Assistant Professor Bartlett and Assistant. 

Laboratory fee, $12.00. 


C8. QuantiTATIVE ANALysis. Theory and practice 
quantitative methods, chiefly volumetric. 

Prerequisite: Qualitative analysis. 

Sophomore, Junior, and Senior years, second semester. 3 ho 
Lecture, M, at 1:15; laboratory, M, T, Th, F, 1:15-4:10. 

Assistant Professor Bartlett and Assistant. 

Laboratory fee, $12.00. 


C9 and C10. Systematic ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
study of the more important compounds of carbon, with 
preparation of about twenty organic substances. | 

Prerequisites: Chemistry Al and A3, or Chemistry A3 and 
Class room, two hours a week; laboratory, one exercise a week. 

Sophomore, Junior, and Senior years, both semesters. 3 he 
Class room M, W, VII; laboratory, T, F, 1:15-4:10. : 

Professor Lyman. 

Laboratory fee, $6.00 per semester. 


Clland C12. Minera, CuEmistry. The study of n 
phology of crystals, and the formation, occurrence, comp 
tion, properties and use of minerals. Laboratory work: | 


Crystal drawings, (2) Blowpipe analysis and identificatio) 
about one hundred minerals. 
Prerequisites: Qualitative analysis. Class room, two how 
week; laboratory, one exercise a week. | 
Mr. Woodford. 
Laboratory fee, $4.00 per semester. 
(Not given in 1917-1918.) 
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D13. ApvANCED ORGANIC CHEmistRY. Intended to sup- 
lement Chemistry C9 and C10 so that the student may be 
stter fitted for university work. A study of certain typical 
‘actions, with the preparation of compounds illustrating the 
1anges studied. 


Prerequisites: Chemistry C9 and C10. Lectures, one hour a 
eek; laboratory, two exercises a week. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 

Professor Lyman. 

Laboratory fee, $12.00. 


D1l4. E.ements oF Puysro_ocicAL CHEMISTRY. ‘The 
reparation and study of certain organic substances, espe- 
ally of those which have to do with physiological chemistry. 
ntended to prepare the student for work in physiological 
hemistry but not to take the place of the courses given in 
1edical school in that subject. 

Prerequisites: Chemistry C9 and C10. Lectures, one hour a 
eek; laboratory, two exercises a week. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


Professor Lyman. 
Laboratory fee, $10.00. 


Cl15and C16. AcricuLTURAL CHEMistRY. The study of 
1e origin of soils, their physical, chemical and_ biological 
roperties, and the relation of these to plant growth. The 
ffects of fertilizers, irrigation, etc., are also considered. 
aboratory work is roughly quantitative, and includes experi- 
tents in soil physics as well as in soil chemistry. 
Prerequisites: Chemistry B33 and B35. Class room, two hours a 
reek; laboratory, one period a week. 


Sophomore, Junior, and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours. 
ass room, M, W, IX; laboratory, T, 1:15-4:10. 
Mr. Flint. 


Laboratory fee, $5.00 per semester. 
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D17. AvvANCED QUANTITATIVE ANALysIS. <A continue 
tion and further development of Chemistry C7 and C8. Thi 
may take the form of rock analysis, agricultural analysj 
(soils, etc.) or some other practice in standard quantitatiy 
methods. 

Laboratory, three exercises a week. 

Junior and Senior years, first or second semester. 3 hours. 


Assistant Professor Bartlett and Assistant. 
Laboratory fee, $12.00. 


D18. AbdvANCED QUANTITATIVE ANALysiIs. This ma 
take the form of special agricultural analysis (fertilizers, ir 
secticides, fungicides, etc.); or of gas analysis, includin 
general technical processes and the determination of the der 
sities of gases. 

Prerequisites: Chemistry, C7 and C8. Laboratory, three exe 
cises a week. 

Junior and Senior years, first or second semester. 3 hours. 


Assistant Professor Bartlett and Assistant. 
Laboratory fee, $12.00. 


D21 and D22. Puysica, CuEmistry. A survey of th 
whole subject is given, including the relation of mass to vo 
ume, phase relations, thermochemistry and thermodynamic: 
chemistry of solutions and the dissociation hypothesis, ele 
tro-chemistry and optical chemistry. The laboratory wor 
consists of the study of physico-chemical methods as relate 
to the subject matter of the lectures. 

Class room, two hours a week; laboratory, one exercise a wee) 


Physics Bl and B2 and Analytical Geometry and Calculus must pr 
cede or accompany this course. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors who have passed satisfactorily Chem 
istry C7 and C8. 3 hours each. 


Assistant Professor Bartlett and Mr. Flint. 
Laboratory fee, $8.00. 
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~)23-D24. Apvancep Laporatory INVESTIGATION AND 
RESEARCH. 

This course is open to a limited number of students who present 
he written certification of the instructor in charge as to adequate- 


ess of preparation and experience. 1 to 3 hours each, to be agreed 
ipon at time of registration. 


(a) Orcanic. The work for the year 1917-1918 is the 
reparation of esters of paranitrobenzyl alcohol. Also, a 
itudy of improved methods for the preparation of some com- 
non organic compounds such as acetamid. 7 


Both semesters. 
Professor Lyman. 


_(b) Puysico-CHemicaL. The work during the year 
[917-1918 takes the form of electro-chemistry. Certain oxi- 
lation cells are to be studied. Considerable experience in 
aboratory manipulation will be acquired. 


Both semesters. 
Assistant Professor Bartlett. 


(c) Murnerarocican. The collection and identification 
9f local minerals, together with at least one quantitative 
shemical analysis. 

- Second semester. 


—Mé. Woodford. 
(Not given in 1917-1918.) 


~D19. Cuemistry ConFERENCE. Designed primarily to 
‘stablish in the minds of those students who wish to be 
eachers the fundamental principles and the details of chem- 
cal theory which are generally taught in the first two years 
of college Chemistry. This may be supplemented by 
udvanced work along special lines in accordance with the 


Jarticular desires of the class. 
One hour. 
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D20. CHEMISTRY CONFERENCE. Designed to familig 
ize students with recent chemical literature. The chemi 
journals will be used as texts and special papers will 
called for. 

One hour, 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
(See History.) 
ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


Students desiring a departmental major in Economics or Sociolc 
must take Bl and B2, D19 and D20, and at least 18 hours fr 
either C5, C6, C8, C9, C29, D7, D10, or B21 and B22, C8, C25, C 
C29, D26, D27, D30, as determined in consultation with the head 
the department. 


Bl and B2. Inrtropuction to Economics. An e 
mentary course which covers the entire field. Conduct 
for those desiring a general knowledge of the subject, 
lays the foundation for specialization in the department. 


Sophomore and Junior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 
VII. 


Professor Sumner and Mr. Mertzke. 


B3. PRINCIPLES oF Economics. A rapid survey of { 
field covered in Economics Bl and B2, intended to meet 1 
needs of mature students, particularly those specializing 
other fields. | 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


Professor Sumner. 
(Not given in 1917-1918.) 


C5. Money anp Banxinc. The history and theory. 
money and banking, especially in their bearing on the pri 
tical problems of today. 

Prerequisite: Economics Bl and B2. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


Professor Sumner. 
(Not given in 1917-1918.) 
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6. Puriic Finance. A study of taxation and other 
hods of meeting governmental expenditures in the light 
joth theory and practice. The budget, local and national 
ition and public debts are among the subjects taken up. 


nior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. III. 
‘ofessor Sumner. 


8. ProsieMs oF Lazpor. The factory system, modern 
nization of labor, woman and child labor, labor legis- 
m, workingmen’s insurance, and other appropriate 
olems. 

erequisites: Economics B1 or B3. 


nior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VIII. 
r. Mertzke. 


9. CoRPORATION FINANCE. An examination of the 
as, methods of promotion, financing and legal status of 
orations. 

erequisites: Economics B1 and B2. 


nior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. III. 
ofessor Sumner. 


7. Trust Prosiems. A study of the growth of mod- 
methods of large scale production and distribution. The 
fits and dangers of monopolies and of trusts. Pools, 
ts, and other forms of combination considered, together 
plans for their regulation. 


nior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. V. 
ofessor Sumner. 


10. Transporration. A study of the principal prob- 
involved in securing and regulating the land and water 
sportation of the United States. Normally follows 
10mics D7. 


lior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. V. 
ofessor Sumner. 
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D12. SocraL, PsycHouocy. 


(See Psychology D12.) 
Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VI. 
Professor Ewer. 


D19 and D20. AppiiEpD Socrotocy. The work ec 
of first-hand study of local industrial and social pro 
together with the reading and discussion of the lates! 
ature treating of these subjects. 


Senior year, both semesters. 1 hour each W, IX. 
Professor Sumner. 


B21 and B22. E.ements oF Sociorocy. The de 
ment of society, its functions, institutions and forces. 
trations are drawn from primitive society as well as 
the America of today. 


Sophomore and Junior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 
Mr. Mertzke and Assistant Professor Kull. 


C25. Poor Rewer. An examination of the cau 
pauperism and their remedy, the obligation of socie! 
the methods of relief. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. IIL. 
Mr. Mertzke. 


C28. City ProsyEems.: The chief social and ec 
problems incident to modern city life. In addition 
general class work, each student is required to selec 
problem for special investigation. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. III. 
Mr. Mertzke. 


C29. Sratistics. An introductory study of the 
tion of data, their arrangement and their use. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 
Mr. Mertzke. : 
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26. CRIMINOLOGY. A study of crime from the social 
t of view, including its cause and the treatment of the 
inal. Normally follows Economics C25. 

ior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


nfessor Neely. 
ot given in 1917-1918.) 


27. THEORIES OF SociaA, REForM. From Plato’s Re- 
¢ to Modern Socialism. The principal schemes, Utopian 
scientific, for the radical change of social organizations. 


ior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. IV. 
»fessor Sumner. 


30. Immicration. A study of the causes and effects 
nmigration. Special emphasis is given to the present- 
American issues. 


ior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. IV. 
fessor Sumner. 


ENGINEERING 


2 College does not give at present a full technical course in 
eering ; but for students who contemplate engineering work 
rish also the foundation and culture of college training a course 
idies has been arranged. Graduates who have followed this 
e complete their work for a degree in the standard schools of 
eering or technology in two years. 


.and A2. Grapuics. A course in lettering and linear 
ing, including the use and care of the instruments, 
ice in lining and accurate constructions, geometrical 
lems and construction of geometrical curves. 

shman year, both semesters. 2 hours each. Laboratory, Th, 
15-4 :10. 

istant Professor Belcher. 

case a student offers for credit other work in Graphics instead 
igineering Al and A2, the certificate of former work must be 
ipanied by the plates drawn and the instructor will judge 
ler the character and amount of work done are satisfactory. 
must in every case include evidence of ability in lettering. 
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B3 and B4. Grapuics. An introductory course in or 
graphic and isometric projections, shade lines and shad 

Prerequisites: Engineering Al and A2. 

Sophomore year, two exercises a week, both semesters. 2 } 
each. Laboratory, Th, F, 1:15-4:10. 

Assistant Professor Belcher. 


Cll and C12. Surveyinc. Class room work; field y 
with compass, transit, level and sextant; platting and ¢ 
putation from field notes; topographical surveying and 
work (Gillespie; Johnson). 

Alternates with Engineering C15 and C16. Prerequisites: M 
matics B7 and B8 and Engineering Al and Az. 

Sophomore year, both semesters. 3 hours. 

Assistant Professor Belcher. 


C15. Descriptive GEoMETRY. Study and practice it 
elements of projection and perspective; intersections of 
faces and solids. 

Alternates with Engineering Cll. Prerequisites: Engineerit 
and A2. 

Sophomore year, first semester. 3 hours. 


Assistant Professor Belcher. 
(Not given in 1917-1918.) 


C16. Prrspecrive. Principles of shades and shac 
of perspective and the perspective of shadows; much 
tice in perspective drawing. | 

Alternates with Engineering C12. Prerequisite: Mathematic 

Sophomore year, second semester. 3 hours. 


Assistant Professor Belcher. 
(Not given in 1917-1918.) 


D13 and D14. Appii—p Mecuanics. A study 0 
principles of mechanics of rigid bodies with many prol 
selected with reference to the needs of engineering stuc 
The calculus and graphical methods are freely used. 
course includes problems in statics, on reactions, stres! 


f 
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ames, center of gravity, moments of inertia, and problems 
kinematics and dynamics, including rectilinear and curvi- 
1ear motion, harmonic motion, momentum and angular 
omentum, work power and kinetic energy. 


Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours. 
Assistant Professor Belcher. 


ENGLISH 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND RHETORIC 


Students who elect English Language as a major are required to 
‘er English C41, D42, and D44; and, from the Department of Eng- 
h Literature, English A3 and A4, or B3 and B4. They will ordi- 
rily be expected to offer also English B3a. The requirements for the 
ajor in English Literature are stated under that department. Advice 
to other work should be sought from the head of the Depart- 
ent. Students will be admitted to C and D courses in this Depart- 
ent who have done satisfactory work in B and C courses in the 
epartment of English Literature. 


A21 and A22. Composition. A study of the elements 
f effective prose composition. Individual conferences with 
ie instructor. 

One section is reserved for foreigners. Students deficient in 
nglish A21 and A22 may be required to take English B24. Required 

all courses. 

Freshman year, eight divisions, two hours a week, both semesters. 
Memrsveach. M, F, J, V, VII, IX, XI; T, S, II, VI, VII. 

Assistant Professor Ament, Mr. Perkins, Mr. Humbert, and Miss 

eatty. 


-A35 and A36. ELEMENTARY Pusiic ApprEss. An ele- 
lentary course designed to acquaint the student with his 
wn needs. Frequent practice given in simple reading, decla- 
lation, and extempore speaking. The aim is to make the 
dice and body responsive to thought and feeling. Individ- 
al deficiencies pointed out, and modes of correction pre- 
ribed. 


Freshman year, both semesters. 2 hours each. M, F, III, XI. 
Mr. Humbert. 
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B23. Composition. Introductory study of the short 
story, the essay, and literary criticism. Frequent origin: 
work. Conferences. 


Open only to those who have made a B grade or better in Englis 
A21 and A2z2. 

Sophomore year, first semester. 3 hours. V. 

Professor Frampton. 


B24a and B24b. Composition. A continuation of Eng 
lish A21 and A22. For those who need further study of com 
position. May be required of any students deficient in Eng 
lish. 


Sophomore year, both semesters. 2 hours each. T, S, VIII. 
Mr. Perkins. 


C26. JourNAtismM. A study of the forms and methoc 
of newspaper writing. Special consideration of reportin; 
the news story, the special article, the editorial, newspape 
style, editing. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. IX. 

Mr. Perkins. 


C25. Essay. Analytical and constructive study of tt 
essay ; frequent original writing to aid the student in formir 
a style and clarifying his ideas. | 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. IX. 
Assistant Professor Ament. 


D27. Lirerary Criticism. <A study of the practice « 
literary criticism in the nineteenth century for the purpose < 
formulating a thorough critical background for the study ¢ 
literature. The theories and tenets of the various schoo 
are studied and their bearings pointed out. Lectures. Fr) 
quent practice in critical writing. 


Junior and Seniors years, second semester. 3 hours. 
Professor Frampton. | 
(Net given in 1917-1918.) ey Bee. 
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C28. THE SHort-Story. A study of the form and tech- 
lic of the short-story. Study of American short-story 
vriters. Frequent original work. 

Open to Sophomores who have had English B23. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. V. 
Professor Frampton. 


| D29. WRITING oF Piays. A course in the technic of the 
lrama, with especial attention to original work. 


First semester. 3 hours. IX. 
Mr. Perkins. 


D30. ComposiTION SEMINAR. Practice of various forms 
f creative work for a limited number of advanced students. 


Students must obtain the written consent of the teacher prior to 
egistration. 
| Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 

Professor Frampton. 

(Not given in 1917-1918.) 


B31. ARGUMENTATION. A study of the elements of 
Igumentation, the analysis of propositions and evidence and 
lrawing of briefs. Practice debates. 


Sophomore year, first semester. 3 hours. IV. 
Mr. Humbert. 


B32. Pustic Appress. A study of the forms of public 
ddress. The ends of speech such as clearness, action, and 
ielief are taken up to determine selection of material and 
nethod of presentation. The aim is to give the student rea- 
onable control of himself before an audience while effec- 
ively presenting clear and convincing thought. Lectures. 
‘requent speaking before the class. 

Prerequisite to English C34. 


Sophomore year, second semester. 3 hours. IV. 
Mr. Humbert. 
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C33. ADVANCED ARGUMENTATION. A study of the pri 
ciples of argumentation, the tests of evidence, briefing a 
the structure of the forensic. Of especial value to the 
looking forward to the law as a profession. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. XI. 
Professor Frampton. 


C34. ‘Practica, Pusiic SPEAKING. The extemp¢ 
method is used to train in the rapid formulation of thous 
and its attractive and effective presentation. Current top 
and questions of general interest are assigned in advance 
material for the class discussion, but the choice of langue 
is left largely to the moment of speaking. Other topics < 
assigned at the time of speaking. 


Prerequisite: English B32. 
Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VII. 


Mr. Humbert. 


C41. Ancro-Saxon. A study of Anglo-Saxon gra 
mar and the selections in Bright’s “Reader.” 
Required of students whose major is English. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. VIII. 
Professor Frampton. 


D42. Browvutr. A study of the text of Beowulf | 
Anglo-Saxon versification. Lectures. 

Required of those whose major is English Language. Preret 
site: English C41. | 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VIII. 

Professor Frampton. | 


D44,.. CHaucer. A linguistic and literary study of Ch: 
cer. Lectures. Thesis. , | 
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is desirable, though not necessary, that those who elect this 
se shall have had English C41 and English B3a. Given in alter- 
years. Required of those whose major is English Language. 
uior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. IV. 

ofessor Frampton. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


idents who make English Literature their Major subject are 
red to take from the Department of English Language courses 
ind C42, and from the Department of English Literature courses 
1d B4, C7 or C8, two courses from C9, C10, C19, and D20, and 
rourses from D5, D6, D15, and D16. They should consult the 
of the department regarding their choice of courses and other 
The requirements for the major in English Language are given 
: that department. 


Land A2. NINETEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH AND AMERI- 
LiveRaTURE. Characteristic literary forms and writers 
‘ecentury. Special attention to those prose productions 
pearing in other departments, as history, oratory, and 
ment. Intensive study of selected masterpieces. 


‘shman year, both semesters. 3 hours each. IV. 
ofessor Stearns. 


Sand A4. Historica, Survey of EncusH Lyrter- 
‘e. An introduction to the study of English literature. 
course seeks to outline the chief literary tendencies, to 
icterize the outstanding personalities, to trace the devel- 
‘nt of the important literary types, to define critical 
8, and in general to acquaint the beginner with the 
amentals of literary study and appreciation. The stu- 
will be asked to own and read a minimum number of 
ete masterpieces. 


‘ommended to students who have not had a high school course 
: history of English literature and who do not plan to major 
glish. 

ishman year, both semesters. 3 hours each; VI, VIII. 

istant Professor Ament. 
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B3 and B4. DerveELopMENT oF ENGLISH LITERATUR 
careful study of the historical and literary evolution of 
lish literature from its beginning to the middle ¢ 
eighteenth century. Lectures, class discussions, ar 
dividual papers. 

A working knowledge of English history is assumed 
requisites: English Al and A2, or equivalent. 

Sohpomore year, both semesters. 3 hours. IV. 

Professor Spalding. 


B3a. MeEpIEvAL LITERATURE. A course in comp: 
literature in translation with special attention to the re! 
between England and the Continent. 


Recommended to those who major in English Language, a 
aration for English D44. Open to those who have a knowl 
English history. 

Sophomore year, first semester. 3 hours. IV. 

Professor Frampton. 


B13 and B14. GreEK LITERATURE AND LIFE. 


The same as Greek B13 and B14. In exceptional cases this 
may be substituted for B3 and B4. 

Sophomore and Junior years, both semesters. 3 hours eac 

Professor Norton. 


C7. Tus EncuisH Essay. In the general field 
essay this course seeks to trace the development of 
style, the appearance of minor prose types, the inte] 
tendencies, and the influence of the essay in thoug 
form in other fields. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. II. 
Assistant Professor Ament. 


C8. Tue Enciisu Nover. This course follows t 
torical development of the English novel in techniq| 
content, with constant reference to European influence 
attempt is made in the courses in Essay, Novel and t 
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a to trace the main tendencies from the beginning to 
resent day. | 

or and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. II. 

stant Professor Ament. 


ENGLISH PoETRY OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIcH- 
‘H CENTURIES; PorTics. Study of the scientific and 
¢ structure of English verse. General survey of 
|. Intensive study of Milton or Pope. 


or and Senior years, alternate years, first semester. 3 hours. VI. 
essor Spalding. 


| EnciisH Porrry of Romantic Periop. Compara- 
study of contributions of poetry of nature and society. 
ul study of Wordsworth, and other selected writers of 
eriod. 

or and Senior years, alternate years, second semester. 3 


VI. 
essor Spalding. 


| Enctish Porrry of Victorian AcE. Poetical 
and achievements of the century. Special study of 
ing or Tennyson. 

or and Senior years, alternate years, first semester. 3 hours. 
essor Spalding. 

| given in 1917-1918.) 


| Present-Day ENnciisH Porrry. Seminar study 
ent poets most sensibly shaping and expressing con- 
rary poetical philosophy and usage. 

to students who have taken the equivalent of two courses in 
and have the written consent of the instructor. 

t and Senior years, alternate years, second semester. 3 hours. 
‘ssor Spalding. 

given in 1917-1918.) 


| SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES AND FARLY TRAGEDIES. 
l attention to Shakespeare’s relations to the dramatic 
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influences of his period. Reading of all comedies. § 
of two selected plays representative of his early materia! 
- methods. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


Professor Spalding. 
(Not given in 1917-1918.) 


D6. SHAKESPEARE’S LATER TRAGEDIES AND RoMAI 
Analytical and interpretative study of representative dr 
from each group. Individual theses upon phases of Sh 
peare’s mature genius and dramatic art. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


Professor Spalding. 
(Not given in 1917-1918.) 


D15. SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLISH CHRONICLE AND c 
AND LATIN PLays. Consideration of historical materie 
its relation to Elizabethan drama. 


Alternates with English D5. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. IIL 

Professor Spalding. 

D16. SHAKESPEARE’S REPRESENTATIVE DRAMAS. Se! 
course in Shakespearean criticism, editing ane stage p! 
tation. aH 

Alternates with English D6. Prerequisite: English Ds | 
and D6. 

Senior year, second semester. 3 hours. III. 

Professor Spalding. 

Dll. History of THE EnciisH Drama To 164 
study of the development of the English drama fre 
beginning to the closing of the theatres by the Puritans 
special reference to Shakespeare’s contemporaries. — 
course, with English D12, offers a continuous survey : 
English drama from the generic trope to contemporary 

Complementary to English D5 and D6. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. XI. | 

Professor Frampton. ua | 
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2. EwnciisH DRAMA FRoM 1660 To THE PrEsENT. A 
nuation of English Dll. Special attention is paid to 
inental influences. During the second half of the sem- 
‘the Continental drama will be studied. 


ior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. XI. 
istant Professor Ament. 


: FRENCH 
(See Romance Languages.) 


GEOLOGY 


_ Geotocy. Dynamic and structural geology. 

3s work primarily, with occasional Saturday excursions. Pre- 
ites: Elementary Physics, and Chemistry Al and A2, or 
lent. 


homore, Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 
Woodford. 
st given in 1917-1918.) 

PALEONTOLOGY. A one semester course primarily 
ied to the study of paleontology, but with a brief intro- 
on to structural and dynamical geology. Studies are 
: of local geology. 
requisites: Botany and Zoology. 
ior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours. 

Woodford, 
%t given in 1917-1918.) 


GERMAN 

and A2. ELEMENTARY CourRsE. Intended especially 
'reshmen who offer no modern language. By the con- 
use of the language in the class room the student is 
lated from the outset to think in German. Thorough 
in grammar and composition throughout the year ; mem- 
1g Of poetic and also prose selections; reading of a con- 
able body of simpler stories and poems. 


shman year, both semesters. 3 hours each. IV. 
istant Professor Matlock. 


a 
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Al3 and B14. InrerRMEpIATE Course. Grammar, | 
position, reading of prose and poetry, memorizing 0} 
latter. 

Primarily for those entering with only one unit of recommi 
German. May be required of others who show special need ¢ q 
type of drill given. 

Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 3 hours eack 

Professor Bissell. 

B3. Pros— NARRATIVE AND Drama. Reading of} 
advanced short stories or a novel, and a drama. Gram) 
cal analysis, short essays in German on assigned topics, 
reading, discussion of text in German, the student ] 
expected to grow in ability to use the language freely. | 


Prerequisites: German Al and A2, or two years of eleme 
German. 


Freshman and Sophomore years, two divisions, first semest | 
hours, Lit. | 
Professor Bissell and Assistant Professor Matlock. 


B4. ScuiLttErR. Reading of selected ballads and | 
poems of Schiller, Lied von der Glocke, and Maria 4 


Prerequisite: German B3. 


Freshman and Sophomore years, two divisions, second set 
I, III. | 
Professor Bissell and Assistant Professor Matlock. 


Bl’ and B2’.. GERMAN ComposiTIon. Simple prose 
rative and conversation. Review of fundamentals of ¢) 
mar. | 


May be required of those deficient in German. 
Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 1 hour! 
WieVil. 
Associate Professor Churchill. f 
B3’ and B4’. GERMAN Composition. Advanced n | 
tive prose, based on Wiehr’s Composition. 
For students of good standing. 
Associate Professor Churchill. 


Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 1 hour} 
The Vil | 


t 
f 
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GERMAN NOVEL OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
es on the development of the German Novel, with 
zs from works of Haupt, Eichendorff, Freytag, Auer- 
. 

quisites : German B3 and B4, or equivalent. 


omore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. II. 
‘ssor Bissell. 


_ German NoveEL oF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
nued.) Lectures continued; readings from the works 
lwig, Spielhagen, Keller, Storm, Frenssen. 

‘quisite: German C9. 


omore and Junior years, second semester. 3 hours. II. 
»ssor Bissell. 


-and C10’. GERMAN COMPOSITION AND CONVERSA- 


ired of those making German their major. Prerequisites: 
1 B3 and B4, or equivalent, and German B3’ and B4’. 

omore and Junior years, both semesters. 1 hour each. 

sssor Bissell. 


ADVANCED GERMAN Prose. Reading of carefully 
id addresses by Emperor William, Carl Schurz, von 
2, Bismarck and other men of note, and other selections 
loffer a rich and varied vocabulary in the general fields 
tical science, history, criticism and philosophy and 
, 
‘quisites: German B3 and B4, or equivalent. 


omore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. VI. 
tant Professor Matlock. 


. Apvancep GERMAN Prosk. A continuation of 
in C19, 
‘quisite: German C19. 


omore and Junior years, second semester. 3 hours. VI. 
tant Professor Matlock. 
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D5. Lessinc. Lectures on Lessing’s life, works 
influence. Reading of his principal dramas and portion: 
Laocoon and other prose works. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 
Professor Bissell. 
(Not given in 1917-1918.) 


D6. Gorrue. Lectures on Goethe’s life, works and p 
in literature, relation to Schiller. Reading of Faust, ] 
I, and at least two other works. 

Prerequisite: German DS. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


Professor Bissell. 
(Not given in 1917-1918.) 


D7. OvutTLINE CourSsE IN THE History of GERMAN | 
ERATURE AND LANGUAGE TO THE AGE oF LEssinc. Lect 
supplemented by assigned readings from the great medi 
epics. 

Prerequisites: German C9 and C10, or equivalent. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 

Professor Bissell and Assistant Professor Matlock. | 


(Not given in 1917-1918.) | 


D8. CoNTINUATION OF D7 FRom LESSING TO THE Dr 
oF GoETHE. Reading of representative works of Les: 
Schiller and Goethe. | 

Prerequisite: German D7. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


Professor Bissell and Assistant Professor Matlock. 
(Not given in 1917-1918.) 


Cll. Screntiric German. Based on Hodge’s Co) 
and Brandt and Day’s Reader. Assignments from the we 
of scientific writers. | 


Intended primarily for those planning to do graduate work les: 
to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Prerequisites: Germa 
and C10, or equivalent. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. II]. | 

Professor Bissell. 
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12. GERMAN CoMPOSITION. Advanced course. 


squired of all who desire the recommendation of the Department 
sachers. Prerequisites: Two years of college German, includ- 
Serman C9’ and C10’. 

nior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. III. 

‘ofessor Bissell. 


17. Mopern Drama. Lectures, assigned readings, 
mt oe 

nior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. VII. 

‘ofessor Bissell. 


18. MopErn Fiction. A study of the fiction of the 
‘twenty-five years. Lectures, assigned readings, papers. 


nior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VII. 
‘ofessor Bissell. 


GREEK 


1 and B2. ELEMENTARY GREEK. A course designed 
those wishing to begin the study of the language after 
ting college. Grammar, composition, and reading from 
Anabasis of Xenophon, make it possible for those who 
plete the course with high grade to elect Greek B3 and 
in their second year. 


eshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 3 hours each. II, 
isistant Professor Robbins. 


3. Lysrtas. Selected orations (Morgan), with review 
rammar and study of Greek life. 


eshman and Sophomore years, first semester. 3 hours. V. 
ofessor Norton. 


4. Praro. Apology and Crito with selections from 
edo (Kitchel). Homer, Odyssey, three or four books; 
nmar. 


eshman and Sophomore years, second semester. 3 hours. V. 
‘ofessor Norton. 
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B3’ and B4’. GREEK CoMPOSITION. 

Required of those who make Greek their major. 

Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 1 hour each. 
Professor Norton. 


C5. AESCHYLUS AND SopHocLES. Prometheus (Harry 
and Oedipus the King (White). ‘Translations of other trag 
edies read in class; study of Haigh’s Greek Theater ; essay: 


Sophomore year, first semester. 3 hours. III. 
Assistant Professor Robbins. 


C6. DEMosTHENES. Oration on the Crown (Hun 
phreys); outline of Greek literature; sight reading. 


Sophomore year, second semester. (3 hours.) III. 
Assistant Professor Robbins. 


C7. HeELLENIsTIC GREEK. One of the Gospels and or 
of the Pauline Epistles; informal lectures on ancient mami 
scripts and the elements of textual criticism. 

Alternates with Greek C9. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 
Professor Norton. 


D8. Homer. Rapid reading of a number of books : 
the Iliad or Odyssey; the Homeric question. 
Alternates with Greek D10. 
Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 
Professor Norton. 


D9. Pato, PHAEDO AND PRoTAGORAS. Outline of Gre 
Philosophy. 

Alternates with Greek C7. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


Professor Norton. 
(Not given in 1917-1918.) 


D10. THucypipes. Booxs VI Anp VII. 
Alternates with Greek D8. 
Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


Professor Norton. 
(Not given in 1917-1918.) 
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Dll and D12. Prost Composition AND SiGHT READING. 


Required of all making Greek a major. 
Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 1 hour each. 
(Not given in 1917-1918.) 


Bl3 and B14. Grex LITERATURE AND Lire. This course 
open to those who have no knowledge of the Greek lan- 
lage. It is intended to give, through lectures and transla- 
ms, Some appreciation of the Greek genius and spirit, and 
me knowledge of the form and content of Greek literature. 
nough ordinarily a year course, it may, by special arrange- 
ent with the instructor, be taken for either semester. 


Sophomore and Junior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. VI. 
Professor Norton. 


HISTORY 


Those seeking a departmental major are required to take twenty- 


< hours of history, including the two-hour pro-seminar listed as 
istory D17-D18. 


Al7 and A18. GENERAL European History. An intro- 
ictory course in which intensive study of selected periods is 
ade. Weekly written and oral quizzes, in sections. In- 
nded to bring out modern historical methods. 


Freshman year, both semesters. 3 hours each. VIII. 
Assistant Professor Westergaard. 


B7. EnciisH History to 1603. An introductory course, 
which emphasis is laid upon the use of sources and meth- 
ls of historical work. 


Sophomore year, first semester. 3 hours. II. 
Assistant Professor Westergaard. 


B8. Encuisny History Since 1603. 


A continuation of History B7, with similar aims and methods. 
Sophomore year, second semester. 3 hours. II. 
Assistant Professor Westergaard. 
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B13 and B14. Ancient CiassicaL History. A hist 
of more recent archeological investigation in the general f 
of ancient history. 


3 hours each. III. 
Professor Stearns. 


Bl. MeprEvaL History. From the fall of Rome to 
Renaissance. Lectures on the use of sources, supplemer 
by practice work, serve to introduce the student to mod 
historical methods. 

Sophomore year, first semester. 3 hours. 


Assistant Professor Westergaard. 
(Not given in 1917-1918.) 


B2. Tuer RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. From 
fourteenth century to the reign of Louis XIV. Espe 
attention is paid to the lives and writings of the great leac 
of that period. 

Sophomore year, second semester. 3 hours. 


Assistant Professor Westergaard. 
(Not given in 1917-1918.) 


B21-B22. Ancient OrrentaL History. The be 
nings of the earliest civilization and its development in Bi 
lonia, Assyria, Egypt, Persia and Palestine. 

Sophomore year, both semesters. 3 hours each. 


Professor Stearns. ; 
(Not given in 1917-1918.) : 


B25. CoNTEMPORARY ProBLEMS. A combined lec’ 
and reading course with special reference to present 
world questions, open to all classes. | 


First semester. 2 hours. Th, at 10:30 and one hour t 
arranged. 
Under the direction of Professor Norton. 
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o3. EUROPE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


rerequisite: A course in English or Medieval history. 
‘his may be taken as a D course, in which case additional work 
| be required. 


unior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. VII. 
\ssistant Professor Westergaard. 


215. Mopvrern Asratic History. A study of the later 
‘and institutions, chiefly of China and Japan; the changes 
ler Western influences, and the various relations of Asia 
h America and Europe. 


‘taken as a D course, additional work is required. Prerequisite: 
ourse in English, Medieval, or American History. 
inior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 
Not given in 1917-1918.) 


16. History or SpanisH America. Through lectures 
‘collateral reading, a study is made of the life, the social 
political institutions, the economic development and the 
itions with Europe and America of the principal Spanish- 
lerican countries. 


rerequisite: A course in English, Medieval, or American History. 
inior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


Not given.in 1917- wiry a? Phat: 
Ya EUROPE IN TH ae 


rerequisite : History C3. 
inior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VII. 


(a (See. e7 Westergaard. 


Ce D ak 1¢ax History. Lectures will be given 
F Westward movement of the American people, the 
lopment of our social and economic institutions, and the 
ory of political parties. The class makes careful studies 
ertain important topics. 


i 


nior and Senior years, first and second semesters. 3 hours 
ay 


rst semester, Assistant Professor Westergaard; second semester, 


stant Professor Kull. 
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D17 and D18. PRo-SEMINAR IN HisTory. 

Required of those seeking a departmental major in History 
open to other advanced students. 

Senior year, both semesters. 1 hour. 

Assistant Professor Westergaard. 

For courses in Hebrew History, Early Christian History, His} 
of Religion and History of Christianity, see under the Departn 
of Biblical Literature. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 

B19. AmERICAN CoLONIAL GOVERNMENT. This cot 
is a study with particular reference to the government 
administration of the individual American colonies 
settlements. ‘The ground covered is that of the French 
tlements, the Puritan colonies, Virginia, Maryland, and 
Carolinas, the Middle colonies, the Dutch and Quaker co 
ies, Spanish and French settlements, and the Indians. 

Intended to prepare students for the later courses in Amet 
Constitutional History and Comparative Constitutional sad | 

Sophomore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. 

Professor Neely. 

(Not given in 1917-1918.) ; 

D9 and D10. Comparative ConsTITUTIONAL Hist. 
With the English Constitution as a basis, comparison of 
constitutions of European and American States is m 
This gives a fair knowledge of present-day governments. 

Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours: : 

Professor Neely. . | 

(Not given in 1917-1918.) | 

Dll and D12. American ConstTiITUTIONAL History. | 
this course the principles of constitutional law are tat 
constitutional questions discussed and constitutional ¢ 
examined. 

Prerequisite: A course in American History. 

Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. IV.' 

First semester, Professor Neely; second semester, Assistant | 


fessor Kull. ial 
; ; ‘ AVA tuner | 
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ITALIAN 
(See Romance Languages.) 


LATIN 


Al and A2. ExLemeEntary Latin. A course intended 
t those desiring to begin the study of the language after 
tering college. Grammar, composition, and readings from 
esar’s Gallic War. 


‘reshman year, both semesters. 3 hours each. II. 
?rofessor Colcord. 


A3 and A4. VeErcr, AND CicEro. Selections from the 
eid and the Orations of Cicero. 

‘reshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 
II. 

\ssistant Professor Robbins. 

B5. Cicero AnD Livy. Cicero; (Kelsey) De Senectute 
d De Amicitia; Livy; (Westcott) Books XXI and XXII, 
ections; written translations, collateral reading, sight 
iding. 

"reshman year, first semester. 3 hours. VI. 

>rofessor Colcord. 


B6. Horace. (Bennett) Odes, Epodes, Carmen Saecu- 
e; Horatian meters; written translations, collateral read- 
’, sight reading. 

‘reshman year, second semester. 3 hours. VI. 

*rofessor Colcord. 

BS’ and B6’. Latin Composition. 

‘equired of all making Latin their major. 


‘reshman year, both semesters. 1 hour each. F , VIL. 
*rofessor Colcord. 


7. Puny. (Westcott) Letters, Tacitus, (Gudeman ) 
ticola and Germania. Collateral readings, history of 
man satire. 


ophomore year, first semester. 3 hours. VIII. 
'rofessor Colcord. 
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C8. Prautus. Captivi, Trinummus, Terence, Adelp 
Andria. Collateral readings, study of early Roman com 
and fragments of early Latin. 

Sophomore year, second semester. 3 hours. VIII. 

Professor Colcord. 

C7’ and C8’. Latin Composition. Connected narrat 

Required of all making Latin their major. Prerequisities: I 
BS’ and B6’. 

Sophomore year, both semesters. 1 hour each. 

Professor Colcord. 

D9. Cicero. Letters, Tusculan Disputations. Ro 
satire; Persius, Martial and Juvenal, selections. Histor 
Roman satire. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 

Professor Colcord. 

(Not given in 1917-1918.) 

D10. Catuttus; Lucretius; TIBuLLUS; PROPERT 
Oviw; Lucan (Crowell.) Selections. Topics in outlin 
Roman literature. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 

Professor Colcord. 

(Not given in 1917-1918.) | 

Dll. Tacrrus. Histories and Annals. | | 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. V. 

Professor Colcord. 

D12. Vercit. Bucolics and Aeneid, Books vit 
Ovid. Selections. Christian and Latin Hymns. | 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. V. 

Professor Colcord. | 

D13 and D14. Latin Composition. Original pape: 


Required of those making Latin their major. Prerequi 

Latin C7’ and C8’. | 
Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 1 hour each. 
Professor Colcord. 
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M15 and D16. Sprcray Latin. 


dapted to the needs of the individual student. Required of 
se seeking a departmental major in Latin. 

enior year, both semesters. 3 hours each. IV. 

rofessor Colcord. 


LAW 


x1 and B2. EremEentary Law. This course treats of 
sources of law, common law, equity. A text book is 
d, also reported cases, combining the “text book method” 
h the “case system” of teaching law. 

inior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. I. 


irst semester, Professor Neely; second semester, Professor 
iner. 


3. PLEADING. 
inior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. VI. 
rofessor Neely. 


4. EVIDENCE. 

inior and Senior years (usually follows C3 in second semester) 
917-1918, first semester. 3 hours. II. 

rofessor Neely. 

17. AmeErtcAN Diptomacy. A study is made in this 
tse of the history of the foreign relations of the Ameri- 
Colonies under the Continental Congress, and an exami- 
on of the important treaties of the United States. Estab- 
ment, organization and history of the Department of 
te 

inior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 

‘ofessor Neely. 

18. InTERNATIONAL Law. In this course a study is 
le of the principles and rules of law that have been 
pted for the conduct of international affairs by consenting 
ons. 


nior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 
-ofessor Neely. 
Vot given in 1917-1918.) 
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MATHEMATICS 


The courses in mathematics designated Al and A2, A3 anc 
A5 and A6, A9 and A10, and B7 and B8 are intended primaril 
Freshmen. Students who enter with credit for three and a ha 
four units of commended work in mathematics, including 
geometry and trigonometry, may take Mathematics B7 and EF 
B13 and B14. Mathematics B7 and B8 are required of studer 
engineering. Students who wish to take further work in m 
matics, but who have not sufficient preparation for the B co 
may take Mathematics Al and A2, or A3 and B4, or A9 and 
according to their preparation and need. Mathematics A5 an 
are intended primarily for those who do not expect to take ft 
work in the subject.. 


Al. Soim Geometry. The geometry of space with 
ginal exercises and problems. 

Freshman year, first semester. 3 hours. VIII. 

Professor Stearns. 

A2. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Essential principles: 
applications to problems in surveying. 

Freshman year, second semester. 3 hours. VIII. | | 

Professor Stearns. 


A3-B4. ALGEBRA. Review of fundamental notion: 
operations, quadratic equations, ratio, proportion and 1 
tion, commensurable, incommensurable, and imaginary | 
bers, progressions, permutations and combinations, bin 
theorem, series, undetermined coefficients, logarithms, j 
minants, theory of equations. 


Freshman year, both semesters. 3 hours each. V. | 
Associate Professor Russell. 


| 
| 
A5 and A6. Enementary ANALysis. A theoreticé| 
historical study of some of the most interesting princip 
mathematical analysis. 


Freshman year, two divisions, both semesters. 3 hours each. | 
Assistant Professor Berry. | 
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9. ALGEBRA. A semester course in second year algebra 
gned for those who have studied algebra only a year. 


-‘eshman year, two divisions, first semester. 3 hours. ITT, IV. 
ssociate Professor Russell. 


b 


10. Triconomerry. The elements of plane trigonom- 
‘with practical problems. 


‘eshman year, two divisions, second semester. 3 hours. III, IV. 
ssociate Professor Russell. 


15. SpHeErica, TRicoNoMEtTRY. A general course in 
essentials of spherical trigonometry, with applications in 
lesy and astronomy. 

‘erequisite: Plane trigonometry. 

phomore and Junior years, first semester. 2 hours. 


ssociate Professor Russell. 
Vot given in 1917-1918.) 


7. ANALYTIC GromEtry. <A course in plane analytic 
netry designed especially for students of physics and 
neering. 


eshman and Sophomore years, first semester. 3 hours. VII. 
sistant Professor Belcher. 


8. ANaLytic GEOMETRY AND CaLcutus. An introduc- 
to differential calculus with applications to analytic 

netry and mechanics. 

‘signed to follow Mathematics B7. 


eshman and Sophomore years, second semester. 3 hours. VII. 
sistant Professor Belcher. 


13. Anatytic GEoMETRY AND CacuLus. An elemen- 
course in the principles of co-ordinate geometry and 
ntroduction to the differential calculus. 


‘signed to follow Mathematics Al and A2, A3 and B4, or A9 
A10. 


Phomore year, first semester. 3 hours. VI. 
sociate Professor Russell. 


/ 
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B14. DirFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CaLcuLus. A f 
course in the differential and integral calculus with ap 
cations chiefly to analytic geometry. 

Designed to follow Mathematics B13. 


Sophomore year, second semester. 3 hours. VI. 
Associate Professor Russell. 


C17-C18. ApvancEep ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CAL 
us. Fundamental processes in integration with appl 
tions to analytic geometry and mechanics; functions of : 
eral variables and space co-ordinates; partial differentiati 
differential equations. 

Sophomore and Junior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 


Assistant Professor Belcher. 
(Not given in 1917-1918.) 


C19. DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 


A continuation of Mathematics B14. 
Junior year, first semester. 3 hours. VII. 
Associate Professor Russell. 


D20. ‘THEory oF Equations. Analysis and solutioi 
higher algebraic equations; review of determinants 1 
elementary reductions and processes, elimination and li: 
transformations. | 

Alternates with Mathematics D24. : 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


Associate Professor Russell. 
(Not given in 1917-1918.) 


D24. DIFFERENTIAL Equations. A general cours! 
the theory and solution of differential equations. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VII. 

Associate Professor Russell. 

The following cycle of courses is given to Juniors and Sen! 
Mathematics D25 and D26, Mathematics D27 and D28, and | 
form of Mathematics D21 and D22. At present but one of the | 
courses is given each year. 
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D21 and D22. HicHER ANnAtysis. This course is an ex- 
ision of the more elementary analysis developed in Mathe- 
itics B7, B8, C17 and C18. Its content differs from year 
year. Its purpose is by the study of the principles and 
‘thods of some of the great modern mathematicians like 
uchy, Riemann, Clebsch and Gauss in certain subjects like 
2 theory of functions or the general theory of algebraic 
rves, to furnish an introduction to the realm of higher 
ithematics and to develop still further independence and 
wer in sound mathematical reasoning. 

‘unior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 

?rofessor Brackett. 

‘Not given in 1917-1918.) 

D25 and D26. Anatytic MecHanics. Mathematical 
‘atment of important principles in mechanics ; applications 
‘numerous problems; discussion of general application of 
alytic reasoning to other physical problems. 

funior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 

?rofessor Brackett. 

‘Not given in 1917-1918.) 

D27 and D28. ProyectivE Grometrry. A deductive 
idy of general projective geometry with attention to the 
undations of geometry. 


! 


lunior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. IV. 
?rofessor Brackett. 


MILITARY TRAINING 
Aland A2, Mirirary Dri. 
Required of Freshmen, both semesters. 1 hour each. M and F, 
LS; W, 2:15-4:10. 
Acting Professor Vogdes and Assistant. 
B3 and B4. Muirary Dritt. 
Required of Sophomores, both semesters. 1 hour each. M and 
4:15; W, 2:15-4:10. 
Acting Professor Vogdes and Assistant. 
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B5 and B6. Muirary Driut. 

Elective for Juniors and Seniors, both semesters. 1 hour 
M and F, 4:15. 

Acting Professor Vogdes and Assistant. 


B13 and B14. Miirary ScIENCE. 


To be accompanied by Military Training B3 and B4, or B5 an 
Sophomore, Junior, and Senior years, both semesters. 2 } 

each. ‘Two sections, T, Th, VI, X. 
Acting Professor Vogdes. 


MUSIC 


HISTORY AND THEORY OF MUSIC 


Courses in the History and Theory of Music are granted ¢ 
on the same basis as other college studies, and proficient stu 
may major in either theoretical or applied music under condi 
arranged in consultation with the head of the department. 


Al and A2. E,emEentary Music AND Ear TRAIN 
A course dealing with the rudiments of music, including 
tations, rhythm, intervals, scales and definitions of te 
Extended work in ear-training, aiming to teach discrin 
tive listening. Elementary work in Harmony is undert: 
the second semester. <A text is used. 

Three recitations to count as two hours. 

Freshman and Sophomore years, two divisions, both seme 


2 hours each. II, XIII. 
Professor Lyman and Assistant Professor Allen. 


B3 and B4. Musicat History AND APPRECIATION. | 
tures and recitations are given on the development of 1 
from its earliest stages. The history of church musi 
opera, and oratorio; biographical sketches of famous 
posers, with description of their principal works. Ree: 
to aid in appreciation, are given frequently. A text-boc 
used. 


Sophomore year, both semesters. 3 hours each. XI. 
Assistant Professor Allen. 
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35 and B6. Harmony. A study of intervals, scales, 
wd construction and their relation. An abundance of 
serpts are examined. Especial emphasis is laid upon the 
‘monization of melodies, as well as practical application 
the key-board of the principles involved. Creative work 
mcouraged from the beginning. The text by Carolyn A. 
shin is used. 


'rerequisite: Music Al and A2, and an elementary knowledge 
she pianoforte. 


ophomore and Junior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. V, 
(I. 


issistant Professor Allen. 


7 and C8. Composition I. A study of Simple Coun- 
point of all species in two, three and four voices. The aim 
to develop technique in smooth voice leading. Creative 
rk in the simpler forms of Free Composition is added in 
» second semester. 

’rerequisite: Music B5 and B6. 

unior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. VI. 
\ssistant Professor Allen. 


D9 and D10. Composrrion II. Original work leading 
to the Sonata form constitutes the basis of this course. 
>rerequisite: Music C7 and C8. 

unior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 

\ssistant Professor Allen. 


C12. Musrcat, APPRECIATION. Designed to enable stu- 
ats to understand and enjoy the different forms of musi- 
composition. Lectures are supplemented by outside 
iding and abundant musical illustrations. 

' hours. 

‘Not given in 1917--918.) 
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C13. OrcHEsTRATION. A study of orchestral ins 
ments, their possibilities and limitations, arranging of ¢ 
positions for small orchestra, the theory and practice of « 
ducting. 


Designed especially to meet the needs of a student desiring 
State Certificate. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. XIII. 

Assistant Professor Allen. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


A student is enrolled for credit only upon the written recom: 
dation of the Chairman of the Examining Committee and the } 
of the Department concerned, and upon the subsequent favo 
action of the Classification Committee. This recommendation an 
action of the committee are based upon the degree of ability sl 
in proficiency tests. (See Music Bulletin.) Work in Applied ) 
must be accompanied or preceded by the theoretical courses Al 
and B5, B6. Two half-hour lessons weekly are required as a1 
mum for which credit is allowed. Under these conditions 
applied work is rated as two hours for each semester. Not : 
than ten such hours may be counted toward the degree. 

Voice —Professor Lyman and Miss Pasmore. 

Organ—Assistant Professor Hartley. 

Piano —Assistant Professor Hartley and Miss West. 

Violin, Violoncello and Viola—Assistant Professor Staples. 


PHILOSOPHY 


In keeping with the requirements of those who plan to be 
graduate students of Philosophy, certain courses are offered, 
each-semester, in which the spirit of independent research is en 
aged, and methods of specialized study are within certain | 
employed. Except by consent of the department, registratic 
these courses is limited to students whose major is Philosophy. | 

Prerequisites: Nine hours of Philosophy and Psychology, in 
ing C25 and C26. | 


B21. Locic. The course is designed to be an intro 
tion to the essentials of reasoning. Stress is laid upon e: 


| 


cises in logical construction, the detection of fallacies, 
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ion conception and classification. Induction and deduction 
their relations, as employed in scientific research. Text, 
sitations, lectures and written assignments. 


sophomore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. III. 
?rofessor Parker. 

B23. THE ELEMENTs oF Eruics. ‘The origin and devel- 
ment of moral ideas. The relation of these ideas and of 
sir development to civilization, with especial reference to 
‘ir bearing upon the relation of the individual to society. 
‘e problems considered are those of goodness, ‘evil, duty, 
‘edom, conscience, the nature of the self, and the supreme 
od. Lectures, required readings and theses. 


*rerequisite: Psychology Bl and B2. Required of all not taking 
ilosophy C32. 

unior year, first semester. 3 hours. IV. 

*rofessor Parker. 


B24. Tur ELEMENTS oF Evrnics. 
ame as Philosophy B23. 


sophomore and Junior years, second semester. 3 hours. V. 
*rofessor Parker. 


525. ANCIENT AND MeEpIEvAL PHILOSOPHY. Lectures, 
dings of fragments of early Greek philosophers, and 
ected readings from the writings of Plato and Aristotle. 
. extended thesis treating of some fundamental problem 
ancient philosophy. Text, Rogers’ “A Student’s History 
Philosophy.” 

unior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. VII. 

’rofessor Parker. 

-26. Moprrn Puitosopuy. Lectures, and readings 
m Descartes, Leibniz, Locke, Hume, and Kant. A thesis 
ling with some modern philosophical problem is required. 
gers’ text. Rand’s “Classical Philosophers.” Reference 
nade to Royce’s “The Spirit of Modern Philosophy,” and 
Calkins’ “The Persistent Problems of Philosophy.” 


unior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VII. 
‘rofessor Parker. 
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C32. THE Principles oF Etuics. A course desig 
for more advanced students of philosophy. 

May be substituted for Philosophy B23 by those students ° 
make Philosophy their major, and likewise by other student: 
approved preparation. May also be taken as an elective by stud 
who have completed B23 with A grade. Lectures and theses. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. IV. 
Professor Parker. 


D27. InrTRopucTION ‘To PuHILOsopHY. Designed 
familiarize the student with the outlines, divisions and m 
ods of procedure in the several branches of philosopk 
inquiry. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. II. 

Professor Parker. 


D28. Merrapuysics. An inquiry for the fundame 
conceptions of philosophy. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. II. 
Professor Parker. 


D29. PuHiLosopHy oF ReLicion. The origin and na 
of religion. Its development as a corollary of civilize 
through stages approaching to the level of revelation an 
demption. ‘These stages considered with especial refer 
to their illustration by the religion of Israel and its culm 
tion in Christianity. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


Professor Parker. 
(Not given in 1917-1918.) 


D30. MopERN PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEMS. An effo 
state the prominent tendencies in present-day thinking, 
to relate them to their proper historical sources. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


Professor Parker. 
(Not given in 1917-1918.) | 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A course of Physiology and Hygiene, described under the Depart- 
ent of Physiology as Al and A2. Applied Physiology and Hygiene 
required of all Freshmen. The courses are graded, systematic 
id progressive. Their purpose is to remedy ordinary physical 
‘fects, and develop endurance and co-ordination. 

Courses Al to C8, inclusive, and C31 and C32 are for men. Phys- 
ul measurements are taken at the beginning and end of Freshman 
id Sophomore years, and are optional for Juniors and Seniors. 
aey are designed primarily to determine vital strength and organic 
2akness, secondarily to determine muscular strength. The meas- 
ements obtained are plotted on anthropometrical tables to deter- 
ine development and comparison with the average. Any individual 
10 is below normal is given prescribed exercise. 


Al and A2. ELemEenTary Gymwnastics*. Calisthenics, 
. 8. A. Regulations without arms: dumbbell, wand and In- 
an club drills ; exercise on horizontal bar, parallel bars, side 
se, long horse, bucks, ladders, etc. The closing minutes 
each class period are devoted to the teaching and playing 
games. ‘Two class exercises per week. 

Freshman year, both semesters. 14 hour each. Pee at 4:15: 
Assistant Professor Schott. 

B3 and B4. Apvancep Gymnasrics*. This course fol- 
ws Gymnastics Al and A2, and takes up more advanced 
‘ercises, including mat work, tumbling, advanced apparatus 
ork, and athletic and gymnastic dancing. 

Required, Sophomore year, both semesters. 14 hour each. ABa 
5 

Assistant Professor Schott. 

C5 and C6. Sports. Two periods of outdoor exercise in 


mes or other exercises to be elected by the student in con- 


Itation with the director, with lectures on social hygiene. 
Required of those not electing Military Drill. 

Junior year, both semesters. %4 hour each. Ty, F, at 5:15. 
Assistant Professors Schott and Nixon. 


— 


_ The men in athletics are, upon recommendation of the coach, excused from 
tal Participation in gymnastics during the period covered by the particular 
rt in which they are engaged. 
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C7 and C8. Sports. Two periods of outdoor exere 
in games or walking as in C5 and C6, with lectures on hygie 
as related to heredity and eugenics. 

Required of those not electing Military Drill. 

Senior year, both semesters. 1% hour each. ‘T, F, at 5:15. 

Assistant Professors Schott and Nixon. 

C31 and C32. Turory of ATHLETICS. ‘The various a 
letic sports, football, basketball, baseball and track athlet 
are discussed from the standpoint of coaching, training ¢ 
officiating. Every student is given some practical work 
the technique of coaching and officiating. The course is el 
tive, and is especially designed for students who expect 
coach high school athletics incidental to their teaching. 

Open to Senior men only, both semesters. 2 hours each. 

Assistant Professor Schott. 

The work for women is at once educative and practical in 
aims, endeavoring not only to correct abnormalities of structure 
function, but to prevent their occurrence. Physical and mec 
examinations are required of all entering students; the phys 
examination is repeated at the end of the year. 

All and Al2. Gymnasium Practice. Two periods 
gymnasium work. 

Required, Freshman year. ™% hour each. M, Th, at 3:15, or 
Th, at 4:15. | 

Assistant Professor Squire and Miss Spear. 

All’ and Al2’. Ourpoor Sports. Two periods of < 
door.sports, elected by the student subject to the approva 
the director. 

Required, Freshman year. %4 hour each. 

Assistant Professor Squire and Miss Spear. | 

B13 and B14. Gymnasium Practice. A continua 
of All and Al2. Two periods, following the gence 
rangement of All and A12. 


Required, Sophomore year. % hour each. M, Th, at 5:15) 
Assistant Professor Squire and Miss Spear. 
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13’ and B14’. Ourtpoor Sports. A continuation of All’ 
_A12’. Two periods following the plan of All’ and 


” 


equired, Sophomore year. % hour each. 
ssistant Professor Squire and Assistant. 


15 and C16. Sports. Two periods of outdoor sports 
ted by the student, subject to the approval of the director ; 
n October 1 to June 1. 


inior year. ¥ hour each. 
ssistant Professor Squire and Assistant. 


17 and C18. Sports. Two periods of outdoor sports 
in C15 and C16, with lectures on hygiene as related to 
edity and eugenics. 


enior year. 14 hour each. 
ssistant Professor Squire and Assistant. 


319 and B20. FoLtK AND NATIONAL DANCING. One per- 
; from November 1 to May 1. 


lective for Freshmen and Sophomores. % hour.* 
ssistant Professor Squire. 


‘21 and C22. FoLK AND NATIONAL DANCING. One per- 
; from November 1 to May 1. 


rereqtisites: Physical Education B19 and B20, or their equiv- 
t. 

lective for Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors. % hour.* 
ssistant Professor Squire. 


23 and C24. AxrstHEetic DANcING. One period; from 
vember 1 to May 1. 


rerequisites: Physical Education C21 and C22, or their equivalent. 
lective for Juniors and Seniors. % hour.* 
ssistant Professor Squire. 


The half hour credit for these courses does not count toward the 126 
‘ts required for graduation. 
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C25 and C26. GyMNasiuM Practice. One period; 


November 1 to May 1. 

Prerequisites: Physical Education All and A12, B13 and B 
their equivalent. 

Elective for Juniors and Seniors. % hour.* 

Assistant Professor Squire and Assistant. 

Forty minutes constitutes a period. B19 and B20, C21 ane 
C23 and C24, C25 and C26, or Swimming may be substituted fc 
period of out-door exercise. Hours and credits given for 
courses may not be used in the requirements for graduation. 

C33 and C34. Pray Grounp MernHops. Theory 
philosophy of play. Equipment, construction and mai 
ment of city and rural play grounds. 

Elective, one hour each week. Students taking this cours) 
be required to teach the various playground activities. 

Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 2 hours each. 


Assistant Professor Schott. 
Laboratory fee, $2.50 each. 
PHYSICS 

Bl and B2. GENERAL Puysics. Mechanics, Sounc 
Heat. Lectures, recitations and laboratory work. This ce 
is designed for students desiring to take one year of wa 
general physics and may be successfully pursued withou 
previous course in the subject. 

Prerequisites: Algebra and plane geometry. Class room, 
hours a week; laboratory, one exercise a week. 

Freshman and Sophomore years, first semester. 4 hours. 
room, IV; laboratory T, 1:15-4:10. 

Professor Hitchcock. 

Laboratory fee, $4.00 each. ; 

C3. MrcHanics oF SoLips AND Friumps. Lectures 
recitations. 

Prerequisites: A good working knowledge of elementary n 
matics, including analytic geometry and calculus, and a cour 
secondary school physics. Required in all engineering courses: 

Sophomore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. VIII 

Professor Hitchcock. ; 
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4. HEAT, SouND AND Licut. Continuation of Physics 


yphomore and Junior years, second semester. 3 hours. VIII. 
rofessor Hitchcock. 


5 and D6. Macnetism AND ExeEcrricity. Lectures 
‘recitations. Considerable time is given to the study of 
amo-electric machinery, and to the solution of problems 
ngineering practice. 

rerequisites: In addition to those for C3 and C4, ‘familiarity 
| the processes of the differential and integral calculus, and 
‘rential equations. 

inior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours. 

rofessor Hitchcock. 

Not given in 1917-1918.) 

surses C3, D4, D5 and D6 are designed to meet the requirements 
he best engineering schools. 


9 and C10. Puysicar, MEASUREMENTS. An exposition 
the theory and methods of physical measurements; in- 
iction and practice in the adjustment and use of instru- 
its of precision in the various branches of the subject. 
inior and Senior years, both semesters. 1% hours. 

rofessor Hitchcock. 


aboratory fee, $4.00 each semester. 
Not given in 1917-1918.) 


)11. ApvANcCED MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 

lass room, three hours a week; laboratory, one exercise a week. 
enior year, first semester. 4 hours. 

rofessor Hitchcock. 

iboratory fee, $4.00. 


Ji3andD14. Appiiep MEcHANIcs. Same as Engineer- 
D13 and D14. 


mior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 
ssistant Professor Belcher. 
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MY SIOLOGY 

Al and A2. Appui.eD PHysIoLoGy AND HYGIENE 
general course in the essentials of personal hygiene, 
such brief excursions into the field of physiology as 
necessary to an understanding of the hygienic principle 
volved. Supplementing this study of the problems of th 
dividual, there is included a survey of the principles of 
lic hygiene and sanitation, and a brief résumé of the 1 
approved measures concerned in first aid to the injured. 

Required of all Freshmen, both semesters. 1 hour each. F, 

Assistant Professors Schott and Squire. 

Bil and B12. Pusiic Hycrenr. Advanced course 
series of lectures on the principles and requirements of 
lic sanitation, and the problems of general morbidity 
mortality. 

Required of all Juniors. 

Associate Professor Stoughton. 

B13 and B14. ProsirEMs oF HEREDITY AND EUGEI 
AND RELATED QUESTIONS OF PERSONAL AND PUBLIC 
GIENE. Advanced course. 

Required of all Seniors. 

Associate Professor Stoughton and Assistant Professor Squ 

B3 and B4. ANaAtomy AND PuysioLtocy. Human 
comparative. Lectures and laboratory work. Parts 
organs studied and compared with the same in the k 
vertebrates. Azoux models, preserved specimens and 
gans, and skeletons are used. Careful drawings by each 
dent of sections, tissues and organs. (Gray, Quain, Stey 
Howells, Mivart, Reighard, Jennings, and other work 
reference. ) 


Class room, two hours a week; laboratory, one exercise a ) 

Sophomore year, both semesters. 3 hours each. Class roon 
F, IX; laboratory, Th, 1:15-4:10. ; 

Assistant Professor Schott. 

Laboratory fee, $3.00. 
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)5. Histotocy. Vertebrate. The Microscopic study of 
s, tissues and organs of man and the higher vertebrates. 
cial attention given to methods. Those intending to study 
licine after graduation will find this course and the course 
mbryology very helpful. 

rerequisite: Physiology B3 and B4. 

ior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


rofessor Hilton. 
iboratory fee, $8.00. 


6. Historocy. A continuation of D5, including the 
sideration of some special methods and problems. 
‘erequisite: Physiology D5. 


mior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 
‘ofessor Hilton. 


iboratory fee, $6.00. 


7. EmpryoLocy. Comparative vertebrate embryology. 
tudy of the development of vertebrates up to and includ- 
the formation of adult organs. The eggs df amphibia, 


embryos of birds and mammals, furnish the material for 
study. 


erequisite: Physiology B3 and B4, or Zoology B11 and B12. 
nior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 

‘ofessor Hilton. 

boratory fee, $8.00. 

Jot given in 1917-1918.) 


8. Empryotocy. A continuation of D7. Some atten- 
May be given to special methods and problems. 
erequisite : Physiology D7. 


nior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 
ofessor Hilton. 


boratory fee, $6.00. 
lot given in 1917-1918.) 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 

Bl or B2. ELemEN’ts of PsycHotocy. A general vie 
the field of psychology, its aim, methods, values, relati 
and its application to practical conduct. Class and indivi 
experiments to illustrate and supplement the text. T 
book, lectures, recitations and laboratory work. 

Required in all courses. 

Sophomore or Junior year, either semester. 3 hours. V. 

Professor Ewer. 

B3 and C4. Principles oF PsycHoiocy. This cour 
intended for those students who desire a more extel 
study of psychology along the lines of B1. More empl 
is laid upon the comparative study of different systems 
upon the results of experimentation. Text-book, lect 
reports and laboratory work. 

Those who take this course fulfill the three-hour requireme 
Psychology and get three hours in addition. 

Sophomore or Junior year, both semesters. 3 hours each. I 

Professor Ewer. 

C7. EpucationaL PsycHoiocy. A course in the} 
tical application of psychology to the educative process 
theories of the functions of ediication and the laws ¥ 
govern the educative procedure. The topics are treat 
the light of modern psychological and physiological im 
gations, and the course is intended for those going int 
professions of teaching and the ministry. ‘Text-book, 
tures and assigned readings. . 

Prerequisite: Philosophy B1. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. V1. 

Professor Ewer. 

C8. Apprications oF PsycHoLocy. A study ol 
bearing of psychology on certain practical aspects of 
especially health and disease, work and recreation. Pai 
lar applications to the fields of business, law and the. 
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y will also be considered. T’ext-book, lectures and col- 

‘ral readings. 

rerequisite: Psychology B1 or B3. 

inior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. ITI. 

rofessor Ewer. 

41 and C12. History or Epucation. This course 

‘es the methods and ideals of educational thought and 

ctice as developed in various nations and periods. The 

blems and practices of the present receive special atten- 

|. Text-book and assigned readings, 

inior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. VIII. 

rofessor Norton. 

6. ADVANCED Psycuotocy. ‘The Psychology of Sug- 

ion, a study of the phenomena of suggestion in normal 
abnormal individual and social life. Text-book, lectures, 

ateral reading and theses. 

erequisite: Psychology B1 or B3. 

nior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 

‘ofessor Ewer. (Not given in 1917-1918.) 

12. Socra, Psycuorocy. ‘The psychological princi- 
underlying social order and progress; the social in- 

ts; forms of social suggestion; the psychology of the 

vd and of organized groups; applications of principles to 

emporary social problems. 


nior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VI. 
ofessor Ewer. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
FRENCH 
1. ELEMENTARY Course. Aldrich and Foster’s Ele- 
tary French. Reading of easy prose and poetry; gram- 
cal analysis, composition and dictation. 
-shman and Sophomore years, five divisions, first semester; one 


ion, second semester. 3 hours. First semesters OTL. Vio Vita 
second semester, IV. 


sistant Professors Pecker, Matlock, Miss Pasmore, Mr. Wright. 
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A2. MopErn Prose AND DrAmMA. Continuatior 
French Al. Selected readings from Daudet, Coppée, - 
Scribe and others. Grammatical reviews, composition 
dictation; sight reading. 

Freshman and Sophomore years, three divisions, second sem 
S hours. LV Vil AA 


Assistant Professors Pecker and Matlock, Miss Pasmore, 
Wright. 


B3. French NovEL oF THE NINETEENTH CENT 
Reading of selected masterpieces of De Vigny, Balzac, § 
Daudet and others; lectures, essays and composition. 

Prerequisite: French A2 or equivalent. 

Freshman and Sophomore years, three divisions, first set 


3 hours. 9. UL ITE 
Assistant Professor Pecker and Miss Pasmore. 


C4. Frencu Novel oF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
tinuation of French B3. 


Prerequisite: French B3 or equivalent. 

Freshman and Sophomore years, second semester. 3 hou 
TE iL 

Assistant Professor Pecker and Miss Pasmore. 


B3’.. GRAMMATICAL ANALysIs. A course in French 
position required of those making Romance Languages 
major. 


Prerequisite: French Al and AZ. 

Freshman and Sophomore years, first semester. 2 hour: 
Bui 1a) 

Assistant Professor Pecker. 


C4’, Composition Aanp Diction. Required of 
making Romance Languages their major. 

Prerequisite: French B3’. 

Freshman and Sophomore years, second semester. 2 hour 


FaiMiEk 
Assistant Professor Pecker. 
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5. Ciassic DraMA. Reading of Corneille’s Polyeucte, 
ine’s Athalie, Moliére’s Tartufe; essays and sight read- 
continued; lectures upon the literary history of the 
od. 

is course, and all to follow, are conducted entirely in French. 
nates with French D7. 

erequisites: French B3 and C4. 

vior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


sociate Professor Jones. 
‘ot given in 1917-1918.) 


6. FRENCH PROSE oF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
ctions from Bossuet, Descartes, Pascal, La Bruyére, 
e. de Sévigné, etc.; essays and lectures upon the history 
rench literature, continued. Alternates with French D8. 
erequisites: French B3 and C4. 

aior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours 


sociate Professor Jones. 
lot given in 1917-1918.) 


7. LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Selec- 

3 from Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Beaumarchais, 
Essays and sight reading; lectures upon the literary 

wy of the period. Alternates with French D5. 

erequisites: French B3 and C4. 

ior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


sociate Professor Jones. 
‘ot given in 1917-1918.) 


8. Romantic ScHoor. Readings from Hugo, Alfred 
fusset, Lamartine, etc. ; significance and influence of the 
lantic movement; essays and lectures upon the history 
rench literature continued. 

erequisites: French B3 and C4. Alternates with French D6. 
ulor and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


sociate Professor Jones. 
ot given in 1917-1918.) 
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D9. CoNTEMPORARY FRENCH NoveL. Loti, Bou 
Rolland, de Coulevain, Bazin, Prévost. 
Prerequisites: French B3 and C4. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. TI. 
Assistant Professor Pecker. 


D10. ContTEMpoRARY FRENCH NoveL. (Continuec 
France, Barrés, Tinayre, the Tharauds, Boylesve, Mille. 
Prerequisites: French B3 and C4. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. TI. 
Assistant Professor Pecker. 


D7’. Puonetics. A study of French sounds. Ge 
French Pronunciation; Passy, Lectures variées mise 
transcription phonétique; Passy-Rambeau, Chrestor 
francaise. 

An advanced course, required of those specializing in Frenct 
must be accompanied by French D9. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 2 hours. T, Th, V 
Assistant Professor Pecker. 


D8’. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION. 
supposes and continues Phonetics D7’. 


Required of those specializing in French, and must be accomy 
by French D10. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 2 hours. ‘T, Th, 

Assistant Professor Pecker. 


ITALIAN 


B31. ELEMENTARY CouRsE. Young’s Italian Gran 
De Amicis’ Cuore; Goldoni’s La Locandiera. Drill in 
nunciation ; composition and dictation. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 
Associate Professor Jones. 
(Not given in 1917-1918.) 
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(32. ELEMENTARY CouRsE. Continuation of Italian 
. Manzoni’s I promessi Sposi; Silvio Pellico’s Le mie 
xioni; short stories and plays from modern authors. 
ndgent’s Italian Prose Composition; conversation and 
ation. 

inior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


ssociate Professor Jones. 
Yot given in 1917-1918.) 


33. IrayiAN C1assics. Boccaccio, Petrarch, Ariosto 
Tasso. Lectures upon the history of Italian literature. 
rerequisite: Italian B32 or equivalent. 

inior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


ssociate Professor Jones. 
Not given in 1917-1918.) 


134. Ciassics (Continued). Dante’s Inferno, with 
ctions from the Purgatorio and Paradiso. Flamini’s 
ly of the Divine Comedy. Essays and lectures continued. 
rerequisite: Italian B32 or equivalent. 

nior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


ssociate Professor Jones. 
Yot given in 1917-1918.) 


| SPANISH 

21. ELEMENTARY CoursE. Hill & Ford’s Spanish 
nmar. Padre Isla’s Gil Blas de Santillana. Conversa- 
, composition and dictation. 

phomore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. IV. 


r. Wright. 


22. MoprErn Prose AND Drama. Alcarcén’s El Capi- 
Veneno or El Sombrero de tres Picos; Echegaray, O 
Ta 0 santidad; Bretén; Quién es ella? Becquer’s Tales 
Poems. Conversation and dictation; Umphrey’s Span- 
Prose Composition. 


phomore and Junior years, second semester. 3 hours. IV. 
r. Wright. 
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C23. CONTEMPORARY SPANISH NovEL. Selections f: 
the works of Galdés, Valdés, Blasco, Ibafiez and oth 
Essays and résumés in Spanish; conversation based u 
Bonilla’s Spanish Daily Life. 3 

Prerequisites: Spanish B21 and B22, or equivalent. . 

Sophomore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. VI. 

Mr. Wright. 

C24. ConTEMPoRARY SPANISH NovEL. Continuatior 
C2. Reading from Valera, Pereda, Pardo Bazan, and oth 
Lectures in Spanish; essays and résumés. 

Sophomore and Junior years, second semester. 3 hours. VI. 

Mr. Wright. 

C23’ and C24’. CoMPposITION AND COMMERCIAL ( 
RESPONDENCE. 

Prerequisites: Spanish B21 and B22. Required of those spe 
izing in Spanish. A course in advanced composition and epistc 
usages. | 

Sophomore and Junior years, both semesters. 1 hour each. F, 

Mr. Wright. 

D25. Tue Crassic Drama. Selections from Lope 
Vega, Tirso de Molina, Calderon de la Barca. Lect 
upon the history of Spanish literature. This course, as | 
as D26, conducted entirely in Spanish. | 

Prerequisite: Spanish C24 or equivalent. 

Junior and Senior years. 3 hours. VII. 

Mr. Wright. 

D26. SPANISH PROSE OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEV 
TEENTH CENTURIES. Readings from Cervantes; El Qui. 
and the Novelas Ejemplares ; the picaresque novel ; Laza 
de Tormes. Lectures continued. | 

Prerequisite: Spanish C24 or equivalent. 

Junior or Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VII. 

Mr. Wright. 

D27 and D28. CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 1 hour each. 
Mr. Wright. 
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SOCIOLOGY 
(See Economics and Sociology) 
ZOOLOGY 

1. GENERAL ZooLocy. Lectures and laboratory work. 
s of classes and phyla of animals dissected and studied 
areful drawings made of parts and organs. Constant 
f£ the microscope. The large collections of the museum 
for illustrative purposes. (Parker, Haswell, Brooks 
ther books of reference.) 

ss room, two hours a week; laboratory, one exercise a week. 
requisites: Biology Al and A2, or equivalents. 

homore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. Class room, 
, VIII; laboratory, M, 3:10. 


fessor Hilton. 
oratory fee, $5.00. 


2. VERTEBRATE ZooLocy. A broad treatment of the 
arative anatomy and organology of vertebrates, based 
detailed work with representative types of the fishes, 
ibians, reptiles, birds and mammals. Laboratory work 
skeletons and preserved specimens. 


ss room, two hours a week; laboratory, one period. 

requisites: Physiology B3 or Zoology B11. 

homore and Junior years, second semester. 3 hours. TY, Th, 
laboratory, M, 1:30-3:10. 

fessor Hilton. 

oratory fee, $5.00. 


8. Entomotocy. The anatomy and physiology of 
ts studied and their life history traced. Insects reared 
heir transformation studied; species of all orders iden- 
by use of laboratory manuals. A good collection of 
e and exotic insects is at the command of the student. 
ratory and field work made prominent. 


ss room, two hours a week; laboratory, one exercise a week. 
requisite: Biology Al, or Physiology B3, or Zoology B11. 
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Sophomore, Junior, and Senior years, second semester. 3 h 
Class room, M, W, VII; laboratory, T, or Th, 1:15-3:10. 

Professor Hilton. 

Laboratory fee, $5.00. 


C31. Systematic INVERTEBRATE ZooLocy. Local gr 
of invertebrates exclusive of insects are studied in the 
and laboratory. The particular groups considered | 
Diplopods, chilopods, arachnids. | 


Prerequisite: Zoology B11 or B18. | 
Sophomore or Junior year, first semester. 3 hours. Lecture 
hour a week, Th, II; laboratory and field work, two periods a j 
laboratory, M, W, 1:15-3:10. 
Professor Hilton. | 
Laboratory fee, $5.00. 


C32. SysTEMATIC VERTEBRATE ZooLocy. Local ¥) 
brates, especially birds, but also amphibia, reptiles, and r: 
mals studied in the laboratory and in the field. 


Prerequisite: Zoology B11. 
Sophomore or Junior year, second semester. 3 hours. Le 
one hour a week, Th, II; field and laboratory work, two peri: 
week; laboratory, M or W, 1:15-4:10. 
Professor Hilton. 
Laboratory fee, $3.00. | 


D33. Comparative Neuro.ocy. Comparative ana) 
of the central nervous system of vertebrates. The la} 
tory work consists of special dissections and the stuc 
microscopical preparations. 


Prerequisites: Zoology Bll and B12, or Physiology B3 ‘| } 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. Lecturi 
hour a week; laboratory, two periods a week. 

Professor Hilton. 

Laboratory fee, $5.00. 


j 
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3. ADVANCED ZooLocy. A study of special groups of 
tebrates or vertebrates well represented in California 
mn the West Coast. A continuation of Zoology B11 or 
chiefly laboratory and field work. 

requisite: Zoology Bll or B18. 


ior and Senior years, first or second semester. 2 or 3 hours. 
fessor Hilton. 


4. Bronomics. An introduction to modern discus- 
and modern experimental and statistical evidence in 
tion, heredity and eugenics. A general treatment of 
iological bases of plant and animal breeding, and of 
logy and human evolution. A course of lectures, with 
s and prescribed readings. 

requisite: One year of biological work. 


ior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. I. 
fessor Hilton. 


5 or D16. ApvancEp Zootocy. A continuation of 
ogy C13. 

requisite: Zoology C13. Field work and laboratory. 

ior and Senior years, either semester. 3 hours. 

fessor Hilton. 

oratory fee, $7.00. 


9and D20. SprEcia, Entomotocy. Detailed investi- 
ms into the anatomy, life histories and economic rela- 
of some of the groups of insects most prejudicial to 
aterests of mankind. Designed especially for those stu- 
3 intending to become growers, planters, economic ento- 
gists, or doctors of medicine. 

requisites: Zoology Bll and B18. 

ior and Senior years, first and second semester. 3 hours each. 
work and laboratory. 

‘fessor Hilton. 

oratory fee, $7.00. 


ADMINISTRATION 
ADVISERS 


Advisers are assigned for each of the College cla 
they should be consulted by the students at registration | 
their choice of studies and plans for College work. 7 
counsel is also available in any other matters of person: 
terest in which the student may feel it would be fo 


benefit. 


REGISTRATION 


All students are required to register on one of the regu 
announced days of registration preceding the opening o 
class work of each semester. A fee of two dollars is che 
for later registration and a payment of one dollar for 
change in the list of subjects chosen. This latter paym¢ 
remitted in the case of new students registering for the 
time, provided the changes are made within a week o 
opening day of the registration period. 


Students are admitted only to those courses for v| 
they are formally registered. 


MATRICULATION 


Matriculation implies the meeting of all entrance reqi 
ments and the proven ability to carry college work. Tc! 
end the standing of all new students is provisional until / 
they have been in residence for one semester. At that} 
those are matriculated who have shown themselves in ac! 
with the spirit of the College, who have done a satisfai 
quality of work during their semester of residence and w 


entrance units are acceptable. | 
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ELECTION OF COURSES 


1 or before the first Saturday in January after the 
stmas recess, and the first Saturday in June, all resident 
nts must fill out in consultation with their class advisers 
edule listing their choice of subjects for the following 
ster. 

anges from this schedule may be made upon the pay- 
of a fee of one dollar. Failure to prepare such 
lule at the appointed time subjects the student to a fee 
vo dollars. Students may not select less than twelve 
s of work without the special permission of the Classifi- 
n Committee. 


PUBLIC ASSEMBLIES 


svyotional exercises conducted by the President, the mem- 
of the faculty in turn, or by some invited guest, are held 
e chapel Monday, Wednesday and Friday mornings, and 
tudents are expected to be present. 

n Thursday morning the regular and called meetings of 
Associated Students are held from time to time. On 
day morning opportunity is afforded the advisers to 
t their respective classes for the presentation and discus- 
of the problems that ordinarily arise in the life of the 
sreraduate, as well as of those which in a more general 
concern the student in his relations to the world at large. 
ttendance upon the Sunday morning service in the Clare- 
t Church is expected except in cases where permission is 
n to attend services elsewhere. Such permission will be 
ited on request. 


REPORTS 
record of the scholarship and deportment of each stu- 


‘is kept, and deficient students are reported to the Regis- 
Special reports are made at or near the Thanksgiving 
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and Spring recesses ; notification is sent to the parents o 
students reported as deficient then, or at the end o 
semester. Grades will be sent at any time upon reque 
parents. 

The grade of scholarship is determined by the daily 
of the class-room supplemented by frequent test review: 
by final examinations. 

The aim is to encourage faithfulness and regularity in 
work rather than spasmodic effort to meet some single 


PHYSICAL ATTENTION 


The physical care of students is a matter of special co1 
to the College and the advantages of unusual attention 
opportunity are offered. The climate of Southern Calif, 
offers an out-of-door life the year around. Oversig 
given to open-air athletics in all seasons. A regular phys 
is on the faculty of the College under whose direction « 
student on entering has a physical examination. Re, 


work in Physical Culture is prescribed throughout the 
years, and courses in Physiology and Hygiene are giver 
large swimming pool is provided, access to which is fr 
all students, subject only to a semi-annual physical exar 
tion. The medical advice of the College physician is | 
narily available free of charge to all students, subject tc 
tain conditions of hours and location of residence, the 
lege meeting these bills; providing that all nursing, sur 
dressing, and medicines are at the expense of the ill o 
jured. The College, however, reserves the right to di: 
tinue this individual medical service at any time wii 
previous notice. Asa natural result of all this attentio: 
health of the College is such as to give special assuran 
all considering attendance at Pomona. | 
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GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


idents are expected to be loyal to the spirit and purpose 
e institution and to maintain regular attendance on all 
re appointments. Any who fall below grade in scholar- 
or who for any reason do not prove desirable members 
re student body, may be dismissed without specific 
res. 

is urgently pointed out to both students and parents that 
alue of a college education consists in no small degree in 
ullest participation in the college atmosphere andi life. 
mportant, therefore, that all absence through the college 
should be avoided. Some of the most important of the 
ze values are lost by absences on Saturday and Sunday, 
hich days are centered particular and vital phases of the 
non life, and it is therefore urged that over-Sunday 
;at home or elsewhere be avoided. 

le use of tobacco is disapproved and discouraged at all 
copy of the Circular of Information may be obtained by 
cation to the Registrar. It should be in the hands of all 
nts. 

EXPENSES 


joMS. Lists and descriptions of rooms available for 
students are kept at the Business Office, for women stu- 
sat Sumner Hall. Furnished rooms outside the College 
lings are rented at prices ranging from twenty to forty- 
lollars for the semester. Students are permitted to room 
at places approved by the faculty. 

) avoid misunderstanding between students and house- 
ers, it is advised that agreements regarding rooms be put 
ritten form. Unless written agreement to the contrary 
ade, it will be assumed that rooms are rented for one 
ster. 
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Change of rooms is made only by permission of the fact 


DorMItoR1EsS—Sumner Hall. Women not living at t; 
own homes, unless excused by the faculty, are expectei 
room in Sumner Hall, which accommodates seventy. * 
is a commodious and pleasant hall, where the young wo: 
come under the direct care of the Dean of Women. Ina 
tion to the parlors, which are open to the students for 
reception of their friends, there is also on the first flo) 


large and attractive recreation hall. 


Sumner Hall is well equipped with all modern con) 
iences, including electric lights, steam heat, baths, ar 
laundry furnished with stationary tubs and electric irons 
the use of roomers. 


There are both single and double rooms, which are | 
lighted and ventilated. Each room is provided with 
necessary furnishings, including rug for the floor. The 
articles to be supplied by the students are towels, and ] 
and covers for a single bed. 


Careful attention is given to the health of the yw 
women residing in the Hall. Illness is rare, yet for | 
cases as occur, there is provided, opening directly from 
matron’s room, a pleasant, sunny rest-room, where pat, 
are given the best of care. 

Rooms in Sumner Hall are rented for the College : | 
each occupant paying from fifty to eighty dollars, accor 
to the location of the room and the number of occup 
The Hall is closed during the Christmas and Spring 1 
tions. A deposit of five dollars is necessary to secure a1 
in the Hall, and should accompany the application. R« 
are assigned in order of application. The deposit fee is « 
ited on the rent of the room. : 

Information concerning the dimensions of rooms, nui 
of windows, and similar matters, may be obtained at the | 
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sfice. The Hall is opened on the Saturday before the 
ning of the College year and closed the Saturday after 
nencement. 
airy Hat. This dormitory for men has both single 
s and suites of three rooms accommodating two stu- 
The dormitory has all modern conveniences and is 
letely furnished. The only articles to be provided by 
tudents are towels, and linen and covers for a single bed. 
ooms are equally desirable, the basis of choice in most 
‘being one’s preference for the eastern or western out- 


yoms in Smiley Hall are rented for the College year, each 
pant paying sixty dollars. In case of withdrawal because 
ckness an equitable adjustment of rent will be made. 


1ese terms do not include the use of the dormitory dur- 
he Christmas and Spring vacations, when the Hall will 
losed, unless a number desire to remain, in which case 
cost of keeping the building open will be an additional 
ge. Damage to rooms will be charged to the occupants. 
deposit of five dollars is necessary to secure a room, and 
ld accompany the application. This amount will be re- 
sd as a breakage fee from which deductions will be made 
all individual and communal damages to the building, the 
nce being returned at the end of the year. The dormi- 
‘is opened on the Saturday before the beginning of the 
ege year and closed the Saturday after Commencement. 
he College reserves the right to dismiss from the dormi- 
without rebate any student who has shown himself a 
urbing or undesirable occupant. 

oarD. In the College Commons, an unusually attractive 
well equipped dining-room in the Claremont Inn, provi- 
1is made for the boarding of students under the direct 
1agement of the College. A representative committee of 
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students and faculty cooperate in maintaining satisfz 
conditions. The rates are the lowest consistent with 
quality of food and service, the approximate cost for 
1917 having been one hundred and sixty-eight dollars. 


The Pomona College spirit is due in no small measure 
common dining hall. There the students meet in ple 
surroundings, are waited upon by companions in study 
cuss together college topics, join in enthusiastic backi 
college teams and glee clubs and have favorable oppo: 
ties for forming close and lasting friendships. For thes 
sons and for its unifying influence on college life, the fz 
regard it as exceedingly desirable that students should | 
at the Commons. 

Those wishing to board at other approved places m: 
so by permission of the faculty, but such permissior 
rarely be given to those living in the College buildings. 

SUMMARY OF ExPENSES—The necessary expense fc 
College year, exclusive of fees for special courses an 
penses which are purely personal, varies from $275 to 
The exigencies of the times may demand an increase ir 
lege rates for 1918-1919. Bills are due each semest 
advance and must be paid upon registration. If pa 
desire bills to be sent home, written request should be 
before the beginning of a semester. 

No student will be retained in the institution or given 
orable dismissal whose bills are not paid or arranged for 


TUITION 


All tuition bills must be paid at the beginning of 
semester. Until this has been done cards entitling the stt 
to admission to classes will not be issued. 

The regular charge for tuition is composed of two it 
a General Charge, uniform in amount, which is require 
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tudents, and an Instruction Charge, varying with the 
unt of work taken. 


GENERAL CHARGE 
ired of all students, per semester (18 weeks)............ $17.50 


INSTRUCTION CHARGE 


iall branches there is a further Instruction Charge vary- 
iccording to the number of Credit Hours assigned to each 
se. The normal amount of work varies from. 16 to 18 
‘- 


each credit hour taken other than in applied music or art, 


Ee hE CIES) cc isis cls Yin Pha Da wlel ove cll aeiahere, a $ 2.00 
‘each credit hour in applied music, per semester.......... 25.00 
‘each credit hour in applied art, per semester............ 12.50 


credit hour in music covers a half hour private lesson per week 
2 semester. Work is offered in piano, voice, organ, violin and 


meello. 
‘credit hour in art covers one two-hour class lesson per week 


a semester. Work is offered in charcoal, water color and oil. 
1 additional charge as indicated is made for the following work: 
and Ink, one lesson each week for 9 weeks............... $ 5.00 
BMCIASS. 6... cece eee etter eee eee ten ee 1.00 
tudents may register for applied music and art at any 
», Such students, if they enter during a semester, should 
sult the Registrar as to charges. 

‘isitors not regularly enrolled are charged a minimum fee 
ive dollars and an extra fee of one dollar an hour for 
k in excess of three hours. 


FEES 


iploma fee, $5.00. 
hysics and Chemistry, deposit for breakage, $5.00. 
aboratory fees range from $4.00 to $15.00. The exact 


—— 


"These charges are made whether or not the work is credited towards a 
te, 
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fee for a given course is stated in connection with the des 
tion of that course under Departments of Instructioy 
advanced courses only does it exceed $10.00. 

Practice fees for the use of college pianos and organs 


Piano 
One-half hour daily (students of Voice only), per semester... 
One hour daily, per. semester. ....... 7. ce ae de 
Two hours daily, per semester... ....:. 75 s,s ton ee 
Three hours daily, per semester.............0.9.500) nU ee 
Pedal Piano 


Three hours weekly, per semester..:.............-..4+ +s dee 


Practice Organ 
Three hours weekly, per semester...............ceececeeeees | 
Six hours weekly, per semester.....:...........-+..-.5s 000m | 
Large Organ 


One hour weekly, per semester...........3...s..++-+-. 5) se 
(Advanced pupils only.) 


RETURN OF TUITION 


The General Charge of $17.50 is retained from the tu 
of students withdrawing within two weeks subsequent t 
first day of registration of any semester. After that 
there is no refunding of any part of the tuition eithe 
courses dropped or for failure to complete a semester’s 
dence, except that one-half of the Instruction Charge a1 
the Additional Charge, if any, is refunded to any le: 
college before the middle of any semester on accout 
illness. 

For courses dropped after October 15th no refur 
allowed. 


HONORS AND PRIZES 
COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 


he honor of speaking on Commencement Day is 
rded five members of the graduating class who have 
inguished themselves in scholarship and who possess lit- 
ry and oratorical ability. 


THE PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY 


. chapter of the national scholarship honor society, Phi 
a Kappa, was established at Pomona College, March sev- 
a, 1914. Upperclassmen “who are of good moral char- 
sr, who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
| who are distinguished for breadth of culture and excel- 
ce of scholarship,” are eligible to membership. 


FINAL HONORS AT GRADUATION 


(‘hose students who have two hundred or more credits are 
duated with the honor cum laude; those who have two 
adred and fifty or more credits are graduated with the 
10r magna cum laude; and those who have three hundred 


more credits are graduated with the honor summa cum 
de. 


SCHOLARSHIP HONORS 


Honors for scholarly attainment are awarded at the end 
‘each semester to matriculated students, candidates for 
bachelor of arts degree, as follows: 

High Honors are awarded to those who have attained an 
erage of A grade. | 
General Honors are awarded to those who fall short of 
average of A grade by not more than the equivalent of 
e B grade in a three-hour subject. 
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Departmental Honors are awarded to those who at 
a double A grade in any subject. 

Honors are granted in no case where a student hi 
grade below B in any subject. 


PRIZES 


The following prizes are offered for proficiency in the y y 
of the several departments : 


THE Do.k Prizes. A prize debate, open to the Sophomore ( 
upon some subject selected by the faculty, is arranged for the 
of the second semester. First and second prizes of ten and five 
lars respectively, established by the late Mr. J. H. Dole, in me 
of his brother, Mr. W. B. Dole, are endowed by Mr. J. Albert 
and Mrs. A. M. Dole. 


THE Munce Latin Prizks. Prizes for excellence in Latin off 
to Sophomores completing Latin D13 and D14. First and se 
prizes of ten and five dollars respectively are endowed by frien 
the College. 

THe LLEWELLYN Bixpy MatuHEmatics Prize. A prize for e 
lence in Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all students | 
pleting Mathematics C17 and C18. A prize of ten dollars is ety 
Mr. Llewellyn Bixby. 


THe Kinney Prizes. A prize declamation contest, open tc 
members of the Freshman class, occurs toward the end of the! 
semester. First and second prizes of ten and five dollars, res! 
ively, are given by Mrs. H. N. Kinney. 


THE VAILE Prizes. Prizes for the best essay or oration or: 
general subject of Agriculture in Southern California; open te: 
Junior and Senior classes. First and second prizes of ten andi 
dollars, respectively, are endowed by Mr. Charles S. Vaile. 

THE LorBeER Prizes. Prizes for the best essay on the su: 
“How to Keep Well”; open to all who take the course in Anai 
and Physiology. First and second prizes of fifteen and ten do) 
respectively, are given by Dr. Thomas L. Lorbeer, ’03. 

THe Moncrierr Astronomy Prize. A prize given to the. stu: 
in the first year course in Astronomy, taken regularly in class, w 
interest in the study and proficiency in the observatory work: 
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sated by the best notebook kept in accordance with the teacher’s 
estion. A prize of ten dollars is given by Miss Flossie C. 
crieff, ’11. 

ae GrorcE A. Gates Prize. A prize given for the best paper 
t one of five subjects, dealing with social betterment, selected by 
teachers of History and the social sciences. A prize of twenty- 
dollars is endowed by certain Alumni and other friends of Dr. 
'S. 

te Hacer Prizks. Prizes for best three essays on a foreign 
ionary subject, open to all students. Prizes of five dollars each 
sndowed by Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Hager. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND BENEFICIARY 1 


The income of certain funds is used toward paying 
tuition fees of students who are in pecuniary need, an 
authorization of the trustees, is distributed annually thr 
a committee of the faculty. Scholarship aid is given on 
students who are or intend to become candidates for a d 
from Pomona College, who maintain a high standar 
honor, who are economical in their habits, who do no 
tobacco, who are regular in their attendance upon ec 
exercises, and whose scholarship meets the following ¢: 
tions: The earning in each semester of the Freshman 
of at least twelve credits; in each subsequent semester | 
least fifteen credits. 

Applicants for aid who have not yet entered college sl 
forward to Acting Dean E. P. Bartlett, Chairman o 
Committee on Scholarships, a formal application acco! 
nied by two letters, one from parent or guardian ani 
other from principal or teacher, giving information con 
ing need, character and attainments. They should also: 
a certified statement of their scholastic record. All apy 
tions for aid must be renewed annually on or before’ 
first. 

Aid may be withdrawn at any time from students’ 
prove not to have conformed to the conditions, and is pe’ 
nently withdrawn after the second forfeiture due tel 
standing or unsatisfactory deportment. 

Recipients of scholarship aid may be called upon to ; 
the College in ways that do not interfere with their stt. 

Awards are made from the income of the following fi. 


Tue Lypra Puetps MemortaL Funp, $4,000. Given by Hiri! 
Phelps of Ontario, California, in memory of his wife. 
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ts Acnes K. CrawForp Mremoriat Funp, $1,000. Given by David 
%. Crawford and William Crawford of Pomona, California, in 
nemory of their mother. 

ts Joun D. Porrer Memoria Funp, $2,000. Given by Mrs. S. T. 
2otter of Westboro, Massachusetts, in memory of her husband. 
000. Given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page of Pomona, California. 
‘$3,000 of this may at some time be used for other purposes.) 

ts Francis Bancroft MemoriaL Funp, $1,500, Given by Mrs. 
lames T. Ford of Los Angeles, California, in memory of her 
‘ather. 

500. Given by Rev. James T. Ford of Los Angeels, California. 
500. Given by Mrs. Maria T. Wardwell of Plymouth, Connecticut. 
tg Henry HERBERT BRowN SCHOLARSHIP Fuwnp, $1,000. Given by 
Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in memory of 
1er son. 

600. Given by Mary E. Elwood of Redlands, California. 

ie Maser, S. Bripces MEMorIAL SCHOLARSHIP, $3,500. Given by 
Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Bridges of San Diego, California, in memory 
of their daughter. Available for women. 

rz H. G. Bittincs Memorial SCHOLARSHIP, $1,000. Given by Mrs. 
E. A. Billings of Los Angeles, California, in memory of her 
husband. 

iE Tuomas F. Howarp Memoria SCHOLARSHIP, $2,000. Given 
by Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd of Los Angeles, California, in 
memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. 


800. Given by Miss Jean Loomis, ’97, of Nanking, China. 
800. Given by Dr. Anna H. Searing of Escondido, California. 


iE Bristor, MEmoriAL Funp, $400. A fund raised as a memorial 
to the Reverend Sherlock Bristol. 


az ARTHUR WARREN PHELPS MEMorIAL ScHOLARSHIP, $2,000. Given 
by Mrs. C. S. and Mr. C. A. Phelps of Claremont in memory of 
their son and brother. 


age REMBRANDT CLUB SCHOLARSHIP. The sum of twenty dollars a 
semester. Available for students in Art. 


The College also administers a loan fund, established by 
eorge H. DeKay, Jr., in memory of his brother Frelin 
ampbell DeKay. By means of this fund, it is possible to 
operate in a moderate way, and temporarily, with the 
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pressing need of students. This fund has been of st 
important service as to indicate the great need for 
increase of such resources, which in the hour of spe 
emergency may often save a student to a college career. 


SELF-SUPPORT 


A committee of the faculty endeavors to find employm 
for students needing to earn a part of their expenses. Mz 
are thus helping themselves by various forms of labor si 
as janitor work, waiting on tables at the Commons, gene 
house work, gardening and the like. The most desirable px 
tions are in general secured by upper-classmen who hi 
proven themselves good workers and good students, < 
those coming to the College for the first time should be ¢ 
tent if any work which they can satisfactorily do is secu 
for them. Students in any case should come prepared 
pay all bills for at least one semester. Their record dur 
this semester will be a large factor in deciding what opp 
tunities for self-help will be open to them. Applications . 
aid in securing employment should be addressed to Act 
Dean E. P. Bartlett, the chairman of the Committee on $' 
dent Aid and Labor. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The College grounds consist of about one hundred acres, 
which sixty are included in Blanchard Park, about ten in 
amni Field, and the remainder in the campus proper. 


Phere are fourteen buildings on the campus, heated from 
entral heating plant. 


The Mary L. Sumner Hall, named in memory of the wife 
Professor Charles B. Sumner, is a we affording 
ommodations for seventy women. 


dolmes Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of 
mson, Massachusetts, reconstructed in 1916 in conformity 
h more modern plans for buildings and campus, is devoted 
inly to chapel, recitation rooms, and various offices of 
ninistration. 


Pearsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, 
itains the museum, and the laboratories and lecture rooms 
the departments of chemistry, botany, physics and geology. 
this building, too, is the Business Office. 


[he museum is equipped especially for the work in biology, 
any and zoology. It contains an abundance of good 
loptical material, including about two hundred and fifty 
usand zoological specimens and an herbarium of about 
) hundred thousand sheets of plants. The Seaver-Rivers 
lection contains fifty thousand specimens of fossil Mol- 
ca collected in the Pliocene of Santa Monica, California, 
Dr. Rivers, formerly Curator of the Museum of the State 
iversity. 

[he chemical laboratories are equipped with hoods, gas 
lerators, steam baths, and the usual appliances demanded 
thoroughly good work. The department is equipped 
oughout with water, gas and electricity and has individual 
ks, and equipment for one hundred and eight students. 
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The physical laboratories are well equipped with appara 
selected from standard patterns of the best domestic and f 
eign instrument makers. Each year valuable additions | 
made to the equipment. 

The biological laboratories contain an extensive series 
skeletons and models for use in comparative anatomy. |] 
laboratory work, in general and advanced zoology, there 
abundant material, both wet and dry, from all parts of 
world. ‘The reference collections for use in general ¢ 
special entomology are in many respects unexcelled. 


The botanical equipment, besides the herbarium, has 
use in general mycology a complete bacteriological outfit 
sterilizers, incubators, and cultural apparatus. 


All of these laboratories possess full batteries of mic 
scopes and microtomes, and are well equipped with all 
extensive apparatus and appliances necessary in anatomi 
physiological, histological, and embryological work. 

The Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, is an 
posing structure, exceptionally well adapted to the purpc 
for which it was built. 


The Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of | 
Llewellyn Bixby, ’01, is designed throughout to be of ser’ 
to the student in the direct study of the stars. It stand: 
an attractive spot upon an elevation in Blanchard Park. | 
equipment includes an equatorial telescope, with a Cl 
objective of six inches clear aperture, and a mounting, wl 
includes driving clock and other modern conveniences, m 
by Wm. Gertner of Chicago, a three-inch astronom 
transit and chronograph, both made by the Gertner Ci 
pany, a standard Riefler clock for mean solar time, and a | 
expensive clock for sidereal time; also a horizonal telesc 
with a six-inch objective, having a focal length of forty | 
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a ceelostat. In connection with this is employed a thir- 
foot spectrograph with a two-inch grating, loaned by 
Mt. Wilson Solar Observatory. 

‘he Albert K. Smiley Hall is the dormitory for men. It 
both single rooms and suites of three rooms, affording 
ymmodations for eighty students. 

tembrandt Hall, the first section of the Art Building, is 
oted chiefly to the work of the Department of Art. The 
er floor contains studio and work rooms; the lower floor 
mnvenient auditorium of moderate size for exhibits and 
smblies. 

‘he Mabel S. Bridges Hall of Music, the gift of Mr. and 
s. Appleton S. Bridges, of San Diego, recently completed, 
‘rs opportunities for the study of music unexcelled in 
ithern California. Besides numerous studio and practice 
ms magnificently equipped with Steinway pianos, it con- 
is a large auditorium, a four manual pipe organ and a 
ve practice organ. ‘The building is of reinforced concrete 
h Spanish tile roof. 

‘he Renwick Gymnasium contains ample equipment for 
sical training, together with shower bath and _ locker 
ilities to make of the highest usefulness the swimming 
1 which adjoins it. 

‘he Claremont Inn has, besides a large student dining 
m for the College Commons, accommodations for eighty 
Sts. 
[he Greek Theater, built to tate advantage of the natural 
‘ing of Blanchard Park, though uncompleted, has at pres- 
a seating capacity of over 4000. Here the great Histor- 
| Pageant was given in 1913; here are given the senior 
ys, various concerts and entertainments ; and here are held 
dent rallies about bonfires built in the center space. 
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The Harwood Hall of Botany, the gift of Mr. A. P. EF 
wood, of Upland, erected in the summer of 1915, is a com 
dious building, containing lecture rooms and laboratories 
the use of the Department of Botany. Adjoining it is 
Agricultural and Botanical Laboratory, consisting of a gre 
house, a lath house and a central classroom. 


The Marine Laboratory, located at Laguna Beach, hast 
private rooms for special workers and two general labor; 
ries, as well as storerooms, work rooms and aquarium ro 

Various other smaller buildings add to the completenes, 
the College plant. 


THE LIBRARY 


The College possesses three library collections, the Cc 
Baker Biological Library, the Astronomical Library, and 
main College Library. The main library is housed in. 
Carnegie Library Building, the Cook-Baker Libr 
(Zoology section) in Pearsons Hall of Science and (Bot 
section) in Harwood Hall, and the Astronomical Collec 
in the F. P. Brackett Observatory. The two departme 
libraries exist as independent collections but the intentio 
ultimately to have them all catalogued in the main libr; 
although continuing as separate departmental collections. 


The main library is a collection of solid working materi 
Although not large it has been carefully selected and rej 
sents therefore a working library of exceptional value. ( 
tain departments as English Literature, Economics, Hist: 
Biography, Biology, Education, Philosophy, and Psychol 
have moderate endowments and are therefore proportiona 
better supplied. Other departments have only small al 
ments out of general funds but are gradually being provi: 
with endowments. 
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a connection with the main library there is a notable col- 
ion, the Mason California Collection, containing some of 
most important works bearing on early California history. 
‘he Library is also a depository for the publications of the 
negie Institution of Washington, and for the United 
es Government documents. 

he growth of the Library in the last four years has been 
icularly rapid. June first 1913 there were 17,873 books 
he library; June first, 1917, 35,510 (not including the 
ronomical Library), an increase of one hundred per cent 
our years. 

he majority of the best scholastic journals are to be found 
he periodical shelves in the main library. In addition to 
i¢ a large number of technical journals are received in 
aange for the scientific publications of the College and are 
t on file in the departmental libraries. 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND CLUBS 


THE CHorAL UNION is an organization of students 
members of the community for drill in choral work. Itn 
each Thursday evening for practice under the dire 
of the Department of Music, and twice each year giv 
public concert. 

Tur Pomona CoLLEcE Glee Club, the Pomona Co 
Women’s Glee Club, the Pomona College Orchestra, ani 
Pomona College Band are flourishing organizations u 
the general direction of the Department of Music. 

THE REMBRANDT CLUB is an organization of student: 
members of the community which meets once a montl 
art study, programs on art subjects, and social intercours 


THE ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY aims to help the observ: 
in its work, in building up its library and in the issuing‘ 
publications. ‘The associate membership is drawn fron 
alumni and friends of the College, while the active mer. 
ship includes the students of astronomy together witha 1 
bers of the faculty and resident graduates. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL SEMINAR. ‘The aim of the Zook 
Seminar is chiefly the review and discussion of recent 
important researches as published in the zoological jour 
Membership is limited to students of the Junior and § 
classes chosen for excellent scholarship and marked int) 
in the work of the department, who meet every two v 
with the faculty of the Department of Zoology. | 

THe MATHEMATICAL Society. The Society of Puri 
Applied Mathematics meets every month for present: 
and discussion of results of study and investigation i 
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tysical sciences and mathematics. It is open to advanced 
idents who are interested in these subjects and who agree 
‘take an active part in its work. 

Tue LITERATURE SEMINAR. ‘The purpose of the Litera- 
re Seminar is the presentation from a graduate or profes- 
mal point of view of those masterpieces of literature which 
ve dominated the content and form of other literature. 
wo sections devoted respectively to foreign language and to 
aglish have recently been formed. The meetings are 
onthly and are open to students and community. 

Tue History SEMINAR consists of a student group organ- 
2d to study special phases of contemporary history. 

Tue BoTANICAL SEMINAR is composed of those students 
Botany who are interested in reviewing current literature 
id discussing botanical history and other phases of the sub- 
ct not presented in the regular curriculum. 

Der DeutTscHE VEREIN is composed of those who have 
id at least three years of work in German. It meets every 
ro weeks for the reading and discussing of papers in Ger- 
an and for other exercises which tend to cultivate fluency 
id accuracy in the use of the language. 

‘Le Crercié Francais, composed of students making a spe- 
alty of the French language, meets fortnightly for practice 
French conversation, presentation of papers and discus- 
on of topics relating to the various aspects of French life 
id literature. 

Ex, Circuto EspANnoL, composed of students making a 
ecialty of Spanish, meets fortnightly for practice in Span- 
f conversation and the presentation of appropriate papers 
the language, bearing upon the literature and life of the 
danish world. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Tue ASSOCIATED STUDENTS. ‘This association harmon 
all student activities. Its officers are chosen by the stuc 
body from their own number. All important questions 
considered by its executive committee, which is compose 
those prominent in such varied lines as athletics, oratory, 
the editorship of the Student Life. This body has charg 
inter-collegiate as well as inter-class relations. 

MEN’s ORGANIZATION. The men of the student I 
form a voluntary organization, electing their own officers 
committees and holding regular meetings. This organiza 
controls largely the interclass and social relations of the1 

WoMEN’s ORGANIZATION. The women of the stu 
body form a similar organization for considering and r 
lating the social relations of the women. 

CurisTIAN AssociATIONsS. Branches of the Young M 
Christian Association and the Young Women’s Chris 
Association are well organized and doing effective w 
Representation in the inter-collegiate and state convent 
and the visits of active workers from outside serv 
maintain interest in the work both at home and abr 
Through the-co-operation of the associations and the Co 
there have been established, as a part of the curricu 
courses in Bible study adapted to all classes of students| 
conducted by members of the faculty. ne | 

Ture Pomona CoLLEcE LITERARY SOCIETY, compose 
both men and women, meets every two weeks. The wo! 

varied in character, covering all literary lines. : 

THE Pomona CoLLEcE DEBATING CLUB is compose! 
men. It meets every two weeks for prepared and improt| 
debates on the live issues of the day. 

Tse Aipua Kappa is a society for women, giving dr| 
debates and familiarity with important current topics. 
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HE PoMoNA COLLEGE LycEuM, composed of men, is also 
bating club, and meets bi-weekly. 


HE AREOPAGUS is composed of men. The object of the 
ty is to promote efficiency in public speaking, debate, and 
lamentary drill. Meetings are held every two weeks. 

HE DreLtaA LAmppa is a debating society for women, 
‘ing bi-weekly. 

HE ADELPHI is a’ debating society for men which meets 
eekly. 


HE MASQUERS is an organization of students, whose pur- 
‘is the study and presentation of plays and the general 
notion of the dramatic enterprises of the undergraduate 
3 

THLETICS. The immediate management of all contests 
games rests with the Associated Students, though all 
ngements are under the supervision of a committee of 
aculty and a student manager. 


lumni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been 
loped by the alumni into athletic grounds unsurpassed in 
Southwest in equipment and beauty of setting. First- 
tennis courts, an excellent track, baseball and football 
s, also hockey and basket ball courts are within the limits 
le campus, and athletic exercises and field sports are en- 
aged by the officers of the institution. 


swimming pool, of the standard size for water polo, and 
- equipped with modern appliances, is open to all stu- 
s. An'invariable condition to the use of the pool is a 
-annual medical examination. 

udents are required to maintain a certain standard of 
lence in all their studies in order to represent the College 
ny of its athletic teams or other organizations coming 
re the public. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The stated publications of the College are issued as ni 
bers of the Pomona College Bulletin, which is published 
monthly. These include: 

The Annual Directory of Faculty and Students. 

The Annual Catalog. 

The Annual Register of Alumni. 

The Annual Register of Faculty and Students. 

The Annual Announcement of Courses. 

Alumni and departmental publications are: 

The Pomona College Quarterly Magazine, devoted to 
interests of the College and Alumni. 

The Journal of Entomology and Zoology, published ui 
the auspices of the Department of Zoology. 

The Publication of the Astronomical Society of Pon 
College, published under the auspices of the Departmen 
Astronomy. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Student Life is published semi-weekly by the stu 
body and is devoted to current affairs. 

The Metate is published each year by the Junior class, 
contains material appropriate to a college annual. : 

The Association Hand Book, which contains materi 
value, especially to new students, is issued at the beginnit 


the year by the Christian Associations. 
| 


BUREAU OF APPOINTMENTS 


| Bureau of Appointments is conducted in connection with 
office of the Secretary of the Faculty for the benefit of 
nbers of the College who desire to teach after graduation. 
> purpose of the Bureau is to maintain a list of available 
itions and to recommend from the applicants registered 
se who are qualified for specific positions. 

in opportunity is also offered graduates of the College 
) are already engaged in teaching, to register their present 
itions and to indicate whether they desire a change and, if 
under what conditions. An effort is made to further the 
ires of graduates so far as made known. ‘The services of 
Bureau are entirely gratuitous. Communications should 
iddressed to Professor M. E. Churchill, Secretary of the 
ulty. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 
ALUMNAE 


‘he Association of Collegiate Alumnz organized in 1899 
prominent college women for the “maintenance of high 
dards of education,” and including at the present time 
'y-five leading universities and colleges, received Pomona 
lege to membership in July 1915. By this action women 
duates of Pomona College are eligible for membership in 
of the local branches of the Association, and for any 
) are not within reach of such branches there is aprovision 
a general membership. The general membership fee of 
dollar may be sent to Mrs. Katharine P. Pomeroy, 938 
ngyle Place, Chicago, IIl., and entitles one to all member- 
) privileges, including the Quarterly Journal. 


SUMMARY OF STUDENTS 
NOVEMBER, 1917 


Graduate Studerits.:...:0. 5... 0. Sale ee 
Seniors: 62a). else l id ou a a wer 
JUNIORS oie ed ae die es Ole dle eee aa 
Sophomores. yo). 600 sos ein 6 4 sls een ae 
Freshmen .:).. 0000). 5 0.06 a 
Special Music and. Art Studerits..... 4) 70.02) see 
Special Students: .60.. 0 5. 2 
Unclassified: ' so... 0. 10 pe 0 St 


Total Entollment..........5 deeeeee ee 


SUMMER SESSION 


Laguna Marine Laboratory... .) 4) yee 
Claremont)... 656i). ois 0 6 sales nie pn | 
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Examinations, Entrance, 26 
Medical, 26 

Expenses, 123 

Expenses, Summary of, 126 

Extra Entrance Credits, 35 


Faculty, 14 

Committees of, 21 
Fees, 127 
Foundations, 41 
French, 111 


General Requirements, 123 
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German, 81 

Greek, 85 

Greek Theater, 137 


Harwood Hall, 138 
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Historical Sketch, 9 
Holmes Hall, 135 
Honors and Prizes, 129 
Hour Requirements, 36 


Italian, 114 


Laboratories, 135, 136, 138 
Latin, 91 

Law, 93 

Le Cercle Francais, 141 
Lectures, 41 

Lecturers, 19 

Library, 138 

Location and Surroundings, 22 


Master’s Degree, 40 
Mathematics, 94 
Matriculation, 120 
Military Training, 97 


Museum, 135 

Music, 98 

Music and Art Courses, 38 
Music and Lecture Course, 40 


Observatory, ‘The Frank 
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Partial Standing, 28 
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Phi Beta Kappa, 129 
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Physical Attention, 122 
Physical Education, 103 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 


1918 


ember 30, Monday Registration Days. Monday and Tues- 


ber 1, Tuesday day, examinations for entrance 


per 2, Wednesday 
ber 14, Monday Founders Day 

mber 28, Thursday Thanksgiving Recess 

mber 21, Saturday Christmas Recess begins, 4:15: p. m. 


1919 
ary 2, Thursday Christmas Recess ends, 10:30 a.m. 
uary 8, Saturday Registration Day for Second Semester 
uary 10, Monday Second Semester begins, 10:30 a. m. 
uary 17, Monday Kinney Freshman Contest in Declama- 


tion, 8 p.m. 
uary 20, Thursday Matriculation Day 


uary 22, Saturday Washington’s Birthday 


sh 22, Saturday Spring Recess begins, 12:00 m. 
ch 31, Monday Spring Recess ends, 10:30 a. m. 
30, Friday Memorial Day 
16, Monday 

to Final Examinations 
21, Saturday 


23, Monday Commencement 


SUMMER VACATION 


Registration Days. Monday and Tues- 


ember 22, Monday 
day, examinations for entrance 


ember 23, Tuesday 
ember 24, Wednesday 


ember 24, Wednesday First Chapel Service, 10:30 a.m. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH 


ie history of the development of Southern California 
| a land sparsely inhabited and apparently fit only for 
tle range, into a genuine American commonwealth with 
ultitude of prosperous communities, covers hardly forty 
3; but this brief span of time has been a period of 
se activity and remarkable growth. This epoch of swift 
ress was inaugurated by the completion of a second 
continental railway, in this case piercing Southern 
ornia directly from the East, together with the sudden 
ening to a realization of the great agricultural possi- 
ss of the section through irrigation. A large immigra- 
ind a rapid increase in land values were at once induced. 
towns sprang up almost in a day and great industrial 


cts characteristic of such a period were at once inau- 
ted. , 


hile the commercial and speculative interests were con- 
ously in evidence there were among the new settlers, 
‘theless, many whose chief concern was for the higher 
s of life and character. Not least among these were 
‘whose former affiliations had been with New England 
ts institutions. The Southern California District Asso- 
m of Congregational Churches, meeting at San Bernar- 
in 1882, agitated the question of founding a college of 
New England type. In 1886 the Association met at 
mia (now Redlands), when the report of the educa- 
| committee was an earnest appeal for such a college. 
lis meeting a larger educational committee than usual 
appointed and was instructed to view locations and 
: proposals of aid toward establishing a “Christian Col- 
of the New England Type.” In accordance with these 
ictions the committee visited various places from which 
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they had received offers of aid and gave the matter seri 
and careful consideration. 

In May, 1887, the District Association met in Los Ang 
and became the General Association of Southern Califor 
This General Association immediately gave full power 
its committee of education, not only to select the Coll 
site, but to appoint trustees for the prospective institut 
Fifteen trustees, two of whom are still members of 
board, were duly appointed; the College was incorporé 
October 14, 1887, under the name of The Pomona Colle 
and a site was selected about four miles north of the 
of Pomona. | 

For the immediate needs of the College a small pri 
house was rented in Pomona, and in it the work of inst 
tion was begun in September, 1888. In the following | 
uary an unfinished hotel in Claremont (now Sumner Hé 
together with considerable land adjacent, was given to 
College and the work was transferred to that place. It 
originally supposed that this location would be tempor: 
the name of the College was therefore retained in the ex 
tation that ultimately the site originally selected would 
used. Later this plan was abandoned and Claremont 
made the permanent seat of the College. By this time, h 
ever, the name of “Pomona College” had become so defini 
fixed that it has been retained, notwithstanding the cha 
of location. 

The growth of the College has been swift and const 
The first class was graduated in 1894, at which time the! 
number of college students was forty-seven. For some t 
the work of the Preparatory School was of large importa 
but later on this was discontinued owing to the incre: 
growth and importance of the College. In 1915 the Col 
had become so large as to compel, at least a temporary | 
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n in the number of its students, the maximum of the 
hman Class being placed at two hundred, one hundred 
and one hundred women. The original campus of about 
ye acres has been enlarged by purchase and by gifts 
it now comprises one hundred acres; and this area, 
her with its buildings, is being developed according to 
» carefully worked out by competent landscape gar- 
rs and architects, the whole growth being in accord with 
larmonious plan. All this rapid progress of the insti- 
n has been made possible by a most generous company 
iends who have responded nobly to the calls of higher 
tian education and to the needs of young people. From 
ery beginning the institution has been the creation of 
ace, affection and idealism. To a remarkable degree 
ollege has been made possible by a great democracy of 
minded givers, and the character of these benefactors 
lected in the daily life and procedure of the College. 
nile the College was originally Congregational in organi- 
a, it long ago made itself the servant of a wider fellow- 
The Board of Trustees is a self-perpetuating body, 
utely free from ecclesiastical control and representing 
ent communions, but obliged, nevertheless, by the Col- 
Charter to maintain the institution as truly Christian, 
th unsectarian. From the first it has been the policy 
| concerned in the administration of the institution to 
ain a high standard of college life and work, and to 
1€ emphasis upon quality in the development of strong 
erviceable Christian manhood and womanhood. ‘Thus 
irpose for which the College was founded is expressed 
motto, “Our Tribute to Christian Civilization.” 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


GrorcE W. Marston, President San L 
Rt. Rev. JosepH H. Jounson, v.v., Vice-President Los An; 
Rev. CHARLES B. SUMNER, LL.D., Secretary Claret 
CuHartEs E. WaLKER, Treasurer Los An; 
Term of Office Expires, June, 1919 
JAMES A. BLAISDELL, D.D. Claret 
CHARLES FE, HARWOOD, LL.D. Ap 
Rev. CHarLEes B. SUMNER, LL.D. Clare 
W. H. R. WELDON South Pasa 
Frep M. Wi1cox Lamanda . 
Term of Office Expires, June, 1920 
LLEWELLYN BIXBY Long B 
E11 P. CLARK Los An 
WINFRED FE. GARRISON, PH.D. Claret 
WituiaMm F. Hort Van |! 
GrorcE W. Marston San L 
Term of Office Expires, June, 1921 
Rev. Frank M. DowLinc Ana 
Rr. Rev. JoserpH H. JoHNsoN, D.D., Los An 
FREDERICK W. LYMAN Pasa 
ButLer A. WoopdForD ~ Clare 
Francis C, YEOMANS Long E 
Term of Office Expires, June, 1922 
Rev. Raymonp C. Brooks, D.D. Ber 
Epwin F. Haun Pasa 
STEPHEN H. HERRICK Rive 
SEELEY W. Mupp Los An 
Rev. W1LLIAM O. WaArK Po 
Term of Office Expires, June, 1923 
CuHarLEs E. WALKER Los Ar 
Rev. Witt1AM Horace Day, D.D. Bridgeport, ‘ 
ArtHur M. DoLeé Po 
Rev. Henry KINGMAN, D.D. Clare 
Wituiam S. Mason Evansto 
Ernest E. Jones, Business Manager Clare 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


JamEs A. BLAISDELL, Chairman 
CuHar_eEs B. SUMNER, Secretary 
ArtTHUR M. Dot CHARLES FE. HARwoop 
Epwin F. HAHN CHARLES E.. WALKER 
But LER A. WoopForD 


COMMITTEE ON INVESTMENTS 


CHARLES E. WALKER Grorck W. Marston 
Er P. CLarK Frep M. Wi1cox . 
Ernest E. Jones, Business Manager 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


FREDERICK W. LYMAN Ei P. CLARK 

JosEPH H. JOHNSON STEPHEN H. HERRICK 
JaMEs A. BLAISDELL Henry KINGMAN 
WuuuiaM F. Hort WILLIAM S. Mason 


SEELEY W. Mupp 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


JaMEs A. BLAISDELL FrANK M. DowLine 
LLEWELLYN BIXBY WINERED FE. GARRISON 
EpwIn F. HAHN 


COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS* 


CHARLES B. SUMNER GrorcE W. Marston 
WituiaAm S. Mason 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


JosrrpH H. JoHNsoN ArTHUR M. DOLE 
James A. BLAISDELL 


JAmMEs P. JAMIESON 


Rosert H. Orr Architects 


*In conjunction with a committee of the Faculty. 


FACULTY 


JAMES ARNOLD BLAISDELL 345 College A 
President, 1910* 


B.A., Beloit College; M.A., Beloit College; D.D., Beloit College. Gradu 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 


Cyrus GRANDISON BALDWIN Palo A 


President Emeritus, 1890 


B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Oberlin College; Student, Andover Theol 
cal Seminary; D.D., Oberlin College. 


EDWIN CLARENCE Norton 137 W. Seventh 
Dean of the Faculty and Professor of the Greek Language an 


Literature on the Edwin Clarence Norton Foundation, 1888 


B.A., Amherst College; M.A., Amherst College and Yale University; Ph. 
Carleton College; D.D., Pacific Theological Seminary. Graduate Stud 
Johns Hopkins, Columbia and’ Oxford Universities. 


FRANK ParKHuRST BRACKET? 270 E. Third 
Professor of Mathematics on the Frank Parkhurst Brackett 


Foundation and Director of the Observatory, 1888 


B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College. Honorary Fell 
Clark University. 


PHEBE E\sTELLE SPALDING 261 W. Fifth 
Professor of English Literature on the Phebe Estelle 


Spalding Foundation, 1889 
B.L., Carleton College; M.L., Carleton College; Ph.D., Boston Univers 


DANIEL HERBERT CoLcorD 157 E. Seventh 


Professor of the Latin Language and Literature, 1890 


B.A., Amherst College; M.A., Amherst College; B.D., Andover Theol 
cal Seminary. Graduate Student, Harvard University. 


ARTHUR Dart BISSELL 319 Harvard A 


Professor of German, 1892 


B.A., Amherst College; M.A., Amherst College; B.D., Yale Univers 
Graduate Student, Yale University and University of Leipzig. 


Grorcr Gate HitcHcocKk 721 College A 


Professor of Physics, 1892 


B.A., University of Nebraska. Graduate Student, Johns Hopkins | 
Cornell Universities. 


*The date in each case denotes the beginning of original term of serv 
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GE STEDMAN SUMNER 105 College Ave. 
Professor of Economics and Sociology on the Stedman- 


Sumner Foundation, 1897 
}.A., Pomona College; B.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale University. 


2LES CUMMINGS STEARNS 146 E. Tenth St. 
Professor of Biblical History and Literature on the 
Nancy M. Lyon Foundation, 1906 
3 A., Yale University; M.A., Yale University; B.D., Union Theological 
‘eminary. Graduate Student, University of Berlin. 
£ ELLA BERRY Sumner Hall 


an of Women and Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1909 
3.S., Mount Holyoke College; M.A., Mount Holyoke College. 


's ALEXANDER LYMAN 833 Indian Hill Blvd. 


Professor of Chemistry, 1909 


3.A., Beloit College; M.A., Beloit College; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins Uni- 
ersity. Graduate Student, University of Chicago. 


‘on ERASTUS CHURCHILL 507 Yale Ave. 
Secretary of the Faculty and Associate Professor of 
German, 1902 


3.A., Knox College; MA., Knox College; Litt.D., Knox College; B.D., 
Zale University. Graduate Student, University of Leipzig. 
DAL GARBUTT FRAMPTON 927 Harvard Ave. 


Professor of the Enzlish Language, 1904 
3.A., Illinois College; M.A., Illinois College; M.A., Harvard University. 


xraduate Student, Harvard and Chicago Universities. 
RLES GrRAccHUS NEELY 739 College Ave. 


Professor of Constitutional History and Law, 1911 
3.L,., University of Illinois. 


LIAM Atwoop HILTon 1264 Dartmouth Ave. 
Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead 


Foundation, 1905 
3.$., Cornell University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


as ALLEN PARKER’ 545 Indian Hill Blvd. 


Professor of Philosophy, 1912 
4 Kansas State Normal School; M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D., 


Jarvard University. 
[ARD CAPEN FEWER 339 Yale Ave. 


Professor of Psychology, 1916 


3.A., ” Brown University; M.A.,, Brown University; Ph.D., Harvard Uni- 
‘ersity. 


Geant on leave, 1918-1919. 
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RatpH Hating LyMAN 357 W. Tent 
Professor of Applied Music and Instructor in Singing, 


Head of Department of Music, 1917 


B.A., Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hackett, W 
B. Olds, Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtland Cooper, H 
Cowper and other American masters, and with Vittorino Moratti in B 


WILLIAM Forses CooLEy 730 Harvard 


Exchange Professor of Philosophy, 1918 


B.S., New York University; M.S., New York University; B.D., | 
Theological Seminary; Ph.D., Columbia University. 


WILLIAM PoLkK RussELL 506 E. Sixt 
Associate Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fisk 


Foundation, 1904 


B.A., Cumberland University; M.A., Cumberland University. Gre 
Student, Columbia and Yale Universities. 


Maro BEAtH JONES 428 Yale 


Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 1911 


B.A., Boston University; M.A., Boston University; Graduate St 
Universities of Chicago, Geneva and Barcelona. Student, Estudis 
versitaris Catalans, Barcelona. 


ARTHUR VOLNEY STOUGHTON 146 W. Sevent 
Associate Professor of Physiology and Hygiene, and 
College Physician, 1911 


B.A., Pomona College; M.D., Ohio Medical University. Graduate St 
Medical Department of Johns Hopkins University and Medical Sch 
Harvard University. Student, Laboratories of Friedrichshain Kr: 
haus and Private Laboratory of Professor Pick, Berlin. Resident phy 
Protestant Hospital, Columbus, O 


WALDEMAR CHRISTIAN WESTERGAARD 135 E. Nint 
Associate Professor of History on the Warren F. Day 


Foundation, 1916 
B.A., University of North Dakota; M.L., University of California; — 
University of California. Fellow in History, Cornell University. 


HANNAH TEMPEST JENKINS Claremor 


Assistant Professor of Art and Design, 1905 


Graduate Teachers College, Columbia University. Student Philac 
Academy of Fine Arts. Pupil of Jean Paul Laurens, Constant a1 
Pierre in figure and portrait, of Henry Thompson in landscape, 2 
Wm. M. Chase, Robert Vonnoh and Cecilia Beaux in portrait. 
Salonist, 1889. 


Rosert TRESILIAN BELCHER 169 W. Six 


Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Engineering, 1907 


B.A., Queen’s University. Graduate Student, Queen’s College anc 
versity of California. 
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TER ALFRED ALLEN . 131 E. Tenth St. 
Assistant Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 


and Instructor in Organ, 1912 


.A., Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University; Associate, American Guild 
f Organists. 


A CHARLTON SQurirRE* 248 W. Seventh St. 


issistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1910 


-A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, University of California and 
Vellesley College, 


RD PAYSON BarrtLerr’ 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1909 


.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D., Harvard 
niversity; Graduate Student, Columbia University. 


IAM SHEFFIELD AMENT 1130 Harvard Ave. 


Assistant Professor of English, 1912 


.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Harvard University. Graduate Student, 
olumbia University. 


R Epwarp Marriorr 116 Twelfth St. 


Librarian, 1912 


A., Beloit College; M.A., University of California. Graduate Student, 
ale University, 


¢ Oris PEcKER* 


Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 1912 
A., Boston University. Graduate Student, Boston University. 


[AM HoLuanp Matrock’ 246 E. Second St. 


Assistant Professor of German, 1918 


h.B., Drake University. Graduate Student, Goettingen, Heidelberg and 
unich, the Sorbonne and College of France. 


R ELMER RosBINS Harrison and Berkeley Aves. 


Assistant Professor of Ancient Languages, 1915 


A., University of Michigan; M.A., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Uni- 
Tsity of Michigan. Graduate Student and holder of University and Buhl 
assical Fellowships, University of Michigan. 


ER Earte Hartiky 248 W. Tenth St. 


Assistant Professor of Organ and Piano, 1915 


A., Yale University; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, American 


in of Organists. Pupil of Widor, in Organ and Composition, and of 
ubbs. 


bsent on leave in war service. 
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Cari PETER SCHOTT 325 W. Sixt 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1916 


B.E., Nebraska State Normal School; B.P.E., Young Men’s Chi 
Association College, Springfield, Massachusetts. Graduate Student, P 
University. 


Puitip ALEXANDER Munz* Smiley 


Assistant Professor of Botany, 1917 
B.A., University of Denver; M.A., University of Denver; Ph.D., C 


University. 
AMANDUS ZOELLNER 346 Yale 
Assistant Professor of Violin, 1918 
GrorcE SAMUEL BuRGESS Claremon 


Assistant Professor of Political Economy, 1918 
B.A., University of Michigan; J.D., University of Michigan. 


FrANK Davip THOMSON 338 Harvard 


Assistant Professor of Accounting and Commercial Subjects, 


B.A., Knox College; M.A., Knox College; Graduate Student, Johns 
kins University. 


REGINALD PoLE Los At 
Director of Dramatics, 1916 
B.A., Cambridge University. 


MABLE CLAIR WEST 1016 Columbiz 
Instructor in Piano, 1905 | | 
B.S., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Peabody Conservatory of 


Baltimore. 
HARRIET PASMORE 132 E. Secor 


Instructor in Singing, 1914 
B.A., University of California. Graduate Student, University of Cali 


ALFRED OSWALD WooDFORD 639 Yale 


Instructor in Chemistry and Geology, 1915 
‘B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, University of Californ 


Marcia CLARICE SPEAR 246 E. Seco 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1917 
B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, University of California. 


HELEN Fenicitas HAuRY 272 W. Sevet 


Instructor in Chemistry, 1918 


B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Columbia University an 
versity of California. 


1Absent till Jan. 1, 1919, in war service. 
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EVIEVE NEWMAN VREDENBURGH 352 W. Fourth St. 


Instructor in Romance Languages, 1918 


B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. 


ME GAZZO Claremont Inn 
Instructor in Romance Languages, 1918 


jor1E Dayton HitcucocKk 231 W. Sixth St. 


Instructor in English, 1918 
3.A., Pomona College. 


ENCE DopncE RUSSELL 517 Indian. Hill Blvd. 
Assistant in Piano, 1918 
3.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Pomona College. 


IFRED McPurErson Goopricu 407 Harvard Ave. 


Assistant in Physical Education for Women, 1918 
3.A., Pomona College. 


CO-OPERATING FACULTY, 1918-1919 


LD EucENEe BitLincs Alhambra 
Chemistry 

.A., Pomona College; M.S., Pomona College. 

LES DAVIDSON . 707 College Ave. 
English 


-A., Iowa College; M.A., Iowa College; Ph.D., Yale University. Gradu- 
te Student, University of California. 


Y B. GooppELL 1278 Yale Ave. 
Botany 

-S., Occidental College; M.S., Princeton University. 

SE CarTER GRISWOLD Mesa Ave. 
English 

.., Cornell University; Ph.D., University of Halle. 

‘LL A. HoLpEN 320 Harvard Ave. 

Pharmacy 
1 Parten Pomona Valley Hospital 


Elementary Nursing 
-N., Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Canada. 
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Henry K. WINGATE 1166 Columbia - 
Mathematics 
B.S., Carleton College; M.L., Carleton College. 


D. F. Dunster, General Secretary, Y. M. C. A. 


MILITARY STAFF 
STUDENTS’ ARMY TRAINING CORPS 


CHARLES BERARD VOGDES Claremont 


Commanding Officer 


Graduate, United States Military Academy, West Point. Major U 
Retired. 


EucENE WuitEe Nrxon 219 W. Sixt 


Personnel Adjutant 


B.A., Monmouth College. Graduate Student, University of Illinois. 
ond Lieutenant, Infantry, U.S.A. 


Tuomas Davis Bart 
Commanding Company A. 


B.A., University of Southern California. Second Lieutenant, Inf 
U,S35A. 


FREDERICK J. Moran Bar: 
Commanding Company B. 
Second Lieutenant, Infantry, U.S.A. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF THE FACU! 


JAMES ARNOLD BLAISDELL, D.D., President 
President’s Rooms, Li 
Epwin CLARENCE Norton, PH.D., Dean of the Faculty 
Room 3, Holme: 
Grack ELLA Berry, M.A., Dean of Women 
Sumner 
Mitton Erastus CHURCHILL LiITH.D., Secretary of Faculty 
Room 53, Li 
FRANK ParKHurRS?t BRACKETT, M.A., Director of the Observato 
The Observ 
MeEnpa, GARBUTT FRAMPON, M.A., Acting Registrar 
Rooms 7 and 8, Holmes 
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‘pwWARD Marriott, M.A., Librarian 

Library 
‘LMER ROBBINS, PH.D., Chairman of Committee on Admission 

Room 10, Holmes Hall 

JEANETTE EWING, B.A., B.S., Assistant Librarian 

Library 
§ Marigé Fox, Assistant Registrar and Assistant 
etary of the Faculty Room 6, Holmes Hall 


[AMES BERNARD, B.A., Assistant to the President 
President’s Rooms, Library 
. DEARBORN, B.A., Secretary to the Administration 
President’s Rooms, Library 
3ELL, Secretary to the Administration 
President’s Rooms, Library 


OTHER OFFICERS 


EVERETT JONES, B.S., Business Manager 
136 FE. Ninth St. 
OUISE BiLLINGs, Accountant 
541 Harvard Ave. 
OUISE JEWELL, Matron of Sumner Hall 
Sumner Hall 
N Hicser, Assistant to the Business Manager 
319 W. Sixth St. 
" NEELY Prart, B.A., Assistant in the Library 
739 College Ave. 
Ten Eyck, Assistant to the Chairman of Committee 
{dmission Pomona 


SLENN Hurcuison, Superintendent of Grounds 
Fifth St. and Cucamonga Ave., Ontario 


AURITZ CARLSON, Superintendent of Buildings 
922 Columbia Ave. 
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COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 


WitH PLAcE AND TIME OF MEETING 


BuILDINGs AND Grounps—(In conjunction with a committe 
Board of Trustees)—Messrs. Stearns, Hitchcock, Belcher. 


51, Library. On call. 


Apmission—Messrs. Robbins, Frampton, Miss Berry. Re 
On call. 


CLASSIFICATION—Messrs. Frampton, Brackett, Sumner, Mis: 
Messrs. Lyman, Robbins. Room 7. 10:30 a. m., Thursday. 


CoLtLecE Lire—Messrs. Norton, Brackett, Sumner, Miss 
Messrs. Churchill, Ewer, R. H. Lyman, Robbins, Nixon, 
Pasmore, Spear. Room 9, 1:30 p. m., Thursday. 


Courses oF Stupy—Messrs. Sumner, Frampton, Hilton, 
Westergaard. Room 14. 10:30 a. m., Tuesday. 


EDUCATIONAL ErFicliENCy—Messrs. Brackett, Hitchcock, J. 
man, Frampton, Neely, Cooley, Marriott, Ament. Room 51. | 
Thursday. 


Facuity Mrrtincs—Miss Berry, Messrs. Bissell, Marriot 
ner Hall. 8:30 p. m., Monday. 


FEDERATED CLuss—Messrs. Jones, Brackett, Bissell, Hult 
call. 


GRADUATE WorK—Messrs. J. A. Lyman, Bissell, Hitchcock, | 
Room 30. On call. 


Lrpraryv—Miss Spalding, Messrs. Marriott, Stoughton, © 
gaard, Burgess, Miss Ewing. Library office. On call. 


Puysica, Epucation—Messrs. Russell, Stoughton, Schott, 
Miss Spear. Room 2. 10:30 a. m., Tuesday. 


Pusiications—Messrs. Churchill, Hilton, Ament. Room 
call. 


Pustic Events AND Lectures—Messrs. Churchill, R. A. 
Allen, Schott, with Business Manager Jones. Room 53. On 


Reticious IntErEsts—Messrs. Marriott, Stearns, Robbin 
Ewing, Mr. Bernard. Library office. On call. 


Rooms—Messrs. Sumner, Churchill, Nixon. Room 14. | 


Rutes—Mr.' Nixon, Miss Berry, Messrs. Churchill, Fr 
Room 9. On call. 


Srupent Aip anp Lasor—Messrs. Robbins, Marriott, Mis: 
Room 9. On call. 


SumMMER ScHoor—Messrs. Bissell, Hilton, Russell. On cal 
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ma College is located at Claremont, on the Santa 
Pacific Electric Railways, thirty-five miles from Los 
3. It is connected by the Pacific Electric Railway 
ymona, which is four miles distant, on the Salt Lake 
Southern Pacific roads. On the rim of an orchard- 
valley, which is hemmed in on all sides by lofty 
ins, and with Mt. San Antonio in the immediate 
und rising to the height of ten thousand feet, its 
a is one of rare beauty. The genial southern climate 
to outdoor life and exercise the year around, while 
p canyons, the rushing streams and the long trails 
1eart of the hills allure to the rewarding intimacies 
re. The town of Claremont, which now numbers 
ighteen hundred inhabitants, owes its existence to 
lege, and has the attractive features of the typical 
community. ‘The location and situation, within easy 
f the great and growing metropolis of the South- 
id yet in the quiet retirement of valley and hill, is 
y wholesome and stimulating in full measure to 
ty and thoughtfulness and all the best enthusiasms 
h life is capable. 
ollege is pre-eminently a company of workers. From 
‘ beginning it has maintained a reputation for inter- 
horough scholarship rather than in large numbers. 
cedures of the College are established in the purpose 
aling to students who appreciate the seriousness of 
lege opportunity. To this end, the standards of 
m are unusually high. Not only is the number lim- 
it as defined elsewhere, only students who have 
their preparation with a high grade of promise are 
It is the distinct purpose to make the membership 
astitution itself a scholastic honor. This inevitably 
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involves a sacrifice of certain values which would b 
porarily pleasurable but which are not consistent wi 
most remunerative purposes. 

It is the habit of the College to urge that scho 
should not only be high but also broad and _ inc 
Pomona College is not a professional school. It insis 
the best preparation for life includes not only the 
generous and complete training of the college cours 
as is here given, but also at a later period a thorou; 
definite professional specialization. It has farther 1 
that this best and most complete training was practica 
a much larger number of young people than common 
that they have the resources of time and money for it 
College is eager to co-operate in the problems of such 
ing students; it has also been singularly successful : 
meating its body of students with these ambitions, a 
remarkable success of its graduates is due in no small 
to the fact that nearly seventy per cent of all who hav 
uated have taken subsequent professional training. 

To the end that the College may be adequate i 
broadest intellectual citizenship and service, a certain1 
of courses representing typically the differentiated fi 
knowledge and investigation are required, and pai 
emphasis is laid upon those topics which relate to the 
of thought, the organization of society and the bases ¢ 
and righteousness. These courses are required of all, v 
staying a longer or a shorter time in the institution, a 
important to the main purpose for which the College 
While these few courses are required, there is aroun 
ample field for selection, according to the student’s ind 
interest and purpose. : 

The College recognizes the fact that social training 
an essential part of education. It is believed that the | 
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tional character of the College greatly increases the culture 
‘the student body in this respect. Working together on the 
ghest levels of life, men and women are most likely to 
sociate in mutual respect and dignity. It is practically the 
lanimous testimony of the graduates of this college that 
ese relations add to the genuine wholesomeness and 
iunded worth of the student’s life. While emphasizing 
cial values and opportunities, the College, however, recog- 
zes them as interests which must be held subordinate to 
€ main business of study and work. For this reason limita- 
ms which sometimes may seem narrow are laid upon the 
cial life of the college community. Fraternities and sorori- 
ss, in the ordinary acceptance of these terms, and extrava- 
int social life, do not exist at Pomona College, and no one 
ould seek the institution who is not willing to make sur- 
nder of some personal pleasures in the interests of the 
mmon college earnestness and simplicity. 

Once more; the College is frankly Christian. It owes its 
igin and support to men and women of Christian ideals; 
cannot, therefore, be other than loyal to these interests. 
stead of maintaining a separate Christian life, the College 
s0 urgently lays upon its students the obligation of alle- 
ance to that wider democracy of service and uplift which 
‘represented in the Christian Church. The College is, 
vertheless, emphatically broad in its hospitality to modern 
ought. It holds that no student should go out of the Col- 
ze unaware of the throbbing questions of the day or unpre- 
red to face the winds of free discussion ; therefore, it wel- 
mes all honest expression of opinion, putting faith in the 
wer of truth to hold its own in the arena of open debate. 
thus seeks to resource the coming generation with a leader- 
ip of intellectual capacity, directed will and Christian 
aracter. 


DEGREES 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The courses of study offered by the College lead to tl 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. These courses include certa 
required studies, but also a wide range of electives in la 
guage and literature, philosophy, economics, history, math 
matics, science and fine arts. An average of fifteen hours | 
academic work per semester throughout the four years 
required for the completion of the courses. A detailed stat 
ment of the curriculum will be found on page 37. 


COURSES WITHOUT DEGREES 


Mature students, ordinarily only such as are at lea 
twenty-one years of age, may be admitted as special studen 
to courses for which by ability and preparation they may | 
fitted. Special students are not candidates for a degre 
though completion of the prescribed courses in Music at 
Art entitles the student to receive the special State Teacher 
Certificate upon the recommendation of the College. 


MASTER OF ARTS 


In a few departments, where the facilities of the Colle 
warrant, limited numbers of students, whose under-gra 
uate records show marked excellence, are accepted as can¢ 
dates for the Master’s degree. Only those are admitted wl 
give promise of contributing a definite and inspiring infl 
ence to the life of the College. Such residence is, therefor 
required, as is deemed necessary to insure mutually helpi 
relations. A further statement of requirements will be fou 
on page 41. | : 


ADMISSION 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS AND METHODS 
OF ADMISSION 


[t is the purpose of Pomona College to do a distinctly and 
tably high grade of work, thus preparing its graduates for 
‘cial distinction in whatever later callings they may choose. 
_this end candidates for admission to any class must 
ssent satisfactory evidence of their fitness for college, both 
character and in scholarship. ‘Testimonials of character 
da letter of honorable dismissal from the last institution 
ended are required. As all applications for admission are 
efully scrutinized, delay in filing applications inevitably 
‘olves delay in acceptance. 

The College welcomes tentative applications from pros- - 
stive freshmen several years in advance and is glad to offer 
ygestions from time to time regarding the best preparation 
“admission. In this respect the good offices of the Col- 
e are freely at the service of all interested inquirers. A 
dical examination conducted by an authorized physician, 
der the direction of the Department of Physical Educa- 
n, is required of all students. 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 
Applicants are admitted to freshman standing in any one 
three ways, as follows: 

First: Examination by the College. 

Second : Certificate of the College Entrance Examination 
ard. 

#xaminations are given by the College Entrance Examina- 
1 Board at certain times and places, which may be learned 
im the Registrar or from principals of secondary schools. 
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Third: Certificate from approved schools or colleges 


Students from approved schools or colleges are admi 
without examination on presentation of a certificate sig 
by the principal or proper official and showing in detail 
requisite completed courses. Certificate blanks obtai 
from the Chairman of the Committee on Admission, sh¢ 
be filled out and returned as early as possible after the c 
pletion of the high school year. 

As the number of students admitted to the freshman ¢ 
is limited, early application is advised. Applications 
listed in the order of their receipt, are considered indiv 
ally, and in every case must be accompanied by a certifica 
both as to scholarship and character. No application is « 
sidered which does not show fifteen units in accepted : 
jects, at least twelve of which are recommended.* Spe 
endorsement by the principal must accompany all pay 
showing non-commended units, such endorsement to inc! 
the specific recommendation of the candidate, both a: 
character and ability, for the undertaking of college w 

Those are matriculated to full standing who at the end | 
semester’s residence meet the requirements stated on { 
123; those who do not meet the requirements are 
allowed to matriculate and are enrolled as in partial ste 
ing. No student in partial standing is recommended 
college standing in another institution. The final accepte 
of entrance units is based upon the character of the w 
done-in class at Pomona College as well as upon the grad 
the units presented. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


Students who have sufficient credit from other institut 
are admitted to advanced standing on credentials signed 


*A minimum of ten units was accepted in 1918-1919 because of the wa 
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roper officials and giving full specifications concerning 
ature of the courses taken and the time spent in each, 
her with their rank in each subject. They are assigned 
; and credits on the basis of their credentials, but such 
ament is provisional until ratified by the Classification 
nittee. This ratification is not given until after the 
red semester’s residence, at which time the Committee 
ower to act in adjusting hours or credits, or both, to the 
fications shown. 


ADMISSION AS SPECIAL STUDENTS 


ture students, ordinarily only such as are at least 
ty-one years of age, may be admitted as special students 
urses for which, by ability and preparation, they may be 

This provision applies particularly to those equipped 
dvanced studies in special departments. The privilege 
assification as special students is not open to those who 
admission to College in this way as a means of avoiding 
liance with the entrance or collegiate requirements laid 
1 for regular students. Special students are not candi- 
for a degree. 


CREDITS FOR NON-COMMENDED WORK 


idents who enter with some of their work non-com- 
led may remove their deficiency in one of three ways— 
amination, by continuing the same line of study in Col- 
with high grade or by extra work in College not counted 
rds a degree. ‘These three methods are more fully 
ibed as follows: 

rst: Students may be examined upon any of the 
‘ted subjects presented for entrance, and upon passing 
B grade receive credit toward entrance for that subject. 
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Students wishing to remove deficiencies by examin: 
must do so before entering upon College work. Such ex 
nations must be taken during the first three days of regi 
tion week of either semester or (by special arrangement 
week preceding the College commencement. They mu: 
arranged for in advance through the Registrar. 


Second: Entrance credit will be given for non 
mended work after a student has completed with high g 
two or more College courses in the same or a closely a 
subject, or upon conditions laid down in individual case 
the Classification Committee. 


Third: Entrance credit may be gained by work in cer 
College courses, but such courses cannot count toward 
number of hours or credits required for graduation, nor 
honors. Moreover, students may not substitute for subj 


specifically required for entrance other subjects taken in 
way. 


Students are not candidates for a degree nor are 1 
eligible for recommendation to college standing in ano 
institution until they have been matriculated. (See page 1: 
Students are matriculated only after they have come into 
standing. All students must be matriculated before att 
ing to Junior standing. 


COURSES REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION TO 
FRESHMAN STANDING 


In the following outline of courses a “unit” represent 
course of study in one subject of high school grade involv 
five forty-five minute recitations per week or an equival 
for a school year. Laboratory periods should be at Ie 
twice the length of recitation periods. 
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ot less than one unit in any subject is normally accepted, 
gh a half unit may be accepted when accompanied by 
for courses in allied subjects. 


SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS—8 Unrrs 


sh, 2 units Algebra, 1 unit 

ry, 1 unit Geometry, 1 unit 

oreign language, *One third or fourth year labora- 
1its ; tory science, 1 unit. 


ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS—4 UNITS 


ected from the following: 


sh Mathematics 
ry *Laboratory Science 
en Language 


ELEcTIVE—3 UNITS 


is recommended that these electives be chosen from the sub- 
specified above, but in view of the importance of other lines 
xh school work credit is allowed for full units in other courses 
ed for high school graduation, the acceptance of which is 
ically recommended by the principal of the school. 


DESCRIPTION OF SUBJECTS 


1e College recommends that the work offered to meet the 
irements above shall cover the ground indicated in 
following description of courses. Each course consti- 
one unit unless otherwise designated. 


ENGLISH 


ementary composition and literature. (2 units.) 
termediate. 
ivanced. 


——. 


deads of departments in which students wish to continue laboratory 
ts begun in high school may, at their option, require the high school note- 
to be submitted as evidence of ability to continue with more advanced 
in the department. 
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The following list* is made the basis of examination 
indicates books selected for careful reading; B those re 
ing close study. 


A. ReEApINc—From each of the following groups at 
two selections are to be made, except as otherwise prov 
under Group I. 


Group I. Crassics In TRANSLATION.—The Old Testament, 
prising at least the chief narrative episodes in Genesis, Ex 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Daniel, together with the } 
of Ruth and Esther; the Odyssey, with the omission, if desire 
Books I-V and XV-XVII; the Iliad, with the omission, if de; 
of Books XI, XIII-XV, XVII, and XXI; the Aeneid. The Ac 
the Odyssey and the Iliad should be read in English transla 
of recognized literary excellence. 

For any selection from this group a selection from any | 
group may be substituted. 


Group II. SHAKEsPEARE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream; Mer 
of Venice; As You Like It; Twelfth Night; The Tempest; Ri 
and Juliet; King John; Richard II; Richard III; Henry V; C. 
lanus, and the following (if not chaea for badly under B), j 
Caesar; Macbeth; Hamlet. | 

Group III. Prose Ficrion.—Malory’s Morte d’Arthur (abou 
pages); Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Part I; Swift’s Gulli, 
Travels (voyages to Lilliput and to Brobdingnag) ; Defoe’s Ri 
son Crusoe, Part I; Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield; Frances 
ney’s Evelina; Scott’s Novels, any one; Jane Austen’s Noveis, 
one; Maria Te EH Castle Rackrent, or The Absentee; Dic 
Novels, any one; Thackeray’s Novels, any one; George E 
Novels, any one; Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford; Kinga West; 
Ho! or Hereward, the Wake; Reade’s The Cloister and the He: 
Blackmore’s Lorna Doone; Hughes’ Tom Brown’s School«! 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island, or Kidnapped, or Master of Ballan’ 
Cooper’s Novels, any one; Poe’s Selected Tales; Hawthorne’s | 
House of the Seven Gablen or Twice-Told Tales, or Mosses | 
an Old Manse; a collection of Short Stories by various stan, 
writers. 


*Recommended by the National Conference on Uniform Entrance Re 
ments in English for 1915-1919. 
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‘our IV. Essays, Brocrarpuy, Etc.—Addison and Steele’s The 
Roger de Coverley Papers, or Selections from the Tatler and 
cator (about 200 pages) ; Boswell’s Selections from the Life of 
‘son (about 200 pages); Franklin’s Autobiography; Irving’s 
ih Book (about 200 pages), or Life of Goldsmith; Southey’s 
‘of Nelson; Lamb’s Essays of Elia (about 100 pages) ; Lock- 
is Life of Scott (about 200 pages); Thackeray’s Lectures on 
't, Addison, and Steele in the English Humorists; Macaulay’s 
| Clive, Warren Hastings, Milton, Addison, Goldsmith, Freder- 
the Great, Madame d’Arblay (any one); Trevelyan’s Life of 
aulay (about 200 pages) ; Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, or Selec- 
i (about 150 pages); Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast; 
tions from Lincoln, including at least the two Inaugurals, the 
iches in Independence Hall and at Gettysburg, the Last Public 
ress, and the Letter to Horace Greeley, together with a brief 
‘oir or estimate of Lincoln; Parkman’s The Oregon Trail; 
seau’s Walden; Lowell’s Selected Essays (about 150 pages) ; 
nes’ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table; Stevenson’s An 
id Voyage and Travels with a Donkey; Huxley’s Autobiography 
‘selections from Lay Sermons, including the addresses on Im- 
ing Natural Knowledge, A Liberal Education, and A Piece of 
'k; a collection of Essays by Bacon, Lamb, DeQuincey, Hazlitt, 
‘rson, and later writers; a collection of Letters by various 
dard writers. 

four V. Porrry.—Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First Series) ; 
xs II and III, with special attention to Dryden, Collins, Gray, 
per, and Burns; Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First Series), 
< IV, with special attention to Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley 
1ot chosen for study under B); Goldsmith’s The Traveller and 
Deserted Village; Pope’s The Rape of the Lock; a collection 
nglish and Scottish Ballads as, for example, some Robin Hood 
Ids, The Battle of Otterburn, King Estmere, Young Beichan, 
ick and Grahame, Sir Patrick Spens, and a selection from later 
ids; Coleridge’s The Ancient Mariner, Christabel and Kubla 
a; Byron’s Childe Harold, Canto III or IV, and the Prisoner 
hillon; Scott’s The Lady of the Lake, or Marmion; Macaulay’s 
| Lays of Ancient Rome, The Battle of Naseby, The Armada, 
‘; Tennyson’s The Princess, or Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot 
( Elaine, and The Passing of Arthur; Browning’s Cavalier 
es, The Lost Leader, How They Brought the Good News from 
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Ghent to Aix, Home Thoughts from Abroad, Home Thoughts - 
the Sea, Incidents of the French Camp, Hervé Riel, Pheidipp 
My Last Duchess, Up at a Villa—Down in a City, The Italia 
England, The Patriot, The Pied Piper, “De Gustibus”—, In: 
Tyrannus; Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum, and The Forsaken | 
man; Selections from American Poetry, with special attentio 
Poe, Lowell, Longfellow, and Whittier. 


B. Stupy.—This part of the requirement is intende 
a natural and logical continuation of the student’s ea1 
reading, with greater stress laid upon form and style, 
exact meaning of words and phrases, and the underste 
ing of allusions. The books provided for study are arrar 
in four groups, from each of which one selection is tc 
made. 


Group I. Drama.—Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, or Macbeth 
Hamlet. 


Group II. Porrry.—Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and ei 
Comus or Lycidas; Tennyson’s The Coming of Arthur, The } 
Grail, and The Passing of Arthur; the selections from Wordswc 
Keats and Shelley in Book IV of Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (I 
Series). 

Group III. Oratory.—Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 1 
America; Macaulay’s Two Speeches on Copyright, and Line 
Speech at Cooper Union; Washington’s Farewell Address, — 
Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration. | 

Group IV. Essays.—Carlyle’s Essays on Burns, with a selec 
from Burns’ Poems; Macaulay’s Life of Johnson; Emerson’s E 
on Manners. . | 


HISTORY ; 

Ancient History to the Coronation of Charlemagne with spe 
reference to the history of Greece and Rome. (Myer’s Ancient ] 
tory or equivalent. ) | 

Mediaeval and Modern History, a year’s work based on a ti 
book, but including reference reading and note-book work. (My 
Middle Ages and Myer’s Modern Age or equivalent.) 

English History, including text, reference and note-book | 
for one year. (Andrew’s History of England or equivalent.) 
| 


| 
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ited States History and Civil Government. (Channing’s Stu- 
3 History and Ashley’s Federal State or equivalent.) 


GREEK 


2ek lessons and grammar. 

inophon, four books of the Anabasis, and composition. 

‘mer, three books of the Iliad, with prosody; ability to read 
Greek at sight: 
| LATIN 

tin lessons and grammar. 

sar, Commentaries (Books I-IV). 

sero, seven orations, including those against Catiline and for 
oet Archias, and the Manilian Law. 

gil, six books of the Aeneid and prosody. 

ammar, composition and sight reading are required as a por- 
iof each year’s work. 


FRENCH 


smentary. One year of French; elements of grammar; ability 
rite at dictation and to translate from English; reading of about 
hundred and fifty pages of text. 

‘ermediate. Additional work in French, amounting to one 
is advanced work in translation and composition. 

vanced. The ability to read at sight any piece of modern prose 
yetry and to write in French a paper on an assigned subject. 


GERMAN 


mentary. One year of German, elements of grammar; ability 
tite at dictation and to translate from English; reading of about 
aundred and fifty pages of text. 
termediate. Additional work in German amounting to one 
is advanced work in translation and composition. 
lvanced. The ability to read at sight any piece of modern Ger- 
‘Prose of moderate difficulty and to write in German a paper on 
ssigned topic. | 

SPANISH 


‘anish (1 or 2 units). Including an accurate knowledge of the 
itials of grammar, ability to write ordinary Spanish and to read 
aary Spanish prose. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Elements of Algebra, with special attention to factoring and 
tion of equations, and including ratio and proportion. 

Algebra (% unit), being a continuation of the course in th 
ments of Algebra with special emphasis on algebraic theory. 

Algebra (% unit). Quadratics and indeterminate equations, 
tional and imaginary numbers, ratio, proportion and variatio 
review; also theory of exponents, progressions, undetermine 
efficients and logarithms. 

Plane Geometry, with original exercises and problems. ~ 

Solid Geometry (% unit). With original exercises and prot 

Trigonometry (14 unit). Elementary course in plane trigonor 


PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Physics, covering an elementary knowledge of dynamics, s 
light, heat, magnetism and electricity ; recitation and laboratory 

Chemistry, including classroom and laboratory work in th 
ments of chemistry as presented in modern standard text-bool 
the subject. At least five exercises a week for one year. 

Physical Geography, covering the descriptive and explanatory 
of the commoner phenomena of nature, including satisfactory 
oratory and field work. 

Botany, covering the morphology and simpler physiology o 
higher plants, including some acquaintance with the local flora. 

Zoology, emphasizing scientific methods and training. 

EXTRA ENTRANCE CREDITS 

If by examination or by certificate, a student pre 
more than fifteen units of commended work for admissic 
may, after the lapse of a semester and upon formal apf 
tion, receive college credit for certain subjects, provided 
these subjects, or others closely allied, have been conti: 
in college with high grade, one unit of commended | 
being allowed three hours of college credit. Extra cre 
thus allowed only in foreign language, advanced mathem 
and advanced science. Credit, varying in amount with 
individual courses, is granted for graduate work in appr 
high schools. 


CURRICULUM 
DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The courses of study offered lead to the degree of Bach- 
r of Arts under the following hour and credit require- 
nts. 


HOUR REQUIREMENTS 


One hundred and twenty-six hours of work are required 
r graduation. An “hour” consists of one recitation or 
ture period, or one laboratory period a week for one 
nester. A recitation or lecture period covers fifty-five 
nutes ; a laboratory period covers, in general, the time of 
‘ee such periods. In order to complete the course in four 
irs one must take an average of fifteen hours of academic 
rk per semester throughout the four years. 


CREDIT REQUIREMENTS 


In order to graduate a student must not only earn a 
ttain number of hours, but also attain an average of 
least B grade in those hours. To this end a certain 
mber of credits is ascribed to each grade as a basis of 
termining average grade. The scale is so adjusted that 
> number of credits required for graduation coincides with 
enumber of hours. Details regarding credits are published 
the “Manual of Procedure.” | 


CHOICE OF SUBJECTS 


In the selection of his work the student is given a large 
nge. The only limitations are such as will insure to 
n, on the one hand, the breadth of view which may be 
ined by an introductory study of each of the great realms 
knowledge; and, on the other, that concentration along 
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some chosen line of work which shall develop power 
thought and an actual fund of knowledge in some particu 
field. To this end there are certain subject requirements 
stated below. The College would emphasize also, the ad\ 
ability of selecting work representing each of the follow 
broad groups of subjects: 

1. Language, Literature and Fine Arts. 

2. Mathematics, Physical and Biological Sciences. 

3. History, Social Sciences and Philosophy. 


SUBJECT REQUIREMENTS 


English Composition'—4 hours, Freshman year. 

English Literature'—6 hours, Freshman or Sophom 
year. 

French or German—12 hours, Freshman and Sophom« 
years. 

History—6 hours, Freshman or Sophomore year, exe: 
for those who enter with credit for three units of History. 

Hygiene—2 hours, Freshman or Sophomore year. 

Mathematics*—6 hours, ordinarily Freshman year, exc 
for those who enter with credit for three units of Matl 
matics. Such may substitute a year of work in science for t 
required mathematics; this science may be used to meet | 
requirement in science immediately following. 

Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany or Physiology” 
hours, Freshman or Sophomore year, except for those w 
enter with credit for three units in these subjects. A stud 
who enters with only one unit of science must take 6 hot 
of another line of science and, in general, it is expected tl 
one will take in college at least 6 hours in science in a diff 
ent line from any presented for entrance. 


1Suspended for 1918-1919, for those entering with two or more rec 
mended units. 

*The requirement may be waived in only one of these groups, whate 
the preparation. 
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Physical Education and Military Training—4 hours in 
eshman and Sophomore years and 2 hours in Junior and 
nior years. 

Economics—6 hours, usually Sophomore or Junior year. 
ithics—3 hours, Sophomore or Junior year. 
2sychology—3 hours, Sophomore or Junior year. 

In addition to these requirements, there is a general 
\uirement of 36 hours of C and D work, of which at least 
aust be D work. 

Students who have shown special ability in one line of 
rk may, with the consent of the head of the department, 
‘oll for a departmental major. ‘This major includes, 
tally, at least 18 hours in the department chosen, together 
hh certain courses in allied subjects, and usually a reading 
dwledge of French and German. The student plans his 
rk in consultation with the head of the department con- 
ned. Certain prerequisites, differing with the subject 
sen, are indicated for each major. A final examination 
thesis or both may be required. 

Students who desire to become candidates for a depart- 
ntal major should indicate such intention as early as 
ssible, and must be registered as candidates for such 
artmental major not later than the first week of registra- 
n in their Senior year. 

[he student who completes a departmental major receives 
addition to his diploma the special commendation of the 
yartment. 


COURSES IN MUSIC AND ART 
lhe College is equipped to offer unusual privileges in the 
partments of Art and of Theoretical and Applied Music. 
e influence of the College is greatly enriched by the con- 
dutions made through these departments to the cultural 
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life of the institution as a whole. In Bridges Hall the gre 
musicians of the world are heard, all students being suppli 
with admission to their concerts. Great enlargement of I: 
comes through intimate acquaintance with these arts, both 
theoretical and applied forms, and the College urges all reg 
lar students to include them, at least to some degree, in thi 
cultural courses, credit toward the B.A. degree being grant 
on conditions specified under the detailed description of t 
courses. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES IN MUSIC AND ART 


The College is authorized by the State Board of Educati 
to issue to individuals who complete a prescribed course 
study, credentials entitling them to a certificate to tea 
music or art in the public elementary and secondary scho 
of the State of California. 


Candidates for the B.A. degree may also be candidates f 
such certification, but they must ordinarily expect to spe 
five years in attaining the two, in view of the standards 
efficiency required, the practice demands and the practic 
teaching. Detailed information may be had on application. 


SUMMER SESSION 


The Summer Session affords opportunity to undergra 
uate students, especially, but also to high school teachers a 
others, to pursue work for credit in various departmen 
The Department of Zoology conducts its work at the Lagu 
Beach Marine Laboratory, Professor W. A. Hilton, Dir 
tor. Other departments meet jointly in the College buildin 
at Claremont. The session opens immediately after Cot 
mencement and continues for six weeks. 
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MUSIC AND LECTURE COURSE 


. order to insure to the entire student body the oppor- 
ry of hearing and seeing the great artists of the day 
. public appearance is usually confined to the larger 
s, the College introduces each year a group of the most 
nguished masters in the various departments of achieve- 
t. For the lectures, concerts and other entertainments 
afforded an annual ticket is furnished to every student. 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 

Thile Pomona College lays the main emphasis on under- 
luate work, in certain departments where the library or 
ratory facilities are adequate, and where the time of the 
ructors permits, students whose undergraduate record is 
uch excellence as to warrant their being made exceptions 
‘be admitted as candidates for the degree of Master of 
s. Such students should consult with the chairman of 
Committee on Graduate Work as to the special require- 
its which will be made in their cases. In addition to the 
sentation of a thesis, twenty hours of work are required 
the higher degree. The twenty hours are divided be- 
en a major subject and a minor subject, in the same or 
1 closely allied department. No elementary undergrad- 
2 work may be counted, and not less than six hours must 
of a strictly graduate character. The requirements may 
ally be met in one year of regular work, but of students 
yartial attendance a longer time is required. 


COURSES WITHOUT DEGREES 
n exceptional cases mature students who desire to receive 
ruction in courses not leading to a degree will be admitted, 
vided they give evidence of their fitness for such work. 
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LECTURES 


THE JosEpH H. Jounson Founpation 


The Joseph H. Johnson Foundation, liberally endowe 
Miss Ellen B. Scripps, provides an annual income for 
purpose of furnishing to the College for a protracted 
and intimate participation in college life notable educa 
from other institutions. By this means such educators 
annually in residence in Pomona College. The opportu 
of intimate contact with distinguished instructors | 
afforded to undergraduates is a unique privilege, often . 
passing the privileges of the classroom of the institu 
from which these educators come. 


THe Henry D. Porter FounpAtION 


The Henry D. Porter Foundation, named in honor of 
late Rev. Henry D. Porter, for many years a missionary} 
China, secures to the institution annually, the extended 
of some prominent worker in the field of Christian Missic 
The lecturer upon this foundation commonly shares in 
regular class room work related to the history, geograp 
politics or religion of the region in which he has been activ 
at work. This vivid representation of the missionary lifi 
one of the most stimulating features in the spiritual progr 
of the College. 


CURRICULUM 


An outline of the work which leads to graduation is h 
given by years. A more complete description of each cou 
may be found under “Departments of Instruction.” 

Each “hour” represents one recitation or laboratory per: 
per week for one semester. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 


ele in kls nes vies & ange aie wales 2 semester hours 
RU Is oie clap weak ole e'e ea ees 2 semester hours 
Me raiime CfOT WET oe ek ee eed ind 2 semester hours 
ich or German’..... rE ai ee ARR AI EO ab 6 semester hours 
lish Composition, or History* or English 

NE ES rei hs ok hoby Aue e nak 6 semester hours 
MOE OCTENCE Cog es be aes ewes 6 semester hours 
es Not less than 6 nor more than 15 semester hours 


SoPHOMORE YEAR 


MERU el! idan oa ss ak 2 semester hours 
Meeting) (TOK MEN) oii ese ck ede cena eee 2 semester hours 
CLAN he eels He as Sn katie oa ales 6 semester hours 
Tee OT SCIENCE, Win 2's ed oY veal cue eg na 6 semester hours 
lish Literature, or History* or Economics or 

Mology and Philosophy... ......5... 0.08. 04).: 6 semester hours 
ME ign sy de Not less than 6 nor more than 15 semester hours 


JuNiIor YEAR 


ME ICAETIE Ue ity . enia)ti cia Viele iais's Searle Walesa « 1 semester hour 
Bas seine Gnas ote ds not more than 34 semester hours 
10uld include any course requirements not 

ready completed; and at least 12 hours of 

enced (C and D) courses. 


SENIOR YEAR 


RG BC LGTY ec oys05 3x Satis balm dele tae oh ale + 1 semester hour 


10uld include 6 hours in D courses and enough 
lvanced (C and D) courses to complete the 
aduation requirement of “36 hours of C and D 
ork, of which 9 must be D.” 


; 


Must be taken in Freshman year by the women, and in Freshman or Soph- 
‘e year by the men, unless the equivalent is offered. 

One hour required of those taking Military Training. 

‘Must continue language begun in Freshman year unless two years of some 
language are accepted for entrance, in which case the requirements may be 
by 6 hours of that language and 6 hours of the other foreign language. 
‘Must be taken in Freshman or Sophomore year, unless 3 units of History 
been accepted for entrance. 

‘Students offering three units of accepted Mathematics or laboratory science 
be excused from further work in one of these subjects, but not in both. 
‘Unless Mathematics or science requirement was met in Freshman year. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
DESIGNATION OF COURSES 


The letter preceding the number in the designation of a ec 
indicates in general its grade. Elementary courses, designate 
A (as English Al) are given in Freshman or Sophomore yea 
courses are either those which follow the A courses of earlier } 
or the more advanced beginning courses; C and D courses are 
vanced courses given to Juniors and Seniors, D courses being 
more difficult. The natural sequence of courses is from A to 
to C, and C to D, and a student may not enter a C or D cc 
without previous work in the same line. 


To pass from an A course to a C course or from a B cour: 
a D course requires the written consent of the teacher. 

Seniors may elect an A course only by permission of the Cl 
fication Committee, and with a discount of hours. 

The letter W before course numbers indicates a modificatio 
the course in hours or content to meet war conditions. 

Any course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less than 

The Roman numeral immediately preceding the teacher’s r 
shows the period of recitation, as follows: 


7:30 8 :30 9 :30 1 


ME VA ee gel accent Gay Gy cfr I III V i 

A tied Ber ithe PUN RR came A Man Cah Rent grap Ts 1 II IV VI \ 
1:30 CA |, 3:30 

IVE VU GPE a A aioe Sead nee oa IX XI XIII 

NAA Bes Pah ee We ane Aegis el aia CN ange aN ( xX AI] | MEY 


When the letter A is found in place of the Roman numeral, 
course is offered at hours to be arranged with the teacher. W 
the numeral is preceded by a letter or letters, the class meets 
on the day designated. 


The work of the college is organized upon the semester b 


but in the year 1918-1919, on account of war conditions, some cow 
are arranged on the quarter plan. 
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ART 


All lessons are two hours each, receiving with the required prac- 
2 one hour of credit. 


The following description of courses is suggestive only, as the 


irk varies slightly from year to year, as the needs of the individual 
sses demand. 


All courses except Art Cll, C12 and C13 are given by Assistant 
lofessor Jenkins, the head of the Department. 


Courses in Graphics, Machine Drawing, Descriptive Geometry, and 
|rspectitve are described under the Department of Engineering. 


Ala, Alb. Drawinc From Cast AND OBJECT. 
Freshman and Sophomore years. 1 hour each. 
A2a, A2b. PAINTING IN WATER Cotors. Color problems 


| hues, tints, intensities and values; still life; introduction 
‘landscapes and flowers from nature. 


Freshman and Sophomore years. 1 hour each. 


B3a, B3b. Drawinc From Cast. Full length figure and 
»plied perspective. 


Freshman and Sophomore years. 1 hour each. 


B4a, B4b. LANDSCAPE AND FLOWERS IN WATER COLOR 
ND PASTEL. 


Sophomore and Junior years. 1 hour each. 
BS5a, B5b. ELEMENTARY DESIGN. 
Sophomore year. 1 hour each. 

B6. SKETCH CLAss. 


‘Ail years. Both semesters. O hours. Fee $1.00. 


B9a, B9b. Art ApprREcIATION. ‘The terminology and 


‘chnique of all lines of art are discussed. A critical study 
f interior decorating. 


Sophomore and Junior years. 1 hour each. 
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Cll. History oF Art. Outline study of Greek art. . 
attempt is made to trace the historic development of | 
various forms of Greek art through its chief periods. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


Professor Spalding. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


C12. History oF Art. Outline study of Gothic a 
renaissance architecture, sculpture and painting. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 

Professor Spalding. 


(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


C13. Huisrory oF Art. Principles of classical transiti 
and Gothic architecture. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. VII. 
Professor Spalding. 


Cl5a, Cl5b. Anatomy oF Heap AND Fut LENG’ 
Figure. Drawing from life in charcoal. 
Junior and Senior years. 1 hour each. 


Cl6a, Cl6b. Paintrnc rn Ot Cotors. 


Junior and Senior years. 1 or 2 hours each. 


Di7a, D17b. Portrait PAINnrTING. 
Junior and Senior years. 1 or 2 hours each. 
Model fee, $2.00 per hour per semester. 


D18a, D18b. Lanpscapr In OILs. 


Junior and Senior years. 1 hour each. 


D19a, D19b. Teacuinc of Art. A practice course { 
prospective teachers, including a study of planning work 
the studio and actual practice teaching under supervision. 

Junior and Senior years. 2 hours each. 


D20a, D20b. Apvancep Desicn. 


Junior and Senior years. 1 hour each. 
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ASTRONOMY 


sla, Blb. GENERAL AsTRONOMy. A general course of 
sures and recitations in descriptive astronomy with regu- 
jevenings at the observatory, and simple observations sys- 
satically recorded in notebooks. 

his course is designed for students who have had only elementary 
ses in physics, chemistry and trigonometry. Class room, two 
‘rs a week; lecture and observatory amounting to one exercise 
eek. 

inior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours. VII. 
rofessor Brackett. 

n 1918-1919 Bla and Blb are given the first and second quarters. 
| work of the third quarter is designated as Clb.) 


VB16. Map READING AND NAVIGATION. 

ll years, first quarter. 4 hours. Class room, V; laboratory, T 
Th, 1:30-4:30. 

rofessor Brackett. 

Xeceives 22/3 semester hour credits.) 


17a, B17b. NAvicaATion AND Nauvicar ASTRONOMY. 
»\phomore, Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. V. 
tofessor Brackett. 

n 1918-1919 B17a and B17b given one quarter each, receiving 2 
lester hour credits.) 


3. DrscripTivE Astronomy. A study of the essential 
its and principles of astronomy with lectures and readings 
the history of its development as a science and discussion 
theories of cosmogony and evolution. Systematic obser- 
ion of certain objects with the equatorial. 


his course is designed for students who have a working knowl- 
P of analytic geometry and calculus and of the more important 
‘ciples in physical science; or it may be taken as an advanced 
ise by those who have had Astronomy Bl. Some preparation in 
-hand and mechanical drawing also is very desirable. 

inior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 

rofessor Brackett. 

Not given in 1918-1919.) 
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D4. THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. Spl 
ical co-ordinates ; least squares; determination of time, I 
tude and longitude with sextant and theodolite; reg 
observation work with equatorial and transit. 

Prerequisites: Astronomy B1 or C3. 

This course may be taken in conjunction with Astronomy B1t 
students who have had sufficient preparation in mathematics 
drawing. Ordinarily alternates with Astronomy D6. 

Class room, one hour a week; lecture and observatory amoun 
to two exercises a week. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


Professor Brackett. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


D6. AstRopHysics. A review of the principles 
spectrum analysis, and the results obtained in physical ; 
chemical laboratories ; a study of astronomical spectrosce 
of forms of spectrographs and spectroheliographs, and 
recent advances in the subject; observatory work with 
horizontal solar telescope and spectrograph. 

This course may be taken in conjunction with Astronomy Blb 
students who have sufficient preparation in physical science. C 
room, one hour a week; lecture and observatory amounting to 
exercises a week. Prerequisites: Astronomy Bl. Ordinarily al 
nates with Astronomy D4. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 
Professor Brackett. 

Laboratory fee $5.00. 

(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
GENERAL BIBLE STUDY 


Though courses B3, B4, C5, and C6 are complete in themsel' 
no hours or credits are accepted for graduation unless at least 
courses are completed. 
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\la, Alb. ConTEN’TS OF THE BrBLE. The purpose is 
make the student acquainted with the contents of the 
glish Bible. The material, style and purpose of the 
‘ious facts will be discussed. 

resman year, both semesters. 1 hour each. W, IX. 

‘rofessor Colcord. 


33. THE PRESERVATION AND TRANSMISSION OF THE OLD 
STAMENT. A general study of the manuscripts, versions, 
il other authorities, together with the history of biblical 
nslations. 

ophomore year, first semester. 1 hour. 

[r. Marriott. 

Not given in 1918-1919.) 


34. THE PRESERVATION AND TRANSMISSION OF THE NEW 
STAMENT. A general study of the manuscripts, versions, 
1 other authorities, together with the history of Biblical 
‘nslations. 

ophomore year, second semester. 1 hour. 

‘rofessor Norton. 

Not given in 1918-1919.) 


2). Op TrEsTAMENT INTRODUCTION. Historical and 
erary Study of the Old Testament. Lectures, reading 
cted portions of the Old Testament narrative, and the 
ding of a brief volume of Old Testament Introduction. 
mior year, first semester. 1 hour. 

rofessor Parker. 

Not given in 1918-1919.) 


6. NEw TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION. An introduction 
the historical study of the New Testament writings, pur- 
‘ing to give briefly the theories of origin of the various 
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books and of the formation of the collection called ‘ 
New Testament.” 


Junior year, second semester. 1 hour. 
Mr. Marriott. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


C7 and C8. THE TEacHincs oF Jesus. The source 
our knowledge of the life of Jesus, the critical prob 
involved in a study of these sources, and a systematic s 
of the life and teachings of Jesus in the light of His 
day and ours. Lectures and text-book. 


Open to Seniors, and to Juniors with permission of instrt 
Both semesters. 1 hour. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


B9, PoETRY OF THE BIBLE. 
Sophomore and Junior years, first semester. 1 hour. M, I. 
Professor Stearns. 


B10. HeEsrew LITERATURE. 
Sophomore and Junior years, second semester. 1 hour. M, ] 
Professor Stearns. 


BIBLICAL HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


B21. ANcIENT ORIENTAL History AND LITERAT 
The beginnings of the earliest civilization, and its dev: 
ment in the lands of the Biblical environment, inclu 
Babylonia, Assyria and Egypt. A background for a ( 
prehensive study of Biblical History and Literature. 


Sophomore year, first semester. 3 hours. III. 
Professor Stearns. 


B22. ANCIENT ORIENTAL History AND LjTERAT 
A continuation of B21, dealing with Persia and Palestir 


Sophomore year, second semester. 3 hours. III. 
Professor Stearns. 
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23. Hesrew History anp Literature. From early 
ltic times: in history, to the capture of Jerusalem by 
is; in literature, to the completion of the Old Testament 
on. 

nior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


‘ofessor Stearns. 
fot given in 1918-1919.) 


24. Eariy CuristiAN History AND LITERATURE. The 
‘lopment during the first four centuries. 
nior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


ofessor Stearns. 
‘ot given in 1918-1919.) 


28. Curist1An Missions. History of efforts to extend 
snowledge of Biblical literature, with special attention to 
ern missionary movements. 


uior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 
ofessor Stearns. 


25. History oF Reticions. Development of the great 
ious systems of the world, with such ethical analysis as 
be necessary for comparisons with Biblical values. ‘The 
et is to widen historical information, and to emphasize 
dlace the Bible holds in religion. 

ior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


ofessor Stearns. 
ot given in 1918-1919.) 


6. History of Curistranrty. The historical devel- 
ent of Christianity into a world religion. Lecture course 
required readings. 

jor and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


ofessor Stearns. 
ot given in 1918-1919.) 
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C31. HEspreEw GramMar. A course for beginners. | 
ercises in reading and writing Hebrew. 

Prerequisite: A B course in either Greek, Latin or German. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. A. 

To be given if elected by a sufficient number. 

Professor Stearns. 


C32. HeEsprEw Reapincs. ‘Translations of represer 
tive selections from Old Testament Literature, to enable 
student to read the Hebrew Bible intelligently. 


Prerequisite: Biblical Literature, C31. 
Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. A. 
Professor Stearns. 


C33. THE PorTry oF THE BisLE. With special stt 
of portions of Isaiah, The Psalms, and Job. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. I. 

Professor Stearns. 


D42. Semitic INstTItTuTIONS AND CuLTURE. Speciali 
studies in Semitic customs, arts, and letters, more or | 
connected with Old Testament history. 

Prerequisite: Biblical Literature, B22 or C23. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


Professor Stearns. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


BIOLOGY 


Al. GENERAL Brotocy. A course introductory to 
study of animal life, comprising field and laboratory wi 
on living organisms, and especially scientific methods 
observing and recording facts. 

Prerequisite to further work in zoology. Class room, two ho 
a week; laboratory, one exercise a week. 

Freshman year, first semester. 3 hours. Class room M, W, V 
laboratory, T, W, or Th, 1:30-4:30. 

Professor Hilton and Assistant. 

Laboratory fee, $5.00. 
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_ GeNERAL Biotocy. An elementary course designed 
uaint the general student with the main ideas of biol- 
irough the study of a series of organisms and through 
2d practical studies of the phenomena on which bio- 
| principles are based, such as those of evolution, 
ition, life processes, etc. 


course is largely a continuation of Al and intended primarily 
yse who desire a glimpse into the general field of Biology. 
intending to take up Botany are advised to enter directly 
' B21. Laboratory and field work, one period a week; lecture 
riods a week. 


hman year, second semester. 3 hours. Class room, M, W, 
iboratory, T, W or Th, 1:30-4:30. 

stant Professor Munz and Assistants. 

ratory fee, $5.00. 


BacTERIoLocy. A general course dealing with the 
of bacteria in nature, their classification and methods 
dy ; the use of culture media, stains, etc.; general milk 
rater analysis; and a consideration of representative 
kK 


laboratory periods and one lecture a week. 

2quisite: Biology A2. 

omore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. A. 
stant Professor Munz. 

ratory fee, $5.00. 

: aby a 
_ BacrertoLocy. A continuation of Biology C5. 
2quisite: Biology C5. 

sr and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. A. 
itant Professor Munz. 
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C7. Brotocica, Literature. A study of recent 
vances in the whole field of Biology. An intensive stud 
selected books, papers and monographs form the mate; 
for this course. General reviews and class discussions. 


Prerequisite: A year of biological work. 
Sophomore and Junior years, first semester. 1 to 3 hours. I 
Professor Hilton. 


D8. Bionomics. Modern biological problems. ' 
course includes an outline of the progress of though 
various departments of Biology and a study of the im 
tant modern problems in the whole field. Lectures, « 
discussions and individual reports. 


Prerequisite: At least a year of biological work. 


Junior and Senior years, or Sophomore year for those who 
had C7, second semester. 3 hours. I. 


Professor Hilton. 


BOTANY 


B21. GENERAL Botany. A _ general course cove 
briefly in two semesters the fundamental facts and pri 
ples of plant life, with a careful study of form, struct 
and reproduction of representatives from the princ 
groups. Emphasis is placed on the evolutionary tenden 
exhibited. | 


A necessary introductory course for advanced work in bot 
Both laboratory and field work. Laboratory, one exercise a W 
lectures, two hours a week. | 

Freshman and Sophomore years, first semester. 3 hours. Ww 
I; laboratory, T, W, 1:30-4:30. 

Assistant Professor Munz and Assistant. 

Laboratory fee, $3.50 : 
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GENERAL Botany. A continuation of B21, deal- 
timarily with the vascular plants. 

quisite: Botany B21 or equivalent. 

an and Sophomore years, second semester. 3 hours. W, 
laboratory, T or W, 1:30-4:30. 

stant Professor Munz and Assistant. 

ratory fee, $3.50 


Prant Histotocy. A study of the structure and 
iology of plant tissues and organs, emphasis being 
{on the relation of structure to function, and on the 
ication produced by phylogenetic and ecological fac- 
Some attention is given to methods in microtechnique. 
‘laboratory periods and one lecture a week. 
equisite: Botany B22. Alternates with Botany C25. 
or and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. A. 
stant Professor Munz. 
ratory fee, $7.00 


}. Prant Puysionocy. A study of the behavior and 
rocesses of plants, their nutrition, growth, reproduc- 

ac. 

ass house and well equipped laboratory are available for this 
Laboratory, two periods a week; lecture, one hour a week. 

equisite: Botany B22. Alternates with Botany C26. 

or and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. A. 

stant Professor Munz. 

ratory fee, $7.00. 

9. CoMPARATIVE MorpHotocy. A course in compara- 

and developmental studies of Bryophytes, Pterido- 

s, and Spermatophytes. Emphasis is placed on repro- 

mn and evolution. 

laboratory periods and one lecture a week. 

equisite: Botany B22. Alternates with Botany C24. 

or and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 

stant Professor Munz. 

ratory fee, $5.00. 

t given in 1918-1919.) 
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C26. Taxonomy. A study of the classification anc 
tification of the local seed plants and ferns with some 
ence to their ecology. Herbarium methods are als 
sidered. Both laboratory and field work. 


Two laboratory periods and one lecture a week. 
Prerequisite: Botany B22. Alternates with Botany C23. 
Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 
Assistant Professor Munz. 

Laboratory fee, $5.00. 

(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


D29. Mycotocy anp Plan? PatHontocy. A syste 
study of the great group of fungi, with special empha 
those forms causing plant diseases, on methods of c 
and of study in the laboratory. : 


An extensive herbarium of fungi available for referee 
portant for those intending to enter agricultural work. Labc 
and field work, two periods a week; lecture, one hour a week. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 

Assistant Professor Munz. 

Laboratory fee, $5.00. 

(Not given in 1918-1919.) | 

D30. PLANT PROPAGATION AND BREEDING. The 
ments and principles of the propagation of plants 
improvement of plant varieties. Practice in the ca 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, and potted plants; in grafting 
budding ; in hybridizing and in selection. 


A glass house, lath house and special laboratory equipme:| 
available. Designed for those interested in nursery work, lanc 
gardening, etc. 

Two laboratory periods and one lecture a week. 

Prerequisite: Botany B22. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 

Assistant Professor Munz. 

Laboratory fee, $10.00. 

(Not given in 1918-1919.) 
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31, D32. INVESTIGATION AND RESEARCH. Minor in- 
Stigations in the various fields of Botany. A course for 
e only who have had sufficient botanical training to war- 
it the undertaking of some original investigation. Work 
vidual. Permission of instructor necessary. A require- 
at for those majoring in Botany. 

unior and Senior years, both semesters. 1 to 3 hours each. A. 


ssistant Professor Munz. 
Laboratory fee, $2.00 for each hour of credit. 


CHEMISTRY 


Students who wish to major in Chemistry should be prepared to 
et the following requirements: 

|. A knowledge of elementary Physics, equivalent to Physics Al. 
? Sufficient acquaintance with French and German to enable the 
ident to follow with tolerable ease the literature of the subject. 

3. Mathematics, including the elements of the Calculus. 

|. Twenty-one or more hours of C and D courses in Chemistry, 
: precise nature and number to be determined in individual cases. 
3. In some cases a special examination covering the general field 
Chemistry. 

\ breakage deposit of $5.00 is required of all students taking 
oratory courses. At the conclusion of the work the deposit, less 
‘takage, is returned. 


Al. THe ELeMENts oF CHEmistrY. An introductory 
urse covering the general field, and intended for those 
10 have no previous knowledge of the subject. 


credit for this course is given towards graduation only upon the 
mpletion of Chemistry A2 or A3 or B9. Class room, three hours 
veek ; laboratory, two exercises a week. 

‘reshman year, first semester. 5 hours. I, II; laboratory, M, T, 
Th, 1:30-4:30. 

?rofessor Lyman and Assistant. 

waboratory fee, $10.00. 
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A2. THE ELEMEN’S oF CHEMIstTRY. A continuatior 
Chemistry Al. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry Al. 
Classroom, three hours a week ; laboratory, two periods a wee 
Freshman year, second semester. 5 hours. I; laboratory, T, 
Th, F, 1:30-4:30. | 
Professor Lyman and Assistant. : 
Laboratory fee, $10.00. : 


A3. CHEMISTRY OF METALS. cay | 
Prerequisite: Chemistry Al, or one year of high school chemis 
Must be accompanied by Chemistry B5, or B3la, or both. 
Freshman year, first semester. 3 hours. III. 
Mr. Woodford. | 
| 
B4. CHEMistTRY oF Non-METALS. | 
Prerequisite: Chemistry A3. Must be accompanied by Chi 
istry B6, or B31b, or both. 
Freshman year, second semester. 3 hours. bab B | 
Mr. Woodford. 


B3la, B31b.  INorcanic PREPARATIONS. Preparation 
some of the simpler inorganic compounds, which illustr) 
the matter brought out in the class room in the cour 
listed above. 

Intended primarily for those who are taking Chemistry A3 and | 

Freshman year, both semesters. 1 hour. M or T, 1:30-4:30 | 

Professor Lyman and Mr. Woodford. 

Laboratory fee, $5.00 each semester. 

(In 1918-1919 given only in second semester. ) 


B5.° QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. Analysis for metals ai 
positive ions. Intended to accompany Chemistry A3. 

Laboratory periods twice a week, from which time may be tak: 
for one class meeting a week. 

Freshman year, first semester. 1 or 2 hours. Laboratory (fcr 


periods, from which two are to be chosen), M, T, Th, F, 1:30-4:1 
Mr. Woodford. 


Laboratory fee, $10.00. 
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QUALITATIVE ANALysIs. Inorganic Analysis with 


accompany Chemistry B4. 

@boratory periods twice a week, from which one hour may be 
‘en for class meeting. 

f eshman and Sophomore years, second semester. 1 or 2 hours. 


ftofessor Lyman and Mr. Woodford. 
aboratory fee, $10.00. 
Not given in 1918-1919.) 


B7. QUANTITATIVE ANALysIS. Theory and practice of 
antitative methods, chiefly gravimetric, including prob- 
as of stoichiometry. Intended to give the student a 
dwledge of the fundamental methods of work. 


*rerequisite: Qualitative Analysis. Occasional lectures; labora- 
y, three exercises a week. 

sophomore, Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. A. 
Aiss Haury. 

aboratory fee, $12.00. 


B8. QuantiTatTivE ANALyYsIs. Theory and practice of 
antitative methods, chiefly volumetric. 


»rerequisite: Chemistry B7. 

sophomore, Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. A. 
Aiss Haury. 

aaboratory fee, $12.00. 


B9. AtipHatic CompounDs. (Organic.) 


Prerequisite: Chemistry Al or A3 and B5. Classroom, two hours 
veek; laboratory, one exercise a week. . 
sophomore and Junior years, either semester. 3 hours. First 
aester, class, M, W, VII; second semester, class, T, Th, II; lab- 
tory, A. 

?rofessor Lyman. 

aboratory fee, $6.00. 
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C10. UNsatuRATED AND AROMATIC CoMPOUNDS. 


Prerequisite: Chemistry B9. : 
Classroom, two hours a week; laboratory, one exercise a wee 
Sophomore and Junior years, second semester. 3 hours. (C) 

M, W, VII; laboratory, A, : 
Professor Lyman. | 
Laboratory fee, $6.00. 


Cl4a, C14b. Som, Science, 


Prerequisite: Chemistry B5. 

Sophomore and Junior years, both semesters. 3 hours. Cl 
M, W, VII; laboratory, A. 

Mr. Woodford. 

Laboratory fee, $5.00 each semester. 


: 
C14a, Cl4b. Som, Science. : 


(In 1918-1919, C15a given as a two-hour laboratory course for | 
first or second quarter, receiving one and one-third semester hx 
credits; C15b given for two quarters, receiving four semester hc 
credits.) Classroom, two hours a week; laboratory, one perioc 
week, 


Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 
Mr. Woodford. 
Laboratory fee, $7.50 each semester. 


Cl6a, Cl6b. Foop Cuemistry. A technical study of t 
composition, sources and comparative value of foodstufi 
Must be preceded or accompanied by Chemistry B9 and Cl 


Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 2 hours. IX, 
Miss Haury and Mr. Billings. 


Ci7a, C17b. Foop Anatysis. A laboratory course. 


Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 1 hour.’ A. 
Miss Haury. 
Laboratory fee, $7.50 each semester. 
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11. ADvANCED QUANTITATIVE ANALysis. A continua- 
and further development of Chemistry B7 and B8. This 
y take the form of rock analysis, agricultural analysis 
jils, etc.) or some other practice in standard quantitative 


aboratory, three exercises a week. 

ior and Senior years, first or second semester. 3 hours. A. 
tofessor Lyman. 

aboratory fee, $12.00. 

| 


912. ADVANCED QUANTITATIVE ANALysIS. This may 
‘e the form of special agricultural analysis (fertilizers, in- 
ticides, fungicides, etc.); or of gas analysis, including 
1eral technical processes and the determination of the den- 
les of gases. 


'rerequisites: Chemistry B7 and B8. Laboratory, three exer- 
's a week. 


unior and Senior years, first or second semester. 3 hours. 
’rofessor Lyman. 
aboratory fee, $12.00. 


D13. ApvANCED ORGANIC CHEMiIsTRY. Intended to sup- 
ment Chemistry B9 and C10 so that the student may be 
ter fitted for university work. A study of certain typical 
ictions, with the preparation of compounds illustrating the 
anges studied. 


*rerequisites: Chemistry B9 and C10. Lectures, one hour a 
ek; laboratory, two exercises a week. 


‘unior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 
-rofessor Lyman. 
4aboratory fee, $12.00. 
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D20. ELEeMENTs of PHysronocica, CHEMISTRY. | 
preparation and study of certain organic substances, e| 
cially of those which have to do with physiological chemis 
Intended to prepare the student for work in physiolog 
chemistry but not to take the place of the courses giver 
medical school in that subject. | 


i 


Prerequisites: Chemistry B9 and (C10. Lectures, one hot 
week ; laboratory, two exercises a week. | 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 

Professor Lyman. 


Laboratory fee, $10.00. : 


D19a, D19b. Puysica, CuHEmistry. A survey of | 
whole subject is given, including the relation of mass to) 
ume, phase relations, thermochemistry and thermodynam| 
chemistry of solutions and the dissociation hypothesis, e| 
tro-chemistry and optical chemistry. The laboratory wi 
consists of the study of physico-chemical methods as rela: 
to the subject matter of the lectures. | 


Class room, two hours a week; laboratory, one exercise a wi! 
Physics Al and Analytical Geometry and Calculus must precede} 
accompany this course. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors who have passed satisfactorily Chi 
istry B7 and B8. 3 hours each. A. 

Miss Haury. 

Laboratory fee, $8.00. 


D23-D24. ApvANcEeD LABORATORY INVESTIGATION A! 
RESEARCH. i 


{ 
This course is open to a limited number of students who pres, 


the written certification of the instructor in charge as to adequa: 
ness of preparation and experience. 1 to 3 hours each, to be agri: 
upon at time of registration. 
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(a) Orcantc. The work for 1917-1918 was the prepa- 
fon of esters of paranitrobenzyl alcohol. Also, a study 


a 
ic 
= 


i, semesters. 
Professor Lyman. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


b) Puysico-CuEmicat. The work during the year 
|17-1918 took the form of electro-chemistry. Certain oxi- 
ition cells are to be studied. Considerable experience in 
)oratory manipulation will be acquired. 

Both semesters. 
Assistant Professor Bartlett. 
(Not given in 1918-1919. ) 


(c) Mrngratocican. The collection and identification 
: local minerals, together with at least one quantitative 
‘emical analysis. 

Second semester. 

Mr. Woodford. 

‘Not given in 1918-1919.) 


8a, D18b. CHEMiIsTRY CoNFERENCE. Designed primarily 
‘establish in the minds of those students who wish to be 
achers the fundamental principles and the details of chem- 
wl theory which are generally taught in the first two years 
: college Chemistry. This may be supplemented by 
vanced work along special lines in accordance with the 
(ticular desires of the class. 


Senior year, both semesters. 1 hour each. A. 
Professor Lyman. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
(See History.) 
ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


In 1918-1919 courses B3, C4, C5, C6, C8, C25, C28, D26, D27 
D30 are given for one quarter each, receiving 2 semester © 
credits each. 


Bla, Blb. Inrtropuction to Economics. An 
mentary course which covers the entire field. Condu 
for those desiring a general knowledge of the subjec 
lays the foundation for specialization in the departmen 

Sophomore and Junior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. ] 

Professor Sumner and Assistant Professor Burgess. 

(In 1918-1919 WBla, receiving 114 semester hour credits, ma’ 
substituted for Bla.) 


B3. PRINcIPLES oF Economics. A rapid survey of 
field covered in Economics B1, intended to meet the ne 
of mature students, particularly those specializing in ot 
fields. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. VI. 
Professor Sumner. 


B3la, B31lb. Accountrne. 


Sophomore and Junior years, both semesters. VII. . 
Assistant Professor Thomson. 


C32a, C32b. Apvancep AccounrTING. 


Junior and Senior years. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


C4. Money anp Banxinc. The history and theory 
money and banking, especially in their bearing on the pr: 
tical problems of today. 

Prerequisite: Economics Bl. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. III. 
Professor Sumner. 
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inior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. III. 
rofessor Sumner. 


©. Pusiic Finance. A study of taxation and other 
ethods of meeting governmental expenditures in the light 
both theory and practice. The budget, local and national 
‘ation and public debts are among the subjects taken up. 


Janior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. III. 


Professor Sumner. 


| 


C8. ProsuEMs oF Lazor. The factory system, modern 
ganization of labor, woman and child labor, labor legis- 
ion, workingmen’s insurance, and other appropriate 
oblems. 


Prerequisites: Economics B1 or B3. 
lunior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. IT. 
?rofessor Sumner. 


C9. CorPoRATION FINANCE. An examination of the 
rms, methods of promotion, financing and legal status of 
tporations. 


Prerequisites: Economics BI. 
lunior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


Professor Sumner. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


D7. Trust PropteMs. A study of the growth of mod- 
‘n methods of large scale production and distribution. The 
nefits and dangers of monopolies and of trusts. Pools, 
ists, and other forms of combination considered, together 
‘th plans for their regulation. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 

Assistant Professor Burgess. 


(Not given in 1918-1919.) 
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D10. TRANsporTation. A study of the principal p 
lems involved in securing and regulating the land and w 


transportation of the United States. Normally  foll! 
Economics D7. ; 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 
Assistant Professor Burgess. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


Dila, D11b. Corporations. | 


Junior and Senior years, second and third quarters, 2 seme 
hours each. XII. 


Assistant Professor Burgess. 


Di2. Socra, PsycHorocy. 

(See Psychology D12.) 

Junior and Senior years, second semester, 3 hours. 
Professor Ewer. | 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


D19a, D19b. Appriep Sociorocy. The work consi 
of first-hand study of local industrial and social probler 
together with the reading and discussion of the latest lit 
ature treating of these subjects. | 


Senior year, both semesters. 1 hour each. 


Professor Sumner. 
(Not given in 1918-1919. ) 


Bl6a, B16b. Rep Cross History anp MANAGEMENT, | 
study of the development of the Red Cross, and the histo 


of its relief work in the various countries both in war ai 
| 
peace. 


Sophomore and Junior years, both semesters. 1 hour each. VI. 
Assistant Professor Berry. eI 
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B2la, B21b. Exements oF Sociotocy. The develop- 
é t of society, its functions, institutions and forces. Illus- 
ations are drawn from primitive society as well as from 
| |America of today. 


| Sophomore and Junior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. VI. 


P ofessor Sumner. 
‘(Un 1918-1919, second and third quarters. 2 semester hours each.) 


25. Poor RELIEF. An examination of the causes of 
imperism and their remedy, the obligation of society and 
‘e methods of relief. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. II. 
Professor Sumner. 


C28. Crry ProprEms. The chief social and economic 
‘oblems incident to modern city life. In addition to the 
‘neral class work, each student is required to select some 
oblem for special investigation. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. II. 
Professor Sumner. 


C29. Sraristics. An introductory study of the collec- 
bn of data, their arrangement and their use. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


D26. CriminoLtocy. A study of crime from the social 
pint of view, including its cause and the treatment of the 
dminal. Normally follows Economics C25. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. II. 
Professor Neely. 


'D27. Turorres or Socrat Revorm. From Plato’s Re- 
jtblic to Modern Socialism. The principal schemes, Utopian 
ad scientific, for the radical change of social organizations. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. IV. 
Professor Sumner. 
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D30. Immicration. A study of the causes and ef 
of immigration. Special emphasis is given to the pre: 
day American issues. | 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. IV. 

Professor Sumner. | 


ENGINEERING 


The College does not give at present a full technical cours 
engineering ; but for students who contemplate engineering work 
wish also the foundation and culture of college training a cours 
studies has been arranged. Graduates who have followed this co 
complete their work for a degree in the standard schools of «¢ 
neering and technology in two years. 


In 1918-1919 when the course number is preceded on the rec 
by W (as WA1) there is a departure from the normal numbe 
hours. 


Ala, Alb. Grapuics. A course in lettering and lir 
drawing, including the use and care of the instrume 
practice in lining and accurate constructions, geometr 
problems and construction of geometrical curves. 

Freshman year, both semesters, 2 hours each. Laboratory, T 
1 :30-4 :30. 

Assistant Professor Belcher. 


’ 


In case a student offers for credit other work in Graphics inst 
of Engineering Al, the certificate of former work must be acct 
panied by the plates drawn and the instructor will judge whet 
the character and amount of work done are satisfactory. This r 
in every case include evidence of ability in lettering. 


B3a, B3b. Grapuics. An introductory course in ortl 
graphic and isometric projections, shade lines and shador 
Prerequisite: Engineering Al. 


Sophomore year, two exercises a week, both semesters. 2 ho 
each. Laboratory, Th, F, 1:30-4:30, 


Assistant Professor Belcher. 
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Blla, Bllb. Surveyinc. Class room work; field work 
ith compass, transit, level and sextant; platting and com- 
ilation from field notes; topographical surveying and map 
k (Gillespie; Johnson). 

ternates with Engineering C15 and C16. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
itics B7 and Engineering Al. 

Sophomore year, both semesters. 3 hours. A. 

issistant Professor Belcher. 


v15. DrscriptivE GEoMeEtRY. Study and practice in the 
ents of projection and perspective ; intersections of sur- 
ces and solids. 

liternates with Engineering Blla. Prerequisite: Engineering Al. 
Sophomore year, first semester. 3 hours. 


Assistant Professor Belcher. 
Not given in 1918-1919.) 


C16. PERSPECTIVE. Principles of shades and shadows, 
perspective and the perspective of shadows; much prac- 
e in perspective drawing. 

\lternates with Engineering B1lb. Prerequisite: Mathematics C15. 
sophomore year, second semester. 3 hours. 


\ssistant Professor Belcher. 
Not given in 1918-1919.) 


D1i3 and D14. Appriep Mrecuanics. A study of the 
neiples of mechanics of rigid bodies with many problems 
ected with reference to the needs of engineering students. 
ie calculus and graphical methods are freely used. ‘The 
irse includes problems in statics, on reactions, stresses in 
limes, center of gravity, moments of inertia, and problems 
kinematics and dynamics, including rectilinear and curvi- 
ear motion, harmonic motion, momentum and angular 
mentum, work power and kinetic energy. 

unior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours. 


issistant Professor Belcher. 
Not given in 1918-1919.) 
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ENGLISH 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND RHETORIC 

Students who elect English Language as a major are requir! 
offer English C41, D42, and D44; and, from the Department of | 
lish Literature, English A2, or B3. They will ordinarily be exp 
to offer also English B6. The requirements for the major in | 
lish Literature are stated under that Department. Advice a 
other work should be sought from the head of the Depart 
Students will be admitted to C and D courses in this De 
ment who have done satisfactory work in B and C courses i; 
Department of English Literature. 

When the course number is preceded on the records by W 
WA21) the course was taken in 1918-1919 for less than the nc 
number of hours. 


A2la, A21b. Composition. A study of the element 
effective prose composition. Individual conferences 
the instructor. 


Freshman year, both semesters. 2 hours each. V. 
Professor Frampton. 


A22a, A22b. COMPOSITION. 


Prerequisite: English A21 or equivalent. 

Sophomore year, both semesters. 2 hours each. II, IV, V.. 

Assistant Professor Ament and Miss Hitchcock. 

(In 1918-1919 given in the first and second quarters, receivii 
semester hour credits each.) 


A24a, A24b. Composition. Special attention to c 
mercial correspondence. 
Prerequisite: English A21 or equivalent. 


Sophomore year, both semesters. 2 hours each. A. 
Assistant Professor Thomson. 


(In 1918-1919 given in the second and third quarters, recei 
1 1/3 semester hour credits each.) 
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35. ELEMENTARY Pusiic ApprEss. An elementary 
urse designed to acquaint the student with his own needs. 
ajuent practice given in simple reading, declamation and 
tempore speaking. ‘The aim is to make the voice and 
ly responsive to thought and feeling. Individual defi- 
ficies pointed out, and modes of correction prescribed. 


Freshman year, first semester. 3 hours. III. 
Assistant Professor Burgess. 


| A51a, A5lb. ENciisn For FOREIGNERS. 
th semesters. 3 hours each. XI. 
| a Professor Ament and Professor Spalding. 


B23. Composition. Introductory study of the short- 
iry, the essay and literary criticism. Frequent original 
irk. Conferences. 

*rerequisite: B grade or better in English A22 or equivalent. 


sophomore year, first semester, 3 hours. III. 
>rofessor Frampton. 


In 1918-1919 given in the first and third quarters, receiving 2 
ester hour credits each.) 


26. JourNALIsM. A study of the forms and methods 
newspaper writing. Special consideration of reporting, 
news story, the special article, the editorial, newspaper 
le, editing. 

unior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours, III. 

issistant Professor Ament. 


In 1918-1919 given in the second quarter, receiving 2 semester 
r credits.) 


25. Essay. Analytical and constructive study of the 
ay ; frequent original writing to aid the student in forming 
tyle and clarifying his ideas. 

unior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. A. 

‘Ssistant Professor Ament. 


In 1918-1919 given in the third quarter, receiving 2 semester hour 
lits.) 
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D27. Lirerary Criticism. <A study of the practic: 
literary criticism in the nineteenth century for the purpos| 
formulating a thorough critical background for the stud; 
literature. The theories and tenets of the various sch 
are studied and their bearings pointed out. Lectures. ] 
quent practice in critical writing. | 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 2 or 3 hours. A. 
Professor Frampton. 


C28. THE SHort-Story. A study of the form and t 
nic of the short-story. Study of American short-st 
writers. Frequent original work. 


Open to Sophomores who have had English B23. 
Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. III. 
Professor Frampton. 


(In 1918-1919 given in the second quarter, receiving 2 seme 
hour credits.) 


D29. WRITING oF Pays. A course in the technic of 
drama, with especial attention to original work. 


First semester. 3 hours. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


D30. CoMPposITION SEMINAR. Practice of various for 
of creative work for a limited number of advanced studet 


Students must obtain the written consent of the teacher prior 
registration. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 
Professor Frampton. 


(In 1918-1919 given to those entering in January, receivins 
semester hour credits.) 
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331. ARGUMENTATION. A study of the elements of 
mentation, the analysis of propositions and evidence and 
wing of briefs. Practice debates. 

sphomore year, first semester. 3 hours. IV. 

\ssistant Professor Burgess. 

Ta 1918-1919 given in the second and third quarters as B3la and 
receiving 2 semester hour credits each.) 


"> 


32. Puxsiic Appress. A study of the forms of public 

ress. The ends of speech such as clearness, action, and 
lief are taken up to determine selection of material and 
hod of presentation. The aim is to give the student rea- 
nable control of himself before an audience while effec- 
ely presenting clear and convincing thought. Lectures. 
equent speaking before the class. 


rerequisite: English A35. 

‘reshman and Sophomore years, second semester. 3 hours. III. 
\ssistant Professor Burgess. 

‘In 1918-1919 given also in the first quarter, receiving 2 semester 
ir credits.) 


C33. ApvaNcEeD ARGUMENTATION. A study of the prin- 
yles of argumentation, the tests of evidence, briefing and 
e structure of the forensic. Of especial value to those 
dking forward to the law as a profession. 


funior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


Professor Frampton. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


C34. Practica, Pusiic SPEAKING. The extempore 
ethod is used to train in the rapid formulation of thought 
id its attractive and effective presentation. Current topics 
id questions of general interest are assigned in advance as 
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material for the class discussion, but the choice of lang 
is left largely to the moment of speaking. Other topic, 
assigned at the time of speaking. | 


Prerequisite: English B32. 
Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 
(Not given in 1918-1919. ) 


| 


| 
C41. Awncio-Saxon. A study of Anglo-Saxon g1 
mar and the selections in Bright’s “Reader.” : 


Required of students whose major is English. 
Junior and Senior years, first semesters. 3 hours. : IV, 
Professor Frampton. 


D42. Browutr. A study of the text of Beowulf am 
Anglo-Saxon versification. Lectures. 


Required of those whose major is English Language. Prere 
site: English C41. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. IV. 
Professor Frampton. 


D44. Cuaucer. A linguistic and literary study of Ch 
cer. Lectures. Thesis. 


It is desirable, though not necessary, that those who elect | 
course shall have had English C41 and English B6. Given in all 
nate years. Required of those whose major is English Language 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. . 

Professor Frampton. 

(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Students who make English Literature their Major subject < 
required to take from the Department of English Language cours 
C41 and D42, and from the Department of English Literature cours 
B3, C7 or C8, two courses from C9, C10, C19, and D20, and tv 
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tses from D5, D6, D15, and D1l6. They should consult the 
id of the department regarding their choice of courses and other 
irk. The requirements for the major in English Language are given 
ider that department. 


A mittance to A2a and B5a permitted in December and in Jan- 
in 1918-1919, and less than the normal year’s work will be 
cepted for the proportional credit. 


la, Alb. NINETEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH AND AMERI- 
iN LITERATURE. Characteristic literary forms and writers 
| ‘the century. Special attention to those prose productions 
appearing in other departments, as history, oratory, and 
gument. Intensive study of selected masterpieces. 


Freshman year, both semesters. 3 hours each. 
oe Stearns. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


A2a, A2b. Historical SuRVEY oF ENGLISH LITERATURE. | 
in introduction to the study of English literature. The 
‘urse seeks to outline the chief literary tendencies, to 
laracterize the outstanding personalities, to trace the devel- 
oment of the important literary types, to define critical 
irms, and in general to acquaint the beginner with the 
indamentals of literary study and appreciation. The stu- 
ent will be asked to own and read a minimum number of 
omplete masterpieces. 


Recommended to students who have not had a high school course 
1 the history of English literature and who do not plan to major 
| English. 

Freshman year, both semesters. 3 hours each. IV. 

Assistant Professor Ament. 
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B3a, B3b. DEVELOPMENT oF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
careful study of the historical and literary evolution of 
lish literature from its beginning to the middle of 
eighteenth century. Lectures, class discussions, and 
vidual papers. 

A working knowledge of English history is assumed. 

Prerequisite: English Al or equivalent. 


Sophomore year, both semesters. 3 hours. IV. 
Professor Spalding. 


(In 1918-1919 given for two quarters, receiving 2 semester 
credits each. ) 


B4. SHAKESPEARE. A rapid reading course. 
Sophomore year, second semester. 3 hours. IV. 
Professor Spalding. 


(In 1918-1919 given the third quarter, receiving 2 semester 
credits. ) 


B5a, B5b. NineteENTH Century LrreRATURE. Aq 


advanced course than Al and in Freshman year open < 
to those who have had a course in History of Eng 
Literature. 


Sophomore year, both semesters. 3 hours each. no Viale 
Assistant Professor Ament and Professor Stearns, 


B6. Mepreva, Literature. A course in comparat 
literature in translation with special attention to the relati 
between England and the Continent. 


Recommended to those who major in English Language, as pi 
aration for English D44. Open to those who have a knowledge 
English history. 

Sophomore year, first semester. 3 hours. 

Professor Frampton. 

(Not given in 1918-1919.) 
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3a, Bl3b. GREEK LITERATURE AND LIFE. 


same as Greek B13. In exceptional cases this course may be 
stituted for B3 and B4. 

homore and Junior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. VI. 
fessor Norton. 


THE ENcLisH Essay. In the general field of the 
this course seeks to trace the development of prose 
, the appearance of minor prose types, the intellectual 
dencies, and the influence of the essay in thought and 
in other fields. | 


unior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. II. 
issistant Professor Ament. 


In 1918-1919 given in the first quarter, receiving 2 semester hour 
lits. ) 


28. THE EnciisH Novet. This course follows the his- 
ical development of the English novel in technique and 
tent, with constant reference to European influences. An 
smpt is made in the courses in Essay, Novel and modern 
ama to trace the main tendencies from the beginning to 
‘present day. 

unior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. II. 

ssistant Professor Ament. 


In 1918-1919 given in the second quarter, receiving 2 semester 
r credits. ) 


9. ENGLISH PoETRY OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND FIGH- 
NTH CENTURIES; PoETics. Study of the scientific and 
istic structure of English verse. General survey of 
iod. Intensive study of Milton or Pope. 

inior and Senior years, alternate years, first semester. 3 hours. 


rofessor Spalding. 
Not given in 1918-1919.) 
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C10. EnciisH Portrry of Romantic PeEriop. Com 
tive study of contributions of poetry of nature and so 
Special study of Wordsworth, and other selected write 
this period. | 

Junior and Senior years, alternate years, second semest 
hours. 


Professor Spalding. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


C19. Enciiso Porrry oF Victor1IAN AcE. Po 
trend and achievements of the century. Special stuc 
Browning or Tennyson. 

Junior and Senior years, alternate years, first semester. 3 | 


VI. 
Professor Spalding. 


(In 1918-1919 given for two quarters, receiving 4 semester 
eredits. ) 


D20. PrEsENT-Day ENnciisH Portry. Seminar | 
of recent poets most sensibly shaping and expressing 
temporary poetical philosophy and usage. 

Open to students who have taken the equivalent of two cour 
poetry and have the written consent of the instructor. 

Junior and Senior years, alternate years, second semester. 3] 
Atak 

Professor Spalding. 

(In 1918-1919 given in the first quarter, receiving 2 semester 
credits. ) 


D5. SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES AND EARLY TRAGE 
Special attention to Shakespeare’s relations to the drat 
influences of his period. Reading of all comedies. & 
of two selected plays representative of his early materia 
methods. | 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


Professor Spalding. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 
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SHAKESPEARE’S LATER TRAGEDIES AND ROMANCES. 

ical and interpretative study of representative dramas 

each group. Individual theses upon phases of Shakes- 
’s mature genius and dramatic art. 


or and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 
essor Spalding. 
dt given in 1918-1919.) 


| 


1. History oF THE Enciish DRAMA ‘70 1642. A 
r of the development of the English drama from its 
ining to the closing of the theatres by the Puritans, with 
al reference to Shakespeare’s contemporaries. This 
ie, with English D12, offers a continuous survey of the 
ish drama from the generic trope to contemporary plays. 


aplementary to English D5 and D6. 


ior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. XI. 
fessor Frampton. 


't given in 1918-1919.) 


9a, D19b. SEMINAR IN LITERATURE. 


or and Senior years, second and third quarters. 2 semester 
‘redits each. A, 


fessor Spalding. 


ENGLISH DRAMA FROM 1660 To THE PRESENT. A 
uation of English D11. Special attention is paid to 
nental influences. During the second half of the sem- 
the Continental drama will be studied. 


or and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 
stant Professor Ament. 


1918-1919 given in the third quarter, receiving 2 semester hour 


) 
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D15. SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLISH CHRONICLE AND Gs 
AND LATIN PLAys. Consideration of historical material 


its relation to Elizabethan drama. 


Alternates with English D5. 
Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


Professor Spalding. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


D16. SHAKESPEARE’S REPRESENTATIVE DRAMAS. Serr 
course in Shakespearean criticism, editing and stage pre 


tation. 
Alternates with English D6. Prerequisite: English D5 or 
and D6. 
3 hours. 


Senior year, second semester. 


Professor Spalding. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


D17a, D17b. SHAKESPEARE. An intensive study of 


lected plays. 
Junior and Senior years, first and second quarters, 2 sem 


hour credits each. III. 
Professor Spalding. 
D18. SHAKESPEARE SURVEY. Review of plays, drag 


development. 
Junior and Senior years, third quarter, 2 semester hour credits 


Professor Spalding. 


FRENCH 
(See Romance Languages.) 


GEOLOGY 


Bla, Blb. GENERAL GEoLocy. Dynamic and structt 
Classroom, two hours a week; laboratory, or field work, one! 


a week. 
Sophomore and Junior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. C 
I; laboratory, A. 


Mr. Woodford. 
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equisite: Botany and Zoology. 
mor and Senior years; first semester. 3 hours. 
t! Woodford. 
Not given in 1918-1919.) 


| 
| 
| 
1 PALEONTOLOGY. 
a 


MINERALOGY. (See Chemistry C15.) 
14. Soi Anatysis. (See Chemistry C14.) 


GERMAN 


la, Alb. ELEMENTARY CoursE. Intended especially 
Freshmen who offer no modern language. By the con- 
t use of the language in the class room the student is 
ulated from the outset to think in German. ‘Thorough 
in grammar and composition throughout the year ; mem- 
ing of poetic and also prose selections ; reading of a con- 
rable body of simpler stories and poems. 

eshman year, both semesters. 3 hours each. III. 

ofessor Bissell. 


1 1918-1919 given in second and third quarters, receiving 2 
ster hour credits each.) 


2a, A2b. INTERMEDIATE CourRsE. Grammar, composi- 
reading of prose and poetry, memorizing of the latter. 
imarily for those entering with only one unit of recommended 
an. May be required of others who show special need of the 
of drill given. 

sshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 


sociate Professor Churchill. 
ot given in 1918-1919.) 


3a, B3b. Pros— NARRATIVE AND Drama. Reading of 
> advanced short stories or a novel, and a drama. Gram- 
cal analysis, short essays in German on assigned topics, 
reading, discussion of text in German, the student being 
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expected to grow in ability to use the language freely. R 
ing of selected ballads and other poems of Schiller, Lied 
der Glocke, and Maria Stuart. | 


| 
Prerequisite: German Al, or two years of elementary Germ 


Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 3 hours — 
I) SVs | 


Professor Bissell. 


B4a, B4b. GERMAN Composition. Simple prose né 
tive and conversation. Review of fundamentals of grami 
May be required of those deficient in German. 


Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 1 hour each 
Associate Professor Churchill. 


WBS5. Muzitary GERMAN. 


Prerequisite: German Al or equivalent. 
First quarter. 2 semester hour credits. VI. 
Professor Bissell. 


Boa, B6b. GERMAN Composition. Advanced narr: 
prose. 
For students of good standing. 


Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 1 hour each 
Associate Professor Churchill. 


WB7. MuirTary GERMAN. 


Prerequisite: Al or equivalent. 
First quarter. 2/3 semester hour credits. F, XI. 
Professor Bissell. 


C9a, C9b. GERMAN NOVEL oF THE NINETEENTH C 
TURY. Lectures on the development of the German N« 
with readings from works of Haupt, Eichendorff, Frey 
Auerbach, Ludwig, Spielhagen, Keller, Storm, Frensse 


Prerequisite: German B3, or equivalent. 


Sophomore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. 
Professor Bissell. 


(Not given in 1918-1919.) 
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/ 
* C10b. GERMAN COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION. 


ired of those making German their major. Prerequisites: 
n B3, or equivalent, and German B6. 


omore and Junior years, both semesters. 1 hour each. A. 
rofessor Bissell. 


ADVANCED GERMAN Prose. Reading of carefully 
cted addresses by Emperor William, Carl Schurz, von 
like, Bismarck and other men of note, and other selections 
ch offer a rich and varied vocabulary in the general fields 
litical science, history, criticism and philosophy and 
ce. 


erequisite: German B3, or equivalent. 

phomore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. 
sistant Professor Matlock. 

Jot given in 1918-1919.) 


20. ADVANCED GERMAN PROSE. A continuation of 
man C19. 


erequisite: German C19. 

phomore and Junior years, second semester. 3 hours. 
sistant Professor Matlock. 

Yot given in 1918-1919.) 


11. Screntiric German. Based on Hodge’s Course 
Brandt and Day’s Reader. Assignments from the works 
cientific writers. 


tended primarily for those planning to do graduate work leading 
ie degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Prerequisite: German C9, 
quivalent. 

nior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. A. 

ofessor Bissell. 
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D13. Lessinc. Lectures on Lessing’s life, works 
influence. Reading of his principal dramas and portiotr 
Laocoon and other prose works. 

Junior and Senior years, first semesters. 3 hours. VII. 

Professor Bissell. 


(In 1918-1919 given the first quarter, receiving 2 semester 
credits. ) 


D14. Gorrue. Lectures on Goethe’s life, works 
place in literature, relation to Schiller. Reading of F 
Part I, and at least two other works. 

Prerequisite: German D13. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VII. 
Professor Bissell. — 


D15. OvutTLINE CouRSE IN THE History oF GERMAN 
ERATURE AND LANGUAGE TO THE AGE oF LEssiInc. Lect 
supplemented by assigned readings from the great med 
epics. 

Prerequisite: German C9, or equivalent. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


Professor Bissell and Assistant Professor Matlock. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


D16. ConTINUATION oF D15 FRom LESSING To THE DE 


oF GoETHE. Reading of representative works of Les: 
Schiller and Goethe. 
Prerequisite: German D15. 
Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 
Professor Bissell and Assistant Professor Matlock. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


D12. GERMAN ComposITION. Advanced course. 

Required of all who desire the recommendation of the Depart: 
as teachers. Prerequisites: Two years of college German, in 
ing German C10. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 

Professor Bissell. 

(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


| 
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af Mopern Drama. Lectures, assigned readings, 


ior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 
yiessor Bissell. 
given in 1918-1919.) 


Mopvern Fiction. A study of the fiction of the 
enty-five years. Lectures, assigned readings, papers. 


r and Senior years, second semester, 3 hours. 
essor Bissell. 


given in 1918-1919.) 


GREEK 


and B2. ELreMENTARY GREEK. A course designed for 
wishing to begin the study of the language after en- 
‘college. The use of the “First Year of Greek,” by 
. T. Allen, insures a course well worth while, even if 
ibject is carried no further, and also makes it possible 
lose who complete the course with high grade to elect 
; B2 and B3 in their second year. 


hman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 


essor Norton. 


 B2b. GREEK ComPosITIoNn. 


lired of those who make Greek their major. 


hman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 1 hour each. 
essor Norton. 


- given in 1918-1919.) 


Lystas. Selected orations (Morgan), with review 
immar and study of Greek life. 
hman and Sophomore years, first semester. 3 hours. 
essor Norton. 
- given in 1918-1919.) 
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B4. Pato. Apology and Crito with selections 
Phaedo (Kitchel). Homer, Odyssey, three or four b 
grammar. 


Freshman and Sophomore years, second semester. 3 hours. 
Assistant Professor Robbins. 


C5. AESCHYLUS AND SOPHOCLES. Prometheus (H 
and Oedipus the King (White). Translations of other 
edies read in class; study of Haigh’s Greek Theater ; e 

Sophomore year, first semester. 3 hours. 


Assistant Professor Robbins. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


C6. DEMOSTHENES. Oration on the Crown (1 
phreys) ; outline of Greek literature; sight reading. 


Sophomore year, second semester. 3 hours. VIII. 
Professor Norton. 


C7. HELLENISTIC GREEK. One of the Gospels an 
of the Pauline Epistles ; informal lectures on ancient r 
scripts and the elements of textual criticism. 

Alternates with Greek D9. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


Professor Norton. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) © 


D8. Homer. Rapid reading of a number of boo 
the Iliad or Odyssey; the Homeric question. 

Alternates with Greek D10. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. VIII. 

Professor Norton. 


D9. PLato, PHAEDO AND PROTAGORAS. Outline of ( 
Philosophy. 

Alternates with Greek C7. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


Professor Norton. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 
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THUCYDIDES. Books VI anp VII. 


etnates with Greek D8. 
wor and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


ior and Senior years, both semesters. 1 hour each. 
of given in 1918-1919.) 


$a, B13b. GREEK LITERATURE AND LIFE. This course 
en to those who have no knowledge of the Greek lan- 
e. It is intended to give, through lectures and transla- 
, some appreciation of the Greek genius and spirit, and 
‘knowledge of the form and content of Greek literature. 
igh ordinarily a year course, it may, by special arrange- 
with the instructor, be taken for either semester. 


homore and Junior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. VI. 
fessor Norton. 


HISTORY 


se seeking a departmental major are required to take thirty 
of history, including History D30, or such equivalent as the 
(ment may prescribe. 


a, Alb. GENERAL, EUROPEAN History. An introduc- 
outline course in which intensive study of selected 


ds is made. Intended to bring out modern historical 
ods. 


shman year, both semesters. 3 hours each, I. 
ociate Professor Westergaard and Assistant Professor Thom- 
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B2a, B2b. EarLy EuRopEAN History. From the ] 
the Roman Empire in the West to the Congress of 
phalia (476-1648). Lectures and discussions, with ex 
on the use of sources and methods of research. 


Sophomore year, both semesters. 3 hours each. II. 
Associate Professor Westergaard. 


B3. ANcIENT CLaAsstcaL History. A history of 
recent archeological investigation in the general field 
cient history, particularly of Greece. 

Sophomore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


Professor Stearns. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


B4. ANcrENT CrLassicaL History. (Continued. ) 
cial attention is given to Rome. 


Sophomore and Junior years, second semester. 3 hours. 
Professor Stearns. 


(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


B7. Enciisa History to 1783. An introductor: 
vey, in which emphasis is laid upon historical method ' 
use of source problems and systematic theme writing. 

Sophomore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


Associate Professor Westergaard. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


B8. THE British Empire. Its rise and develog 
The rise of modern democracy in England and grow 
British colonial empire; dependencies and_ self-gove 
colonies ; federation and liberalism in the Empire. 

Sophomore and Junior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


Associate Professor Westergaard. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 
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: 
B25a, B25b. CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS. A combined 
ading and lecture course with special reference to present- 
yy world questions, open to all classes. 


Sophomore year, both semesters. 2 hours each. W, F, XI. 
Mr. Marriott. 


1. ANcIENT ORIENTAL History. Babylonia, Assyria, 


pt. 
($ee Biblical History and Literature B21.) 


22. ANCIENT ORIENTAL History. Persia, Palestine. 
ee Biblical History and Literature B22.) 


C13. MopERN EuRopEAN History. From the Congress 

‘Westphalia to the Congress of Vienna (1648-1875). Rise 
the Europe of sovereign states from divine right mon- 

chy to democratic revolution and military despotism. 

Junior year, first semester. 3 hours. VII. 

Associate Professor Westergaard. 


(In 1918-1919 History C13 and D14 are divided into three courses, 
e quarter each and designated as C13, C14, D15.) 


D14. Moprern Evropkan History. From the Congress 
Vienna to the outbreak of the World War (1815-1914). 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VII. 
Associate Professor Westergaard. 


D27a, D27b. AMERICAN History. From the Peace of 
ris (1763) to the present time. Lectures, with oral and 
‘itten exercises, on the Westward movement of the Amer- 
in people, and the development of our social, economic 
d political institutions. 


lunior and Senior years, first and second semesters. 3 hours each. 


Associate Professor Westergaard. 
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D29. Earty AMERICAN CARTOGRAPHY AND EXPLORATI 
Includes a careful study of interesting early maps and 1 
works of travel and exploration to be found in the Ma 
Collection. 


Prerequisite: Two years of college history. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 2 hours. 
Mr. Marriott. 

(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


D30. Pro-SEMinaR In History. 

Required of those seeking a departmental major in History 
open to other advanced students. 

Senior year, first semester. 2 hours. 

Associate Professor Westergaard. 

(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


For classes in American Diplomacy, Colonial Government, C 
stitutional History, History of Religion and History of Educat 
see the Departments of Law, Constitutional History, Biblical 
tory and Literature and Psychology. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


B19. AMERICAN CoLONIAL GOVERNMENT. ‘This cou 
is a study with particular reference to the government a 
administration of the individual American colonies and ¢ 
tlements. The ground covered is that of the French sett 
ments, the Puritan colonies, Virginia, Maryland, and | 
Carolinas, the Middle colonies, the Dutch and Quaker c 
onies, Spanish and French settlements, and the Indians. 


Intended to prepare students for the later courses in Ameri 

Constitutional History and Comparative Constitutional History. 
Sophomore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. II. 
Professor Neely. 


(In 1918-1919 given the first and second quarters, receiving 
semester hour credits each.) 
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: 


a, D9b. Comparative ConstitutionaL History. 
th the English Constitution as a basis, comparison of the 
stitutions of European and American States is made. 
isgives a fair knowledge of present-day governments. 
unior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours. IV. 

rofessor Neely. 

Mila, Dllb. AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL History. In 
s course the principles of constitutional law are taught, 
istitutional questions discussed and constitutional cases 
unined. 

ferequisite: A course in American History. 

ior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 

irst semester, Professor Neely. 

a given in 1918-1919.) 


ITALIAN 


(See Romance Languages.) 


LATIN 
\la, Alb. Euementary Latin. <A course intended 
those desiring to begin the study of the language after 
ering college. Grammar, composition, and readings from 
esar’s Gallic War. 
teshman year, both semesters. 3 hours each. II. 
.ssistant Professor Robbins. 
\2a, A2b. VeERGIL AND CicERo. Selections from the 


neid and the Orations of Cicero. 

‘reshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 
@ 

rofessor Colcord. 

33. CricERo AND Livy. Cicero; (Kelsey) De Senectute 
1 De Amicitia; Livy; (Westcott) Books XXI and XXII, 
ections; written translations, collateral reading, sight 
ding. 

‘reshman year, first semester. 3 hours. VI. 

*rofessor Colcord. 
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B5. Horace. (Bennett) Odes, Epodes, Carmen S; 
lare; Horatian meters; written translations, collateral : 
ing, sight reading. 

Freshman year, second semester. 3 hours. VI. 

Professor Colcord. 


B4a, B4b. Latin Composition. 

Required of all making Latin their major. 

Freshman year, both semesters. 1 hour each. F, IX. 
Professor Colcord. 


C6. Priny. (Westcott) Letters, Tacitus, (Guden 
Agricola and Germania. Collateral readings, histor 
Roman satire. 


Sophomore year, first semester. 3 hours. VIII. 
Professor Colcord. 


C7. Piaurus. Captivi, Trinummus, Terence Adel] 
Andria. Collateral readings, study of early Roman con 
and fragments of early Latin. 


Sophomore year, second semester. 3 hours. VIII. 
Professor Colcord. 


C8a, C8b. Latin Composition. Connected narrativ 


Required of all making Latin their major. Prerequisite: Latir 
Sophomore year, both semesters. 1 hour each. A. 
Professor Colcord. 


D9. Cicero. Letters, Tusculan Disputations. Ror 


satire; Persius, Martial and Juvenal, selections. Histor: 
Roman satire. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. V. 
Professor Colcord. 


D10. Catuttus; Lucretius; Trputtus; Proper 
Ovip; Lucan (Crowell.) Selections. Topics in outline 
Roman literature. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. V. 
Professor Colcord, 
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Dil. Tacitus. Histories and Annals. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours, 
ofessor Colcord. 

(Not given in 1918-1919.) 
| 


Dl2. Verci. Bucolics and Aeneid, Books VII-XII. 
vid. Selections. Christian and Latin Hymns. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 
Professor Colcord. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


14a, D14b. Latin Composition. Original papers. 


quired of those making Latin their major: Prerequisite: 
n C8. 
nior and Senior years, both semesters. 1 hour each. A. 


rofessor Colcord. 


Di5a, D15b. Sprcran Latin. 


Adapted to the needs of the individual student. Required of 
yse seeking a departmental major in Latin. 

Senior year, both semesters. 3 hours each. IV. 

Professor Colcord. 


LAW 


Bla, Blb. ELEMENTARY LAw. ‘This course treats of 
e sources of law, common law, equity. A text book is 
ed, also reported cases, combining the “text book method” 
th the “case system” of teaching law. 

Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. I. 
Professor Neely. 

C3. PLEADING. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. VI. 

Professor Neely. 

D4. EvIDENCE. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VI. 
Professor Neely. 
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C17. American Dipromacy. A study is made in 
course of the history of the foreign relations of the An 
can Colonies under the Continental Congress, and an ex: 
nation of the important treaties of the United States. Es 
lishment, organization and history of the Department 
State. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. IX. 

Professor Neely. 


(In 1918-1919 given first quarter, receiving 2 semester | 
credits. ) 


D18. IntTERNatIONAL Law. In this course a stud: 
made of the principles and rules of law that have f 
adopted for the conduct of international affairs by conseni 
nations. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. IX. 

Professor Neely. 


(In 1918-1919 given second and third quarters, receiving 2 seme 
hour credits each.) 


MATHEMATICS 


The courses in Mathematics designated Al, A2, B3, B4, A5 | 
B7 are intended primarily for Freshmen. Students who enter y 
credit for three and a half or four units of commended work 
Mathematics, including solid geometry and trigonometry, may t 
Mathematics B6, B7 or B13. Mathematics B7 is required of stude 
in Engineering. Students who wish to take further work in Mat 
matics, but who have not sufficient preparation for the B cour: 
may take Mathematics Al and A2, or B3a and B3b, or A4 and. 
according to their preparation and need. Mathematics Adam: 
A5Sb are intended primarily for those who do not expect to ti 
further work in the subject. 


Al. Som Grometry. The geometry of space with o 
ginal exercises and problems. 


Freshman year, second semester. 3 hours. IV. 
Professor Stearns. 
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A2. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Essential principles and 
plications to problems in surveying. 


aes year, first semester. 3 hours. III and IV. Second 
nester. V. 


i Stearns and Associate Professor Russell. 


B3a, B3b. ALGEBRA. Review of fundamental notions and 
erations, quadratic equations, ratio, proportion and varia- 
im, commensurable, incommensurable, and imaginary num- 
, progressions, permutations and combinations, binomial 
rem, series, undetermined coefficients, logarithms, deter- 
nts, theory of equations. 


a, 


a 


freshman year, both semesters. 3 hours each. V. 
ssociate Professor Russell. 


45a, A5b. ELEMENTARY ANALysis. A theoretical and 
torical study of some of the most interesting principles of 
ithematical analysis. 


*reshman year, two divisions, both semesters. 3 hours each. III, V. 
ant Professor Berry and Mr. Wingate. 


| . 

A4. ALGEBRA. A semester course in second year algebra, 
signed for those who have studied algebra only a year. 
'reshman year, two divisions, first semester. 3 hours. IV, V. 
*rofessor Stearns and Mr. Wingate. 


In 1918-1919 section IV given in first quarter only, receiving 2 
nester hour credits.) 


B6. ADVANCED AND SPHERICAL, TRIGONOMETRY. A gen- 
il course, with applications in geodesy and astronomy. 
?rerequisite: Plane trigonometry. 


sophomore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. IX. 
Associate Professor Russell. 
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B7a, B7b. ANAtytic GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS. 
course designed especially for students of physics — 
engineering. 

Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 3 hours ea | 


Assistant Professor Belcher. Ls 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) i 


Bl3a, B13b. ANnatytic GEoMETRY AND CALCULUS. | 
elementary course in the principles of co-ordinate geome 
and the introduction to the differential calculus. 

Designed to follow Mathematics Al and A2, B3 or A4 and 


Sophomore year, both semesters. 3 hours each. VI. 
Associate Professor Russell. 


C8a, C8b. ADVANCED ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALC 
Lus. A continuation of B7a, B7b. Fundamental proces: 
in integration with applications to analytic geometry a 
mechanics; functions of several variables and space ¢ 
ordinates ; partial differentiation; differential equations. 

Sophomore and Junior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 


Assistant Professor Belcher. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


Cl5a, C15b. DiFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 
continuation of Mathematics B13a, B13b. 


Junior year, both semesters. 3 hours. VII. 
Associate Professor Russell. 


D19.. THEory or Equations. Analysis and solution 
higher algebraic equations; review of determinants wi 
elementary reductions and processes, elimination and line: 
transformations. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. IV. 
Associate Professor Russell. 
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20. DiFrFErRENTIAL Equations. A general course in 
theory and solution of differential equations. 


nior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. IV. 
sociate Professor Russell. 


21a, D21b. HicuEerR ANALysis. This course is an ex- 
ion of the more elementary analysis developed in Mathe- 
ics B7 and C8. Its content differs from year to year. 
purpose is by the study of the principles and methods 
ome of the great modern mathematicians like Cauchy, 
nann, Clebsch and Gauss in certain subjects like the 
ry of functions or the general theory of algebraic curves, 
urnish an introduction to the realm of higher mathe- 
ics and to develop still further independence and power 
ound mathematical reasoning. 


nior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 


‘ofessor Brackett. 
Jot given in 1918-1919.) 


7C25a, WC25b. RANcE FINDING AND PROJECTILES. 
nior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. IV. 
ofessor Brackett. 


26a, D26b. ANnatytic MercuHanics. Mathematical 
tment of important principles in mechanics; applications 
merous problems; discussion of general application of 
lytic reasoning to other physical problems. 


inior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 


rofessor Brackett. 
Yot given in 1918-1919.) 


27a, D27b. Proyecrive GEomEtTRY. A deductive study 
eneral projective geometry with attention to the founda- 
s of geometry. 


mior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 


rofessor Brackett. 
Not given in 1918-1919.) 
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MILITARY TRAINING 


Ala, Alb. Dri, ann Tactics. 


Freshman year, both semesters. 1 hour each. M, 2:30-4:30; | 
11:15. : 


Professor Vogdes and Assistant. 


WAla. Dritt anp Tactics. For members of the § 
dents’ Army Training Corps. Eleven hours per week. 


Freshman year, first quarter, 2 semester hour credits. 
Major Vogdes and Lieutenants Davis and Moran. 


B3a, B3b. Deity, anv Tactics. 


Sophomore year, both semesters. 1 hour each. M, 2:30-4:: 
Th, 11:15, 


Professor Vogdes and Assistants. 


WB3a. Dritt anp Tactics. For members of the St 
dents’ Army Training Corps. 

Sophomore, Junior and Senior years, first quarter, 2 semester ho 
credits. 

Major Vogdes and Lieutenants Davis and Moran. 


C5a, C5b. Dritt ann Tactics. 

Prerequisite: Military B3. 

Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 1 hour each. A. 
Major Vogdes. 


WB11. Muzrrary Grotocy. 


All years, first quarter. 2 semester hour credits. JI. 
Mr. Woodford. 


WB12. Europkan GEocRAPHY. 


All years, first quarter. 1 or 2 semester hour credits. II. 
Professor Bissell. 


WB13a, WB13b, WBl13c. Issurs of THE WAR. 

All years, three quarters. 2 semester hour credits each. Fir: 
quarter, ten sections, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII, IX. Assistant Pre 
fessor Robbins, Dr. Davidson, Dr. Griswold and lecturers. Secon 
and third quarters, III, V, VI. Assistant Professor Robbins an 
lecturers. 
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WB14. SANITATION AND HYGIENE. 


\ll years, first quarter. 2 semester hour credits. I, II, VII. 
issistant Professor Schott. 


WB15. Mitrrary LAw AND PRACTICE. 


ll years, first quarter. 2 semester hour credits. I, VI. 
Tofessor Sumner, Assistant Professor Burgess. 


| MUSIC 


| HISTORY AND THEORY OF MUSIC. 


sourses in the History and Theory of Music are granted credit 
the same basis as other college studies, and proficient students 
y major in either theoretical or applied music under conditions 
anged in consultation with the head of the department. 


Ala, Alb. Exementary Music anp Ear TRAINING. 
course dealing with the rudiments of music, including no- 
ions, rhythm, intervals, scales and definitions of terms. 
tended work in ear-training, aiming to teach discrimina- 
e listening. Elementary work in Harmony is undertaken 
: second semester. A text is used. 


“hree recitations to count as two hours. 

‘reshman and Sophomore years, two divisions, both semesters. 
ours each. II, XIII. 

-rofessor Lyman and Assistant Professor Allen. 


B3a, B3b. Musica, History AND APPRECIATION. Lec- 
es and recitations are given on the development of music 
ym its earliest stages. ‘The history of church music, of 
era, and oratorio; biographical sketches of famous com- 
sers, with description of their principal works. Recitals, 
aid in appreciation, are given frequently. A text-book is 
ey 


sophomore year, both semesters. 3 hours each. XI. 
Assistant Professor Allen. 
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B5a, B5b. Harmony. A study of intervals, sc: 
chord construction and their relation. An abundance 
excerpts are examined. Especial emphasis is laid upon 
harmonization of melodies, as well as practical applica 
at the key-board of the principles involved. Creative y 
is encouraged from the beginning. ‘The text by Carolyr 
Alchin is used. 


Prerequisite: Music Al, and an elementary knowledge of 
pianoforte. 


Sophomore and Junior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. — 
Assistant Professor Allen. 


C6a, Cob. Appiizp Harmony. This course applies at 
keyboard the principles taught in Music B5. 


Prerequisite: Music BS. 
Junior year, both semesters. 2 hours each. V. 
Assistant Professor Allen. 


C7a, C7b. Composition I. A study of Simple Co 
terpoint of all species in two, three and four voices. ‘The: 
is to develop technique in smooth voice leading. Creat 
work in the simpler forms of Free Composition is added 
the second semester. 


Prerequisite: Music BS. 
Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 


Assistant Professor Allen. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


D8a, D8b. Composition II. Original work leading 
to the Sonata form constitutes the basis of this course. 
Prerequisite: Music C7. 


Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. A. 
Assistant Professor Allen. 
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Cl2. Musicat Appreciation. Designed to enable stu- 
nts to understand and enjoy the different forms of musi- 
| composition. Lectures are supplemented by outside 
iding and abundant musical illustrations. 

Burrs. 

‘Not given in 1918-1919.) 

Cl3a, C13b. OrcHEstration. A study of orchestral in- 
uments, their possibilities and limitations, arranging of 
npositions for small orchestra, the theory and practice of 
iducting. 


lesigned especially to meet the needs of a student desiring the 
te Certificate. 

unior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. XIII. 
\ssistant Professor Allen. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


ny student may take work in Applied Music, but is enrolled for 
lit only upon the written recommendation of the Chairman of 
‘Examining Committee and the Head of the Department con- 
1ed, and upon the subsequent favorable action of the Classification 
amittee. This recommendation and the action of the committee 
based upon the degree of ability shown in proficiency tests. (See 
sic Bulletin.) Work in Applied Music to receive credit must 
carried with a minimum of two half-hour lessons weekly and 
it be accompanied or preceded by the theoretical courses Al and 
Under these conditions the applied work is rated as two hours 
each semester. Not more than ten such hours may be counted 
ard the degree. 


Oice —Professor Lyman and Miss Pasmore. 

irgan—Assistant Professor Hartley. 

iano—Assistant Professor Hartley, Miss West and Mrs. Russell. 
tringed Instruments and Ensemble—Assistant Professor Zoellner. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


In keeping with the requirements of those who plan to b 
graduate students of Philosophy, certain courses are offered 
each semester, in which the spirit of independent research is er 
aged, and methods of specialized study are within certain 
employed. Except by consent of the department, registrati 
these courses is limited to students whose major is Philosophy 


Prerequisites: Nine hours of Philosophy and Psychology, ir 
ing C25 and C26. 


B21. Locic. The course is designed to be an intrc 
tion to the essentials of reasoning. Stress is laid upon 
cises in logical construction, the detection of fallacies, 
upon conception and classification. Induction and dedu 
in their relations, as employed in scientific research. * 
recitations, lectures and written assignments. 


Sophomore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. IV. 
Professor Cooley. 


B23. THE ELEMEN's oF Eruics. The origin and d 
opment of moral ideas. The relation of these ideas an 
their development to civilization, with especial referenc 
their bearing upon the relation of the individual to soc 
The problems considered are those of goodness, evil, « 
freedom, conscience, the nature of the self, and the supt 
good. Lectures, required readings and theses. 

Prerequisite: Psychology Bl. Required of all not taking PI 
ophy C24. 

Junior year, either semester. 3 hours. V. 

Professor Cooley. 


C24. THE PRINCIPLES oF Eyruics. A course desis 
for more advanced students of philosophy. 
May be substituted for Philosophy B23 by those students 
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ike Philosophy their major, and likewise by other students of 
proved preparation. May also be taken as an elective by students 
io have completed B23. Lectures and theses. 

funior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. III. 
Professor Cooley. 


C25. ANCIENT AND cant PuiLosopHy. Lectures, 
adings of fragments of early Greek philosophers, and 
ected readings from the writings of Plato and Aristotle. 
1 extended thesis treating of some fundamental problem 

ancient philosophy. Text, Rogers’ “A Student’s History 

hilosophy.”’ 

ior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. VII. 

ofessor Cooley. 


~26. Mopern PuitosopHy. Lectures, and readings 
m Descartes, Leibniz, Locke, Hume, and Kant. A thesis 
ling with some modern philosophical problem is required. 
gers’ text. Rand’s “Classical Philosophers.” Reference 
nade to Royce’s “The Spirit of Modern Philosophy,” and 
Calkins’ “The Persistent Problems of Philosophy.” 


unior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VII. 
'rofessor Cooley. 


327. INTRODUCTION ‘To PuHuiLosopHy. Designed to 
niliarize the student with the outlines, divisions and meth- 
s of procedure in the several branches of philosophical 
wiry. 

inior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours, 


'rofessor Parker. 
Not given in 1918-1919.) 


328. MeraruHysics. An inquiry for the fundamental 
ceptions of philosophy. 
tnior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


rofessor Parker. 
Not given in 1918-1919.) 
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D29. PuitosopHy oF RELicion. The origin and na 
of religion. Its development as a corollary of civiliza 
through stages approaching to the level of revelation anc 
demption. These stages considered with especial refer 
to their illustration by the religion of Israel and its culm 
tion in Christianity. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VI. 

Professor Cooley. 


D30. CoNTEMPoRARY PHILosopHy. An effort to s 
the prominent tendencies in present-day thinking, anc 
relate them to their proper historical sources. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. VI. 
Professor Cooley. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A course of Physiology and Hygiene, described under the 
partment of Physiology as Al, Applied Physiology and Hyg 
is required of all. The courses are graded, systematic and prog 
sive. Their purpose is to remedy ordinary physical defects, 
develop endurance and co-ordination. 

Courses Al to C8, inclusive, and C31 are for men. Phy: 
measurements are taken at the beginning and end of Fresh: 
and Sophomore years, and are optional for Juniors and Sen 
They are designed primarily to determine vital strength and org 
weakness, secondarily to determine muscular strength. The m 
urements obtained are plotted on anthropometrical tables to de 
mine development and comparison with the average. Any indivi 
who is below normal is given prescribed exercise. 


Ala, Alb. ELEMENTARY GyMNaAstiIcs*. Calisthen 
U.S. A. Regulations without arms: dumbbell, wand and 
dian club drills ; exercise on horizontal bar, parallel bars, s 


* The men in athletics are, upon recommendation of the coach, exeused a 
actual participation in gymnastics during the period covered by the partic 
sport in which they are engaged. 
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rse, long horse, bucks, ladders, etc. The closing minutes 
each class period are devoted to the teaching and playing 
games. ‘T'wo class exercises per week. 


#reshman year, both semesters. ¥% hour each. T, F, at 4:15. 
Assistant Professor Schott. 


A2a, A2b. Sports. Two periods of outdoor exercise a 
ek selected by the student in consultation with the director. 
ired of Freshmen not taking Military Drill. 


4 


eshman year, both semesters. 14 hour each. A. 
sistant Professor Schott. 


. 
B3a, B3b. ApvaNncep Gymnastics*. This course fol- 
vs Gymnastics Al and A2, and takes up more advanced 
ercises, including mat work, tumbling, advanced apparatus 
wrk, and athletic and gymnastic dancing. 


Required, Sophomore year, both semesters. 1% hour each. TF, 
S15. 


Assistant Professor Schott. 


B4a, B4b. Sports. ‘Two periods of outdoor exercise a 
‘ek selected by the student in consultation with the director. 
squired of Sophomores not taking Military Drill. 


Sophomore year, both semesters. %4 hour each. A. 
Assistant Professor Schott. 


C5a, C5b. Sports. Two periods of outdoor exercise in 
mes or other exercises to be elected by the student in con- 
iItation with the director, with lectures on social hygiene. 


Required of those not electing Military Drill. 
Junior year, both semesters. % hour each. T, F, at 5:00. 
Assistant Professors Schott and Nixon. 


* The men in athletics are, upon recommendation of the coach, excused 
om actual participation in gymnastics during the period covered by the 
tticular sport in which they are engaged. 
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C7a, C7b. Sports. Two periods of outdoor exe 
in games or walking as in C5, with lectures on st! 
related to heredity and eugenics. : 


Required of those not electing Military Drill. 
Senior year, both semesters. 1% hour each. A. 
Assistant Professors Schott and Nixon. 


: 
: 
| 
C3la, C3lb. THrory of ATHLETICS. The various 
letic sports, football, basketball, baseball and track athlet 
are discussed from the standpoint of coaching, training : 
officiating. Every student is given some practical work 
the technique of coaching and officiating. The course is e 
tive, and is especially designed for students who expect 
coach high school athletics incidental to their teaching. 
Open to Senior men only, both semesters. 2 hours each. 


Assistant Professor Schott. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


The work for women is at once educative and practical in 
aims, endeavoring not only to correct abnormalities of structure ; 
function, but to prevent their occurrence. Physical and med 
examinations are required of all entering students; the phys 
examination is repeated at the end of the year. 


Alla, Allb. Gymnasrtum Practice. Two periods, 
gymnasium work. 


Required, Freshman year. 1% hour each. M, Th, at 3:30, or 
Th, at 4:30: 


Miss Spear and Miss Goodrich. 


Al2a, Al2b. Ourtpoor Sports. Two periods of ot 
door sports, elected by the student subject to the approval 
the director. 


Required, Freshman year. %4 hour each. 
Miss Spear and Miss Goodrich. 
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313a, B13b. Gymnasium Practice. A continuation of 
1. Two periods, following the general arrangement of 
a 

tequired, Sophomore year. % hour each. M, Th, at 5:15. 

fiss Spear and Miss Goodrich. 

314a, B14b. Ovrpoor Sports. A continuation of A12. 


ro periods following the plan of A12. 
fequired, Sophomore year. ¥% hour each. 
[iss Spear and Miss Goodrich. 


‘15a, C15b. Sports. ‘Two periods of outdoor sports 
cted by the student, subject to the approval of the director ; 
m October 1 to June 1. 


unior year. 1% hour each. 
[iss Spear and Miss Goodrich. 


‘17a, C17b. Sports. Two periods of outdoor sports 
in C15, with lectures on hygiene as related to heredity 
i eugenics. 


enior year. 1% hour each. 
fiss Spear. 


319. FoL_K anp NATIONAL DANCING. One period; from 
vember 1 to May 1. 


‘lective for Freshmen and Sophomores. % hour.* 
fiss Spear. 


321. FoiK AND NATIONAL DANCING. One period; from 


vember 1 to May 1. 

rerequisite: Physical Education B19, or its equivalent. 
‘lective for Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors. 1% hour.* 
iss Spear. 


523. AxrstuHEtic DANCING. One period; from Novem- 
- 1 to May 1. 


-rerequisite: Physical Education C21, or its equivalent. 
‘lective for Juniors and Seniors. % hour.* 
fiss Spear. 


The half hour credit for these courses does not count toward the 126 
lits required for graduation. 
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C25. Gymnasium Practick. One period; from | 
vember 1 to May 1. 

Prerequisites: Physical Education All and B13, or their equ 
lent. 

Elective for Juniors and Seniors. 1% hour.* 

Miss Spear. 


Forty minutes constitutes a period. B19, C21, C23, C25, or Sw 
ming may be substituted for one period of out-door exercise. He 
and credits given for these courses may not be used in the requ 
ments for graduation. 


C33a, C33b. Pray Grounp MeErnops. Theory and p 
losophy of play. Equipment, construction and managem( 
of city and rural play grounds. 

Elective, one hour each week. Students taking this course 
be required to teach the various playground activities. 

Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 2 hours each. A. 

Assistant Professor Schott. 

Laboratory fee, $2.50 each. 


PHYSICS 


Ala, Alb. ELEemEnts oF Puysics. ‘This course is d 
signed for those having had no previous work in the subje 

Prerequisites: Elementary Algebra and Plane Geometry. Cla: 
room, three hours a week; laboratory, one hour a week. 


Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 4 hours. Clas 
room, IV; laboratory, T, 1:30-4:30. 


Professor Hitchcock, 
Laboratory fee, $4.00 each. 


A2a, A2b. GENERAL Puysics. A course more advance 
than Physics Ala, meeting the physics requirements ¢ 


*The half hour credit for these courses does not count toward the 1: 
credits required for graduation. 
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rses in medicine, chemistry and civil engineering. It 
‘ be successfully pursued without any previous course 
he subject. 


rerequisites: Algebra through Quadratics, Plane Geometry and 
ie Trigonometry. Class room, three hours a week; laboratory, 
hour a week. 


‘eshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 4 hours. Class 
a, III; laboratory, Th, 1:30-4:30. 

fessor Hitchcock. 

iboratory fee, $4.00 each. 


[A2. ELECTRO COMMUNICATION. 


vo class exercises and two laboratory periods a week. 

rst quarter, 2 2/3 semester hour credits. Class, Wohi Exe 
ratory, A. 

‘ofessor Hitchcock. 


3. MECHANICS OF SOLIDS AND FLUuIDs. 

requisites: A good working knowledge of Elementary Mathe- 
cs, including Analytic Geometry. 

phomore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. JI. 

ofessor Hitchcock. 


4. HEAT AND Sounp. A continuation of Physics B3. 


phomore and Junior years, second semester. 3 hours. I. 
fessor Hitchcock. 


5a, C5b. MacnetismM, Eiecrricity AND Licu?. A con- 
ation of Physics B3 and B4. 


phomore and Junior years, both semesters. 3 hours. 
lot given in 1918-1919.) 


urses B3, B4 and C5 are designed to meet the physics require- 
is of the best engineering schools for mechanical and electrical 
leering courses. 


Ja, C9b. Puysicatr, MEASUREMENTS. An exposition of 
theory and methods of physical measurements; instruc- 
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tion and practice in the adjustment ard use of instrun 
of precision in the various branches of the subject. 
Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 1 hour each. 


Professor Hitchcock. 
Laboratory fee, $4.00 each. 


D111. Apvancep Macnetism AND ExkEcrtricity. A) 
oretical discussion of the subject; combined with a stud 
the more important applications in electrical engineerir 

Prerequisites: Elementary Mathematics, Analytic Geometry, 
ferential and Integral Calculus. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. A. 
Professor Hitchcock. 


(In 1918-1919 given in the second and third quarters, receiv 
semester hour credits each.) 


D13a, D13b. Appiiep MecHanics. Same as Engir 
ing D13. 
Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours. 


Assistant Professor Belcher, 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Ala, Alb. AppLiED PHystoLocy AND HycIENE. 
general course in the essentials of personal hygiene, © 
such brief excursions into the field of physiology as 
necessary to an understanding of the hygienic principles 
volved. Supplementing this study of the problems of th 
dividual, there is included a survey of the principles of ; 
lic hygiene and sanitation, and a brief résumé of thet 
approved measures concerned in first aid to the injured. 

Freshman year, both semesters. 1 hour each. T or S, Y 
W, III. 

Assistant Professor Schott. 
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11. Pustic Hycrens. Advanced course. A series of 
ires on the principles and requirements of public sani- 
m, and the problems of general morbidity and mortality. 


quired of all Juniors, second semester. A. 
sociate Professor Stoughton. 


13. PRoBLEMS oF HEREDITY AND EUGENICS, AND RE- 
D QUESTIONS OF PERSONAL AND Pusiic Hycrener. Ad- 
ed course. 


juired of all Seniors, second semester. A. 
sociate Professor Stoughton and Miss Spear. 


Ja, B3b. ANATOMY AND Puysiotocy. Human and 
yarative. Lectures and laboratory work. Parts and 
ns studied and compared with the same in the lower 
brates. Azoux models, preserved specimens and or- 
, and skeletons are used. Careful drawings by each stu- 
of sections, tissues and organs. (Gray, Quain, Stewart, 
ells, Mivart, Reighard, Jennings, and other works of 
ence. ) 

ss room, two hours a week; laboratory, one exercise a week. 


homore and Junior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. Class 
W, F, IX; laboratory, Th, 1:30-4:30. 

istant Professor Schott. 

oratory fee, $3.00. 


. Hrstorocy. Vertebrate. The microscopic study of 
tissues and organs of man and the higher vertebrates. 
al attention given to methods. Those intending to study 
cine after graduation will find this course and the course 
ibryology very helpful. 

requisite: Physiology B3 and B4. 

ior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 

fessor Hilton. 


oratory fee, $8.00. 
t given in 1918-1919.) 
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D6. Histotocy. A continuation of D5, including 
consideration of some special methods and problems. 

Prerequisite: Physiology D5. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 

Professor Hilton. 

Laboratory fee, $7.00. 

(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


D7. Empryotocy. Comparative vertebrate embryo 
A study of the development of vertebrates up to and inc 
ing the formation of adult organs. The eggs of amph 
the embryos of birds and mammals, furnish the materia 
the study. 

Prerequisite: Physiology B3, or Zoology B11. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. A. 


Professor Hilton. 
Laboratory fee, $8.00. 


D8. Empryotocy. <A continuation of D7. Some at 
tion may be given to special methods and problems. 

Prerequisite: Physiology D7. . 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. A. 

Professor Hilton. 

Laboratory fee, $7.00. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


Bl. ELEMENTS oF PsycHoLocy. A general view 
the field of psychology, its aim, methods, values, relati 
and its application to practical conduct. Class and indivic 
experiments to illustrate and supplement the text. Te 
book, lectures, recitations and laboratory work. 


Required in all courses. 
Sophomore or Junior year, either semester. 3 hours. V. 
Professor Ewer. 
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3a, B3b. PRINCIPLES oF PsycHoLocy. ‘This course is 
nded for those students who desire a more extended 
ly of psychology along the lines of B1. More emphasis 
id upon the comparative study of different systems and 
n the results of experimentation. Text-book, lectures, 
ts and laboratory work. 

ose who take this course fulfill the three-hour requirement in 
hology and get three hours in addition. 


phomore or Junior year, both semesters. 3 hours each. IV. 
ofessor Ewer. 


7. Epucarionat, Psycuonocy. A course in the prac- 
application of psychology to the educative process, the 
ries of the functions of education and the laws which 
‘rn the educative procedure. The topics are treated in 
light of modern psychological and physiological investi- 
ns, and the course is intended for those going into the 
essions of teaching and the ministry. Text-book, lec- 
s and assigned readings. 

requisite: Psychology Bl. 

nior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. VI. 

ofessor Ewer. 


3. APPLICATIONS OF PsycHoLtocy. A study of the 
ing of psychology on certain practical aspects of life, 
cially health and disease, work and recreation. Particu- 
ipplications to the fields of business, law and the min- 
will also be considered. ‘Text-book, lectures and col- 
al readings. 


erequisite: Psychology Bl or B3. 
1ior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. III. 
ofessor Ewer. 


la, Cllb. Hustory of Epucation.. This course traces 
nethods and ideals of educational thought and practice 
eveloped in various nations and periods. The history 
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of education in the United States and the problems now 
fronting all of our educational agencies are given sp 
attention during the second semester. 


Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. IL. 
Professor Norton. 


D6. Tur PsycHo.ocy or SuccEstion. A study of 
phenomena of suggestion in normal and abnormal indivi 
and social life. ‘Textbook, lectures, collateral reading 
theses. 

Prerequisite: Psychology B1 or B3. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VI. 
Professor Ewer. 


Di2. Socia, PsycHorocy. The psychological pr 
ples underlying social order and progress; the social 
stincts; forms of social suggestion; the psychology of 
crowd and of organized groups; applications of principle 
contemporary social problems. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


Professor Ewer. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
FRENCH 
During the first quarter of 1918-1919 members of the Stude 
Army Training Corps were permitted to take Beginning Fre 


designated WAla, for 1 1/3 semester hour credits and Mili 
French, designated WBé6a, for 2/3 semester hour credits. 


Ala, Alb. ELementary. Aldrich and Foster’s ] 
mentary French. Easy prose and poetry, including se 
tions from Daudet, Theuriet, Coppée and others; comp 
tion, dictation and sight reading throughout course. 

Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 3 hours e 
live sections: I, II, VI, VII, IX. 

Associate Professor Jones, Mrs. Vredenburgh, Mr. Gazzo. 
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2a, A2b. INTERMEDIATE. Grammatical review ; selected 
ings from the easier modern authors; sight reading and 
ition. 

erequisite: One year of high school or one semester of college 
ch, or equivalent. 

sshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 2 hours each. 
Ng 

. Gazzo. 

a, B3b. FRENcH NoveL oF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
7 elections from Hugo, Balzac, De Vigny, Sand and 
r novelists of the period; lectures and essays in French; 
ersation. 

‘requisite: French Al or A2, or equivalent. 

shman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 
sections: IJ, III, IV: 

ss Pasmore, Mrs. Vredenburgh, Mr. Gazzo. 

la, B4b. GRAMMATICAL ANALYsis. A course in French 
osition and conversation, required of those making 
ance Languages their major. 

requisite: French Al or A2, or equivalent. 

shman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 2 hours each. 
S11. 

s. Vredenburgh. 

B5a, WB5b. Minirary Frencu. A practical course in 
ch conversation and military terms. Basis of study, 
ina’s French-English Military Manual (Picard). 
requisite: French Al or A2, or equivalent. 

ctive for men. Both semesters. 3 hours each. III. 

. Gazzo. 

. Crasstc Drama. Critical study of plays of Cor- 
>, Racine and Moliére; lectures upon the literary his- 
of the period. This course, and all to follow, conducted 
ely in French. | 
requisite: French B3, or equivalent. 

ior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. TI. 

Ociate Professor Jones. 
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C8. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PRosE. Selections i 
Descartes, Pascal, La Bruyére, Mme. de Sévigné, and otk 
essays and lectures upon the literary history of the perie 

Prerequisite: French B3, or equivalent. i 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. I. 

Associate Professor Jones. 


D9. LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Si 
tions from Montesquieu, Voltaire and Rousseau; play 
Beaumarchais; Le Sage. Lectures upon the literary his 
of the period. 

Alternates with French D11. 

Prerequisites: French C7 and C8. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. V. 
Associate Professor Jones. 


D10. Romantic ScHooL. Readings from Chateaubri: 
Hugo, Alfred de Musset, Lamartine, and others. Lect 
upon the significance and influence of the Romantic mx 
ment. 


Alternates with French D12. 

Prerequisites: French C7 and C8. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. V. 
Associate Professor Jones. 


D11. LiteRATuRE oF THE RENAISSANCE. Rabelais | 
Calvin; the poetry of Marot; lectures upon the history 
French literature; collateral readings and themes. 

Alternates with French D9. 

Prerequisites: French C7 and C8. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


Associate Professor Jones. 
(Not given in 1918-1919.) 


D12. Ronsarp to MALHERBE. La Pléiade; Du Bel 
and the “Défense et Illustration”; selections from M 
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ne. Lectures upon the history of French literature; col- 
‘al readings and themes. 

ternates with French D10. 

erequisites: French C7 and C8. 

nior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


sociate Professor Jones. 
lot given in 1918-1919.) 


13a, D13b. ConTEMPoRARY FRENCH NovEL. Critical 
y of the most modern movement in French prose. Se- 
d readings from Loti, Bourget, Rolland, De Coulevain, 
n, Prévost, Barrés, Tinayre, the Tharauds, and others. 


requisites: C7 and C8. (This course may be elected only 
written consent of head of department.) 


ior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 
sistant Professor Pecker. 
ot given in 1918-1919.) 


4a, D14b. PHoNneETICS AND FRENCH CONVERSATION. 
study of French sounds. An advanced course in French 
mn. Geddes, French Pronunciation; Passy, Lectures 
€s mises en transcription phonétique; Passy-Rambau, 
stomatie francaise. 


Tequisites: French C7 and C8, and must be accompanied by 
id D10 or Dil and D12. 


ior and Senior years, both semesters. 2 hours each. W, F, 


ss Pasmore. 


SPANISH 


la, B21b. ELtementary. Olmstead and Gordon’s 
ish Grammar. Padre Isla’s Gil Blas de Santillana ; 
-6n, EF] Capitan Veneno or El Sombrero de Tres Picos ; 
ions from Becquer; conversation and dictation. 


shman and Sophomore years, both semesters, 3 hours each. IV. 
. Vredenburgh. 
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C23a, C23b. CoNnTEMPORARY SPANISH NovEL. Selectii 
from the works of Pérez Galdés, Valera, Pereda, Bla 
Ibafiez, and others; during the second semester attentior 
given the literary development in Spanish America, ¥ 
reading of Isaacs’s Maria. : 

Prerequisite: Spanish B21, or equivalent. 

Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 3 hours each. | 

Associate Professor Jones. 


C24a, C24b. CoMmMPposrITION AND COMMERCIAL CoR 
SPONDENCE. An intermediate course in composition ; 
epistolary usages, required of those majoring in Roma 
Languages and specializing in Spanish. 

Prerequisite: Spanish B21, or equivalent. 

Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 1 hour e 
fh | 

Associate Professor Jones. 

D25. Tur GoLrp—EN AGE oF SPANISH LITERATUR’ 
Drama. A critical study of the works of Lope de Ve 
Tirso de Molina and Calderén. Lectures upon the hist 
of Spanish literature. ‘This course and all to follow arec 
ducted entirely in Spanish. | 

Prerequisite: Spanish C23, or equivalent. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. VII. 

Associate Professor Jones and Mrs. Vredenburgh. 

D26. SPANISH PROSE OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEV) 
TEENTH CENTURIES. Lazarillo de Tormes and the Picaresi 
novel; Cervantes, readings from El Quijote and Nove 
Ejemplares. Lectures upon the history of Spanish lite 
ture ; collateral readings and assigned topics. 

Prerequisite: Spanish C23, or equivalent. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VII. 

Associate Professor Jones and Mrs. Vredenburgh. 

D27a, D27b. CoNVERSATIONAL SPANISH. An advan 
course in Spanish composition and conversation, a practi 


\ 
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b designed especially for those fitting to teach Spanish, 
lay be taken only following or accompanied by Spanish 
nd D26. 


nior and Senior years, both semesters. 1 hour each. Th, 


ciate Professor Jones. 


} ITALIAN 

2, C3lb. ELEMENTARY. Hossfeld’s Italian Grammar; 
| (De Amicis) ; I Promessi Sposi (Manzoni) ; short 
s and plays from modern authors; drill in pronunci- 
and composition. 

jomore and Junior years. 3 hours each. XI. 

‘ciate Professor Jones. 

 ITaLr1an Crassics. Boccaccio, Ariosto and Tasso. 
res upon the history of Italian literature. This course 
134 are conducted in Italian. 

equisite: Italian C31, or equivalent. 

yr and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours each. A. 

ciate Professor Jones. ; 

*. DANTE AND PETRARCH. The Inferno, with selec- 
} from the Purgatorio and Paradiso; Le Rime 
arca), edition Suc. Le Monnier, Florence. Lectures 
:he history of Italian literature. 

fequisite: Italian C31, or equivalent. 


pr and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. A. 
ciate Professor Jones. 


SECRETARIAL 
courses listed below receive credit only if taken in conjunction 
nglish Composition or Economics Bl6a and B16b. Otherwise 
lars do not count towards graduation. They are laboratory 
, Alb. STENOGRAPHY. 
ears, both semesters. 1 or 2 hours each. A. 
itant Professor Thomson. 
ratory fee, $7.50 per hour per semester. 
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A2a, A2b. TYPEWRITING. . 
All years, both semesters. 1 or 2 hours each. A. i 
Assistant Professor ‘Thomson. 

Laboratory fee, $7.50 per hour per semester. 


A3a, A3b. FILING AND REFERENCE. ‘This course | 
up the various methods of indexing and filing used in 
ness houses and the study of reference books that mig! 
useful in a business office. 

Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 1 hour e& 

Miss Ewing. 

Laboratory fee, $7.50 each. 


A24, CORRESPONDENCE. See English A24. 


SOCIOLOGY 
(See Economics and Sociology) 


SPANISH 
(See Romance Languages.) 


ZOOLOGY 
Bll. GeneERAL ZooLtocy. Lectures and laboratory y 
Types of classes and phyla of animals dissected and stv 
and careful drawings made of parts and organs. Con: 
use of the microscope. ‘The large collections of the mu: 
used for illustrative purposes. (Parker, Haswell, Br 
and other books of reference. ) 


Class room, two hours a week; laboratory, one exercise a ' 

Prerequisites: Biology Al and A2, or equivalents. 

Sophomore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. Class 1 
T, Th, II; laboratory, M, 1:30-4:30. 

Professor Hilton. 

Laboratory fee, $5.00. 


B12. GENERAL ZooLocy. A continuation of Zoology - 
A broad treatment of the comparative anatomy and 
ganology of vertebrates, based upon detailed work with 
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sentative types of the fishes, amphibians, reptiles, birds 
d mammals. Laboratory work with skeletons and pre- 
ved specimens. 

lass room, two hours a week; laboratory, one period. 
?rerequisites: Physiology B3 or Zoology B11. 

Be omar and Junior years, second semester. 3 hours. T, Th, 
laboratory, M, 1:30-4:30. 

rofessor Hilton. 

aboratory fee, $5.00. 


B18. Entomotocy. The anatomy and physiology of 
ects studied and their life history traced. Insects reared 
1 their transformation studied; species of all orders iden- 
ed by use of laboratory manuals. A good collection of 
tive and exotic insects is at the command of the student. 
boratory and field work made prominent. 

‘lass room, two hours a week; laboratory, one exercise a week. 
’rerequisite: Biology Al, or Physiology B3, or Zoology B11. 
ophomore, Junior, and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 
iss room, M, W, VII; laboratory, T, or Th, 1:30-3:30. 

*rofessor Hilton. 

vaboratory fee, $5.00. 


231. SystEMATIC INVERTEBRATE ZooLocy. Local groups 
‘invertebrates exclusive of insects are studied in the field 
1 laboratory. The particular groups considered are: 
blopods, chilopods, arachnids. 

‘rerequisite: Zoology B11 or B18. 

ophomore or Junior year, first semester. 3 hours. Lecture, one 
jr a week; laboratory and field work, two periods a week. 
‘rofessor Hilton. . 

aboratory fee, $5.00. 

Not given in 1918-1919.) 


232. SYSTEMATIC VERTEBRATE ZooLocy. Local verte- 
tes, especially birds, but also amphibia, reptiles, and mam- 
ils studied in the laboratory and in the field. 

Terequisite: Zoology B11. 
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Sophomore or Junior year, second semester. 3 hours. Lectu 
one hour a week; field and laboratory work, two periods a week. 

Professor Hilton. 

Laboratory fee, $3.00. 

(Not given in 1918-1919.) 

D33. ComparativE NEuroLocy. Comparative anaton 
of the central nervous system of vertebrates. ‘The labor 
tory work consists of special dissections and the study | 
microscopical preparations. 

Prerequisites: Zoology B11 and B12, or Physiology B3 and B4. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. Lecture, 0 
hour a week; laboratory, two periods a week. A. 

Professor Hilton. 

Laboratory fee, $5.00. 

C13. Apvancep Zootocy. A study of special groups « 
invertebrates or vertebrates well represented in Californ 
and on the West Coast. A continuation of Zoology B11 \ 
B18, chiefly laboratory and field work. 

Prerequisite: Zoology B11 or B18. 

Junior and Senior years, first or second semester. 2 or 3 hours. . 

Professor Hilton. 

D15. ADvANcED ZooLocy. A continuation of Zoology C1, 

Prerequisite: Zoology C13. Field work and laboratory. 

Junior and Senior years, either semester. 3 hours. A. 

Professor Hilton. 

Laboratory fee, $7.00. 

D19, D20. Sprcta, Entomorocy. Detailed investig: 
tions into the anatomy, life histories and economic rel: 
tions of some of the groups of insects most prejudicial 1 
the interests of mankind. Designed especially for those stt 
dents intending to become growers, planters, economic enti 
mologists, or doctors of medicine. 

Prerequisites: Zoology B11 and B18. 

Junior and Senior years, first and second semesters. 3 hours eacl 
Field work and laboratory. A. 

Professor Hilton. 

Laboratory fee, $7.00. 


ADMINISTRATION 
REGISTRATION 


All students are required to register on one of the regularly 
mounced days of registration preceding the opening of the 
ass work of each semester. A fee of two dollars is charged 
ir later registration and a payment of one dollar for any 
ange in the list of subjects chosen. This latter payment is 
mitted in the case of new students registering for the first 
fe, provided the changes are made within a week of the 
‘ening day of the registration period. 

Students are admitted only to those courses for which 
ay are formally registered. 

: 

MATRICULATION 


Matriculation implies the meeting of all entrance require- 
ents and the proven ability to carry college work. To this 
id the standing of all new students is provisional until after 
zy have been in residence for one semester. At that time 
se are matriculated who have shown themselves in accord 
ith the spirit of the College, who have done a satisfactory 
ality of work during their semester of residence and whose 
trance units are acceptable. 


ELECTION OF COURSES 


On or before the first Saturday in January after the 
iristmas recess, and the first Saturday in June, all resident 
idents must fill out a schedule listing their choice of sub- 
its for the following semester. 


Changes from this schedule may be made upon the pay- 
pnt of a fee of one dollar. Failure to prepare such 


nedule at the appointed time subjects the student to a fee 
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of two dollars. Students may not select less than twel 
hours of work without the special permission of the Classi 
cation Committee. 


PUBLIC ASSEMBLIES 


Devotional exercises conducted by the President, me 
bers of the faculty, or by some invited guest, are held int 
chapel Monday, Wednesday and Friday mornings, and 
students are expected to be present. 


On Thursday morning the regular and called mack 
the Associated Students are held from time to time. 


Attendance upon the Sunday morning service in the Cla: 
mont Church is expected except in cases where permission 
given to attend services elsewhere. Such permission will 
granted on request. 


REPORTS 


A record of the scholarship and deportment of each st 
dent is kept, and deficient students are reported to the Reg 
trar. Special reports are made at or near the Thanksgivi 
and Spring recesses ; notification is sent to the parents of a 
students reported as deficient then, or at the end of t 
semester. Grades will be sent at any time upon request 
parents. 

The grade of scholarship is determined by the daily wo 
of the class-room supplemented by frequent test reviews a: 
by final examinations. 

The aim is to encourage faithfulness and regularity in da 
work rather than spasmodic effort to meet some single te 


PHYSICAL ATTENTION 


The physical care of students is a matter of special conce 
to the College and the advantages of unusual attention a: 
opportunity are offered. The climate of Southern Califorr 
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rs an out-of-door life the year around. Oversight is 
n to open-air athletics in all seasons. A regular physician 
1 the faculty of the College under whose direction every 
ent on entering has a physical examination. Regular 
k in Physical Culture is prescribed throughout the four 
Ss, and courses in Physiology and Hygiene are given. A 
e swimming pool is provided, access to which is free to 
tudents, subject only to a semi-annual physical examina- 

The medical advice of the College physician is ordi- 
ly available free of charge to all students, subject to cer- 
conditions of hours and location of residence, the Col- 
meeting these bills; providing that all nursing, surgical 
sing, and medicines are at the expense of the ill or in- 
d. The College, however, reserves the right to discon- 
e this individual medical service at any time without 
4ous notice. As a natural result of all this attention the 
th of the College is such as to give special assurance to 
onsidering attendance at Pomona. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


‘tudents are expected to be loyal to the spirit and purpose 
he institution and to maintain regular attendance on all 
‘ge appointments. Any who fall below grade in scholar- 
, or who for any reason do not prove desirable members 
the student body, may be dismissed without specific 
ges. 


is urgently pointed out to both students and parents that 
value of a college education consists in no small degree in 
fullest participation in the college atmosphere and life. 
impo‘ tant, therefore, that all absence through the college 
-shou'zl be avoided. Some of the most important of the 
sge values are lost by absences on Saturday and Sunday, 
vhich clays are centered particular and vital phases of the 
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common life, and it is therefore urged that over-Su 
visits at home or elsewhere be avoided. 


The use of tobacco is disapproved and discouraged 2 
times. 


A copy of the Circular of Information may be obtaine 
application to the Registrar. It should be in the hands 0 
students. 


EXPENSES 


Rooms. Lists and descriptions of rooms available 
men students are kept at the Business Office, for women 
dents at Sumner Hall. Furnished rooms outside the Co 
buildings are rented at prices ranging from twenty to fe 
five dollars for the semester. Students are permitted tor 
only at places approved by the faculty. 


To avoid misunderstanding between students and ho 
holders, it is advised that agreements regarding rooms be 
in written form. Unless written agreement to the cont 
is made, it will be assumed that rooms are rented for 
semester. 


Change of rooms is made only by permission of the fact 


DorMIToRIES—Sumner Hall. Women not living at t 
own homes, unless excused by the faculty, are expectet 
room in Sumner Hall, which accommodates seventy. * 
is a commodious and pleasant hall, where the young wot 
come under the direct care of the Dean of Women. Ina 
tion to the parlors, which are open to the students for 
teception of their friends, there is also on the first floc 
large and attractive recreation hall. 


Sumner Hall is well equipped with all modern com 
iences, including electric lights, steam heat, baths, an 
laundry furnished with stationary tubs and electric irons 
the use of roomers. 
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aere are both single and double rooms, which are well 
ed and ventilated. Each room is provided with the 
ssary furnishings, including rug for the floor. The only 
les to be supplied by the students are towels, and linen 
covers for a single bed. 


ireful attention is given to the health of the young 
len residing in the Hall. Illness is rare, yet for such 
$ as occur, there is provided, opening directly from the 
‘on’s room, a pleasant, sunny rest-room, where patients 
siven the best of care. 


9oms in Sumner Hall are rented for the College year, 
occupant paying from fifty to eighty dollars, according 
ie location of the room and the number of occupants. 
Hall is closed during the Christmas and Spring vaca- 
. A deposit of five dollars is necessary to secure a room 
e Hall, and should accompany the application. Rooms 
ssigned in order of application. The deposit fee is cred- 
on the rent of the room. 


ie Hall is opened on the Saturday before the beginning 
1e College year and closed the Thursday after Com- 
‘ement. 


MILEY Hart. This dormitory for men has both single 
is and suites of three rooms accommodating two stu- 
s. The dormitory has all modern conveniences and is 
letely furnished. The only articles to be provided by 
tudents are towels, and linen and covers for a single bed. 
‘ooms are equally desirable, the basis of choice in most 


; being one’s preference for the eastern or western out- 


oms in Smiley Hall are rented for the College year, each 
pant paying sixty dollars. In case of withdrawal because 
ckness an equitable adjustment of rent will be made. 
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These terms do not include the use of the dormitory di 
ing the Christmas and Spring vacations, when the Hall y 
be closed, unless a number desire to remain, in which ¢ 
the cost of keeping the building open will be an additio; 
_ charge. Damage to rooms will be charged to the occupan 


A deposit of five dollars is necessary to secure a room, a 
should accompany the application. This amount will be: 
tained as a breakage fee from which deductions will be ma 
for all individual and communal damages to the building, 1 
balance being returned at the end of the year. The dort 
tory is opened on the Saturday before the beginning of 1 
College year and closed the Thursday after Commenceme 


The College reserves the right to dismiss from the dort 
tory without rebate any student who has shown himsel 
disturbing or undesirable occupant. : 

Boarp. In the College Commons, an unusually attract: 
and well equipped dining-room in the Claremont Inn, pro 
sion is made for the boarding of students under the dir 
management of the College. A representative committee 
students and faculty cooperate in maintaining satisfactc 
conditions. ‘The rates are the lowest consistent with go 
quality of food and service, the approximate cost for 19! 
1918 having been one hundred and eighty-nine dollars. 

The Pomona College spirit is due in no small measure to 
common dining hall. There the students meet in please 
surroundings, are waited upon by companions in study, d 
cuss together college topics, join in enthusiastic backing 
college teams and glee clubs and have favorable opportu 
ties for forming close and lasting friendships. For these r¢ 
sons and for its unifying influence on college life, the facu: 
regard it as exceedingly desirable that students should boa 
at the Commons. 

Those wishing to board at other approved places may 
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by permission of the faculty, but such permission will 
ely be given to those living in the College buildings. 


JUMMARY OF EXpENSES—The necessary expense for the 
lege year, exclusive of fees for special courses and ex- 
ises which are purely personal, varies from $275 to $400. 
Ils are due each semester in advance and must be paid 
m registration. If parents desire bills to be sent home, 
tten request should be made before the beginning of a 
ester. 


Yo student will be retained in the institution or given hon- 
ble dismissal whose bills are not paid or arranged for. 


TUITION 


Cuition and other charges are ordinarily made upon a 
1ester basis; for the year 1918-1919 they are upon a 
irter basis, as follows: 


GENERAL CHARGES 
| 


cular tuition, including all general privileges, per quarter. . .$36.00 


tion for students carrying less than ten hours of work, for 
Be eM ee UATLCT Se ents eels Gal cmislelaidiee RMN wes ais ane 3.50 


CHARGES IN MUSIC AND ART* 
those paying regular tuition: 
‘or each half-hour private lesson per week in music, per 
quarter DN SCTE TGS TEA OSE HCP aE Dae aR ead IR SE $17.50 
‘or each two-hour class lesson per week in art, per quarter.. 10,00 
- those carrying less than ten hours of college work, exclu- 


sive of work in music or art: 


‘or one. half-hour private lesson per week in music, per 
MERE EE TIER fen Cs Salata s slol hd cian oie isie vin aisle ele tit elie a's lala ihe 30.00 


—*No semester hour credit is given for less than two lessons per week in 
branch of music or art. 


: 
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For two half-hour private lessons per week in music, per | 
Quarter Pee ad bobs Ui le pele 4) 


é F :. J 
For each half-hour private lesson per week in music, in 
excess of two, PET QUAarte’l..) «sis sciences eee 7 


For each two-hour class lesson per week in art, per quarter... 15 
Sketch ‘class, per quarter............0) Soe ee 4 


Students may register for applied music and art at a 
time. Such students, if they enter during a quarter, shot 
consult the Registrar as to charges. 


Visitors not regularly enrolled are charged a minimum { 
of five dollars. 


FEES 
Diploma fee, $5.00. : 


Physics and Chemistry, deposit for breakage, $5.00. 


Laboratory fees range from $4.00 to $15.00. ‘The ex: 
fee for a given course is stated in connection with the descri 
tion of that course under Departments of Instruction ; 
advanced courses only does it exceed $10.00. 


Practice fees for the use of college pianos and organs: 


Piano 


One-half hour daily (students of Voice only), per quarter. ...$ 2) 


One hour daily, per quarter... 0... 0a 5. 
Two hours daily, per quarter... ../,..... 2) 6 
Three hours daily, ‘per quarter. |.../../ 7.4.0 8 


Pedal Piano 


One hour weekly, per quarter............... 0 r,! 
Two hours weekly per quarter......... we ae a. 
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Practice Organ 


mare, Werleivaper (uUarler. (foe ed oe ieesls oles bls ce cle via Be 
MGIYS. WEEKIV DER CUATTET ii. sie lc'c'svciecs ere bus casihe ws 5.50 
MIS Weenly  PeruGuaTrter. where. .icc ou ftee sins. waa lte guys 7.00 
BU ESMWERR YI DOR OUATICT (6/0)! )< bs'e's Solaliaweds olivia lelwe s 8.50 
MCP GERM OMT NUGTICS 3 Coutts e Lette LE co! aly dowel 10.00 


Large Organ 


alf hour weekly, per BUSIter el Veo iar CUS tl are eae 
BU TemecK ty BUETIOMATEE! Hone ov eta be iia veihase ath okies os 3.00 


Pedal Organ 


MIPS WOH IDET UAIIOT cei tiie its pis ok aia oe eal diay ea la'y 6.00 


RETURN OF TUITION 


ter the first week of the quarter there is no refunding 
y part of the tuition either for courses dropped or for 
‘e to complete a quarter’s residence, except that one- 
df the tuition is refunded to any leaving college before 
liddle of any quarter on account of illness. 


HONORS AND PRIZES 
COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 


The honor of speaking on Commencement Da 
awarded five members of the graduating class who © 
distinguished themselves in scholarship and who posses! 
erary and oratorical ability. : 


q 
THE PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY : 


A chapter of the national scholarship honor society, 
Beta Kappa, was established at Pomona College, March 
enth, 1914. Upperclassmen “who are of good moral 
acter, who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of A 
and who are distinguished for breadth of culture and ex 
lence of scholarship,” are eligible to membership. 


FINAL HONORS AT GRADUATION 


Those students who have two hundred or more credits 
graduated with the honor cum laude; those who have t 
hundred and fifty or more credits are graduated with 
honor magna cum laude ; and those who have three hund 
or more credits are graduated with the honor swmma ¢ 
laude. 


SCHOLARSHIP HONORS 


Honors for scholarly attainment are awarded at the ¢ 
of each semester to matriculated students, candidates 
the bachelor of arts degree, as follows: 

High Honors are awarded to those who have attained 
average of A grade. 

General Honors are awarded to those who fall short 
an average of A grade by not more than the equivalent 
one B grade in a three-hour subject. 
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Departmental Honors are awarded to those who attain 
louble A grade in any subject. 

donors are granted in no case where a student has a 
ide below B in any subject. 


PRIZES 


‘he following prizes are offered for proficiency in the work 
the several departments: 


‘ae LLEWELLYN Brxspy MatHematics Prizt. A prize for excel- 
se in Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all students com- 
ng with specified conditions. A prize of ten dollars is given by 
. Llewellyn Bixby. 


‘uz Dott Prizks. A prize debate, open to the Sophomore class, 
in some subject selected by the faculty, is arranged for the close 
-he second semester. First and second prizes of ten and five dol- 
; respectively, established by the late Mr. J. H. Dole, in memory 
his brother, Mr. W. B. Dole, are endowed by Mr. J. Albert Dole 
| Mrs. A. M. Dole. 


‘ae Hacer Prizes. Prizes for best three essays on a foreign 
sionary subject, open to all students. Prizes of five dollars each 
endowed by Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Hager. 


‘ne Kinney Prizes. A prize declamation contest, open to the 
mbers of the Freshman class, occurs toward the end of the first 
1ester. First and second prizes of ten and five dollars, respect- 
ly, are given by Mrs. H. N. Kinney. 


“3z=_ LorBEER Prizes. Prizes for the best essay on the subject, 
ow to Keep Well”; open to all who take the course in Anatomy 
1 Physiology. First and second prizes of fifteen and ten dollars, 
pectively, are given by Dr. Thomas L. Lorbeer, 03. 


‘ar MoncrieFF Astronomy Prize. A prize given to the student 
che first year course in Astronomy, taken regularly in class, whose 
srest in the study and proficiency in the observatory work are 
icated by the best notebook kept in accordance with the teacher’s 
‘gestion. A prize of ten dollars is given by Miss Flossie C. 
merieff, 11. 
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THE Munpcr Latin Prizks. Prizes for excellence in Latin offell 
to Sophomores completing Latin D14. First and second prizes of ten 
and five dollars respectively are endowed by friends of the College 


THE VAILE PrizEs. Prizes for the best essay or oration on the 
general subject of Agriculture in Southern California; open to the 
Junior and Senior classes. First and second prizes of ten and five 
dollars, respectively, are endowed by Mr. Charles S. Vaile. 


CHOLARSHIPS AND BENEFICIARY AID 


The income of certain funds is used toward paying the 
ition fees of students who are in pecuniary need, and, by 
ithorization of the trustees, is distributed annually through 
committee of the faculty. Scholarship aid is given only to 
udents who are or intend to become candidates for a degree 
om Pomona College, who maintain a high standard of 
bnor, who are economical in their habits, who do not use 
bacco, who are regular in their attendance upon college 
kercises, and whose scholarship meets the following condi- 
bns: The earning in each semester of the Freshman year 
| at least twelve credits; in each subsequent semester of at 
last fifteen credits. 

Applicants for aid who have not yet entered college should 
irward to Professor H. E. Robbins, Chairman of the 
bmmittee on Scholarships, a formal application accompa- 
ed by two letters, one from parent or guardian and the 
(her from principal or teacher, giving information concern- 
ig need, character and attainments. They should also send 
certified statement of their scholastic record. All applica- 
pns for aid must be renewed annually on or before May 
ist. 

Aid may be withdrawn at any time from students who 
‘ove not to have conformed to the conditions, and is perma- 
intly withdrawn after the second forfeiture due to low 
anding or unsatisfactory deportment. 

Recipients of scholarship aid may be called upon to assist 
ie College in ways that do not interfere with their studies. 
Awards are made from the income of the following funds: 


lag Francis Bancrort Memoria, Funp, $1,500, Given by Mrs. 
James T. Ford of Los Angeles, California, in memory of her 
father. 
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A Fund of $2,500. Given by L. H. Barrows. : 
Tuer H. G. Binzincs Memoria, SCHOLARSHIP, $1,000. Given by M; 


E. A. Billings of Los Angeles, California, in memory of h 
husband. , 


THE Mase. S. Brinces Memortat ScHoLARSHIP, $3,500. Given | 
Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Bridges of San Diego, California, in memo 
of their daughter. Available for women. 


THE Bristor Memoria, Funp, $400. A fund raised as a memori 
to the Reverend Sherlock Bristol. 

THE Henry Hersert Brown ScHoiarsHip Funp, $1,000. Given | 
Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in memory 
her son. 

Tue Acnrs K. Crawrorp Memortay Funp, $1,000. Given by Day 
R. Crawford and William Crawford of Pomona, California, | 
memory of their mother. | 

A Fund of $2,600. Given by Mary E. Elwood of Redlands, Cal 
fornia. | 

A Fund of $2,500. Given by Rev. James T. Ford of Los Angele 
California. 

THE THomas F. Howarp MemortAL SCHOLARSHIP, $2,000. Giv: 
by Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd of Los Angeles, California, 
memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. 

A Fund of $2,000. Given by Henry L. Kuns. 

A Fund of $1,800. Given by Miss Jean Loomis, 97, of Nankin 
China. 

A Fund of $5,000. Given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page of Pomona, Cal 
fornia. ($3,000 of this may at some time be used for other pu! 
poses. ) 

THE ARTHUR WARREN PHELPS MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP, $2,000. Give 
by Mrs. C. S. and Mr. C. A. Phelps of Claremont in memory « 
their son and brother. 

THE Lypra PHetps Memoria, Funp, $4,000. Given by Hiram } 
Phelps of Ontario, California, in memory of his wife. 

THE Joun D. Porrer Memoria Funp, $2,000. Given by Mrs. S. 7 
Potter of Westboro, Massachusetts, in memory of her husband. 

THE REMBRANDT CLuB SCHOLARSHIP. The sum of twenty dollars 
semester. Available for students in Art. 
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und of $1,800. Given by Dr. Anna H. Searing of Escondido, 
lifornia. 

os H. SHiELps ScHOLARSHIP, $200 (to be increased). Given 
-R. P. Shields of San Diego in memory of his oldest son, who 
1s drowned in 1894, when about twenty-one years of age. 

und of $2,000. Given by Miss Susan E. Thatcher of San Diego. 
und of $2,500. Given by Mrs. Maria T. Wardwell of Plymouth, 
onnecticut. 

und of $2,000. Given by Henry S. West of Los Angeles. 

‘he College also administers a loan fund, established by 
ge H. DeKay, Jr., in memory of his brother Frelin 
npbell DeKay. By means of this fund, it is possible to 
pperate in a moderate way, and temporarily, with the 
ssing need of students. This fund has been of such 
ortant service as to indicate the great need for the 
‘ease of such resources, which in the hour of special 
‘rgency may often save a student to a college career. 


SELF-SUPPORT 


. 


. committee of the faculty endeavors to find employment 
istudents needing to earn a part of their expenses. Many 
‘thus helping themselves by various forms of labor such 
janitor work, waiting on tables at the Commons, general 
ise work, gardening and the like. The most desirable posi- 
AS are in general secured by upper-classmen who have 
ven themselves good workers and good students, and 
a coming to the College for the first time should be con- 
t if any work which they can satisfactorily do is secured 
| them. Students in any case should come prepared to 
‘all bills for at least one semester. Their record during 
s semester will be a large factor in deciding what oppor- 
ities for self-help will be open to them. Applications for 
| in securing employment should be addressed to Pro- 
sor H. E. Robbins, Chairman of the Committee on Stu- 
it Aid and Labor. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The College grounds consist of about one hundred a 
of which sixty are included in Blanchard Park, about te 
Alumni Field, and the remainder in the campus proper. 

There are fifteen buildings on the campus, heated fro 
central heating plant. 


The Mary L,. Sumner Hall, named in memory of the 1 
of Professor Charles B. Sumner, is a dormitory affor 
accommodations for seventy women. 


Holmes Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr. 
Monson, Massachusetts, reconstructed in 1916 in conforr 
with more modern plans for buildings and campus, is deve 
mainly to chapel, recitation rooms, and various offices 
administration. 


Pearsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pears 
contains the museum, and the laboratories and lecture roc 
of the departments of chemistry, botany, physics and geolc 
In this building, too, is the Business Office. 


The museum is equipped especially for the work in biole 
botany and zoology. It contains an abundance of ge 
synoptical material, including about two hundred and fi 
thousand zoological specimens and an herbarium of ab 
two hundred thousand sheets of plants. The Seaver-Riv 
collection contains fifty thousand specimens of fossil M 
lusca collected in the Pliocene of Santa Monica, Califorr 
by Dr. Rivers, formerly Curator of the Museum of the St 
University. 

The chemical laboratories are equipped with hoods, s 
generators, steam baths, and the usual appliances demand 
for thoroughly good work. The department is equipp 
throughout with water, gas and electricity and has individ 
desks, and equipment for one hundred and eight students. 
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ie physical laboratories are well equipped with apparatus 
ted from standard patterns of the best domestic and for- 
instrument makers. Each year valuable additions are 
» to the equipment. 

ie biological laboratories contain an extensive series of 
tons and models for use in comparative anatomy. For 
atory work, in general and advanced zoology, there is 
dant material, both wet and dry, from all parts of the 
j. The reference collections for use in general and 
al entomology are in many respects unexcelled. 


ie botanical equipment, besides the herbarium, has for 
n general mycology a complete bacteriological outfit of 
izers, incubators, and cultural apparatus. 


| of these laboratories possess full batteries of micro- 
ss and microtomes, and are well equipped with all the 
isive apparatus and appliances necessary in anatomical, 
iological, histological, and embryological work. 

ie Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, is an im- 
ig structure, exceptionally well adapted to the purposes 
vhich it was built. 

ie Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. 
ellyn Bixby, ’01, is designed throughout to be of service 
e student in the direct study of the stars. It stands in 
tractive spot upon an elevation in Blanchard Park. Its 
mment includes an equatorial telescope, with a Clark 
‘tive of six inches clear aperture, and a mounting, which 
des driving clock and other modern conveniences, made 
N m. Gzrtner of Chicago, a three-inch astronomical 
it and chronograph, both made by the Gertner Com- 
, a Standard Riefler clock for mean solar time, and a less 
osive clock for sidereal time; also a horizonal telescope 


: 
a six-inch objective, having a focal length of forty feet 
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and a ccelostat. In connection with this is employed a { 
teen-foot spectrograph with a two-inch grating, loaned 
the Mt. Wilson Solar Observatory. 


The Albert K. Smiley Hall is the dormitory for men, 
has both single rooms and suites of three rooms, aftorc 
accommodations for eighty students. 


Rembrandt Hall, the first section of the Art Building 
devoted chiefly to the work of the Department of Art. ' 
upper floor contains studio and work rooms; the lower f 
a convenient auditorium of moderate size for exhibits. 
assemblies. 


The Mabel S. Bridges Hall of Music, the gift of Mr.) 
Mrs. Appleton S. Bridges, of San Diego, recently comple 
offers opportunities for the study of music unexcelled 
Southern California. Besides numerous studio and prac 
rooms equipped with Steinway pianos, it contains a la 
auditorium, a four manual pipe organ, a large practice or; 
and a two-manual pedal organ. The building is of re 
forced concrete with Spanish tile roof. 


The Renwick Gymnasium contains ample equipment 
physical training, together with shower bath and loc 
facilities to make of the highest usefulness the swimm 
pool which adjoins it. 

The Claremont Inn has, besides a large student din 
room for the College Commons, accommodations for eigl 
guests. 

The Greek Theater, built to take advantage of the natu 
setting of Blanchard Park, though uncompleted, has at pr 
ent a seating capacity of over 4000. Here the great Hist 
ical Pageant was given in 1913; here are given the sen 
plays, various concerts and entertainments ; and here are ht 
student rallies about bonfires built in the center space. 
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The Harwood Hall of Botany, the gift of Mr. A. P. Har- 
‘od, of Upland, erected in the summer of 1915, is a commo- 
‘us building, containing lecture rooms and laboratories for 
» use of the Department of Botany. Adjoining it is the 
ricultural and Botanical Laboratory, consisting of a green- 
ise, a lath house and a central classroom. 

[he Marine Laboratory, located at Laguna Beach, has nine 
vate rooms for special workers and two general laborato- 
s, as well as storerooms, work rooms and aquarium room. 
[he Barracks, a large and well-built structure, to become 
‘ntually a unit in the equipment for physical training. 
Various other smaller buildings add to the completeness of 
College plant. 


THE LIBRARY 


The College possesses three library collections, the Cook- 
ker Biological Library, the Astronomical Library, and the 
in College Library. The main library is housed in the 
rnegie Library Building, the Cook-Baker Library 
oology section) in Pearsons Hall of Science and (Botany 
tion) in Harwood Hall, and the Astronomical Collection 
the F. P. Brackett Observatory. The two departmental 
‘aries exist as independent collections but the intention is 
imately to have them all catalogued in the main library, 
hough continuing as separate departmental collections. 
The main library is a collection of solid working materials. 
‘hough not large it has been carefully selected and repre- 
its therefore a working library of exceptional value. Cer- 
a departments as English Literature, Economics, History, 
graphy, Biology, Education, Philosophy, and Psychology 
re moderate endowments and are therefore proportionately 
ter supplied. Other departments have only small allot- 
ints out of general funds but are hal nae being provided 
‘h endowments. 
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In connection with the main library there is a notable co 
lection, the Mason California Collection, containing some ¢ 
the most important works bearing on early California histor 


The Library is also a depository for the publications of tt 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, and for the Unite 
States Government documents. 

June first, 1918, there were 29,806 bound volumes in th 
Library (not including the Astronomical collection) an 
18,341 pamphlets. The report of 1917-1918 was the fir; 
to incorporate a separate count of pamphlets. 

The majority of the best scholastic journals are to be foun 
on the periodical shelves in the main library. In addition t 
these a large number of technical journals are received i 
exchange for the scientific publications of the College and ar 
kept on file in the departmental libraries. 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND CLUBS 


[HE CHoRAL UNION is an organization of students and 
mbers of the community for drill in choral work. It meets 
h Thursday evening for practice under the direction 
the Department of Music, and twice each year gives a 
lic concert. 


‘HE Pomona CotiEcr Glee Club, the Pomona College 
men’s Glee Club, the Pomona College Orchestra, and the 
hona College Band are organizations under the general 
. of the Department of Music. 


‘HE REMBRANDT CUB is an organization of students and 
nbers of the community which meets once a month for 
study, programs on art subjects, and social intercourse. 


“HE ASTRONOMICAL SociETy aims to help the observatory 
is work, in building up its library and in the issuing of its 
lications. The associate membership is drawn from the 
nni and friends of the College, while the active member- 
) includes the students of astronomy together with mem- 
3 of the faculty and resident graduates. 


‘HE ZOOLOGICAL SEMINAR. The aim of the Zoological 
uinar is chiefly the review and discussion of recent and 
ortant researches as published in the zoological journals. 
nbership is limited to students of the Junior and Senior 
ses chosen for excellent scholarship and marked interest 
he work of the department, who meet every two weeks 
1 the faculty of the Department of Zoology. 

‘HE MarHemaricat Society. ‘The Society of Pure and 
lied Mathematics meets every month for presentation 
discussion of results of study and investigation in the 
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physical sciences and mathematics. It is open to advan 
students who are interested in these subjects and who ag 
to take an active part in its work. 

THE LITERATURE SEMINAR. ‘The purpose of the Lite 
ture Seminar is the presentation from a graduate or prof 
sional point of view of those masterpieces of literature wh 
have dominated the content and form of other literaty 
Two sections devoted respectively to foreign language and 
English have recently been formed. The meetings | 
monthly and are open to students and community. 

Tue History SEMINAR consists of a student group org 
ized to study special phases of contemporary history. | 

THE BoTANICAL SEMINAR is composed of those stude 
in Botany who are interested in reviewing current literat 
and discussing botanical history and other phases of the s 
ject not presented in the regular curriculum. 

DER DEUTSCHE VEREIN is composed of those who i 
had at least three years of work in German. It meets ev 
two weeks for the reading and discussing of papers in G 
man and for other exercises which tend to cultivate flue: 
and accuracy in the use of the language. | 

Le CERCLE FRANCAIS, composed of students making a s 
cialty of the French language, meets fortnightly for praci 
in French conversation, presentation of papers and dise 
sion of topics relating to the various aspects of French | 
and literature. | 

Ex, CircuLo EspANoL, composed of students makin; 
specialty of Spanish, meets fortnightly for practice in Sp 
ish conversation and the presentation of appropriate pap 
in the language, bearing upon the literature and life of 
Spanish world. ) 


| 
| 
: 
| 


ile ee 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


‘HE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS. ‘This association harmonizes 
student activities. Its officers are chosen by the student 
y from their own number. All important questions are 
sidered by its executive committee, which is composed of 
se prominent in such varied lines as athletics, oratory, and 
editorship of the Student Life. This body has charge of 
r-collegiate as well as inter-class relations. 
Ten’s ORGANIZATION. The men of the student body 
na voluntary organization, electing their own officers and 
imittees and holding regular meetings. This organization 
rols largely the interclass and social relations of the men. 
JOMEN’S ORGANIZATION. The women of the student 
y form a similar organization for considering and pro- 
ing the social relations of the women. 
HRISTIAN AssociATIONS. Branches of the Young Men’s 
istian Association and the Young Women’s Christian 
ociation are well organized and doing effective work. 
resentation in the inter-collegiate and state conventions 
the visits of active workers from outside serve to 
ntain interest in the work both at home and abroad. 
ough the co-operation of the associations and the College 
e have been established, as a part of the curriculum, 
ses in Bible study adapted to all classes of students and 
gee by members of the faculty. 
'HE Pomona CoLLECE LitERARY SociETy, composed of 


SN ne - 


i men and women, meets every two weeks. The work is 
a in character, covering all literary lines. 

‘HE Pomona CoLLEGE DEBATING CLUB is composed of 
It meets every two weeks for prepared and impromptu 
ates onthe live issues of the day. 

‘HE ALPHA Kappa is a society for women, giving drill in 
lites and familiarity with important current topics. 


— 
. 
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THE Pomona CoLLEcE Lyceum, composed of men, is; 
a debating club, and meets bi-weekly. 


THE AREOPAGUS is composed of men. The object of 
society is to promote efficiency in public speaking, debate, ; 
parliamentary drill. Meetings are held every two weeks, 

THE Deira Lamppa is a debating society for wor 
meeting bi-weekly. 

THE ADELPHI is a debating society for men which me 
bi-weekly. 

THE MasQuers is an organization of students, whose p 
pose is the study and presentation of plays and the gene 
promotion of the dramatic enterprises of the undergradu 
body. 

ATHLETICS. The immediate management of all conte 
and games rests with the Associated Students, though 
arrangements are under the supervision of a committee 
the faculty and a student manager. 


Alumni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has b 
developed by the alumni into athletic grounds unsurpasse¢ 
the Southwest in equipment and beauty of setting. Fit 
class tennis courts, an excellent track, baseball and foott 
fields, also hockey and basket ball courts are within the lin 
of the campus, and athletic exercises and field sports are | 
couraged by the officers of the institution. 


A swimming pool, of the standard size for water polo, a 
fully equipped with modern appliances, is open to all s 
dents. An invariable condition to the use of the pool i: 
semi-annual medical examination. 

Students are required to maintain a certain standard 
excellence in all their studies in order to represent the Coll 
on any of its athletic teams or other organizations comi 
before the public. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The stated publications of the College are issued as num- 
s of the Pomona College Bulletin, which is pubes bi- 
nthly. These include: 

fhe Annual Directory of Faculty and Seodente 

fhe Annual Catalog. 

fhe Annual Register of Alumni. 

fhe Annual Register of Faculty and Students. 

he Annual Announcement of Courses. 

\lumni and departmental publications are: 

“he Pomona College Quarterly Magazine, devoted to the 
rests of the College and Alumni. 

"he Journal of Entomology and Zoology, published under 
auspices of the Department of Zoology. 

‘he Publication of the Astronomical Society of Pomona 
lege, published under the auspices of the Department of 
ronomy. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


‘he Student Life is published semi-weekly by the student 
y and is devoted to current affairs. 

‘he Metate is published each year by the Junior class, and 
tains material appropriate to a college annual. 

‘he Association Hand Book, which contains material of 
1e, especially to new students, is issued at the beginning of 
year by the Christian Associations. 


BUREAU OF APPOINTMENTS 


A Bureau of Appointments is conducted in connection w 
the office of the Secretary of the Faculty for the benefit 
members of the College who desire to teach after graduati 
The purpose of the Bureau is to maintain a list of availa 
positions and to recommend from the applicants registet 
those who are qualified for specific positions. . 

An opportunity is also offered graduates of the Coll 
who are already engaged in teaching, to register their pres: 
positions and to indicate whether they desire a change and 
so, under what conditions. An effort is made to further ' 
desires of graduates so far as made known. ‘The services 
the Bureau are entirely gratuitous. Communications sho 
be addressed to Professor M. EF. Churchill, Secretary of 
Faculty. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 
ALUMNAE 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnz organized in lé 
by prominent college women for the “maintenance of h 
standards of education,’ and including at the present ti 
forty-five leading universities and colleges, received Pom« 
College to membership in July 1915. By this action won 
graduates of Pomona College are eligible for membership 
any of the local branches of the Association, and for ¢ 
who are not within reach of such branches there is aprovis 
for a general membership. ‘The general membership fee 
one dollar may be sent to Mrs. Katharine P. Pomeroy, $ 
Glengyle Place, Chicago, IIl., and entitles one to all memb 
ship privileges, including the Quarterly Journal. 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 


1919 
ember 22, Monday ene Days. Monday and Tues- 


ember 23, Tuesday day, examinations for entrance 


smber 24, Wednesday 
smber 24, Wednesday Convocation, 10:30 a. m. 

ber 14, Tuesday Founders Day 

mber 27, Thursday Thanksgiving Day 
mber 20, Saturday Christmas Recess begins, 12 m. 


1920 
ary 5, Monday Christmas Recess ends, 10:30 a. m. 
ary 26, Monday hi lei Freshman Contest in Declama- 
tion, 8 p. m. 


uary 2, Monday 
to Mid-year Examinations 
uary 7, Saturday 


uary 7, Saturday First Semester ends 


uary 9, Monday 


uary 10, Tuesday t Registration Days for Second Semester 


uary 19, Thursday Matriculation Day 


uary 22, Sunday Washington’s Birthday 

th 27, Saturday Spring Recess begins, 12:00 m. 
| 5, Monday Spring Recess ends, 10:30 a. m. 
30, Sunday Memorial Day 

11, Friday 

to Final Examinations 
17, Thursday 
21, Monday Commencement 


SUMMER VACATION 


Registration Days. Monday and Tues- 


ember 21, Tuesday day, examinations for entrance 


amber 22, Wednesday 
ember, 22, Wednesday Convocation, 10:30 a. m. 


»mber 20, Monday 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH 


ie history of the development of Southern California 
1 a land sparsely inhabited and apparently fit only for 
ttle range, into a genuine American commonwealth with 
wltitude of prosperous communities, covers hardly forty 
s; but this brief span of time has been a period of 
ise activity and remarkable growth. This epoch of swift 
‘ress was inaugurated by the completion of .a second 
scontinental railway, in this case piercing Southern 
fornia directly from the East, together with the sudden 
kening to a realization of the great agricultural possi- 
ies of the section through irrigation. A large immigra- 
and a rapid increase in land values were at once induced. 
7 towns sprang up almost in a day and great industrial 
ects characteristic of such a period were at once inau- 
ited. 


/hile the commercial and speculative interests were con- 
uously in evidence there were among the new settlers, 
artheless, many whose chief concern was for the higher 
ies of life and character. Not least among these were 
e whose former affiliations had been with New England 
its institutions. The Southern California District Asso- 
ion of Congregational Churches, meeting at San Bernar- 
) in 1882, agitated the question of founding a college of 
New England type. In 1886 the Association met at 
ronia (now Redlands), when the report of the educa- 
ial committee was an earnest appeal for such a college. 
this meeting a larger educational committee than usual 
; appointed and was instructed to view locations and 
ite proposals of aid toward establishing a “Christian Col- 
» of the New England Type.” In accordance with these 
ructions the committee visited various places from which 
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they had received offers of aid and gave the matter ser 
and careful consideration. 

In May, 1887, the District Association met in Los Ang 
and became the General Association of Southern Califor 
This General Association immediately gave full powe! 
its committee of education, not. only to select the Col 
site, but to appoint trustees for the prospective institut 
Fifteen trustees, two of whom are still members of 
board, were duly appointed; the College was incorpore 
October 14, 1887, under the name of The Pomona Colle 
and a site was selected about four miles north of the | 
of Pomona. | 

For the immediate needs of the College a small priy 
house was rented in Pomona, and in it the work of instt 
tion was begun in September, 1888. In the following J 
uary an unfinished hotel in Claremont (now Sumner Ha 
together with considerable land adjacent, was given to 
College and the work was transferred to that place. It} 
originally supposed that this location would be tempora 
the name of the College was therefore retained in the eX 
tation that ultimately the site originally selected would 
used. Later this plan was abandoned and Claremont \ 
made the permanent seat of the College. By this time, hc 
ever, the name of “Pomona College” had. become so defin 
ly fixed that it has been retained, notwithstanding 
change of location. 


The growth of the College has been swift and conste 
The first class was graduated in 1894, at which time the tc 
number of college students was forty-seven. For some ti 
the work of the Preparatory School was of large importan 
but later on this was discontinued owing to the increa: 
growth and importance of the College. In 1915 the Coll 
had become so large as to compel at least a temporary lit 
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m in the number of its students, the maximum of the 
shman Class being placed at two hundred, one hundred 
and one hundred women. The original campus of about 
ve acres has been enlarged by purchase and by gifts 
it now comprises one hundred acres; and this area, 
ther with its buildings, is being developed according to 
s carefully worked out by competent landscape gar- 
“rs and architects, the whole growth being in accord with 
harmonious plan. All this rapid progress of the insti- 
yn has been made possible by a most generous company 
riends who have responded nobly to the calls of higher 
istian education and to the needs of young people. From 
very beginning the institution has been the creation of 
ifice, affection and idealism. To a remarkable degree 
College has been made possible by a great democracy of 
i-minded givers, and the character of these benefactors 
flected in the daily life and procedure of the College. 


Vhile the College was originally Congregational in organi- 
on, it long ago made itself the servant of a wider fellow- 
The Board of Trustees is a self-perpetuating body, 
jlutely free from ecclesiastical control and representing 
erent communions, but obliged, nevertheless, by the Col- 
‘ Charter to maintain the institution as truly Christian, 
igh unsectarian. From the first it has been the policy 
all concerned in the administration of the institution to 
ntain a high standard of college life and work, and to 
the emphasis upon quality in the development of strong 
serviceable Christian manhood and womanhood. Thus 
purpose for which the College was founded is expressed 
ts motto, “Our Tribute to Christian Civilization.” 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


GrorcE W. Marston, President 

Rt. Rev. JosepH H. Jounson, v.v., Vice-President 
Rev. Cuartes B. SuMNER, LL.D., ecretary 
CuarLEs E, WALKER, Treasurer 


Term of Office Expires, June, 1920 
Donatp G. APLIN 
LLEWELLYN BIxBy 
Eu P. CrarK 
WINFRED E,. GARRISON, PH.D. 
WituiAmM F. Horr 
Grorce W. Marston 
Term of Office Expires, June, 1921 
Rev. Frank M. Dowtine 
JAmEs S. Epwarps 
Rr. Rev. JosepH H. Jounson, p.p, 
FREDERICK W. Lyman 
ARTHUR J. McFappen 
ButLER A. Wooprorp 
Term of Office Expires, June, 1922 


Rev. Raymonp C. Brooxs, p.p 
Epwin F. Haun 

STEPHEN H. Herrick 

SEELEY W. Mupp 

Rev. WitttAmM O, Wark 


Term of Office Expires, June, 1923 
CHARLES FE. WALKER 
Rev. Wittiam Horacrk Day, D.D. 
ARTHUR M. DoE 
Rev. Henry KINGMAN, D.D. 
Wittiam S. Mason 
Drty, A. SCHWEITZER 


Term of Office Expires, June, 1924 
JamEs A. BLAISDELL, D.D. 
CuHar.eEs E. Harwoon, LL.D 
Frank H. Harwoop 
Rev. CuarLes B. SuMNER, LL.D. 
W. H. R. WeEtpon 
Frep M. Witcox 


Ernest E. Jones, Business Manager 
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COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


James A. BLAISDELL, Chairman 
CHARLES B. SUMNER, Secretary 

HuR M. Do.e CuartEs EF. Harwoop 
an F. HAHN CHarLes FE. WALKER 


ButLeER A. WoopForD 


COMMITTEE ON INVESTMENTS 


.RLES E. WALKER GrorcE W. Marston 
PP. CLARK Frep M. Witcox 
Ernest E. Jonés, Business Manager 


: COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


DERICK W. LYMAN E11 P. CLark 

spo H. JoHNSON STEPHEN H. HERRICK 
‘ks A. BLAISDELL HENRY KINGMAN 
1AM F. Hot Wittiam S. Mason 


SEELEY W. Mupp 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


tES A, BLAISDELL Frank M. DowLiInc 
WELLYN BIXBY WINERED EF. GARRISON 
Epwin F. Haun 


COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS* 


ARLES B. SUMNER GrorcE W. Marston 
Wiit1aAm S. Mason 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


EPH H. JoHNSON ArtHur M. DoLE 
JamEs A. BLAISDELL 


JameEs P. JAMIESON ! 
Rosert H. Orr Architects 


*In conjunction with a committee of the Faculty. 


FACULTY 


JAMES ARNOLD BLAISDELL 345 College A 


President, 1910* 


B.A., Beloit College; M.A., Beloit College; D.D., Beloit College. Gradu; 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 


Cyrus GRANDISON BALDWIN Palo A 


President Emeritus, 1890 


B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Oberlin College; Student, Andover Th 
logical Seminary; D.D., Oberlin College. 


Epwin CrLarENcE Norton 137 W. Seventh | 


Dean of the Faculty and Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature on the Edwin Clarence Norton Foundation, 1888 


B.A., Amherst College; M.A., Amherst College and Yale Universi 
Ph.D., Carleton College; D.D., Pacific Theological Seminary. Grady) 
Student, Johns Hopkins, Columbia and Oxford Universities. | 


FRANK ParkHurst BRACKET? 270 E. Third { 
Professor of Mathematics on the Frank Parkhurst Brackett 
Foundation and Director of the Observatory, 1888 : 


B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College. Honorary Fello 
Clark University. j 


g 


PHEBE ESTELLE SPALDING 261 W. Fifth § 


Professor of English Literature on the Phebe Estelle | 
Spalding Foundation, 1889 | 


| 


B.L., Carleton College; M.L., Carleton College; Ph.D., Boston Universit 


Dantry HrErprrt Cotcorp 157 E. Seventh 


Professor of the Latin Language and Literature, 1890 


B.A., Amherst College; M.A., Amherst College; B.D., Andover The 
logical Seminary. Graduate Student, Harvard University. 


ArtHur Dart BisseLyt 319 Harvard Av 


Professor of German, 1892 
B.A., Amherst College; M. A., Amherst College; B.D., Yale Universit 


Graduate Student, Yale University and University of Leipzig. 
Grorcr Gate Hitcucock 721 College Av 


Professor of Physics, 1892 


B. A., University of Nebraska. Graduate Student, Johns Hopkins an 
Cornell Universities. 


*The date in each case denotes the beginning of original term of servic 
tAbsent on leave, 1919-1920. 


~~ 


FACULTY 15 


RGE STEDMAN SUMNER 105 College Ave. 
| Professor of Economics and Sociology on the Stedman- 

| Sumner Foundation, 1897 

BA, Pomona College; B. A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale University. 


ARLES CUMMINGS STEARNS 146 E. Tenth St. 
Professor of Biblical History and Literature on the 
Nancy M. Lyon Foundation, 1906 


: 

| 

B. A., Yale University; M. A., Yale University; B.D., Union Theological 
Seminary. Graduate Student, University of Berlin. 


. 

CE Eiia BERRY Sumner Hall 
‘ean of Women and Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1909 
B.S., Mount Holyoke College; M. A., Mount Holyoke College. 


tes ALEXANDER LYMAN 833 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Chemistry, 1909 


B. A., Beloit College; M. A., Beloit College; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins Uni- 
iaerstty. Graduate Student, University of Chicago. 


ton Erastus CHURCHILL 507 Yale Ave. 
Secretary of the Faculty and Associate Professor of 
German, 1902 


B. A., Knox College; M. A., Knox College, Litt.D., Knox College; B.D., 
Yale University. Graduate Student, University of Leipzig. 


NDAL GARBUTT? FRAMPTON 927 Harvard Ave. 


Professor of the English Language, 1904 


B. A., Illinois College; M.A., Illinois College; M.A., Harvard University. 
Graduate Student, Harvard and Chicago Universities. 


‘ARLES GraccHus NEELY 739 College Ave. 
| Professor of Constitutional History and Law, 1911 


| B.L., University of Illinois. 


tiiam Atwoop HItron* 1264 Dartmouth Ave. 
Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead 
| Foundation, 1905 


| B.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


RNARD CapEN Ewer 339 Yale Ave. 


Professor of Psychology, 1916 
B.A., Brown University; M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., Harvard Uni- 


versity. 


LPH Haine LyMAN 357 W. Tenth St. 
Professor of Applied Music and Instructor im Singing, 
Head of Department of Music, 1917 


/ 

| B.A., Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hackett, William 
B. Olds, Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtland Cooper, Holmes 
Cowper and other American masters, and with Vittorino Moratti in Berlin. 


| 


1Absent on leave, first semester, 1919-1920. 
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Maro BgEatH JonEs 428 Yale A 


Professor of Romance Languages, 1911 


B. A., Beston University; M.A., Boston University; Graduate Stud 
Universities of Chicago, Geneva and Barcelona. Student, Estudis | 
versitaris Catalans, Barcelona. 


Ropert Day WILLIAMS 630 Harvard A 


Acting Professor of Philosophy, 1909 


B. S., Pomona College; M. A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale Univers 
Graduate Student, University of California. 


WituiAm Po,xK RussELy 506 E. Sixth 


Associate Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske 
Foundation, 1904 


B.A., Cumberland University; M.A., Cumberland University. Grady 
Student, Columbia and Yale Universities. 


ARTHUR VoLNEY STOUGHTON 146 W. Seventh 


Associate Professor of Physiology and Hygiene, and 
College Physician, 1911 


B.A., Pomona College; M.D., Ohio Medical University. Graduate Stude 
Medical Department of Johns Hopkins University and Medical School 
Harvard University. Student, Laboratories of Friedrichshain Krank 
haus and Private Laboratory of Professor Pick, Berlin. Resident p! 
Sician, Protestant Hospital, Columbus, O 


WALDEMAR CHRISTIAN WESTERCAARD . 135 E. Ninth § 


Associate Professor of History on the Warren F. Day 
Foundation, 1916 


B. A., University of North Dakota; M.L., University of California; Ph.) 
University of California. Fellow in History, Cornell University. | 


HANNAH TEMPEST JENKINS Claremont Ii 
Associate Professor of Art and Design, 1905 | 


Graduate Teachers College, Columbia University. Student Philadelp! 
Academy of Fine Arts. Pupil of Jean Paul Laurens, Constant and 
Pierre in figure and portrait, of Henry Thompson in landscape, and 
Wm. M. Chase, Robert Vonnoh and Cecilia Beaux in portrait. Pa 
Salonist, 1889. 


EpwarD Payson Barter 135 E. Ninth § 
| Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1909 
B.A., Dartmouth College; M. A., Harvard University; Ph.D., Harva 
University; Graduate Student, Columbia University. 
Victor Epwarp Marriorr 116 Twelfth § 
Librarian, 1912 


B.A., Beloit College; M.A., University of California. Graduate Studer 
Yale University. 


WALTER EartE Hartiry 127 W. Eighth § 


Associate Professor of Organ and Piano, 1915 
B.A., Yale University; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, Americe 


Seite of Organists. Pupil of Widor, in Organ and Composition, and 
tubbs. 


FACULTY 17 


LIAM Evan NIcHOLL 307 W. Sixth St. 


zan of the College and Assistant Professor of Education, 1919 


3.A., Bellevue College; M.A., Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
jraduate Student, Edinburgh University. 


‘et TRESILIAN BELCHER 169 W. Sixth St. 


Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Engineering, 1907 


3. A., Queen’s University. Graduate Student, Queen’s College and Uni- 
rersity of California. 


TER ALFRED ALLEN 131 E. Tenth St. 
Assistant Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 
and Instructor in Organ, 1912 


3.A., Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University; Associate, American Guild 
»f Organists. 


RA CHARLTON SQUIRE 248 W. Seventh St. 


{ssistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1910 


3.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, University of California and 
Wellesley College. 


IAM SHEFFIELD AMENT 1130 Harvard Ave. 


Assistant Professor of English, 1912 


BUA, Oberlin College; M.A., Harvard University. Graduate Student, 
Solumbia University. 


TAM HorLANp MATLOCK 642 College Ave. 


Assistant Professor of German, 1913 


Ph.B., Drake University. Graduate Student, Goettingen, Heidelberg and 
Munich, the Sorbonne and College of France. 


‘FR ELMER RoBBINS 487 Harrison Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Ancient Languages, 1915 


IB.A., University of Michigan; M.A., University of Michigan; Ph.D., 
University of Michigan. Graduate Student and holder of University and 
Buhl Classical Fellowships, University of Michigan. 


a PETER SCHOTT 725 Harvard Ave. 


| Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1916 

B.E., Nebraska State Normal School; B.P.E., Young Men’s Christian 

(Association College, Springfield, Massachusetts. Graduate Student, Purdue 
niversity. 

ENE WHITE NIxoNn 124 EK. Third St. 


Assistant Professor of Physical Training for Men, 1916 
B.A., Monmouth College. Graduate Student, University of Illinois. 


Lip ALEXANDER Munz Smiley Hall 


Assistant Professor of Botany, 1917 


B.A., University of Denver; M.A., University of Denver; Ph.D., Cornell 
University. 
1 
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AMANDUS ZOELLNER 248 E. Second 
Assistant Professor of Violin, 1918 
GrEorGE SAMUEL BurGESS Claremont ' 


Assistant Professor of Political Economy, 1918 
B.A., University of Michigan; J.D., University of Michigan. 


FRANK Davin THOMSON 338 Harvard A 


Assistant Professor of Accounting and Commercial Subjects, 1! 
B.A., Knox College; M.A., Knox College; Graduate Student, Johns EF 


kins University. 
RExForD Davis CoL_BuRN 346 Yale A 


Assistant Professor of Piano, 1919 
B.Mus., Syracuse University. Graduate Student, Syracuse University. 


CHARLES TAapor Firts Claremont ] 


Assistant Professor of English, 1919 
B.A., Amherst College. Graduate Student, University of Califor 


Cuirrorp Nort Hanp 1122 College A: 


Director of Religious Interests, 1919 
B.L., Pomona College; B.D., Pacific School of Religion. 


REGINALD PoLE Los Ange 
Director of Dramatics, 1916 | 

B.A., Cambridge University. 
MaslE CLAIR WEsT 1016 Columbia A 
Instructor in Piano, 1905 
B.S., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Peabody Conservatory | 
Music, Baltimore. | 


HaArRIET PASMORE a ask 132 EB. Second | 
. Instructor in Singing, 1914 
B.A., University of California. Graduate Student, University of Califorr 
ALFRED OswaLpD WoopForpD* 639 Yale Ay 
Instructor in Chemistry and Geology, 1915 
B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, University of California. 
HELEN Fexiciras Haury 272 W. Seventh § 


Instructor in Chemistry, 1918 


B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Columbia University and U: 
versity of California. 


MarjorirE Dayton HitcHcock 157 W. Seventh 5 


Instructor in English, 1918 
B.A., Pomona College 


1Absent on leave, 1919-1920. 
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ENCE DopcE RUSSELL 362 Mills Ave. 

Instructor in Piano, 1918 

3.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Pomona College. 

FRED McPHERSON GoopRICH 407 Harvard Ave. 

Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1918 

B.A., Pomona College. 

GARET GAYLORD 325 W. Sixth St. 
Instructor in Romance Languages 

B.A., Pomona College. 


iHERINE M. Heacox 
Instructor in Romance Languages 
B.A., Oberlin College. 


ta MozeLtLe ANDERSON Claremont Inn 


Instructor in Romance Languages 
B.A., Colorado College. Graduate Student, University of California. 


IMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF THE FACULTY 


FES ARNOLD BLAISDELL, D.D. President’s Rooms, Library 

President 

VIN CLARENCE Norton, PH.D. Room 3, Holmes Hall 
Dean of the Faculty 

“LIAM Evan NICHOLL, M.A. Room 9, Holmes Hall 
Dean of the College 

ics Exia BERRY, M.A. Sumner Hall 


Dean of Women 


ton Erastus CHURCHILL, LITT.D. Room 53, Library 
Secretary of the Faculty 


\NK PARKHURST BRACKETT, M.A. The Observatory 
Director of the Observatory 


inpAL GARBUTT FRAMPTON, M.A. Rooms 7 and 8, Holmes Hall 
Acting Registrar 

tor Epwarp Marriort, M.A. Library 
Librarian 


SaRLES BERARD VoGpEs, MAjoR, U.S.A., RETIRED Claremont Inn 
Commanding Officer Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
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HomeEr Exmer Ropsins, PH.D. Room 10, Holmes } 
Chairman of Committee on Admission 


Marion JEANETTE EWING, B.A., B.S. Libr 
Assistant Librarian 


FLorENcE Martr Fox? Room 6, Holmes F 
Assistant Registrar 


Grorcia GRACE THOMAS Room 53, Libr 
Assistant Secretary of the Faculty 


Rosert JAMES BERNARD, B.A, President’s Rooms, Libr 
Assistant to the President 


VIRGINIA DEARBORN, B.A. President’s Rooms, Libr; 
Secretary to the Administration 


*Resigned Nov. 1, 1919. 


CLASS OFFICERS 


GENERAL—Professors Brackett and Nicholl 
SENIOR—Professors Brackett and Burgess 
Junror-—Professors Williams and Matlock 
SopHOMoRE—Professors Sumner and Squire 
FRESHMAN—Professors Robbins and Berry 


OTHER OFFICERS 
Ernest Everett Jones, B.s. 119 College Av 
Business Manager ; 
WittiAM Jewer? Howarp 1131 Harvard Ay 
Assistant Business Manager 
Mary Louisr Brnuincs 541 Harvard Av 
Accountant 
GRETCHEN HicpeE 319 W. Sixth S 


Assistant to the Business Manager 


SARAH Louise JEWELL Sumner Ha 
Matron of Sumner Hall — 
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Louis D. Hi1LHOUSE Smiley Hall 
College Hostess 


» ExeANor PECK 140 Mesa Ave. 
Assistant to the Chairman of Committee on Admission 


| 


st Guenn Hutcuison Fifth St. and Cucamonga Ave., Ontario 
Superintendent of Grounds 


L Mauritz CARLSON 922 Columbia Ave. 


Superintendent of Buildings 


COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 


Wir PLACE AND TIME OF MEETING 


puission—Messrs. Robbins, Frampton, Miss Berry. Room 10. 
call. 


vuitpINcs AND Grounps—(In conjunction with a committee of 
Board of Trustees)—Messrs. Stearns, Hitchcock, Belcher. 
m 4. On call. 


LASSIFICATION—Messrs. Frampton, Sumner, Miss Berry, Messrs. 
lett, Robbins, Nicholl. Room 7. 3:15 p. m., Friday. 


ottEcE Liré—Messrs. Norton, Brackett, Miss Berry, Messrs. 
irchill, Ewer, R. H. Lyman, Robbins, Schott, Nicholl, Burgess, . 
is Squire. Room 3. 1:15 p.m., Thursday. 


OURSES OF Stupy—Messrs. Sumner, Frampton, Jones, Munz, 
stergaard. Room 14. 10:30 a.m, Tuesday. 


‘DUCATIONAL FErricigNcy—Messrs. Brackett, Hitchcock, J. A. 
nan, Frampton, Marriott, Hartley, Hand, Matlock. Room 51. 


day, 1:15 p.m. 


acutty Mertincs—Miss Berry, Messrs. Williams, Marriott. 
mner Hall. 10:30 a.m., Saturday. 


‘spERATED Ciruss—Messrs. Jones, Brackett, Nicholl, Hilton. Room 
On call. 


‘RaDUATE Work—Messrs. Bartlett, Williams, Hitchcock. On call. 


IBRARY—Miss Spalding, Messrs. Marriott, Stoughton, Wester- 
rd, Burgess, Miss Ewing. On call. 
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Puysica, Epucation—Messrs. Russell, Stoughton, Schott, Nix: 
Miss Squire, Mr. Ament. Room 2. 10:30 a.m., alternate Thursda 


PUBLICATIONS—Messrs. Churchill, Thomson, Hilton, Ament, Bi 
nard. Room 53. On call. : 


Pusiic Events anp Lecrures—Messrs Churchill, R. H. Lym 
Allen, Schott, with Business Manager Jones. Room 53. On ez 


Reticious IntTERESts—Messrs. Marriott, Neely, Hand, Robbir 
Miss Ewing, Mr. Bernard. Room 2. 9:30 a. m., Monday. 


Rooms—Messrs, Sumner, Churchill, Nicholl. Room 14. On ca 


Rutes—Mr. Nicholl, Miss Berry, Messrs. Churchill, Frampto 
Room 9. On call. 


STUDENT AID AND Lasor—Messrs. Robbins, Marriott, Hand, Mi 
Berry. Room 10. On call. 


SUMMER ScHoor—Messrs. Russell, Hilton, J. A. Lyman. On cal 


CHARACTER OF THE COLLEGE 


°omona College is located at Claremont, on the Santa 
and Pacific Electric Railways, thirty-five miles from Los 
zeles. It is connected by the Pacific Electric Railway 
a Pomona, which is four miles distant, on the Salt Lake 
the Southern Pacific roads. On the rim of an orchard- 
ered valley, which is hemmed in on all sides by lofty 
intains, and with Mt. San Antonio in the immediate 
kground rising to the height of ten thousand feet, its 
ation is one of rare beauty. The genial southern climate 
ites to outdoor life and exercise the year around, while 
deep canyons, the rushing streams and the long trails 
the heart of the hills allure to the rewarding intimacies 
nature. The town of Claremont, which now numbers 
ut eighteen hundred inhabitants, owes its existence to 
College, and has the attractive features of the typical 
ege community. The location and situation, within easy 
ch of the great and growing metropolis of the South- 
st, and yet in the quiet retirement of valley and hill, is 
quely wholesome and stimulating in full measure to 
plicity and thoughtfulness and all the best enthusiasms 
which life is capable. 
“he College is pre-eminently a company of workers. From 
very beginning it has maintained a reputation for inter- 
in thorough scholarship rather than in large numbers. 
2 procedures of the College are established in the purpose 
appealing to students who appreciate the seriousness of 
College opportunity. To this end, the standards of 
nission are unusually high. Not only is the number lim- 
1, but as defined elsewhere, only students who have 
shed their preparation with a high grade of promise are 
eived. It is the distinct purpose to make the membership 
the institution itself a scholastic honor. This inevitably 
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involves a sacrifice of certain values which would be fe 
porarily pleasurable but which are not consistent with : 
most remunerative purposes. | 

It is the habit of the College to urge that scholars 
should not only be high but also broad and inclusi 
Pomona College is not a professional school. It insists t 
the best preparation for life includes not only the amy 
generous and complete training of the college course, st 
as is here given, but also at a later period a thorough a 
definite professional specialization. It has farther insisi 
that this best and most complete training was practicable 
a much larger number of young people than commonly f 
that they have the resources of time and money for it. T 
College is eager to co-operate in the problems of such asp 
ing students; it has also been singularly successful in pi 
meating its body of students with these ambitions, and t 
remarkable success of its graduates is due in no small degt 
to the fact that nearly seventy per cent of all who have gra 
uated have taken subsequent professional training. 

To the end that the College may be adequate for t 
broadest intellectual citizenship and service, a certain numb 
of courses representing typically the differentiated fields 
knowledge and investigation are required, and particul 
emphasis is laid upon those topics which relate to the histo 
of thought, the organization of society and the bases of tru 
and righteousness. These courses are required of all, wheth 
staying a longer or a shorter time in the institution, as bei: 
important to the main purpose for which the College exis 
While these few courses are required, there is around the 
ample field for selection, according to the student’s individu 
interest and purpose. | 

The College recognizes the fact that social training is al 
an essential part of education. It is believed that the co-ed 
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nal character of the College greatly increases the culture 
e student body in this respect. Working together on the 
2st levels of life, men and women are most likely to 
‘ate in mutual respect and dignity. It is practically the 
imous testimony of the graduates of this college that 
: relations add to the genuine wholesomeness and 
ded worth of the student’s life. While emphasizing 
1 values and opportunities, the College, however, recog- 
them as interests which must be held subordinate to 
Jain business of study and work. For this reason limita- 
which sometimes may seem narrow are laid upon the 
llife of the college community. Fraternities and sorori- 
in the ordinary acceptance of these terms, and extrava- 
‘social life, do not exist at Pomona College, and no one 
Id seek the institution who is not willing to make sur- 
er of some personal pleasures in the interests of the 
non college earnestness and simplicity. 

ice more; the College is frankly Christian. It owes its 
n and support to men and women of Christian ideals ; 
nnot, therefore, be other than loyal to these interests. 
‘ad of maintaining a separate Christian life, the College 
urgently lays upon its students the obligation of alle- 
*e to that wider democracy of service and uplift which 
‘presented in the Christian Church. ‘The College is, 
rtheless, emphatically broad in its hospitality to modern 
zht. It holds that no student should go out of the Col- 
unaware of the throbbing questions of the day or unpre- 
1 to face the winds of free discussion; therefore, it wel- 
‘s all honest expression of opinion, putting faith in the 
T of truth to hold its own in the arena of open debate. 
as seeks to resource the coming generation with a leader- 
of intellectual capacity, directed will and Christian 
acter. 


DEGREES 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The courses of study offered by the College lead t 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. These courses include ce 
required studies, but also a wide range of electives it 
guage and literature, philosophy, economics, history, m 
matics, science and fine arts. An average of fifteen hou 
academic work per semester throughout the four ye: 
required for the completion of the courses. A detailed | 
ment of the curriculum will be found on page 37. 


COURSES WITHOUT DEGREES 


Mature students, ordinarily only such as are at 
twenty-one years of age, may be admitted as special stu 
to courses for which by ability and preparation they m 
fitted. Special students are not candidates for a de 
though completion of the prescribed courses in Music 
Art entitles the student to receive the special State Teac 
Certificate upon the recommendation of the College. 


MASTER OF ARTS 


In a few departments, where the facilities of the 
warrant, limited numbers of students, whose under- 
uate records show marked excellence, are accepted as ¢ 
dates for the Master’s degree. Only those are admitted 
give promise of contributing a definite and inspiring 
ence to the life of the College. Such residence is ther 
required as is deemed necessary to insure mutually he 
relations. A further statement of requirements will be f 
on page 41. 


_ ee 


ADMISSION 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS AND METHODS 
OF ADMISSION 


: 
: 


the purpose of Pomona College to do a distinctly and 
y high grade of work, thus preparing its graduates for 
distinction in whatever later callings they may choose. 
is end candidates for admission to any class must 
t satisfactory evidence of their fitness for college, both 
racter and in scholarship. ‘Testimonials of character 
letter of honorable dismissal from the last institution 
»d are required. As all applications for admission are 
[ly scrutinized, delay in filing applications inevitably 
»s delay in acceptance. 

; further advised that applications be made as early 
sible, inasmuch as the College cannot under present 
ons guarantee the admission of more than one hun- 
nd fifteen men and one hundred and fifteen women 
freshman class, the trustees having limited the total 
ince to seven hundred. 


College welcomes tentative applications from pros- 
: freshmen several years in advance and is glad to offer 
tions from time to time regarding the best preparation 
mission. In this respect the good offices of the Col- 
-e freely at the service of all interested inquirers. A 
il examination conducted by an authorized physician, 
the direction of the Department of Physical Educa- 
; required of all students. 


| 
_ ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 


licants are admitted to freshman standing in any one 
te ways, as follows: 
t: Examination by the College. 
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Second: Certificate of the College Entrance Examin 
Board. 

Examinations are given by the College Entrance Exar 
tion Board at certain times and places, which may be lea 
from the Registrar or from principals of secondary seh 


Third: Certificate from approved schools or college 


Students from approved schools or colleges are adm 
without examination on presentation of a certificate si 
by the principal or proper official and showing in detai 
requisite completed courses. Certificate blanks obtz 
from the Chairman of the Committee on Admission sh 
be filled out and returned as early as possible after the | 
pletion of the high school year. 

As the number of students admitted to the freshman | 
is limited, early application is advised. Applications 
listed in the order of their receipt, are considered indiy 
ally, and in every case must be accompanied by a certific: 
both as to scholarship and character. No application is 
sidered which does not show fifteen units in accepted 
jects, at least twelve of which are recommended. Sp 
endorsement by the principal must accompany all pa 
showing non-commended units, such endorsement to inc 
the specific recommendation of the candidate, both a 
character and ability, for the undertaking of college w 

Those are matriculated to full standing who at the end 
semester’s residence meet the requirements stated on ; 
122; those who do not meet the requirements are 
allowed to matriculate and are enrolled as in partial st 
ing. No student in partial standing is recommende 
college standing in another institution. The final accept: 
of entrance units is based upon the character of the y 
done in class at Pomona College as well as upon the grad 
the units presented. 
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| ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 

tudents who have sufficient credit from other institutions 
admitted to advanced standing on credentials signed by 
proper officials and giving full specifications concerning 
nature of the courses taken and the time spent in each, 
‘ther with their rank in each subject. They are assigned 
rs and credits on the basis of their credentials, but such 
gnment is provisional until ratified by the Classification 
amittee. ‘This ratification is not given until -after the 
tired semester’s residence, at which time the Committee 
power to act in adjusting hours or credits, or both, to the 
lifications shown. 


ADMISSION AS SPECIAL STUDENTS 

[ature students, ordinarily only such as are at least 
aty-one years of age, may be admitted as special students 
ourses for which, by ability and preparation, they may be 
id. This provision applies particularly to those equipped 
advanced studies in special departments. The privilege 
lassification as special students is not open to those who 
; admission to College in this way as a means of avoiding 
pliance with the entrance or collegiate requirements laid 
m for regular students. Special students are not candi- 
s for a degree. | 


CREDITS FOR NON-COMMENDED WORK 

tudents who enter with some of their work non-com- 
ided may remove their deficiency in one of three ways— 
xamination, by continuing the same line of study in Col- 
with high grade or by extra work in College not counted 
ards a degree. These three methods are more fully 
sribed as follows: 

irst: Students may be examined upon any of the 
‘pted subjects presented for entrance, and upon passing 
1 B grade receive credit toward entrance for that subject. 
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Students wishing to remove deficiencies by examinat 
must do so before entering upon College work. Such exat 
nations must be taken during the first three days of regist 
tion week of either semester or (by special arrangement) | 
week preceding the College commencement. ‘They must 
arranged for in advance through the Registrar. 


Second: Entrance credit will be given for non-co 
mended work after a student has completed with high gra 
two or more College courses in the same or a closely alli 
subject, or upon conditions laid down in individual cases 
the Classification Committee. 


Third: Entrance credit may be gained by work in certs 
College courses, but such courses cannot count toward t 
number of hours or credits required for graduation, nor f 
honors. Moreover, students may not substitute for subje 
specifically required for entrance other subjects taken in tl 
way. 

Students are not candidates for a degree nor are th 
eligible for recommendation to college standing in anoth 
institution until they have been matriculated. (See page 122 
Students are matriculated only after they have come into fi 
standing. All students must be matriculated before attai 
ing to Junior standing. 


-COURSES REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION TO 
FRESHMAN STANDING 


In the following outline of courses a “unit” represents 
course of study in one subject of high school grade involvir 
five forty-five minute recitations per week or an equivaler 
for a school year. Laboratory periods should be at lea 
twice the length of recitation periods. 


Not less than one unit in any subject is normally accepte: 
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ugh a half unit may be accepted when accompanied by 
ts for courses in allied subjects. 

| 
SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS—8 UNITS 


} 


rlish, 2 units Algebra, 1 unit 

tory, 1 unit Geometry, 1 unit 

> foreign language, *One laboratory science, 1 unit. 
‘units 


ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS—4 UNITS 


elected from the following: 

‘lish ' Mathematics 

tory *Laboratory Science 
eign Language 


| ELEcTIVE—3 UNIts 


is recommended that these electives be chosen from the sub- 
ls specified above, but in view of the importance of other lines 
nigh school work credit is allowed for full units in other courses 
ted for high school graduation, the acceptance of which is 
rifically recommended by the principal of the school. 


DESCRIPTION OF SUBJECTS 


The College recommends that the work offered to meet the 
uirements above shall cover the ground indicated in 
: following description of courses. Each course consti- 
es one unit unless otherwise designated. 


ENGLISH 


4lementary composition and literature. (2 units.) 
Intermediate. 
Advanced. 


*Heads of departments in which students wish to continue laboratory 
jects begun in high school may, at their option, require the high school note- 
ks to be submitted as evidence of ability to continue with more advanced 
kk in the department. 
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The following list* is made the basis of examination. 
indicates books selected for careful reading; B those req 
ing close study. 


A. Reapinc—From each of the following groups at I 
two selections are to be made, except as otherwise provi 
under Group I. 


Group I. Crassics 1n TraNsLation.—The Old Testament, ¢ 
prising at least the chief narrative episodes in Genesis, Exo) 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Daniel, together with the be 
of Ruth and Esther; the Odyssey, with the omission, if desired 
Books I-V and XV-XVII; the Iliad, with the omission, if desi 
of Books XI, XIII-XV, XVII, and XXI; the Aeneid. The Aen 
the Odyssey and the Iliad should be ay in English translati 
of recognized literary excellence. 

For any selection from this group a selection from any ot 
group may be substituted. 


Group II. SHaKeEsprarE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream; Merch 
of Venice; As You Like It; Twelfth Night; The Tempest; Rot 
and Juliet; King John; Richard II; Richard III; Henry V; Co 
lanus, and the following (if not chase for seat under B), Ju 
Caesar; Macbeth; Hamlet. 

eoue III. Prose Ficrion.—Malory’s Morte d’Arthur (about 
pages); Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Part I; Swift’s Gulliv 
Travels (voyages to Lilliput and to Brobdingnag) ; Defoe’s Rot 
son Crusoe, Part 1; Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield;, Frances B 
ney’s Evelina; Scott’s Novels, any one; Jane Austen’s Novels, i 
one; Maria Edgeworth’s Castle Rackrent, or The Absentee ; Dicke 
Novels, any one; Thackeray’s Novels, any one; George Eli 
Novels, any one; Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford; Kingsley’s Westw: 
Ho! or Hereward, the Wake; Reade’s The Cloister and the Hear 
Blackmore’s Lorna Doone; Hughes’ Tom Brown’s Schoolda 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island, or Kidnapped, or Master of Ballantr. 
Cooper’s Novels, any one; Poe’s Selected Tales; Hawthorne’s > 
House of the Seven Gables, or Twice-Told Tales, or Mosses fr 
an Old Manse; a collection of Short Stories by various stand: 
writers. 


*Recommended by the National Conference on Uniform Entrance Requ 
ments in English for 1915-1919 
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zourp IV. Essays, Brocrapny, Etc.—Addison and Steele’s The 
Roger de Coverley Papers, or Selections from the Tatler and 
stator (about 200 pages) ; Boswell’s Selections from the Life of 
ason (about 200 pages); Franklin’s Autobiography; Irving’s 
tch Book (about 200 pages), or Life of Goldsmith; Southey’s 
. of Nelson; Lamb’s Essays of Elia (about 100 pages) ; Lock- 
We Life of Scott (about 200 pages); Thackeray’s Lectures on 
ift, Addison, and Steele in the English Humorists; Macaulay’s 
d Clive, Warren Hastings, Milton, Addison, Goldsmith, Freder- 
the Great, Madame d’Arblay (any one) ; Trevelyan’s Life of 
caulay (about 200 pages) ; Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, or Selec- 
is (about 150 pages); Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast; 
ections from Lincoln, including at least the two Inaugurals, the 
‘eches in Independence Hall and at Gettysburg, the Last Public 
dress, and the Letter to Horace Greeley, together with a brief 
moir or estimate of Lincoln; Parkman’s The Oregon Trail; 
oreau’s Walden; Lowell’s Selected Essays (about 150 pages) ; 
mes’ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table; Stevenson’s An 
and Voyage and Travels with a Donkey ; Huxley’s Autobiography 
1 selections from Lay Sermons, including the addresses on Im- 
ving Natural Knowledge, A Liberal Education, and A Piece of 
alk; a collection of Essays by Bacon, Lamb, DeQuincey, Hazlitt, 
yerson, and later writers; a collection of Letters by various 


; 


ndard writers. 

Sroup V. Portrry.—Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First Series) ; 
»oks Il and III, with special attention to Dryden, Collins, Gray, 
wper, and Burns; Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First Series), 
0k IV, with special attention to Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley 
€ not chosen for study under B) ; Goldsmith’s The Traveller and 
le Deserted Village; Pope’s The Rape of the Lock; a collection 
English and Scottish Ballads as, for example, some Robin Hood 
Mads, The Battle of Otterburn, King Estmere, Young Beichan, 
Mick and Grahame, Sir Patrick Spens, and a selection from later 
Mads; Coleridge’s The Ancient Mariner, Christabel and Kubla 
han; Byron’s Childe Harold, Canto III or IV, and the Prisoner 
Chillon; Scott’s The Lady of the Lake, or Marmion; Macaulay’s 
he Lays of Ancient Rome, The Battle of Naseby, The Armada, 
wry; Tennyson’s The Princess, or Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot 
ad Elaine, and The Passing of Arthur; Browning’s Cavalier 
‘unes, The Lost Leader, How They Brought the Good News from 
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Ghent to Aix, Home Thoughts from Abroad, Home Thoughts fre 
the Sea, Incidents of the French Camp, Hervé Riel, Pheidippid 
My Last Duchess, Up at a Villa—Down in a City, The Italian 
England, The Patriot, The Pied Piper, “De Gustibus’—, Insta 
Tyrannus; Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum, and The Forsaken Me 
man; Selections from American Poetry, with special attention 
Poe, Lowell, Longfellow, and Whittier. 


B. Strupy.—This part of the requirement is intended ; 
a natural and logical continuation of the student’s earlic¢ 
reading, with greater stress laid upon form and style, th 
exact meaning of words and phrases, and the understanc 
ing of allusions. The books provided for study are arrange 


in four groups, from each of which one selection is to b 
made. 


Group I. DramMa.—Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, or Macbeth, 0 
Hamlet. 


Group II. Porrry.—Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and eithe 
Comus or Lycidas; Tennyson’s The Coming of Arthur, The Hol; 
Grail, and The Passing of Arthur; the selections from Wordsworth 
Keats and Shelley in Book IV of Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (Firs 
Series). | 

Group III. Orarory.— Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with 
America; Macaulay’s Two Speeches on Copyright, and Lincoln’: 
Speech at Cooper Union; Washington’s Farewell Address, anc 
Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration. 

Group IV. Essays.—Carlyle’s Essays on Burns, with a selection 
from Burns’ Poems; Macaulay’s Life of Johnson; Emerson’s Essay 
on Manners. / 


HISTORY 


Ancient History to the Coronation of Charlemagne with special 
reference to the history of Greece and Rome. (Myer’s Ancient His- 
tory or equivalent.) 

Mediaeval and Modern History, a year’s work based_on a text- 
book, but including reference reading and note-book work. (Myer’s 
Middle Ages and Myer’s Modern Age or equivalent. ) 

English History, including text, reference and note-book work 
for one year. (Andrew’s History of England or equivalent. ) 
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Jnited States History and Civil Government. (Channing’s Stu- 
it’s History and Ashley’s Federal State or equivalent. ) 


GREEK 


Sreek lessons and grammar. 
<enophon, four books of the Anabasis, and composition. 
Jomer, three books of the Iliad, with prosody; ability to read 
iy Greek at sight. 
LATIN 
Vatin lessons and grammar. 
Xesar, Commentaries (Books I-IV). 
Cicero, seven orations, including those against Catiline and for 
» poet Archias, and the Manilian Law. 
Virgil, six books of the Aeneid and prosody. 
Grammar, composition and sight reading are required as a por- 
n of each year’s work. 


FRENCH 


Elementary. One year of French; elements of grammar; ability 
write at dictation and to translate from English; reading of about 
ie hundred and fifty pages of text. 

Intermediate. Additional work in French, amounting to one 
ar’s advanced work in translation and composition. 

Advanced. ‘The ability to read at sight any piece of modern prose 
‘poetry and to write in French a paper on an assigned subject. 


GERMAN 


Elementary. One year of German, elements of grammar; ability 
\ write at dictation and to translate from English; reading of about 
1e hundred and fifty pages of text. 
Intermediate. Additional work in German amounting to one 
sar’s advanced work in translation and composition. 
Advanced. The ability to read at sight any piece of modern Ger- 
an prose of moderate difficulty and to write in German a paper on 
1 assigned topic. 

SPANISH | 
Spanish (1 or 2 units). Including an accurate knowledge of the 
ssentials of grammar, ability to write ordinary Spanish and to read 
rdinary Spanish prose. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Elements of Algebra, with special attention to factoring and so 
tion of equations, and including ratio and proportion. 

Algebra (4 unit), being a continuation of the course in the e¢ 
ments of Algebra with special emphasis on algebraic theory. 

Algebra (%4 unit). Quadratics and indeterminate equations, ir) 
tional and imaginary numbers, ratio, proportion and variations, 
review; also theory of exponents, progressions, undetermined , 
efficients and logarithms. 

Plane Geometry, with original exercises and problems. 

Solid Geometry (% unit). With original exercises and problen 

Trigonometry (1% unit). Elementary course in plane trigonometi 


PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Physics, covering an elementary knowledge of dynamics, soun 
light, heat, magnetism and electricity ; recitation and laboratory wor 
Chemistry, including classroom and laboratory work in the el 
ments of chemistry as presented in modern standard text-books ¢ 
the subject. At least five exercises a week for one year, 2 
Physical Geography, covering the descriptive and explanatory stud 
of the commoner phenomena of nature, including satisfactory lal 
oratory and field work. | 


Botany, covering the morphology and simpler physiology of th 
higher plants, including some acquaintance with the local flora. 

Zoology, emphasizing scientific methods and training. 

EXTRA ENTRANCE CREDITS 

If by examination or by certificate, a student present 
more than fifteen units of commended work for admission h 
may, after the lapse of a semester and upon formal applica 
tion, receive college credit for certain subjects, provided tha 
these subjects, or others closely allied, have been continuec 
in college with high grade, one unit of commended worl 
being allowed three hours of college credit. Extra credit i 
thus allowed only in foreign language, advanced mathematic: 
and advanced science. Credit, varying in amount with the 
individual courses, is granted for graduate work in approved 
high schools. 


CURRICULUM 
DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


1e courses of study offered lead to the degree of Bach- 
of Arts under the following hour and credit require- 
s. 


HOUR REQUIREMENTS 


1e hundred and twenty-six hours of work are required 
sraduation. An “hour” consists of one recitation or 
re period, or one laboratory period a week for one 
ster. A recitation or lecture period covers fifty-five 
ites; a laboratory period covers, in general, the time of 
‘such periods. In order to complete the course in four 
; one must take an average of fifteen hours of academic 
: per semester throughout the four years. 


CREDIT REQUIREMENTS 


order to graduate a student must not only earn a 
in number of hours, but also attain an average of 
‘ast B grade in those hours. ‘To this end a certain 
ber of credits is ascribed to each grade as a basis of 
rmining average grade. The scale is so adjusted that 
iumber of credits required for graduation coincides with 
1umber of hours. Details regarding credits are published 
e “Manual of Procedure.” 


CHOICE OF SUBJECTS 


the selection of his work the student is given a large 
e. The only limitations are such as will insure to 
on the one hand, the breadth of view which may be 
ed by an introductory study of each of the great realms 
nowledge; and, on the other, that concentration along 
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some chosen line of work which shall develop powe 
thought and an actual fund of knowledge in some parti 
field. To this end there are certain subject requiremen 
stated below. The College would emphasize also, the a 
ability of selecting work representing each of the follo 
broad groups of subjects: 

1. Language, Literature and Fine Arts. 

2. Mathematics, Physical and Biological Sciences. 

3. History, Social Sciences and Philosophy. 


SUBJECT REQUIREMENTS 


English Composition‘'—6 hours, Freshman year. 

English Literature—6 hours, Freshman or Sophor 
year. 

French or German or Spanish—12 hours, Freshman 
Sophomore years. 

History—6 hours, Freshman or Sophomore year, ex 
for those who enter with credit for three units of Histor 
Hygiene—2 hours, Freshman or Sophomore year. 

Mathematics*—6 hours, ordinarily Freshman year, ex 
for those who enter with credit for three units of Ma 
matics. Such may substitute a year of work in science for 
required mathematics ; this science may be used to meet 
requirement in science immediately following. 

Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany or Physiology’ 
hours, Freshman or Sophomore year, except for those’ 
enter with credit for three units in these subjects. A stuc 
who enters with only one unit of science must take 6 hc 
of another line of science and, in general, it is expected } 
one will take in college at least 6 hours in science in a dif 
ent line from any presented for entrance. : 
*Waived in the case of those who, by entrance test, prove an abilit 


write and spell well. 


2The requirement may be waived in only one of these groups, wha 
the preparation. 
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ysical Education—4 hours in Freshman and Sopho- 
_ years and 2 hours in Junior and Senior years for 
not taking Military Training. For those taking Mili- 
Training the requirement is 1 hour per year through- 
he course. 

ilitary Training—Required of all men entering to 
4man, Sophomore or Junior standing, until they have 
t for two years’ work or the equivalent. 


lonomics—6 hours, usually Sophomore or Junior year. 
hics—3 hours, Sophomore or Junior year; or History 
hilosophy—6 hours Junior year. 

ychology—3 hours, Sophomore or Junior year. 
addition to these requirements, there is a general 
irement of 36 hours of C and D work, of which at least 
st be D work. 

udents who have shown special ability in one line of 
: may, with the consent of the head of the department, 
ll for a departmental major. This major includes, 
lly, at least 18 hours in the department chosen, together 
certain courses in allied subjects, and usually a reading 
viedge of French and German. The student plans his 
: in consultation with the head of the department con- 
sd. Certain prerequisites, differing with the subject 
en, are indicated for each major. A final examination 
lesis or both may be required. 

udents who desire to become candidates for a depart- 
tal major should indicate such intention as early as 
bie, and must be registered as candidates for such 
rtmental major not later than the first week of registra- 
in their Senior year. 

1e student who completes a departmental major receives 
Idition to his diploma the special commendation of the 
tment. . 
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COURSES IN MUSIC AND ART 

The College is equipped to offer unusual privileges in 
Departments of Art and of Theoretical and Applied Mu 
The influence of the College is greatly enriched by the ¢ 
tributions made through these departments to the cultt 
life of the institution as a whole. In Bridges Hall the gr 
musicians of the world are heard, all students being suppl 
with admission to their concerts. Great enlargement of 
comes through intimate acquaintance with these arts, both 
theoretical and applied forms, and the College urges all re; 
lar students to include them, at least to some degree, in th 
cultural courses, credit toward the B.A. degree being gran 
on conditions specified under the detailed description of 
courses. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES IN MUSIC AND ART 

The College is authorized by the State Board of Educat 
to issue to individuals who complete a prescribed course 
study, credentials entitling them to a certificate to tea 
music or art in the public elementary and secondary scho 
of the State of California. 

Candidates for the B.A. degree may also be candidates : 
such certification, but they must ordinarily expect to spe 
five years in attaining the two, in view of the standards 
efficiency required, the practice demands and the practi 
teaching. Detailed information may be had on application 


SUMMER SESSION 

The Summer Session affords opportunity to undergr: 
uate students, especially, but also to high school teachers a 
others, to pursue work for credit in various departmer 
The Department of Zoology conducts its work at the Lagu 
Beach Marine Laboratory, Professor W. A. Hilton, Dir 
tor. Other departments meet jointly in the College buildir 
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“aremont. ‘The session opens immediately after Com- 
cement and continues for six weeks. 


MUSIC AND LECTURE COURSE 
n order to insure to the entire student body the oppor- 
ity of hearing and seeing the great artists of the day 
yse public appearance is usually confined to the larger 
2s, the College introduces each year a group of the most 
inguished masters in the various departments of achieve- 
at. For the lectures, concerts and other entertainments 
s afforded an annual ticket is furnished to every student. 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


2omona College is primarily an undergraduate’ college, 
1 places its main emphasis upon undergraduate courses. 
wever, those departments of the College which are ade- 
utely equipped for the pursuance of graduate work may 
ept especially well qualified students as candidates for 
degree of Master of Arts. Such students should con- 
t with the chairman of the Committee on Graduate 
ork as to the special requirements which will be made 
their cases. In addition to the presentation of a thesis, 
enty hours of work are required for the higher degree. 
ie twenty hours are divided between a major subject and 
minor subject in the same or in a closely allied depart- 
“nt. No elementary undergraduate work may be counted, 
d at least six hours must be of a strictly graduate char- 
ter. A candidate receives two-thirds credit for a C or D 
urse, unless in the opinion of the Instructor the work of 
e course justifies full credit. One copy of the thesis, 
und in accordance with specifications in the hands of the 
‘rarian, must be placed in the College library. 
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COURSES WITHOUT DEGREES 
In exceptional cases mature students who desire to recet’ 
instruction in courses not leading to a degree will be admitte 
provided they give evidence of their fitness for such work. 
LECTURES 
THE JosEpH H. Jounson FounpAtion 
The Joseph H. Johnson Foundation, liberally endowed t 
Miss Ellen B. Scripps, provides an annual income for tt 
purpose of furnishing to the College for a protracted sta 
and intimate participation in college life notable educator 
from other institutions. By this means such educators ar 
annually in residence in Pomona College. The opportunit 
of intimate contact with distinguished instructors thu 
afforded to undergraduates is a unique privilege, often sur 
passing the privileges of the classroom of the institution 
from which these educators come. 


THE Henry D. Porter Founpation 
The Henry D. Porter Foundation, named in honor of thr 
late Rev. Henry D. Porter, for many years a missionary it 
China, secures to the institution annually, the extended stay 
of some prominent worker in the field of Christian Missions 
The lecturer upon this foundation commonly shares in the 
regular class room work related to the history, geography, 
politics or religion of the region in which he has been actively 
at work. This vivid representation of the missionary life is 
one of the most stimulating features in the spiritual program 
of the College. | | 
CURRICULUM | 
An outline of the work which leads to graduation is here 
given by years. A more complete description of each course 
may be found under “Departments of Instruction.” | 
Each “hour” represents one recitation or laboratory period 
per week for one semester. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 


uh cok) ole vie gh amitien wipe ts 2 semester hours 
MTPIEUGCAMOM Gay vctn essen terete nee te 2 semester hours 
litary Training (for PROTA Pats nic Uo alerstole nasal ats e 3 semester hours 
Bee reriman, OF Opanish’, ./5. 02... Pl es ce a 6 semester hours 
elish Composition, or History* or English 

Eee Be rank ei eik oo plac eons Ain RW elt a elas 6 semester hours 
Me afices or Science’. iv erie bee Poe eevee 6 semester hours 
BS 06's 5 ahy’y's'e Not less than 6 nor more than 15 semester hours 


SopHoMORE YEAR 


Seical Education”. .......<... eR DNA 49) mh 2 semester hours 
litary Training (for men).............-.++---: 3 semester hours 
Meer German or opanish’ i... ee eae ee os 5 6 semester hours 
MemeMatics , Of SCIENCE si. oe we ee ee las ae ss 6 semester hours 
* . . 4 . 

glish Literature, or History’ or Economics or 

Psychology and Philosophy.............--++000: 6 semester hours 
MCC cine fas Not less than 6 nor more than 15 semester hours 


Junior YEAR 


Meical Kducation./.........%. Sei a. eae ae 1 semester hour 
GRUNER eater not more than 34 semester hours 
Should include any course requirements not 

already completed; and at least 12 hours of 

advanced (C and D) courses. 


SENIOR YEAR 
Minical PducatONs .. 0... eee c eee eee ce eee eens 1 semester hour 
MEG a elder e ctus Sve 2 e045, 8 2's Anaee not more than 34 semester hours 
Should include 6 hours in D courses and enough 
advanced (C and D) courses to complete the 
graduation requirement of “36 hours of C and D 
work, of which 9 must be D.” 


1Must be taken in Freshman year by the women, and in Freshman or Soph- 
lore year by the men, unless the equivalent is offered. 

2One hour required of those taking Military Training. 

8Must continue language begun in Freshman year unless two years of some 
e language are accepted for entrance, in which case the requirements may be 
2t by 6 hours of that language and 6 hours of the other foreign language. 
_ ‘Must be taken in Freshman or Sophomore year, unless 3 units of History 
ve been accepted for entrance. 
 8Students offering three units of accepted Mathematics or laboratory science 
ll be excused from further work in one of these subjects, but not in both. 

*Unless Mathematics or science requirement was met in Freshman year. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
DESIGNATION OF COURSES 


The letter preceding the number in the designation of a com 
indicates in general its grade. Elementary courses, designated 
A (as English Al) are given in Freshman or Sophomore year; 
courses are either those which follow the A courses of earlier yea 
or the more advanced beginning courses; C and D courses are a 
vanced courses given to Juniors and Seniors, D courses being t! 
more difficult. The natural sequence of courses is from A to B, 
to C, and C to D, and a student may not enter a C or D cour 
without previous work in the same line. 


To pass from an A course toa C course or from a B course | 
a D course requires the written consent of the teacher. 

Seniors may elect an A course only by permission of the Class 
fication Committee, and with a discount of hours. 


Any course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less than fiy 


The Roman numeral immediately preceding the teacher’s nam 
shows the period of recitation, as follows: 


7 :30 8 :30 9 :30 11:1 
ME AN hh ai Dea a ea I III V Vil 


BAN Wa MURAL TU sy HPT rh IV VI VIL 
Lats pags Ps" 3:15 

1 AS LOY SH NG, SUM UWS men RM a IX XI XIII i 

CIA Bn AR DUD OUNCE SEUNG 5 xX ALT =e 


When-the letter A is found in place of the Roman numeral, the 
course is offered at hours to be arranged with the teacher. Wher 
the numeral is preceded by a letter or letters, the class meets a 
on the day designated. : 
ART | | 


All lessons are two hours each, receiving with the required prac: 
tice one hour of credit, 


The following description of courses is suggestive only, as the 
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varies slightly from year to year, as the needs of the individual 
; demand. 


courses except Art Cll and Cl2 are. given by ‘Aceeer 
ssor Jenkins, the head of the Department. 


rses in Graphics, Machine Drawing, Descriptive Geometry, and 
ective are described under the Department of Engineering. 
a, Alb. DrAwING FROM CAST AND OBJECT. 

shman and Sophomore years. 1 hour each. 

a, A2b. PAINTING IN WATER Coors. Color problems 


es, tints, intensities and values; still life; introduction 
idscapes and flowers from nature. 


shman and Sophomore years. 1 hour each. 


a, B3b. Drawinc From Cast. Full length figure and 
>d perspective. 


shman and Sophomore years. 1 hour each. 


a, B4b. LANDSCAPE AND FLOWERS IN WATER COLOR 
PASTEL. 


homore and Junior years. 1 hour each. 
a, B5b. ELEMENTARY DESIGN. 
homore year. 1 hour each. 
SKETCH CLASS. 
years. Both semesters. 0 hours. Fee $1.00. 


a, B9b. Art AppreciATION. ‘The terminology and 
ique of all lines of art are discussed. A critical study 
terior decorating. 


- open to Freshmen. . 


homore and Junior years. 1 hour each. Th. VIII. 
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Cll. History or Art. Outline study of Greek art, 
attempt is made to trace the historic development of 
various forms of Greek art through its chief periods. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. VII. 
Professor Spalding. 


C12. History of Arr. Study in Gothic and renaiss, 
architecture, sculpture and painting. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VIL 
Professor Spalding. 


Cl5a, Cl5b. Anatomy or HEap AND Fut LEN 
Ficurre. Drawing from life in charcoal. 
Junior and Senior years. 1 hour each. 


Cl6a, C16b. Parnt1nc 1n Or, Coors. 

Junior and Senior years. 1 or 2 hours each. 

D17a, D17b. Portrait PAINTING. 

Junior and Senior years. 1 or 2 hours each. 

Model fee, $2.00 per hour per semester. 

D18a, D18b. Lanpscapr in O1ts. 

Junior and Senior years. 1 hour each. 

D19a, D19b. Tracuinc or Art. A practice course 
prospective teachers, including a study of planning work 
the studio and actual practice teaching under supervision 

Junior and Senior years. 2 hours each. 7 

D20a, D20b. ApvANcED Dzsicn. r 


Junior and Senior years. 1 hour each. 


ASTRONOMY f 

Cla, Clb. Genera, Astronomy. A general course 
lectures and recitations in descriptive astronomy with ré¢ 
lar evenings at the observatory, and simple observations § 
tematically recorded in notebooks. ' 


This course is designed for students who have had only element: 
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in physics or chemistry, and trigonometry. Class room, two 
1 week; lecture and observatory amounting to one exercise 


r and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours. VII. 
sssor Brackett. 


a, B17b. NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. 
omore, Junior and Senior years, first and second semesters. 


sssor Brackett. 
given in 1919-1920.) 


_ History or Astronomy. A study of the essential 
ind principles of astronomy with lectures and readings 
history of its development as a science and discussion 
dries of cosmogony and evolution. Systematic obser- 
of certain objects with the equatorial. 

‘course is designed for students who have a working knowl- 
f analytic geometry and calculus and of the more important 
es in physical science; or it may be taken as an advanced 
by those who have had Astronomy Bl. Some preparation in 
ad and mechanical drawing also is very desirable. 

r and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. IV. 

essor Brackett. 

THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. Spher- 
-ordinates ; least squares; determination of time, lati- 
ind longitude with sextant and theodolite; regular 
ation work with equatorial and transit. 


quisites : Astronomy B1 or C3. | 


course may be taken in conjunction with Astronomy Blb by 
s who have had sufficient preparation in mathematics and 
< Ordinarily alternates with Astronomy D6. 


room, one hour a week; lecture and observatory amounting 
exercises a week. 


r and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 
sssor Brackett. 


given in 1919-1920.) 


| 
' 
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D6. Astropuysics. A review of the principles 
spectrum analysis, and the results obtained in physical 
chemical laboratories; a study of astronomical spectrose 
of forms of spectrographs and spectroheliographs, anc 
recent advances in the subject; observatory work with 
horizontal solar telescope and spectrograph. 


This course may be taken in conjunction with Astronomy Bl 
students who shave sufficient preparation in physical science, ( 
room, one hour a week; lecture and observatory amounting to. 
exercises a week. Prerequisite: Astronomy Bl. Ordinarily a 
nates with Astronomy D4. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. V. 
Professor Brackett. 
Laboratory fee $5.00. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
GENERAL BIBLE STUDY 


Though courses B3, B4, B9, B10, C5, and C6 are come 
themselves, no hours or credits are accepted for graduation un 
at least two of them are completed. 


Ala, Alb. ConTENTS of THE Brie. The purpose 
to make the student acquainted with the contents of 
English Bible. The material, style and purpose of 
various facts will be discussed. 

Freshman year, both semesters. 1 hour each. W, IX. 

Professor Colcord. 


| 
f 
B3. THE PRESERVATION AND TRANSMISSION OF - 
TESTAMENT. A general study of the manuscripts, vers 
and other authorities, together with the history of bibl 
translations. 

Sophomore year, first semester. 1 hour. W, XI. 

Mr. Marriott. 
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THE PRESERVATION AND TRANSMISSION OF THE NEW 
MENT. A general study of the manuscripts, versions, — 
ther authorities, together with the history of Biblical 
ations. 
homore year, second semester. 1 hour. W, XI. 


fessor Norton. 


Orp TEstamMENT IntTRopuUcTION. Historical and 
ary Study of the Old Testament. Lectures, reading 
ed portions of the Old Testament narrative, and the 
ng of a brief volume of Old Testament Introduction. 
(or year, first semester. 1 hour. 


fessor Stearns. 
>t given in 1919-1920.) 


, New TrestaMent IntRopuction. An introduction 
e historical study of the New Testament writings, pur- 
ig to give briefly the theories of origin of the various 
s and of the formation of the collection called ‘The 
Testament.” 

ior year, second semester. 1 hour. 


, Marriott. 
ot given in 1919-1920.) 
| 


| and C8. Tur TEacuincs oF Jesus. The sources of 
knowledge of the life of Jesus, the critical problems 
lved in a study of these sources, and a systematic study 
ie life and teachings of Jesus in the light of His own 
and ours. Lectures and text-book. 

°n to Seniors, and to Juniors with permission of instructor. 
semesters. 1 hour. 

. Hand. 

ot given in 1919-1920.) 


: 
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B9. PorTry oF THE BIBLE, | 
Sophomore and Junior years, first semester. 1 hour. Wee 
Professor Stearns. | 
B10. THE Oxp TESTAMENT As LITERATURE. 


Sophomore and Junior years, second semester. 1 hour. W, 
Professor Stearns. 


BIBLICAL HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


B21. Ancient OrientTaL History AND LITERATI 
The beginnings of the earliest civilization, and its devel 
ment in the lands of the Biblical environment, includ 
Babylonia, Assyria and Egypt. A background for a « 
prehensive study of Biblical History and Literature. 


Sophomore year, first semester. 3 hours. 
Professor Stearns. 


(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


B22. ANCIENT ORIENTAL History AND LJTERATU 


A continuation of B21, dealing with Persia and Palestine 
Sophomore year, second semester. 3 hours. 
Professor Stearns. 


(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


C23. Heprew History anp Literature. From ea 
Semitic times: in history, to the capture of Jerusalem 
Titus ; in literature, to the completion of the Old Testam 
canon. t 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. I, 


7 
Professor Stearns. 


i 
C24. Eariy Curistran History anp LITERATURE. 7 


development during the first four centuries. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. I. : 
Professor Stearns. 
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CuHRIstIAN Missions. History of efforts to extend 
owledge of Biblical literature, with special attention to 
n missionary movements. 


r and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


sssor Stearns. 
given in 1919-1920.) 


. History oF Reticrons. Development of the great 
us systems of the world, with such ethical analysis as 
> necessary for comparisons with Biblical values. The 
is to widen historical information, and to emphasize 
ice the Bible holds in religion. 


r and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. VI. 


sssor Stearns. 


. History oF CuristiAnity. The historical devel- 
t of Christianity into a world religion. Lecture course 
equired readings. 

‘r and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VI. 


essor Stearns. 
; 


. THE Porrry oF THE Brste. With special study 
tions of Isaiah, The Psalms, and Job. 
ir and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


essor Stearns. 
given in 1919-1920.) 


», Semitic INSTITUTIONS AND CULTURE. Specialized 
s in Semitic customs, arts, and letters, more or less 
cted with Old Testament history. 

equisite: Biblical Literature, B22 or C23. 

br and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 

essor Stearns. 

t given in 1919-1920.) 


/ 


: 
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BIOLOGY | 


Al. Grnerrat Brotocy. A course introductory to 
study of animal life, comprising field and laboratory ¥ 
on living organisms, and especially scientific method: 
observing and recording facts. q 

Prerequisite to further work in zoology. Class room, two h 
a week; laboratory, one exercise a week. # 

Prechmnn year, first semester. 3 hours. Class room M, W, 
laboratory, T, W, or Th, 1:15-4:10, 

Assistant Professor Munz and Assistants. 

Laboratory fee, $5.00. 


A2, GENERAL Brotocy. An elementary course desig 
to acquaint the general student with the main ideas of 
ogy through the study of a series of organisms and th a) 


logical principles are based, such as those of evolut 
adaptation, life processes, etc. | 


This course is largely a continuation of Al and intended pri ni 
for those who desire a glimpse into the general field of Biol 
Those intending to take up Botany are advised to enter dire 
Botany B21. Laboratory and field work, one period a week; lec 
two periods a week. 


Freshman year, second semester. 3 hours. Class room, M, 
VII; laboratory, T, W, or Th, 1:15-4:10. 

Professor Hilton and Assistants. 

Laboratory fee, $5.00. 


Beginning September, 1920, students will be required to tai I 
Biology Al and A2 to secure credit. 


C7. BronocicaL Literature. A study of recent 
vances in the whole field of Biology. An intensive study 
selected books, papers and monographs form the materi 
for this course. General reviews and class discussions. 
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requisite: A year of biological work. 
homore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. I. 
istant Professor Munz. ' 


Bronomics. Modern biological problems.. This 
se includes an outline of the progress of thought in 
us departments of Biology and a study of the impor- 
modern problems in the whole field. Lectures, class 
ssions and individual reports. 


requisite: At least a year of biological work. 


jor and Senior years, or Sophomore year for those who have 
3iology C7, second semester. 3 hours. I. 

fessor Hilton. 

: BOTANY 

11. GENERAL Botany. A _ general course covering 
ly in two semesters the fundamental facts and princi- 
of plant life, with a careful study of form, structure, 
‘reproduction of representatives from the principal 
ps. Emphasis is placed on the evolutionary tendencies 


bited. 


necessary introductory course for advanced work in botany. 
laboratory and field work. Laboratory, two exercises a week; 
re, one hour a week. 


eshman and Sophomore years, first semester. 3 hours. F, I; 
‘atory, T and Th, 1:15-4:10. 


sistant Professor Munz and Assistant. 
boratory fee, $7.00. 


22. GENERAL Botany. A continuation of B21, deal- 
primarily with the vascular plants. 


erequisite: Botany B21 or equivalent. 
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Freshman and Sophomore years, second semester. 3 hours. 
I; laboratory, T and Th, 1:15-4:10, 

Assistant Professor Munz and Assistant. 

Laboratory fee, $7.00. : 


Beginning with September, 1920, students must take both Bota 
B21 and B22 for credit. | 


C24. Pianr Hisronocy. A study of the structure a1 
morphology of plant tissues and organs, emphasis beit 
placed on the relation of structure to function, and on tl 
modification produced by phylogenetic and ecological fa 
tors. Some attention is given to methods in microtechniqu 

Two laboratory periods and one lecture a week. 

Prerequisite: Botany B22. Alternates with Botany C25. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 

Assistant Professor Munz. 

Laboratory fee, $7.00 


(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


C23. PLant Puysiorocy. A study of the behavior an 
life processes of plants, their nutrition, growth, reproduc 
tion, etc. 


A glass house and well equipped laboratory are available for thi 
work. Laboratory, two periods a week; lecture, one hour a week. 

Prerequisite: Botany B22. Alternates with Botany C26, 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 

Assistant Professor Munz. 


Laboratory fee, $7.00. 
(Not given in 1919-1920. ) 


C25. Comparative Morpuorocy. A course in compara- 
tive and developmental studies of Bryophytes, Pterido- 
phytes, and Spermatophytes. Emphasis is placed on repro- 
duction and evolution. 

Two laboratory periods and one lecture a week. 

Prerequisite: Botany B22. Alternates with Botany C24. 
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inior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 
ssistant Professor Munz. 
aboratory fee, $5.00. 


45. Bacrerrotocy. A general course dealing with the 
-e of bacteria in nature, their classification and methods 
study ; the use of culture media, stains, etc. ; general milk 
| water analysis; and a consideration of representative 


| 


ms. 


, 
‘wo laboratory periods and one lecture a week. 


‘rerequisite: Biology A2. 

‘ophomore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. A. 
issistant Professor Munz. 

aboratory fee, $5.00. Breakage deposit, $5.00. 


~96. ‘Taxonomy. A study of the classification and iden- 
ication of the local seed plants and ferns with some refer- 
se to their ecology. Herbarium methods are also con- 
ered. Both laboratory and field work. 
[wo laboratory periods and one lecture a week, 

?rerequisite: Botany B22. Alternates with Botany C23. 
Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. A. 
Assistant Professor Munz. 
metry fee, $5.00. 


29, Mycotocy AND PLAnt ParHotocy. A systematic 
ady of the great group of fungi, with special emphasis on 
‘ose forms causing plant diseases, on methods of control 
id of study in the laboratory. 

An extensive herbarium of fungi available for reference. Im- 
tant for those intending to enter agricultural work. Laboratory 
d field work, two periods a week; lecture, one hour a week. 
Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 

Assistant Professor Munz. 


Laboratory fee, $5.00. 
(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


! 
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t 


D30. Prant Propacation AND BREEDING. The | 
ments and principles of the propagation of plants 
improvement of plant varieties. Practice in the car 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, and potted plants; in grafting 
budding ; in hybridizing and in selection. | 

A glass house, lath house and special laboratory equipment 


available. Designed for those interested in nursery work, lands. 
gardening, etc. | 
Two laboratory periods and one lecture a week. 
Prerequisite: Botany B22. 
Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. A. 
Assistant Professor Munz. 
Laboratory fee, $10.00. 


D31, D32. INvEsticatIon AND RESEARCH. Minor 
vestigations in the various fields of Botany. A course 
those only who have had sufficient botanical training to w 
rant the undertaking of some original investigation. Wy 
individual. Permission of instructor necessary. A requi 
ment for those majoring in Botany. 

Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 1 to 3 hours each. / 

Assistant Professor Munz. 

Laboratory fee, $2.00 for each hour of credit. 


CHEMISTRY 


Students who wish to major in Chemistry should be prepared 
meet the following requirements: 

1. A knowledge of elementary Physics, equivalent to Physics 1 

2. Sufficient acquaintance with French and German to enable { 
student to follow with tolerable ease the literature of the subject. 

3. Mathematics, including the elements of the Calculus. 

4, Twenty-one or more hours of C and D courses in Chemist} 
the precise nature and number to be determined in individual casi 

5. In some cases a special examination covering the general fie 
of Chemistry. 

A breakage deposit of $5.00 is required of all students takit 
laboratory courses. At the conclusion of the work the deposit, le 
breakage, is returned. 
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Mla, Alb. Tue ELements of CHEmistry. An intro- 
tory course covering the general field, and intended for 
se who have no previous knowledge of the subject. 

'o be accompanied by A2a and A2b. 

lass room, three hours a week. 3 hours each. II. 

‘reshman year, both semesters. 

‘rofessor Lyman. 


2a, A2b. GENERAL LABORATORY WoRK, to accompany 
a and Alb, and designed to give an idea of chemical 
‘nipulations. It includes the preparation of various 
vical substances, and also covers the general field of 
alitative analysis. 


jaboratory, two periods a week. 

‘reshman year, both semesters. 2 hours each. TOW ebb P15. 
0. 

yaboratory fee, $10.00 each semester. 

diss Haury. 


A3a, A3b. Systematic InorGANIC CHEMISTRY. A gen- 
al course intended for those who have had high school 
emistry or its equivalent, but otherwise somewhat re- 
mbling Ala, A2Za. 


To be accompanied by A4a and A4b. 

Dass room, three hours a week. 3 hours each. III. 
Freshman year, both semesters. 

Professor Lyman. 


Ada, A4b. GENERAL LABoRATORY WoRK, to accompany 
3a, and A3b. It includes certain inorganic preparations, 
d also covers the general field of qualitative analysis. 
Laboratory work, one period a week. 

Freshman year, both semesters. 1 hour each, TeCW cor Dh, 
15-4 :10. 

Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 

Miss Haury. 
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B5a. QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 

Laboratory periods twice a week, from which time may bi 
for one class meeting a week. 

Freshman or Sophomore year, first semester. 2 hours, J] 
tory (four periods, from which two are to be chosen), M, 
F, 1:30-4:30. 

Laboratory fee, $10.00. 

(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


B6. QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. Inorganic Analysis 
special reference to non-metals and negative ions. 

Laboratory periods twice a week, from which one hour n 
taken for class meeting. 

Freshman or Sophomore year, second semester. 2 hours, 
oratory (four periods, from which two are to be chosen), 
Th, F, 1:30-4:30, 

Laboratory fee, $10.00. 

(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


B7. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. Theory and practi 
quantitative methods, chiefly gravimetric, including 
lems of stoichiometry. Intended to give the stude 
knowledge of the fundamental methods of work. 

Prerequisites: A2a and A2b, or A4a and A4b. 

Occasional lectures. Laboratory, three periods a week. 

Sophomore, Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hour: 


Wil bya 524+ 80) 
Associate Professor Bartlett. 
Laboratory fee, $12.00. 


B8. QUANTITATIVE ANALYsIs. Theory and practic 
quantitative methods, chiefly volumetric, with some ele 
analysis, and problems of stoichiometry. 

Prerequisite: Chemistry B7. 

Occasional lectures ; laboratory work, three periods a week. 

Sophomore, Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hi 
T, W, Th, 1:15-4:10, | 

Associate Professor Bartlett. 

Laboratory fee, $12.00. 
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SystEMATIC ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. A general sur- 
£ the field of the chemistry of the compounds of 
1, taking up chiefly the paraffin, olefin and acetylene 
carbons and their derivatives. 
equisites: Chemistry Ala and A2a, or A3a and Adb. 


sroom, 2 hours a week; ‘laboratory, one period a week. 
tomore, Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours, VII. 


essor Lyman. 

yratory fee, $6.00. | 

) Systematic Orcanic CueEmistry. A continua- 
of Chemistry B9, taking up the cyclic compounds of 
in, and some special phases of organic chemistry. 


‘equisite: Chemistry B9. 
s room, two hours a week; laboratory, one period a week. 
homore, Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


fessor Lyman. 

oratory fee, $6.00. 

1. Apvancep Quantitative ANALYsIS. A continua- 
and further development of Chemistry B7 and B8. 
may take the form of rock analysis, agricultural an- 
', or some other practice in standard quantitative 
ods. 

requisites: Chemistry B7 and B8. 

voratory, three periods a week. 

jor and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. A. 

lociate Professor Bartlett. 

»oratory fee, $12.00. 

2. ApvaANcED QuanvTiTativE ANALysIS. This may 
‘the form of special agricultural or organic analysis 
Hilizers, insecticides, fungicides, etc.); or of gas-an- 
s, including general technical processes and the deter- 
tion of the densities of gases. 

‘requisites: Chemistry B7 and B8. 


yoratory, three periods a week. 
tior and Senior years, second semester, 3 hours. A. 
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Associate Professor Bartlett. 
Laboratory fee, $12.00. 


C17. Foop Anatysis. <A laboratory course in 
analysis of typical foodstuffs, for the determination of t] 
composition and purity. 

Prerequisites: Chemistry B7 and B8, and B9 and C10, 

Class room, one hour; laboratory, two periods a week. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. F, VIII. I 
oratory, T, Th, 1:15-4:10, 

Miss Haury. 

Laboratory fee, $10.00. 


C16. Foop Cuemistry. A technical study of the co 
position, sources, and comparative value of foodstuffs. 


Must be preceded by or accompanied by Chemistry C10, 
Class room, three hours a week. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VII. 
Miss Haury. 


D13. Apvancep OrcANiIc CHEMISTRY. Intended to su 
plement Chemistry B9 and C10 so that the student may 
better fitted for university work. A study of certain ty 
cal reactions, with the preparation of compounds illustrz 
ing the changes studied. 

Prerequisites: Chemistry B9 and C10. 

Occasional lectures ; laboratory work, three periods a week, 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. A. 


Professor Lyman and Associate Professor Bartlett. 
Laboratory fee, $12.00, 


D20. ELEMENTS oF PHysro.ocrca. CHEMISTRY. . 
study of changes in organic compounds, especially thos 
which have to do with the processes of life. Intended t 
prepare the student for further work in physiological chem 


istry, but not to take the place of courses given in medice 
school in the subject. : 
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‘requisites: Chemistry B9 and C10. 
ss room, one hour a week; laboratory, two periods a week. 
‘ior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. A. 


yfessor Lyman. 
yoratory fee, $10.00. 


l4a, C14b. Som Science. The origin of soils, and 
+ physical, chemical and bacteriological properties; soil 
litions as related to plant growth. 


erequisites: Chemistry Ala and Alb, or A3a and A3b. 
iss room, two hours a week; laboratory, one period a week. 
iphomore and Junior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 


-- Woodford. 
fot given in 1919-1920.) 


lrngRALOGY. (See Geology B3, C5 and C6.) 
Tot given in 1919-1920.) 


18a, D18b. Cuemistry ConFERENCE. Designed pri- 
ily to establish in the minds of those students who wish 
ve teachers the fundamental principles and the details 
chemical theory ordinarily presented in the first two 
-s of work. The attention of students is also drawn to 
literature of chemistry as developed in chemical pub- 
‘ions. 

‘erequisites: Quantitative and Organic Chemistry. 

lass room, one meeting a week. 

‘nior year, both semesters. One hour each. A. 

ne chemical teaching staff. 


19a, D19b. PHYSICAL Cuemistry. A survey of the 
nle subject is given, including the relation of mass to 
ime, phase relations, thermo-chemistry and thermo- 
amics, chemistry of solutions and the dissociation hy- 
jesis, electro-chemistry, and optical chemistry. The lab- 
tory work consists of the study of physico-chemical 
thods as related to the subject matter of the lectures. 
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Prerequisites: Quantitative and Organic Chemistry. Coll 
Physics and Analytic Geometry and Calculus must precede or 
company this course. 


Class room, two hours a week; laboratory, one period a week 

Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. M, 
Laboratory, T, W or Th, 1:15-4:10. 

Associate Professor Bartlett. 

Laboratory fee, $8.00. 


D23-D24.  Apvancep Lazoratory INVESTIGATION A} 
RESEARCH. This course is open to a limited number of st 
dents who present the written certification of the instruct 
in charge as to adequacy of preparation and experience. 

(a). Orcanic. The work for 1919-1920 will be on 1 
organic compounds with aniline. 

Professor Lyman, 

(b). Puysico-Cuemican. Certain oxidation cells al 
to be studied. Considerable experience in laboratory manij 
ulation will be required. 

Associate Professor Bartlett. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
(See History.) 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 
Bla, Blb. InvtRopucrion ‘to Economics. An ele 
mentary course which covers the entire field. Conducte 
for those desiring a general knowledge of the subject, i 
lays the foundation for specialization in the department. 


Sophomore and Junior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. I, V 
Assistant Professor Burgess. 


B3. PRIncIpLEs oF Economics. A rapid survey of the 
field covered in Economics B1, intended to meet the need: 


of mature students, particularly those specializing in other 
fields. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester, 3 hours. VII. 
Professor Sumner. * 
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B3la, B3lb. ACCOUNTING. 
Sophomore and Junior years, both semesters. VII. 
Assistant Professor Thomson. 


C32a, C32b. ADVANCED ACCOUNTING. 
Junior and Senior years, both semesters. VIII. 


Assistant Professor Thomson. 


C4. Monty anp BANKING. The history and theory of 
ioney and banking, especially in their bearing on the prac- 
cal problems of today. 

Prerequisite: Economics Bl or B3. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours, III. 


Professor Sumner. 


'C5. BANKING AND ForREIGN EXCHANGE. 
| 
Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


Professor Sumner. 
(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


C6. Pusiic Finance. A study of taxation and other 
methods of meeting governmental expenditures in the light 
f both theory and practice. The budget, local and national 
axation and public debts are among the subjects taken up. 
Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. III. 


Professor Sumner. 


C8. PropiEMs oF Lazor. The factory system, modern 
srganization of labor, woman and child labor, labor legis- 
ation, workingmen’s insurance, and other appropriate 
droblems. 

Prerequisites: Economics B1 or B3. 
Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. IT. 


Professor Sumner. 
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C9. CorporaTION FINANCE. An examination of 
forms, methods of promotion, financing and legal statu 
corporations. : 

Prerequisites: Economics BI], 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. II. 

Assistant Professor Burgess. 


D7. Trust Proptems. A study of the growth of r 
ern methods of large scale production and distribution. 
benefits and dangers of monopolies and of trusts. Pi 
trusts, and other forms of combination considered, toge 
with plans for their regulation. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 

Assistant Professor Burgess. 

(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


D10. Rarrroap TRANSPORTATION. A study of 
principal problems of land transportation, with partici 
attention to service, rates, securities and relation to gove 
ment. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester, 3 hours. VII. 

Assistant Professor Burgess. e 


D1; INVESTMENTS. A study ‘of the heer princi 
of investment, together with an analysis of various g 
ernment, municipal and corporate securities. 

Prerequisite: Economics C9. | 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. II. 

Assistant Professor Burgess. 


D13. Ocran Transportation. A brief survey of t 
system and service, with a study of the principal proble 
of ocean transportation, including the relation of the gc 
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rent to ocean carriers. Particular attention will be 
to the situation on the Pacific Coast. 


mally follows Economics D10. 
aior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VIL. 


sistant Professor Burgess. 


12. SocraL PsycHOLOGY. 


ee Psychology D12.) 


nior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VI. 


‘ofessor Ewer. 


; 
j 


19a, Di9b. AppLiED SocIoLocy. The work consists 
irst-hand study of local industrial and social problems, 
sther with the reading and discussion of the latest liter- 
-e treating of these subjects. 


‘nior year, both semesters. 1 hour each. W, V. 


rofessor Sumner. 


16a, Bl6b. RED Cross History AND MANAGEMENT. A 
ly of the development of the Red Cross, and the history 
ts relief work in the various countries both in war and 
ce. 

ophomore and Junior years, both semesters. 1 hour each. F, 


sistant Professor Berry. 


21a, B21b. ELEMENTS OF SOCIOLOGY. The develop- 
nt of society, its functions, institutions and forces. Illus- 
tions are drawn from primitive society as well as from 
America of today. 

ophomore and Junior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. VI. 


‘rofessor Sumner. 


: 


| 
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C25. Poor Rewer. An examination of the causes a 
pauperism and their remedy, the obligation of society an 
the methods of relief, 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. II. 

Professor Sumner, 


C28. City Proprems. The chief social and economik 
problems incident to modern city life. In addition to the 
general class work, each student is required to select some 
problem for special investigation. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VII. 

Professor Sumner. 


C29. Sratistics. An introductory study of the collec 
tion of data, their arrangement and their use. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


D26. Criminotocy. A study of crime from the social 
point of view, including its cause and the treatment of the 
criminal. Normally follows Economics C25. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. II, 

Professor Neely. 


D27. THrEorres of Soca, REForm. From Plato’s Re- 
public to Modern Socialism. The principal schemes, Utopian 
and scientific, for the radical change of social organizations. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. IV. 

Professor Sumner. 


D30. ImMicration. A study of the causes and effects 
of immigration. Special emphasis is given to the present- 
day American issues. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. IV. 
Professor Sumner. 
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EDUCATION 


For courses in General Psychology see the Department of 
sychology. 

‘C7. EpucaTIonaL PsyCHOLocy. 

(See Psychology C7.) 

Junior and Senior years, both semesters. VI. 

Professor Ewer. 

‘Clla, Clib. Hrstory oF EpucatTion. The course 
‘aces the methods and ideals of educational thought and 
ractice as developed in various nations and periods. The 
istory of education in the United States, and the problems 
ow confronting all of our educational agencies, are given 
decial attention during the second semester. 


Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. VIII. 
Professor Norton. 


C15. SrconpAry EpucatTion. In this course an at- 
ampt is made to apply to high school instruction the same. 
eneral principles that have been so fruitfully applied in 
he elementary school. Such problems as the selection and 
rrangement of subject matter, types of learning involved in 
ligh school subjects, provision for individual differences, 
upervised study, the measurement of results of teaching, 
tc., are considered. 

Junior and Senior years, either semester. 3 hours. 

Assistant Professor Nicholl. 


~D16. Pustic ScHool ADMINISTRATION. A study of 
he fundamental principles underlying the organization and 
idministration of public education. Text, Cubberley’s 
‘Public School Administration.” Lectures, assigned read- 
ngs from government and state documents and educa- 
tional magazines. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VI. 

Professor Williams. 
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D17. Mentat, MEASUREMENTS. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours, III. 
Professor Williams, 


ENGINEERING 
The College does not give at present a full technical cours 
engineering; but for students who contemplate engineering work 
wish also the foundation and culture of college training a cours 
studies has been arranged. Graduates who have followed this co 
complete their work for a degree in the standard schools of e 
neering and technology in two years. 


Ala, Alb. Grapuics. A course in lettering and lin 
drawing, including the use and care of the instrume 
practice in lining and accurate constructions, geometr 
problems and construction of geometrical curves. 


Freshman year, both semesters. 2 hours each. Laboratory, 
and VII. 


Assistant Professor Belcher. 

In case a student offers for credit other work in Graphics inst 
of Engineering Al, the certificate of former work must be accc 
panied by the plates drawn and the instructor will judge whet 
the character and amount of work done are satisfactory. This m 
in every case include evidence of ability in lettering, 


B3a, B3b. Grapuics. An introductory course in ort! 
graphic and isometric projections, shade lines and shadoy 

Prerequisite: Engineering Al. : 

Sophomore year, two exercises a week, both semesters. 2 ho 
each. -Laboratory, V and VII. 

Assistant Professor Belcher. 


Billa, Bllb. Surveyine. Class room work; field wo 
with compass, transit, level and sextant; platting and cot 
putation from field notes; topographical surveying and m; 
work (Gillespie; Johnson). 

Prerequisites: Mathematics B7 and Engineering Al. 


Sophomore year, both semesters, 3 hours. A. 
Assistant Professor Belcher. 
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Woodford. 
oratory fee, $3.00. 
it given in 1919-1920.) 


DETERMINATIVE MineERALoGy. The rapid deter- 
ion of minerals by their physical properties. 
jratory, two periods a week. 
‘equisite: Chemistry Al or equivalent. 
t be accompanied or preceded by Geology Bl. 
1omore and Junior years, first or second semester. .2 hours. 
Woodford. 
dratory fee, $4.00. 
t given in 1919-1920.) 


MINERALOGY. Crystallography. 


s room, two hours a week. 8 
‘equisite: Chemistry Al or equivalent. 

t be preceded or accompanied by Geology B3. 

lomore, Junior and Senior years, first semester. 2 hours. 


Woodford. 
t given in 1919-1920.) 


DEscRIPTIVE MINERALOGY. The classification, prop- 
, paragenesis and uses of minerals; their identification 
wpipe analysis. 
S$ room, two hours a week; laboratory, one period a week. 


‘equisites: Courses B3 and C5. 

1omore, Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 
Woodford. 

Sratory fee, $4.00. 

t given in 1919-1920.) 


GERMAN 
4, Alb. ELementary Coursr. Intended especially 
reshmen who offer no modern language. By the con- 
use of the language in the class room the student is 
lated from the outset to think in German. Thorough 
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drill in grammar and composition throughout the year ; mer 
orizing of poetic and also prose selections; reading of a co 
siderable body of simpler stories and poems. 


Freshman year, both semesters. 3 hours each. Ve 
Assistant Professor Matlock. 


A2a, A2b. INTERMEDIATE Course. Grammar, compos 
tion, reading of prose and poetry, memorizing of the latte 
Primarily for those entering with only one unit of recommende 
German. May be required of others who show special need of tl 


type of drill given. 
Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 3 hours eac 


VI. 
Assistant Professor Matlock. 


B3a, B3b.- PRos—E NARRATIVE AND DRAMA. Reading ¢ 
more advanced short stories or a novel, and a drama. Grar 
matical analysis, short essays in German on assigned topic 
sight reading, discussion of text in German, the student bein 
expected to grow in ability to use the language freely. Reac 
ing of selected ballads and other poems of Schiller, Lied vo 
der Glocke, and Maria Stuart. 


Prerequisite: German Al, or two years of elementary German. 
Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 3 hours eacl 


Professor Bissell. 
(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


B4a, B4b. German Composition. Simple prose narra 
tive and conversation. Review of fundamentals of grammat 

May be required of those deficient in German. 

Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 1 hour each. 

Associate Professor Churchill. 

(Not given in 1919-1920.) 

B6a, B6b. GERMAN Composition. Advanced narrativi 
prose. 

For students of good standing. 
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treshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 1 hour each. 
Associate Professor Churchill. 
‘Not given in 1919-1920.) 


C9a, C9b. GrermMAN NovEL OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
ry. Lectures on the development of the German Novel, 
th readings from works of Haupt, Eichendorff, Freytag, 
ierbach, Ludwig, Spielhagen, Keller, Storm, Frenssen. 
Prerequisite: German B3, or equivalent. 


Sophomore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. II. 
Assistant Professor Matlock. 


C10a, Cl10b. GERMAN COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION. 
Required of those making German their major. Prerequisites: 
rman B3, or equivalent, and German B6. 

Sophomore and Junior years, both semesters. 1 hour each. 
Professor Bissell. 

‘Not given in 1919-1920.) 

C19, ApvANcED GERMAN PRosE. Reading of carefully 
lected addresses by Emperor William, Carl Schurz, von 
oltke, Bismarck and other men of note, and other selections 
jich offer a rich and varied vocabulary in the general fields 
political science, history, criticism and philosophy and 
lence. Gs ss 
Prerequisite: German B3, or equivalent. 

Sophomore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. 

Assistant Professor Matlock. 

(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


€20. ApvANcED GERMAN Prose. A continuation of 
2rman C19. 

Prerequisite : German C19. 

Sophomore and Junior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


Assistant Professor Matlock. 
(Not given in 1919-1920.) 
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Cll. Scientiric German. Based on Hodge’s 
and Brandt and Day’s Reader. Assignments from the y 
of scientific writers. 

Intended primarily for those planning to do graduate work le 


to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Prerequisite: Germa 
or equivalent. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 
Professor Bissell. 
(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


D13. Lessinc. Lectures on Lessing’s life, works 
influence. Reading of his principal dramas and portion 
Laocoon and other prose works. 

Junior and Senior years, first semesters. 3 hours. VII. 

Professor Bissell. 

(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


Di4. Gorrnr. Lectures on Goethe’s life, works 
place in literature, relation to Schiller. Reading of Fs 
Part I, and at least two other works. 

Prerequisite: German D13. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 

Professor Bissell. 

(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


D15. Outing CoursE IN THE History oF GERMAN I 
ERATURE AND LANGUAGE TO THE AGE OF LEssinc. Lectt 
supplemented by assigned readings from the great medi 
epics. 

Prerequisite: German C9, or equivalent. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 

Professor Bissell and Assistant Professor Matlock. 

(Not given in 1919-1920.) 
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6. CONTINUATION OF D15 From LESSING To THE DEATH 
OETHE. Reading of representative works of Lessing, 
ler and Goethe. 

requisite: German D15. 

ior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


fessor Bissell and Assistant Professor Matlock. 

ot given in 1919-1920.) 

2. GERMAN ComposITION. Advanced course. 

juired of all who desire the recommendation of the Department 
ichers. Prerequisites: ‘Two years of college German, includ- 
erman Ci0. 

ior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 

fessor Bissell. 


ot given in 1919-1920.) 
7. Mopvern Drama. Lectures, assigned readings, 


rs. 
ior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


fessor Bissell. 
ot given in 1919-1920.) 


[8. Mopern Fiction. A study of the fiction of the 
twenty-five years. Lectures, assigned readings, papers. 
ior and Senior years, second semester, 3 hours. 


»fessor Bissell. 
ot given in 1919-1920.) 


GREEK 

and B2. ELEMENTARY GREEK. A course designed for 
: wishing to begin the study of the language after en- 
g college. The use of the “First Year of Greek,” by 
. T. Allen, insures a course well worth while, even if 
ubject is carried no further, and also makes it possible 
hose who complete the course with high grade to elect 
k B2 and B3 in their second year. 


shman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 


sistant Professor Robbins. 
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B2a, B2b. GREEK COMPOSITION. 


Required of those who make Greek their major. 

Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 1 hour each. 
Professor Norton. 

(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


B3. Lysias. Selected orations (Morgan), with revie 
of grammar and study of Greek life. 


Freshman and Sophomore years, first semester. 3 hours. III, 
Professor Norton. 


B4. Prato. Apology and Crito with selections fro: 
Phaedo (Kitchel). Homer, Odyssey, three or four book: 
grammar. 


Freshman and Sophomore years, second semester. 3 hours. II 
Professor Norton. 


C5. ArscHYLUS AND SopHocLEs. Prometheus (Harry 
and Oedipus the King (White). Translations of other trag 
edies read in class; study of Haigh’s Greek Theater ; essay: 


Sophomore year, first semester. 3 hours. 
Assistant Professor Robbins. 
(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


C6. DrMosTHENES. Oration on the Crown (Hum 
phreys) ; outline of Greek literature; sight reading. 


Sophomore year, first semester. 3 hours. IX. 
Professor Norton. 


C7. HELLENISTIC GREEK. One of the Gospels and oni 
of the Pauline Epistles; informal lectures on ancient manu 
scripts and the elements of textual criticism. 

Alternates with Greek D9. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


Professor Norton. 
(Not given in 1919-1920.) 
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8. Homer. Rapid reading of a number of books of 
iad or Odyssey; the Homeric question. : 

ternates with Greek D10. 

uior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours, 

ofessor Norton. 

et given in 1919-1920.) » 


0, PLATO, PHAEDO AND PROTAGORAS. Outline of Greek 
osophy. 

enates with Greek C7. 

tior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


ofessor Norton. 
ot given in 1919-1920.) 


10. THucyDIDEs. Booxs VI anp VII. 
pernates with Greek D8. 
ior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


ofessor Norton. 
ot given in 1919-1920.) 


lla, D1lb. Prose Composition AND S1icHT READING. 
quired of all making Greek a major. 


nior and Senior years, both semesters. 1 hour each. 
‘ot given in 1919-1920.) 


(3a, B13b. GREEK LITERATURE AND LIFE. This course 
»en to those who have no knowledge of the Greek lan- 
te. It is intended to give, through lectures and transla- 
} some appreciation of the Greek genius and spirit, and 
: knowledge of the form and content of Greek literature. 
agh ordinarily a year course, it may, by special arrange- 
t with the instructor, be taken for either semester. 

ihomore and Junior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. VI. 
‘fessor Norton. 
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HISTORY 


Those seeking a departmental major are required to take thirty 
hours of history, including History D30, or such equivalent as thi 
department may prescribe. 


Ala, Alb.. GENERAL EuropEAN History. An introduc 
tory outline course in which intensive study of selecte 
periods is made. Intended to bring out modern historica 
methods. 


Freshman year, both semesters. 3 hours each. I. 


Associate Professor Westergaard and Assistant Professor Thom 
son. 


B2a, B2b. Earty European History. From the Fall o 
the Roman Empire in the West to the Congress of West 
phalia (476-1648). Lectures and discussions, with exercise 
on the use of sources and methods of research. 


Sophomore year, both semesters. 3 hours each. 
Associate Professor Westergaard. 
(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


B3. ANcriENT CiassicaL History. A history of mor 
recent archeological investigation in the general field of ar 
cient history, particularly of Greece. 


Sophomore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. LI. 
Professor Stearns. . 


B4. Ancient CiassicaL History. (Continued.) Spe 
cial attention is given to Rome. 


Sophomore and Junior years, second semester. 3 hours. L 
Professor Stearns. 
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B7. EnciisH History to 1783. An introductory sur- 
y, in which emphasis is laid upon historical method by the 
e of source problems and systematic theme writing. 


Sophomore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. II. 


Fe ice Oe Se » 3 
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Jf ew e 7 & # 
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BS.) Tue British Empire. Its rise and development. 
ne rise of modern democracy in England and growth of 
‘itish colonial empire; dependencies and_ self-governing 
lonies ; federation and liberalism in the Empire. 


Sophomore and Junior years, second semester. 3 hours. IT. 
Associate Professor Westergaard. Mie ee ae 


we Payee 
§ “9 


Associate Professor Westergaard. a] ie ape ti 5, fal OF 
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B25. ConTemMporary Prosiems. A combined reading \ 


d lecture course with special reference to present-day { 


orld questions, open to all classes. 
Sophomore year, both semesters. 3 hours. VIII. 
Mr. Marriott. 


B26. CoNTEMPORARY GOVERNMENT'S. An _ introductory 
urse dealing with the nature and relations of political 
lence as illustrated in the organization and powers of 
ydern contemporary governments. 

Sophomore year, second semester. 3 hours. VIII. 

Assistant Professor Robbins. 


B21. ANCIENT ORIENTAL History. Babylonia, Assyria, 
rypt. 

‘See Biblical History and Literature B21.) 

B22. ANcIENT ORIENTAL History. Persia, Palestine. 
‘See Biblical History and Literature B22.) 
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C13. Moprtrn European History. From the Cong 
of Westphalia to the Congress of Vienna (1648-1875). ] 
of the Europe of sovereign states from divine right 
archy to democratic revolution and military despotism. : 

Junior year, first semester. 3 hours. VII. | 

Associate Professor Westergaard. 


D14. Moprern European History. From the Cong 
of Vienna to the outbreak of the World War (1815-19) 
Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VII. | 

Associate Professor Westergaard. 


27a, 27». AMERICAN History. From the Peace 
Paris (1763) to the present time. Lectures, with oral 
written exercises, on the Westward movement of iy a 
ican people, and the development of our ce 
and political institutions. ("7 42Ae4, op eu 
- Junior and Senior years, first and second semesters 3 a 
V. | 
Associate Professor Westergaard. . 
(Not given in 1919-1920.) , 
D29. Early AMERICAN CARTOGRAPHY AND Exrrona 
Includes a careful study of interesting early maps and 1 
works of travel and exploration to be found in the Ma 
Collection. 4 
Prerequisite: Two years of college history. 4 
Junior and Senior years, second semester. 2 hours. W, F, 
Mr. Marriott. 


D30. PRo-SEMINAR IN HIsTorY. 


Required of those seeking a departmental major in History 
open to other advanced students. 


nior year, first semester. 2 hours. W, F, IX. 
sociate Professor Westergaard. 


t classes in American Diplomacy, Colonial Government, Con- 
‘ional History, History of Religion, and History of Education 
the Departments of Law, Constitutional History, Biblical His- 
and Literature,and Psychology. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


19. AMERICAN CoLontAL GOVERNMENT. ‘This course 
study with particular reference to the government and 
inistration of the individual American colonies and set- 
ents. The ground covered is that,of the French settle- 
ts, the Puritan colonies, Virginia, Maryland, and the 
jlinas, the Middle colonies, the Dutch and Quaker col- 
$s, Spanish and French settlements, and the Indians. 
ended to prepare students for the later courses in American 
titutional History and Comparative Constitutional History. 
phomore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. IL. 
ofessor Neely. | 


Ja, D9b. Comparative ConstItTuTIONAL History. 
1 the English Constitution as a basis, comparison of the 
titutions of European and American States is made. 
gives a fair knowledge of present-day governments. 

lior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours. 

ofessor Neely. 

ot given in 1919-1920.) 


lla, Dllb. American ConstituTionaL History, In 
course the principles of constitutional law are taught, 
titutional questions discussed and constitutional cases 
ained. 
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Prerequisite: A course in American History. 
Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. IV 
First semester, Professor Neely. 


ss 


ie o 


ITALIAN 
(See Romance Languages.) 


ei 


i 


ae 


LATIN 

Ala, Alb. Evementary Latin. A course intet 

for those desiring to begin the study of the language ¢ 

entering college. Grammar, composition, and readings f 
Caesar’s Gallic War. 


Freshman year, both semesters. 3 hours each. II. 
Professor Colcord. 


A2a, A2b. VERGIL AND CIcERO. Selections from 
Aeneid and the Orations of Cicero. | 

Prerequisite: Latin Ala, Alb or equivalent. 

Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 3 hours” 
VII. 

Assistant Professor Robbins. 


B3. CricERo AND Livy. Cicero; (Kelsey) De Senec 
and De Amicitia; Livy; (Westcott) Books XXI and X 
selections; written translations, collateral reading, s 
reading. ; 

Freshman year, first semester. 3 hours. VI. 

Professor Colcord. 


3 
B5. Horace. (Bennett) Odes, Epodes, Carmen Sa 
lare; Horatian meters; written translations, collaterali§ 
ing, sight reading. 


Freshman year, second semester. 3 hours. VI. 
Professor Colcord. 


B4a, B4b. Latin CoMposiTIon. 

Required of all making Latin their major. 
Freshman year, both semesters. 1 hour each. A. 
Professor Colcord. 
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7a, B17b. Roman LiFe AND LiTERATURE. A course 
to those who have no knowledge of the Latin language. 
ng the first semester special emphasis is laid upon the 
cal institutions and life, both public and private, of the 
an people. In the second semester the literature is 
ed through the medium of lectures, assigned readings 
translations. This course is designed particularly for 
mts majoring in Latin, the Romance languages, Politi- 
cience and Law. 

homore and Junior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. III. 
istant Professor Robbins. 


. Purny. (Westcott) Letters, Tacitus, (Gudeman) 
cola and Germania. Collateral readings, history of 
an Satire. 


homore year, first semester. 3 hours. IV. 
fessor Colcord. 


Prautus. Captivi, Trinummus, Terence, Adelphoi, 
ia. Collateral readings, study of early Roman comedy 
ragments of early Latin. 


homore year, second semester. 3 hours. IV. 
fessor Colcord. 


2, C8b. Latin Composition. Connected narrative. 


uired of all making Latin their major. Prerequisite: Latin B4. 
homore year, both semesters. 1 hour each. A. 
fessor Colcord. 


Cicero. Letters, Tusculan Disputations. Roman 
; Persius, Martial and Juvenal, selections. History of 
in satire. 
or and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


fessor Colcord. 
t given in 1919-1920.) 
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D10. Catuttus; Lucretius; TrpuLLus; PRopERi 
Ovip; Lucan (Crowell.) Selections. Topics in outline 
Roman literature. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


Professor Colcord. 
(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


Dll. Tacitus. Histories and Annals. . 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. VIII. 

Professor Colcord. | 

D12. Verci. Bucolics and Aeneid, Books VII-X 
Ovid. Selections. Christian and Latin Hymns. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VIII. 
Professor Colcord. | 


so Hot aN at 


D14a, Di4b. Latin Composrtion. Original papers. , 


Required of those making Latin their major: Prerequisi 


Latin C8. : 
Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 1 hour each. A. 


Professor Colcord. 


D15a, D15b. Specray Latin. 


Adapted to the needs of the individual student. Required 
those seeking a departmental major in Latin. ¥ 
Senior year, both semesters. 3 hours each. 4 


Professor Colcord. ° 4 
(Not given in 1919-1920.) + 


LAW 
Bla, Blb. ExemEentary Law. First semester, Bla 
stone; second semester, Contracts. 3 


Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. I. * 
Professor Neely. 


C3.) (PLEADING: eg 
Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. VI. ; 
Professor Neely. 
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4. EVIDENCE. 


lior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VI. 
ofessor Neely. 


17. AmeERIcAN Diplromacy. A study is made in this 
se of the history of the foreign relations of the Ameri- 
Colonies under the Continental Congress, and an exami- 
on of the important treaties of the United States. Estab- 
nent, organization and history of the Pepe nanan of 
e. 

and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. VIII. 

ofessor Neely. 


18. InTERNATIONAL Law. In this course a study is 
e of the principles and rules of law that have been 
»ted for the conduct of international affairs by consenting 
ons. 


aior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VIII. 
ofessor Neely. 


MATHEMATICS 


e courses in Mathematics designated Al, A2, B3, B4, A5 and 
re intended primarily for Freshmen. Students who enter with 
t for three and a half or four units of commended work in 
1ematics, including solid geometry and trigonometry, may take 
tematics B6, B7 or B13. Mathematics B7 is required of students 
agineering. Students who wish to take further work in Mathe- 
cs, but who have not sufficient preparation for Mathematics B7 
13, may take Mathematics Al and A2, or B3a and B3b, or A4 
2, according to their preparation and need. Mathematics A5a 
A5b are intended primarily for those who ao not expect to 
further work in the subject. 


1. Sotr Geometry. The geometry of space with ori- 
1 exercises and problems. 


eshman year, second semester. 3 hours. IV. 
ofessor Stearns. 
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| 
A2. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Essential principles} a 


applications to problems in surveying. 
Freshman year, second semester, IV. | 
Professor Stearns. 


B3a, B3b. ALcEBRA. Review of fundamental notions ai 
operations, quadratic equations, ratio, proportion and vari 
tion, commensurable, incommensurable, and imaginary nut 
bers, progressions, permutations and combinations, binom} 
theorem, series, undetermined coefficients, logarithms, dete 
minants, theory of equations. | 


Freshman year, both semesters. 3 hours each. V. | 
Associate Professor Russell. 


ASa, A5b. ELEMENTARY ANALysis. A theoretical an 
historical study of some of the most interesting principles , 
mathematical analysis. 


Freshman year, two divisions, both semesters. 3 hours each. Iie) 
Assistant Professor Berry. 


A4. ALGEBRA. A semester course in second year algebri 

designed for those who have studied algebra only a year. 
Freshman year, two divisions, first semester. 3 hours. III, VII 
Associate Professor Russell. 


B6. ADVANCED AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. A gen 
‘eral course, with applications in geodesy and astronomy. 


Prerequisite: Plane trigonometry. 

Sophomore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. 
Associate Professor Russell. 

(Not given in 1919-1920.) 
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37a, B7b. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CaALcuLus. A 
irse designed especially for students of physics and 
rineering. 

‘reshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 
(1. 

’rofessor Brackett. 

313a, B13b. Anatyric GEomETRY AND Catcutus. An 


mentary course in the principles of co-ordinate geometry 
1 the introduction to the differential calculus. 


. 

Jesigned to follow Mathematics Al and A2, B3 or A4 and Az. 
ophomore year, both semesters. 3 hours each. VI. 

issociate Professor Russell. 


28a, C8b. ApvANcED ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALCU- 
s. A continuation of B7a, B7b. Fundamental processes 
integration with applications to analytic geometry and 
chanics ; functions of several variables and space co- 
linates ; partial differentiation; differential equations. 


jophomore and Junior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 
issistant Professor Belcher. 
Not given in 1919-1920.) 


Pida, C15b. DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. A 
itinuation of Mathematics Bl3a, B13b. 

unior year, both semesters. 3 hours. VII. 

Associate Professor Russell. 


919. Turory of Equations. Analysis and solution of 
ther algebraic equations; review of determinants with 
mentary reductions and processes, elimination and linear 
nsformations. 


unior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. IV. 


\ssociate Professor Russell. 
| 
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D20. DiFFERENTIAL Equations. A general course 
the theory and solution of differential equations. | 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. IV. 

Associate Professor Russell. . 

D21a, D21b. HicHEr Anatysis. The content of t 
course differs from year to year. Its object is to furnish 
introduction to the realm of higher mathematics, and 
develop still further independence and power in sou 
mathematical reasoning. 


Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 
Professor Brackett. 


(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


D27a, D27b. ProyectivE Gkometry. A deductive stu 
of general projective geometry with attention to the founc 
tions of geometry. 


Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. A. 
Professor Brackett. 


MILITARY TRAINING 
A Alb. Druitt anno Tactics. 


Freshman year, both semesters. 114 hours each. M, 1:15-3:1 
Byes! 


Major Vogdes and Assistant. 


B3a, B3b. Drity anp Tactics. 

Sophomore year, both semesters. 114 hours each. M, 1:15-381 
Fy 2315-3 :10, 

Major Vogdes and Assistants. 


C5a, C5b. Drity anp Tactics. 
Prerequisite: Military B3. 
Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 114 hours each. A. 
Major Vogdes. t 
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MUSIC 
HISTORY AND THEORY OF MUSIC 


urses in the History and Theory of Music are granted credit 
le same basis as other college studies, and proficient students 
major in either theoretical or applied music under conditions 
iged in consultation with the head of the department. 


| 

la, Alb. Enementary Music anp Ear TRAINING. 
yurse dealing with the rudiments of music, including no- 
ns, rhythm, intervals, scales and definitions of terms. 
snded work in ear-training, aiming to teach discrimina- 
listening. Elementary work in Harmony is undertaken 
second semester. A text is used. 

Tee recitations to count as two hours. 


eshman and Sophomore years, two divisions, both semesters. 
rs each. II, XI. 


"Ss. Russell. 


3a, B3b. Musica, History AND APPRECIATION. Lec- 
s and recitations are given on the development of music 
a its earliest stages. The history of church music, of 
‘a, and oratorio; biographical sketches of famous com- 
tS, with description of their principal works. Recitals, 
d in appreciation, are given frequently. A text-book is 
L 
phomore year, both semesters. 3 hours each. XI. 
isistant Professor Allen. 


5a, B5b. Harmony. A study of intervals, scales, 
‘d construction and their relation. An abundance of 
srpts are examined. Especial emphasis is laid upon the 
nonization of melodies, as well as practical application 
ae key-board of the principles involved. Creative work 
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is encouraged from the beginning. The text by Carolyn A 
Alchin is used. 


Prerequisite: Music Al, and an elementary knowledge of thi 
pianoforte. 


Sophomore and Junior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 1 
VIL: | 


Assistant Professor Allen. 


C6a, C6b. AppLieD Harmony. This course applies at the 
keyboard the principles taught in Music B5. 


Prerequisite: Music B5. 
Junior year, both semesters. 2 hours each. V. 


Assistant Professor Allen. 
(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


C7a, C7b. Composition I. A study of Simple Coun- 
terpoint of all species in two, three and four voices. ‘The aim 
is to develop technique in smooth voice leading. Creative 
work in the simpler forms of Free Composition is added i in 
the second semester. 

Prerequisite: Music B5. 

Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. V. 

Assistant Professor Allen. 

D8a, D8b. Composition II. Original work leading up 
to the Sonata form constitutes the basis of this course. 

Prerequisite: Music C7. 

Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 

Assistant Professor Allen. 

(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


C12. Musrca, Appreciation. Designed to enable stu- 
dents to understand and enjoy the different forms of musi- 
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composition. Lectures are supplemented by outside 
ling and abundant musical illustrations. 


nior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 
Jot given in 1919-1920.) 


13a, C13b. OrcHestration. A study of orchestral in- 
ments, their possibilities and limitations, arranging of 
positions for small orchestra, the theory and practice of 
lucting. 


ssigned especially to meet the needs of a student desiring the 
: Certificate. 

nior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. XIII. 
‘sistant Professor Allen. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


y student may take work in Applied Music, but is enrolled for 
t only upon the written recommendation of the Chairman of 
Zxamining Committee and the Head of the Department con- 
td, and upon the subsequent favorable action of the Classification 
mittee. This recommendation and the action of the committee 
ased upon the degree of ability shown in proficiency tests. (See 
c Bulletin.) Work in Applied Music to receive credit must 
arried with a minimum of two half-hour lessons weekly and 
be accompanied or preceded by the theoretical courses Al and 
Under these conditions the applied work is rated as two hours 
ach semester. Not more than ten such hours may be counted 
rd the degree. 


hice —Professor Lyman and Miss Pasmore. 
gan—Assistant Professor Hartley. 


ino—Assistant Professors Hartley and Colburn, Miss West and 
Russell. 


inged Instruments and Ensemble—Assistant Professor Zoellner. 
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PHILOSOPHY | 
In keeping with the requirements of those who plan to becor 
graduate students of Philosophy, certain courses are offered, 0 
each semester, in which the spirit of independent research is encow 
aged, and methods of specialized study are within certain lim) 
employed. Except by consent of the department, registration 
these courses is limited to students whose major is Philosophy. Bs 
| 
B21. Locic. The course is designed to be an introdu 
tion to the essentials of reasoning. Stress is laid upon exe 
cises in logical construction, the detection of fallacies, an 
upon conception and classification. Induction and deductic 
in their relations, as employed in scientific research. ‘Tex 
recitations, lectures and written assignments. 


Sophomore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. IV. 
Professor Williams. 


B23. THE ELEMENTS oF Eruics. The origin and deve 
opment of moral ideas. The relation of these ideas and ¢ 
their development to civilization, with especial reference t 
their bearing upon the relation of the individual to societ 
The problems considered are those of goodness, evil, dut 
freedom, conscience, the nature of the self, and the supt | 
good. Lectures, required readings and theses. 


Prerequisite: Psychology Bl. Required of all not taking Philo: 

ophy C24. | 
Junior year, either semester. 3 hours. V. 
Assistant Professor. Nicholl. 


C24. THE PRINCIPLES oF EtHics. A course desi 
for more advanced students of philosophy. 


May be substituted for Philosophy B23 by those students e 
make Philosophy their major, and likewise by other students 0 
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»ved preparation. May also be taken as an elective by students 
have completed B23. Lectures and theses. 


lior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. VI. 
dfessor Williams. 


25. ANCIENT AND MeEpIEvAL PuinosopHy. Lectures, 
ings of fragments of early Greek philosophers, and 
ted readings from the writings of Plato and Aristotle. 
=xtended thesis treating of some fundamental problem 
acient philosophy. Text, Rogers’ “A Student’s History 
hilosophy.” 

ior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. VII. 

fessor Williams. 


6. MoprrNn Puitosopuy. Text, lectures and assigned 
ngs from modern philosophers including Descartes, 
iz, Locke, Berkeley, Hume and more recent thinkers. 
‘rs’ text; Rand’s “Classical Philosophers; Royce’s 
: Spirit of Modern Philosophy,” and Calkin’s “The 
istent Problems of Philosophy.” 

ior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VII. 
fessor Williams. 


7. INTRODUCTION To PuHILosopHy. Designed to 
liarize the student with the outlines, divisions and meth- 
of procedure in the several branches of philosophical 
ry. 

ior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 


fessor Williams. 
ot given in 1919-1920.) 


8. MerrapHysics. An inquiry for the fundamental 
2ptions. of philosophy. 
ior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


fessor Williams. 
ot given in 1919-1920.) 
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D29. PuiLosopHy oF Reuicion. A study of the org 
and nature of religion. The philosophical grounds for 
religious view of the world. The study of the developme 
of religion in its relation to other fields of human knoy 
edge, with special reference to their illustration by the1 
ligion of Israel and its culmination in Christianity. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. A. 

Professor Williams. 


D30. CoNTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY. An effort to sta 
the prominent tendencies in present-day thinking, and 
relate them to their proper historical sources. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 
(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


D31. INTRODUCTION To CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY. 
Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 
Professor Ewer. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A course of Physiology and Hygiene, described under the D 
partment of Physiology as Al, Applied Physiology and Hygiei 
is required of all. The courses are graded, systematic and progre 
sive. Their purpose is to remedy ordinary physical defects, at 
develop endurance and co-ordination. 


Courses Al to C8, inclusive, and C31 are for men. Physic 
measurements are taken at the beginning and end of Freshmé 
and Sophomore years, and are optional for Juniors and’ Seniot 
They are designed primarily to determine vital strength and organ 
weakness, secondarily to determine muscular strength. The mea 
urements obtained are plotted on anthropometrical tables to dete 
mine development and comparison with the average. Any individu 
who is below normal is given prescribed exercise. 
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a, Alb. ELEMENTARY GymwNastics*. Calisthenics, 
A. Regulations without arms: dumbbell, wand and In- 
Jub drills ; exercise on horizontal bar, parallel bars, side 
, long horse, bucks, ladders, etc. The closing minutes 
sh class period are devoted to the teaching and playing 
nes. Two class exercises per week. 


hman year, both semesters. 14 hour each. A. 
stant Professor Schott. 


1, A2b. Sports. Two periods of outdoor exercise a 
selected by the student in consultation with the director. 
red of Freshmen not taking Military Drill. 


hman year, both semesters. 1% hour each. A. 
stant Professor Schott and Assistants. 


, B3b. ADvANcED Gymwnastics*. ‘This course fol- 
Gymnastics Al and A2, and takes up more advanced 
ses, including mat work, tumbling, advanced apparatus 
and athletic and gymnastic dancing. 


ired, Sophomore year, both semesters. ¥%4 hour each. A. 
stant Professor Schott. 


, B4b. Sports. Two periods of outdoor exercise a 
selected by the student in consultation with the director. 
red of Sophomores not taking Military Drill. 


omore year, both semesters. Y% hour each. A. 
stant Professor Schott and Assistants. 


, C5b. Sports. Two periods of outdoor exercise in 
or other exercises to be elected by the student in con- 
on with the director, with lectures on social hygiene. 
yr year, both semesters. 14 hour each. T, F, at 5:00, 

stant Professors Schott and Nixon. 


€ men in athletics are, upon recommendation of the coach, excused 
tual participation in gymnastics during the period covered by the 
ar sport in which they are engaged. 
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C7a, C7b. Sports. Two periods of outdoor exercis 
in games or walking as in C5, -with lectures on hygien a 
related to heredity and eugenics. 


Senior year, both semesters. %4 hour each. A. 
Assistant Professors Schott and Nixon. 


C3la, C3lb. THEorY oF ATHLETICS. ‘The various ath 
letic sports, football, basketball, baseball and track athletic: 
are discussed from the standpoint of coaching, training an 
officiating. Every student is given some practical work i 
the technique of coaching and officiating. ‘The course is ele 
tive, and is especially designed for students who expect t 
coach high school athletics incidental to their teaching. 


Open to Senior men only, both semesters. 2 hours each. A, 
Assistant Professor Schott. 


The work for women is at once educative and practical in if 
aims, endeavoring not only to correct abnormalities of structure an 
function, but to prevent their occurrence. Physical and medic: 
examinations are required of all entering students; the physic: 
examination is repeated at the end of the year. | 

| 
! 

Alla, Allb. Gymnasium Practice. Two periods 0 
gymnasium work. 

Required, Freshman year. % hour each. M, Th, at 3:15, or M 
Th) at 4:15, | 


Assistant Professor Squire and Miss Goodrich. 


Al2a, Al2b. Ovutpoor Sports. ‘Two periods of ott 
door sports, elected by the student subject to the approval o 
the director. 


Required, Freshman year. 14 hour each. 
Assistant Professor Squire and Miss Goodrich. 
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Bl3a, B13b. Gymnasium Practicr. A continuation of 
11. Two periods, following the general arrangement of 
(1. 


Required, Sophomore year. % hour each. M, Th, at 5:15. 
Assistant Professor Squire and Miss Goodrich. 


Bl4a, B14b. Ovurpoor Sports. A continuation of A12. 
vo periods following the plan of Al2. 


Required, Sophomore year. % hour each. 
Assistant Professor Squire and Miss Goodrich. 


Cl5a, C15b. Sports. ‘Two periods of outdoor sports 
ected by the student, subject to the approval of the director ; 


om October 1 to June 1. 


Junior year. % hour each. 
Assistant Professor Squire and Miss Goodrich. 


C17a, Cl17b. Sports. Two periods of outdoor sports 
in C15, with lectures on hygiene as related to heredity 
d eugenics. 

Senior year. % hour each. 

Assistant Professor Squire. 

B19. Foix anp Nationay Dancinc. One period; from 
ovember 1 to May 1. 

Elective for Freshmen and Sophomores. ¥% hour.* 

Assistant Professor Squire. 

C21. FotK anp Nationa, Dancinc. One period; from 
ovember 1 to May 1. 

Prerequisite: Physical Education B19, or its equivalent. 
Elective for Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors. 14 hour.* 
Assistant Professor Squire. 

C23. AxrstHEtic DANCING. One period; from Novem- 
1 to May 1. 

Prerequisite: Physical Education C21, or its equivalent. 


Elective for Juniors and Seniors. % hour.* 
Assistant Professor Squire. 


* The half hour credit for these courses does not count toward the 126 
edits required for graduation. 
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C25. Gymnasium Practice. One period; from No- 
vember 1 to May 1. 

Prerequisites: Physical Education All and B13, or their equiya- 
lent. 


Elective for Juniors and Seniors. 1% hour.* 
Assistant Professor Squire. 


Forty minutes constitutes a period. B19, C21, C23, C25, or Swim- 
ming may be substituted for one period of out-door exercise. Hours 
and credits given for these courses may not be used in the require- 
ments for graduation. 


C33a, C33b. Piay Grounp Meruops. Theory and phi- 
losophy of play. Equipment, construction and management 
of city and rural play grounds. 


Elective, one hour each week. Students taking this course will 
be required to teach the various playground activities. 

Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 2 hours each. F, IX¢ 
M, 1:15-4:15. 

Assistant Professor Schott. 

Laboratory fee, $2.50 each. 


PHYSICS 


Ala, Alb. ELemEn’s of Puysics. This course is de- 
signed for those having had no previous work in the subject. 


Prerequisites: Elementary Algebra and Plane Geometry. Class- 
room, three hours a week; laboratory, one hour a week. 


Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 4 hours. Class- 
room, IV; laboratory, T, 1:15-4:10. 


Professor Hitchcock, 
Laboratory fee, $4.00 each. 


A2a, A2b. GENERAL Puysics. A course more advanced 
than Physics Ala, meeting the physics requirements of 


*The half hour credit for these courses does not count toward the 126 
credits required for graduation. 
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yurses in medicine, chemistry and civil engineering. It 
ay be successfully pursued without any previous course 
i the subject; a preliminary course in High School Physics 
very desirable. 


Prerequisites : Algebra through Quadratics, Plane Geometry and 
Jane Trigonometry. Class room, four hours a week; laboratory, 
ae period a week. 


‘Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 5 hours. Class 
vom, III and W, IX; laboratory, Th, 1:15-4:10. 

Professor Hitchcock. 

Laboratory fee, $4.00 each. 


C5a,C5b. Macnerism, Execrricity anp Lic. 
Sophomore and Junior years, both semesters. 3 hours. LI. 


Professor Hitchcock. 


C9a, C9b. Puysicar MEAsUREMEN’S. An exposition of 
1e theory and methods of physical measurements; instruc- 
on and practice in the adjustment ar.d use of instruments 
f precision in the various branches of the subject. 

Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 2 hours each. A. 
Professor Hitchcock. 

‘Laboratory fee, $8.00 each. 

-C10c. MacnetisM AND ELECTRICITY. 

| Junior and Senior years, first semester. 2 hours. A. 
Professor Hitchcock. 


Dila,D1lb. Apvancep MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 
. theoretical discussion of the subject; combined with a 
tudy of the more important applications in electrical engi- 


eering. 
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Prerequisites: Elementary Mathematics, Analytic Geometry, Dif 
ferential and Integral Calculus. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 
Professor Hitchcock. 
(Not given in 1919-1920. ) 


Di3a, D13b. Apprizp Mecuanics. Same as Engineer. 
ing D13. 


Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 
Assistant Professor Belcher, 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Ala, Alb. AppiigeD PuystoLocy And Hycrene. A 
general course in the essentials of personal hygiene, with 
such brief excursions into the field of physiology as are 
necessary to an understanding of the hygienic principles in- 
volved. Supplementing this study of the problems of the in- 
dividual, there is included a survey of the principles of pub- 
lic hygiene and sanitation, and a brief résumé of the most 
approved measures concerned in first aid to the injured. 


Freshman year, both semesters. 1 hour each. Women, M, F, 
TIXsaMen sil NV ULL ud xy 
Assistant Professors Schott and Squire. 


Bll. Pusiic Hycrene. Advanced course. A series of 
lectures on the principles and requirements of public sani- 
tation, and the problems of general morbidity and mortality. 


Required of all Juniors, second semester. A. 
Associate Professor Stoughton. 


B13. ProsteMs oF HEREDITY AND EUGENICS, AND RE- 
LATED QUESTIONS OF PERSONAL AND Pusiic Hyciene. Ad- 
vanced course. 


Required of all Seniors, first semester. A. 
Associate Professor Stoughton and Assistant Professor Squire. 
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B3a, B3b. ANATOMY AND PuysioLocy. Human and 
comparative. Lectures and laboratory work. Parts and 
organs studied and compared with the same in the lower 
vertebrates. Azoux models, preserved specimens and or- 
zans, and skeletons are used. Careful drawings by each stu- 
Jent of sections, tissues and organs. (Gray, Quain, Stewart, 
Howells, Mivart, Reighard, Jennings, and other works of 
reference. ) 

Class room, two hours a week; laboratory, one exercise a week. 


Sophomore and Junior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. Class 
foom, I, ‘Th, VIII; laboratory, Th, 1:15-4:10. 

Assistant Professor Schott. 

Laboratory fee, $3.00 each. 


D5. Huistorocy. Vertebrate. The microscopic study of 
cells, tissues and organs of man and the higher vertebrates. 
Special attention given to methods. Those intending to study 
medicine after graduation will find this course and the course 
in embryology very helpful. 

Prerequisite: Physiology B3 and B4. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. 

Professor Hilton. 


Laboratory fee, $8.00. 
(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


D6. Histronocy. A continuation of D5, including the 
consideration of some special methods and problems. 
Prerequisite: Physiology D5. 
- Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


_ Professor Hilton. 
Laboratory fee, $7.00. 


D7. Empryo_ocy. Comparative vertebrate embryology. 
A study of the development of vertebrates up to and includ- 
ing the formation of adult organs. The eggs of amphibia, 
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the embryos of birds and mammals, furnish the material fo 
the study. 


Prerequisite: Physiology B3, or Zoology B11. 
Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. A. | 
Professor Hilton. | 
Laboratory fee, $8.00. 

(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


D8. Empryoiocy. A continuation of D7. Some atten. 
tion may be given to special methods and problems. 

Prerequisite: Physiology D7. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. A. 

Professor Hilton. 

Laboratory fee, $7.00. 

(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 
Bl. ELemMENnts oF PsycHotocy. A general view of 
the field of psychology, its aim, methods, values, relations, 
and its application to practical conduct. Class and individual 
experiments to illustrate and supplement the text. Text- 
book, lectures, recitations and laboratory work. 
Required in all courses. 


Sophomore or Junior year, either semester. 3 hours. V. 
Professor Ewer. 


B3a, B3b. PRincipLEs oF PsycHotocy. ‘This course is 
intended for those students who desire a more extended 
study of psychology along the lines of B1. More emphasis 
is laid upon the comparative study of different systems and 
upon the results of experimentation. T’ext-book, lectures, 
reports and laboratory work. 

Those who take this course fulfill the three-hour requirement in 
Psychology and get three hours in addition. 


Sophomore or Junior year, both semesters. 3 hours each. IV. 
Professor Ewer. 
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cr. EDUCATIONAL PsycHoLocy. A course in the prac- 
al application of psychology to the educative process, the 
hories of the functions of education and the laws which 
vern the educative procedure. The topics are treated in 
|: light of modern psychological and physiological investi- 
tions, and the course is intended for those going into the 
pfessions of teaching and the ministry. T'ext-book, lec- 
res and assigned readings. 


*rerequisite: Psychology Bl. 
unior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. VI. 


?rofessor Ewer. 


C8. Apprications of PsycHotocy. A study of the 
uring of psychology on certain practical aspects of life, 
pecially health and disease, work and recreation. Particu- 
applications to the fields of business, law and the min- 
ty will also be considered. ‘Text-book, lectures and col- 
eral readings. 


°»rerequisite: Psychology B1 or B3. 
unior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. III. 


*rofessor Ewer. 


36. THE PsycHoLocy oF SuccrEstion. A study of the 
!nomena of suggestion in normal and abnormal individual 
1 social life. Textbook, lectures, collateral reading and 
ses. / 

*rerequisite : Psychology B1 or B3. 

junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 


‘rofessor Ewer. 
Not given in 1919-1920.) 


312. Socia, Psycuontocy. The psychological princi- 
is underlying social order and progress; the social in- 
icts; forms of social suggestion; the psychology of the 
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crowd and of organized groups; applications of principles te 
contemporary social problems. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VI. 
Professor Ewer. 


D17. MeEntTAL MEASUREMENTS. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. III. 
Professor Williams. 


D18. ExpeRIMENTAL PsycHotocy. A laboratory course 
in scientific methods as applied to mental processes. A con: 
tinuation of the course in Mental Measurements. Lectures 
assigned readings and laboratory. Students are encourage¢ 
to undertake individual investigations in recent expefi 
mental fields. | 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. III. 
Professor Williams. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
FRENCH 


Ala, Alb. Exementary. Aldrich and Foster’s Ele 
mentary French. Easy prose and poetry, including selec 
tions from Daudet, Theuriet, Coppée and others; compost 
tion, dictation and sight reading throughout course. 

Freshman and Spica years, both semesters. 3 hours each 


Lele ELT: 
Miss Gaylord, Miss Anderson, Mrs. Heacox. 


A2a, A2b. INTERMEDIATE. Grammatical review ; selectec 
readings from the easier modern authors; sight reading anc 
dictation. 


Prerequisite: One year of high school or one semester of college 
French, or equivalent. 
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Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 2 hours each. 
oF; TH. 


Professor Jones. 


B3a, B3b. FRENCH NovEL oF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
URY. Selections from Hugo, Balzac, De Vigny, Sand and 
ther novelists of the period; lectures and essays in French; 
onversation. 

Prerequisite: French Al and A2, or equivalent. 


Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 
III, VIII. 


Miss Gaylord, Miss Anderson, Mrs. Heacox. 


B4a, B4b. GRAMMATICAL ANALYsis. A course in French 
omposition and conversation, required of those making 
omance Languages their major. 


Prerequisite: French Al or A2, or equivalent. 


Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 2 hours each. 
& F, IIE. 


Mrs. Heacox. 


C7. Criasstc Drama. Critical study of plays of Cor- 


eille, Racine and Moliére; lectures upon the literary his- 
ry of the period. This course, and all to follow, conducted 
atirely in French. 

Prerequisite: French B3, or equivalent. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. V 
Professor Jones. 


C8. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PRoskE. Selections from 
lescartes, Pascal, La Bruyére, Mme. de Sévigné, and others ; 
ssays and lectures upon the literary history of the period. 
Prerequisite: French B3, or equivalent. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. V 
Professor Jones. 
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D9. LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Sele 
tions from Montesquieu, Voltaire and Rousseau; plays | 
Beaumarchais; Le Sage. Lectures upon the literary histo 
of the period. | 

Alternates with French D11. . | 

Prerequisites: French C7 and C8. | 

Junior and Senior years, first semester, 3 hours. 


Professor Jones. 
(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


D10. Romantic ScHooL. Readings from Chateaubrian 
Hugo, Alfred de Musset, Lamartine, and others. Lectur. 
upon the significance and influence of the Romantic moy 
ment. 

Alternates with French D12. 

Prerequisites: French C7 and C8. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. V. 


Professor Jones. 
(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


D11. LITERATURE OF THE RENAISSANCE. Rabelais ai 
Calvin; the poetry of Marot; lectures upon the history) 
French literature; collateral readings and themes. 

Alternates with French D9. 

Prerequisites: French C7 and C8. 


Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. I. 
Associate Professor Matlock. 


D12. Ronsarp To MALHERBE. La Pléiade; Du Belli 
and the “Défense et Illustration’; selections from Mo 
taigne. Lectures upon the history of French literature; ce 
lateral readings and themes. 

Alternates with French D10. 

Prerequisites: French C7 and C8. 

Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. I. 


Associate Professor Matlock. 
(Not given in 1919-1920.) 
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Di3a, D13b. ContTEMporARY FRENCH Nove. Critical 
ady of the most modern movement in French prose. Se- 
sted readings from Loti, Bourget, Rolland, De Coulevain, 
izin, Prévost, Barrés, Tinayre, the Tharauds, and others. 
Prerequisites: C7 and C8. (This course may be elected only 
on written consent of head of department.) 


Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 
(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


Dl4a, Dl4b. PHonetics AND FRENCH CONVERSATION. 
le study of French sounds. An advanced course in French 
stion. Geddes, French Pronunciation; Passy, Lectures 
riées mises en transcription phonétique; Passy-Rambau, 
irestomatie francaise. 


?rerequisites: French C7 and C8, and must be accompanied by 
and D10 or D11 and D12. 


unior and Senior years, both semesters. 2 hours each. W, F, 
II. 
Aiss Pasmore. 


| SPANISH 

A2la, A21b. ELEMENTARY. Olmstead and Gordon’s 
anish Grammar. Padre Isla’s Gil Blas de Santillana; 
arcon, E] Capitan Veneno or El Sombrero de Tres Picos; 
ections from Becquer; conversation and dictation. 
‘reshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 


IV. 
Aiss Gaylord and Miss Anderson. 


B23a, B23b. ContTEMporARY SPANISH NoveEt. Selections 
m the works of Pérez Galdos, Valera, Pereda, Blasco 
ifiez, and others; during the second semester attention is 
en the literary development in Spanish America, with 
ding of Isaacs’s Maria. | 
*rerequisite: Spanish A21, or equivalent. 

treshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 3 hours each. VI. 
’rofessor Jones. 
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C24a, C24b. Composition AND COMMERCIAL CORRE 
SPONDENCE. An intermediate course in composition ani 
epistolary usages, required of those majoring in Romane. 
Languages and specializing in Spanish. | 

Prerequisite: Spanish A21, or equivalent. 

Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 2 hours each. 4 

(In 1919-1920 C24a receives but one hour credit.) | 

Miss Anderson. 


C25. Tue GorpEN AGE oF SPANISH LITERATURE= 
Drama. A critical study of the works of Lope de Vega 
Tirso de Molina and Calderén. Lectures upon the histor 
of Spanish literature. This course and all to follow are con 
ducted entirely in Spanish. 


Prerequisite : Spanish B23, or equivalent. 
Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. - VII. 
Professor Jones and Miss Anderson. 


C26. SpanisH PROSE OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN 
TEENTH CENTURIES. Lazarillo de Tormes and the Picaresqu 
novel; Cervantes, readings from El Quijote and Novela 
Ejemplares. Lectures upon the history of Spanish litera 
ture; collateral readings and assigned topics. 

Prerequisite: Spanish B23, or equivalent. 


Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. VII. 
Professor Jones and Miss Anderson. 


C27a,C27b. CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH. An advancet 
course in Spanish composition and conversation, a practic 
course designed especially for those fitting to teach Spanish 
and may be taken only following or accompanied by Spanisl 
C25 and C26. 

Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 1 hour. each. Th 
VIIL. 


Professor Jones. 
(Not given in 1919-1920.) 
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~D28a, D28b. America DEL Sur. An advanced conver- 
itional course, covering a study of the principal countries 
f South America from the point of view of their literature, 
2ography and history. Coester: Literary History of Span- 
h America, Isaac’s Maria, and other works from South 
merican authors. 1 

Prerequisite: Spanish C25 and C26. 


Junior and Senior years, both semesters. 3 hours each. 
Professor Jones. 


(Not given in 1919-1920.) 
| 


| ITALIAN 

C3la,C3lb. Erementary. Hossfeld’s Italian Grammar; 
uore (De Amicis) ; I Promessi Sposi (Manzoni) ; short 
ories and plays from modern authors; drill in pronunci- 
ion and composition. 


Sophomore and Junior years. 3 hours each. XI. 


Associate Professor Jones. 
. 


-D33. Iratian Cuiassics. Boccaccio, Ariosto and Tasso. 
ectures upon the history of Italian literature. This course 
ad D34 are conducted in Italian. 

Prerequisite: Italian C31, or equivalent. 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours each. 


Associate Professor Jones. 
(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


D34. Dante AND PETRARCH. The Inferno, with selec- 
ons from the Purgatorio and Paradiso; Le Rime 
Petrarca), edition Suc. Le Monnier, Florence. Lectures 
don the history of Italian literature. 

Prerequisite: Italian C31, or equivalent. 

: Junior and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. A. 
Associate Professor Jones. 

(Not given in 1919-1920.) 
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SECRETARIAL 
Ala, Alb. STENOGRAPHY AND TYPEWRITING. Work in 
either Stenography or Typewriting may be taken separate- 
ly without college credit. 


All years, both semesters. 3 hours each. III, and one laboratory 
period. A. 
Assistant Professor Thomson. 


Laboratory fee, $7.50 per semester. 


A3a, A3b. FILING AND REFERENCE. ‘This course takes 
up the various methods of indexing and filing used in busi- 
ness houses and the study of reference books that might be 
useful in a business office. 


Freshman and Sophomore years, both semesters. 1 hour each. 
bP Wp, 

Miss Ewing. 

Laboratory fee, $7.50 each. 


A24. CoRRESPONDENCE. See English A24. 


SOCIOLOGY 
(See Economics and Sociology) 


SPANISH 
(See Romance Languages.) 


ZOOLOGY 
Bll. GeEneEraL ZooLocy. Lectures and laboratory work. 
Types of classes and phyla of animals dissected and studied 
and careful drawings made of parts and organs. Constant 
use of the microscope. The large collections of the museum 
used for illustrative purposes. (Parker, Haswell, Brooks 
and other books of reference. ) 


Class room, two hours a week; laboratory, one exercise a week. 
Prerequisites: Biology Al and A2, or equivalents. 
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Sophomore and Junior years, first semester. 3 hours. Class room, - 
‘, Th, II; laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. 
Assistant Professor Munz. 
Laboratory fee, $5.00. 


B12. Generat Zoonocy. A continuation of Zoology B11. 
\ broad treatment of the comparative anatomy and or- 
anology of vertebrates, based upon detailed work with rep- 
esentative types of the fishes, amphibians, reptiles, birds 
nd mammals. Laboratory work with skeletons and pre- 
erved specimens. . 

Class room, two hours a week; laboratory, one period. 
Prerequisites: Physiology B3 or Zoology B11. 

Sophomore and Junior years, second semester. 3 hours. T, Th, 
I; laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. 


Professor Hilton. 
Laboratory fee, $5.00. 


B18. Enrtomotocy. The anatomy and physiology of 
asects studied and their life history traced. Insects reared 
nd their transformation studied ; species of all orders iden- 
fied by use of laboratory manuals. A good collection of 
lative and exotic insects is at the command of the student. 
saboratory and field work made prominent. 

Class room, two hours a week; laboratory, one exercise a week. 
Prerequisite: Biology Al, or Physiology B3, or Zoology B11. 
Sophomore, Junior, and Senior years, second semester. 3 hours. 
‘lass room, M, W, VII; laboratory, T, or Th, 1:15-4:10. 


Professor Hilton. 
Laboratory fee, $5.00. 


C31. Systematic INVERTEBRATE ZooLocy. Local groups 
if invertebrates exclusive of insects are studied in the field 
nd laboratory. The particular groups considered are: 
Viplopods, chilopods, arachnids. 

Prerequisite: Zoology B11 or B18. 

: Sophomore or Junior year, first semester. 3 hours. Lecture, one 
: 

: 
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hour a week; laboratory and field work, two periods a week. 
Professor Hilton. 
Laboratory fee, $5.00. 
(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


C32. SysTEMATIC VERTEBRATE ZooLocy. Local vert 
brates, especially birds, but also amphibia, reptiles, and man 
mals studied in the laboratory and in the field. 

Prerequisite: Zoology B11. 

Sophomore or Junior year, second semester. 3 hours. Lectut 
one hour a week; field and laboratory work, two periods a week. ! 


Professor Hilton. 
Laboratory fee, $3.00. 


D33. ComMparaATIVE NEuRoLoGy. Comparative anatom 
of the central nervous system of vertebrates. ‘The labor: 
tory work consists of special dissections and the study ¢ 
microscopical preparations. 

Prerequisites: Zoology B11 and B12, or Physiology B3 and B4, 

Junior and Senior years, first semester. 3 hours. Lecture, or 
hour a week; laboratory, two periods a week. A. 

Professor Filton, 

Laboratory fee, $5.00. 

(Not given in 1919-1920.) 


C13. Apvancep Zootocy. A study of special groups 0 
invertebrates or vertebrates well represented in Californi 
and on the West Coast. A continuation of Zoology B11 o 
B18, chiefly laboratory and field work. 

Prerequisite: Zoology B11 or B18. 


Junior and Senior years, first or second semester. 2 or 3 hours. A 
Professor Hilton. 


D15. Apvancep Zootocy. A continuation of Zoology C13 
Prerequisite: Zoology €13. Field work and laboratory. 

Junior and Senior years, either semester. 3 hours. A. 
Professor Hilton. 

Laboratory fee, $7.00. 
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D19, D20. Sprcia, ENtomotocy. Detailed investiga- 
ms into the anatomy, life histories and economic rela- 
ns of some of the groups of insects most prejudicial to 
: interests of mankind. Designed especially for those stu- 
ats intending to become growers, planters, economic ento- 
ogists, or doctors of medicine. 

?rerequisites: Zoology B11 and B18. 

unior and Senior years, first and second semesters. 3 hours each. 
Id work and laboratory. A. 

>rofessor Hilton. 

waboratory fee, $7.00. 


ADMINISTRATION 
REGISTRATION 


All-students are required to register on one of the regula 
announced days of registration preceding the opening of 
class work of each semester. A fee of two dollars is char; 
for later registration and a payment of one dollar for < 
change in the list of subjects chosen. This latter paymen 
remitted in the case of new students registering for the f 
time, provided the changes are made within a week of 
opening day of the registration period. 


Students are admitted only to those courses for wh 
they are formally registered. 


MATRICULATION 


Matriculation implies the meeting of all entrance requi 
ments and the proven ability to carry college work. Tot 
end the standing of all new students is provisional until af 
they have been in residence for one semester. At that fi 
those are matriculated who have shown themselves in ace 
with the spirit of the College, who have done a satisfact 
quality of work during their semester of residence and wh 
entrance units are acceptable. 


ELECTION OF COURSES 


On or before the first Saturday in January after 
Christmas recess, and the first Saturday in June, all resid 
students must fill out a schedule listing their choice of $ 
jects for the following semester. 

Changes from this schedule may be made upon the p 
ment of a fee of one dollar. Failure to prepare st 
schedule at the appointed time subjects the student to a 
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wo dollars. Students may not select less than twelve 
rs of work without the special permission of the Classifi- 
mn Committee. 


PUBLIC ASSEMBLIES 

evotional exercises conducted by the President, mem- 
of the faculty, or by some invited guest, are held in the 
el Monday, Wednesday and Friday mornings, and all 
ents are expected to be present. 

in alternate Thursday mornings the regular and called 


. 
. 


tings of the Associated Students are held from time to 


te 


ttendance upon the Sunday morning service in the Clare- 

it Church is expected except in cases where permission is 

n to attend services elsewhere. Such permission will be 

ated on request. 

| REPORTS 

record of the scholarship and deportment of each stu- 

tis kept, and deficient students are reported to the Regis- 
Special reports are made at or near the Thanksgiving 

Spring recesses ; notification is sent to the parents of any 

ents reported as deficient then, or at the end of the 

ester. Grades will be sent at any time upon request of 

ents. 

‘he grade of scholarship is determined by the daily work 

he class-room supplemented by frequent test reviews and 

inal examinations. 

the aim is to encourage faithfulness and regularity in daily 

k rather than spasmodic effort to meet some single test. 


PHYSICAL ATTENTION 
‘he physical care of students is a matter of special concern 


he College and the advantages of unusual attention and 
jortunity are offered. The climate of Southern California 
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offers an out-of-door life the year around. Oversight 
given to open-air athletics in all seasons. A regular physie 
is on the faculty of the College under whose direction eve 
student on entering has a physical examination. Regu 
work in Physical Culture is prescribed throughout the fe 
years, and courses in Physiology and Hygiene are given. 
large swimming pool is provided, access to which is free 
all students, subject only to a semi-annual physical examit 
tion. The medical advice of the College physician is or 
narily available free of charge to all students, subject to ¢ 
tain conditions of hours and location of residence, the C 
lege meeting these bills; providing that all nursing, surgi 
dressing, and medicines are at the expense of the ill or | 
jured. The College, however, reserves the right to disec 
tinue this individual medical service at any time withe 
previous notice. As a natural result of all this attention t 
health of the College is such as to give special assurance 
all considering attendance at Pomona. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Students are expected to be loyal to the spirit and purpe 
of the institution and to maintain regular attendance on 
college appointments. Any who fall below grade in schole 
ship, or who for any reason do not prove desirable membe 
of the student body, may be dismissed without speci 
charges. 


It is urgently pointed out to both students and parents th 
the value of a college education consists in no small degree 
the fullest participation in the college atmosphere and li: 
It is impo*tant, therefore, that all absence through the colle 
year shoul! be avoided. Some of the most important of t 
college vijlues are lost by absences on Saturday and Sunda 
on which days are centered particular and vital phases of t 
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nmon life, and it is therefore urged that over-Sunday 
its at home or elsewhere be avoided. 


[he use of tobacco is disapproved and discouraged at all 
ies. 


A copy of the Circular of Information may be obtained by 
jlication to the Registrar. It should be in the hands of all 


dents. 


EXPENSES 


Rooms. Lists and descriptions of rooms available for 
n students are kept at the Business Office, for women stu- 
its at Sumner Hall. Furnished rooms outside the College 
Iding are rented at prices ranging from thirty to sixty 
lars for the semester. Students are permitted to room 
y at places approved by the faculty. 


fo avoid misunderstanding between students and house- 
ders, it is advised that agreements regarding rooms be put 
written form. Unless written agreement to the contrary 
nade, it will be assumed that rooms are rented for one 
iester. 


Yhange of rooms is made only by permission of the faculty. 


DoRMITORIES—Sumner Hall. Women not living at their 
n homes, unless excused by the faculty, are expected to 
m in Sumner Hall, which accommodates seventy. This 
commodious and pleasant hall, where the young women 
ae under the direct care of the Dean of Women. In addi- 
1 to the parlors, which are open to the students for the 
eption of their friends, there is also on the first floor a 
ze and attractive recreation hall. 

Sumner Hall is well equipped with all modern conven- 
ces, including electric lights, steam heat, baths, and a 
ndry furnished with stationary tubs and electric irons for 
use of roomers. 
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There are both single and double rooms, which are we 
lighted and ventilated. Each room is provided with th 
necessary furnishings, including rug for the floor. The on 
articles to be supplied by the students are towels, and line 
and covers for a single bed. 


Careful attention is given to the health of the your 
women residing in the Hall. Illness is rare, yet for suc 
cases as occur, there is provided, opening directly from # 
matron’s room, a pleasant, sunny rest-room, where patien 
are given the best of care. 


Rooms in Sumner Hall are rented for the College yea 
each occupant paying from fifty to eighty dollars, accordir 
to the location of the room and the number of occupant 
The Hall is closed during the Christmas and Spring vac 
tions. A deposit of five dollars is necessary to secure a root 
in the Hall, and should accompany the application. Roon 
are assigned in order of application. The deposit fee is crec 
ited on the rent of the room. 


The Hall is opened on the Saturday before the beginnin 
of the College year and closed the Thursday after Con 
mencement. | 

SmiLey Hay. This dormitory for men has both sing 
rooms and suites of three rooms accommodating two stt 
dents. The dormitory has all modern conveniences and | 
completely furnished. The only articles to be provided b 
the students are towels, and linen and covers for a single be 
All rooms are equally desirable, the basis of choice in mo: 
cases being one’s preference for the eastern or western ou 
look. 

Rooms in Smiley Hall are rented for the College year, eac 
occupant paying seventy dollars. In case of withdraws 
because of sickness an equitable adjustment of rent will t 
made. 
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These terms do not include the use of the dormitory dur- 
x the Christmas and Spring vacations, when the Hall will 
closed, unless a number desire to remain, in which case 
2 cost of keeping the building open will be an additional 
arge. Damage to rooms will be charged to the occupants. 


A deposit of five dollars is necessary to secure a room, and 
ould accompany the application. This amount will be re- 
ned as a breakage fee from which deductions will be made 
r all individual and communal damages to the building, the 
lance being returned at the end of the year. The dormi- 
"y is opened on the Saturday before the beginning of the 
lege year and closed the Thursday after Commencement. 


The College reserves the right to dismiss from the dormi- 
ry without rebate any student who has shown himself a 
sturbing or undesirable occupant. 

Boarp. In the College Commons, an unusually attractive 
d well equipped dining-room in the Claremont Inn, provi- 
m is made for the boarding of students under the direct 
inagement of the College. A representative committee of 
idents and faculty cooperate in maintaining satisfactory 
nditions. The rates are the lowest consistent with good 
ality of food and service, the approximate cost for 1919- 
20 being two hundred and fifteen dollars. 

The Pomona College spirit is due in no small measure to its 
mmon dining hall. There the students meet in pleasant 
rroundings, are waited upon by companions in study, dis- 
ss together college topics, join in enthusiastic backing of 
llege teams and glee clubs and have favorable opportuni- 
is for forming close and lasting friendships. For these rea- 
ns and for its unifying influence on college life, the faculty 
zard it as exceedingly desirable that students should board 
the Commons. 


‘Those wishing to board at other approved places may do 
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so by permission of the faculty, but such permission 
rarely be given to those living in the College buildings. 


eee pie minke See 


SumMary oF ExpEnNsES—The necessary expense for f 
College year, exclusive of fees for special courses and e 
penses which are purely personal, varies from $350 to $5( 
Bills are due each semester in advance and must be pa 
upon registration. If parents desire bills to be sent hom 
written request should be made before the beginning of 
semester. 


No student will be retained in the institution or given ho 
orable dismissal whose bills are not paid or arranged for. 


TUITION 


All tuition bills must be paid at the beginning of ea 
semester. Until this has been done cards entitling # 
student to admission to classes will not be issued. 


GENERAL CHARGES 


Regular tuition, including all general privileges, Music and 
Lecture Course Ticket, Gymnasium and Library privileges, 
etc, ‘per. semester.) oo ie. oot) ss als Pale ane $62. 


Tuition for students carrying less than twelve hours of work, 
for each such hour, per semester, exclusive of above general 
PTIVIlERES |i sk ble g kick wale val es obs 50 lel 5 


CHARGES IN MUSIC AND ART’ 


For those paying regular tuition: 
For each half-hour private lesson in music per week, per 
SEMESCEL | lisa lees s ba wis ob 040 pablo lea le $30. 


For each two-hour class lesson per week in art, per semester 18 


For those carrying less than twelve hours of college work, 
exclusive of work in music or art: 


1Students may register for Applied Music at any time. Such students, 
they enter during the semester, should consult the Registrar as to charges. 
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br one one-half hour private lesson in music per week, per 


se PO ey oe rake ce J iipa datos she) 45.00 
yr two half-hour private lessons in music per week, per 
PE he UE eg in sateen eid! dala a diac alse thin dose 75.00 
yr each half-hour private lesson in excess of two, per 
TRUE ues og VN a ete alec GaN Oa antag lus wists Ware 30.00 
yr each two-hour class lesson in art per week, per semester, 
for the first lessom....... 0.6... c cess cee seen eee eee e ees 25.00 
For MOVEMENTS LESSOIES g's c's co'd aisle Fe 6.0 8 he ee dite he 18.00 


xr juveniles (pupils of Florence D. Russell) under high 
school age, and not given college privileges: 
xr one half-hour private lesson in piano per ay per 


eC ely oad cae Tae RU eee ade oe edd seas 21.00 
yr two half-hour private lessons in piano per week, per 
STE Le Pa Stal Dl ci ehane Wh che doe ahiocig es Lea res ca silie'’ 40.00 
MRPCEACING cere E RSEIICSLEE oat diss Oe chai gersnian he og Xe becca 1.00 
: FEES 


taduation fee, $10.00. 

hysics, Bacteriology and Chemistry, deposit for break- 
$5.00. 

aboratory fees range from $4.00 to $15.00. The exact 
for a given course is stated in connection with the descrip- 
of that course under Departments of Instruction; in 
anced courses only does it exceed $10.00. 


ractice fees for the use of College pianos and organs: 


Piano 
-half hour daily, per semester (voice students).......... $ 3.50 
Morricone, Scinester .,cnee csp ce ccch sab we we uaeonieues 6.00 
Mees Ove DET SEIDESTET ; 6.0.5 os bah oe eee en ewe ode atorned 12.00 
MeMtgUrenUaiveper SEMEStET. 4) ss coo ea seins ew big wy fe ome 18.00 


Grand Piano 


MT ATV MEE, SELIESTET.. oN fast avne pet dd «hagas jousin de $ 9.00 
itional hours at same rate. 
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Great Organ in Bridges Hall 


One ‘hour ‘weekly, ‘per -semester:..... 557) ee $ 75 
More or less time at same rate. 


Practice Organ 


Two hours weekly, per semester.....11, 000 eunaee ane $ 6.51 

Three, hours ‘weekly, per semester: .i. .://2..0. se 8.2: 

Four hours weekly, persemester.........4. 3. nee eee 10.5( 

Five hours weekly, per semester... /...., 3) -13.0( 

Six hours weekly,’ per semester. ,. 77...) )a ee 15,0( 
Violin 

Room without piano, one hour daily, per semester.......... $ 1.5( 


Additional hours at same rate. 


Pedal Organ 
One hour ‘daily, per'semester::...>..,/.0 20) $ 9.00 


Pedal Piano 
One-half the rate for other pianos. 


RETURN OF TUITION 
After the first week of the semester there is no refunding 
of any part of the tuition either for courses dropped or for 
failure to complete a semester’s residengg, except that one- 
half of the tuition is refunded to any leaving college before 
the middle of any semester on account of illness. 


HONORS AND PRIZES 
COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 


The honor of speaking on Commencement Day is 
rarded three members of the graduating class who have 
tinguished themselves in scholarship and who possess lit- 
ary and oratorical ability. 

: THE PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY. 
Upperclassmen “who are of good moral character, who 
e candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and who 
e distinguished for breadth of culture and excellence of 
nolarship,’ are eligible to membership in the Phi Beta 
appa Society. 


FINAL HONORS AT GRADUATION 


Those students who have two hundred or more credits are 
aduated with the honor cum laude; those who have two 
ndred and fifty or more credits are graduated with the 
mor magna cum laude ; and those who have three hundred 
/more credits are graduated with the honor summa cum 


4Ge. 
SCHOLARSHIP HONORS 


Honors for scholarly attainment are awarded at the end 
each semester to matriculated students, candidates for 

e bachelor of arts degree, as follows: ? 

High Honors are awarded to those who have attained an 

erage of A grade. 

General Honors are awarded to those who fall short of 

t average of A grade by not more than the equivalent of 

ie B grade in a three-hour subject. 
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Departmental Honors are awarded to those who attai 
a double A grade in any subject. 
Honors are granted in no case where a student has” 
grade below B in any subject. | 


PRIZES | 


The following prizes are offered for proficiency in the w 
of the several departments: ( 


i 
| 
| 


] 
| 


THe LLEWELLYN Bixsy Matuematics Prize. A prize for exc 
lence in Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all students com 
plying with specified conditions. A prize of ten dollars is given t 
Mr. Llewellyn Bixby, i 


Tur Doté Prizes. A prize debate, open to the Sophomore clas 
upon some subject selected by the faculty, is arranged for the clo 
of the second semester. First and second prizes of ten and five de 
lars respectively, established by the late Mr. J. H. Dole, in memo; 
of his brother, Mr. W. B. Dole, are endowed by Mr. J. Albert Do 
and Mrs. A.M. Dole. ~ 


Tue Hacer Prizes. Prizes for best three essays on a foreig 
missionary subject, open to all students. Prizes of five dollars ea 
are endowed by Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Hager. 


Tur Kinney Prizes. A prize declamation contest, open to t 
members of the Freshman class, occurs toward the end of the fi 
semester. First and second prizes of ten and five dollars, respec 
ively, are given by Mrs. H. N. Kinney. 


T¢ LorBEER Prizes. Prizes for the best essay on the subje 
“Flow to Keep Well”; open to all who take the course in Anator 
and Physiology. First and second prizes of fifteen and ten dolla: 
respectively, are given by Dr. Thomas L. Lorbeer, ’03. 


Te MoncritFrF Astronomy Prize. A prize given to the stude 
in the first year course in Astronomy, taken regularly in class, who 
interest in the study and proficiency in the observatory work a 
indicated by the best notebook kept in accordance with the teache' 
suggestion. A prize of ten dollars is given by Miss Flossie 
Moncrieff, 711. 


‘ 
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HE Munpcr Latin Prizes. Prizes for excellence in Latin offered 
ophomores completing Latin D14. First and second prizes of ten 
five dollars respectively are endowed by friends of the College. 


HE VAILE Prizes. Prizes for the best essay or oration on the 
sral subject of Agriculture in Southern California; open to the 
or and Senior classes. First and second prizes of ten and five 
ars, respectively, are endowed by Mr. Charles S. Vaile. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND BENEFICIARY 


The income of certain funds is used toward paying 
tuition fees of students who are in pecuniary need, and, 
authorization of the trustees, is distributed annually throu 
a committee of the faculty. Scholarship aid is given only 
students who are or intend to become candidates for a degi 
from Pomona College, who maintain a high standard 
honor, who are economical in their habits, who do not 1 
tobacco, who are regular in their attendance upon coll 
exercises, and whose scholarship meets the following com 
tions: ‘The earning in each semester of the Freshman y y 
of at least twelve credits; in each subsequent semester of 
least fifteen credits. i 

Applicants for aid who have not yet entered college sh ; 
forward to Professor H. E. Robbins, Chairman of 1 
Committee on Scholarships, a formal application accom 
nied by two letters, one from parent or guardian and? 
other from principal or teacher, giving information conce 
ing need, character and attainments. ‘They should also s 
a certified statement of their scholastic record. All apph 


first. 


Aid may be withdrawn at any time from students ¥ 
prove not to have conformed to the conditions, and is pe 1 
nently withdrawn after the second forfeiture due to | 
standing or unsatisfactory deportment. 4 


Recipients of scholarship aid may be called upon to as 
the College in ways that do not interfere with their stud 
Awards are made from the income of the following fut 
THe Francis Bancrort Memoria, Funp, $1,500, -Given by 


James T. Ford of Los Angeles, California, in memory of 
father. 
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und of $2,500. Given by L. H. Barrows. 

,H. G. Brnzincs MEmorIAL SCHOLARSHIP, $1,000. Given by Mrs. 
A. Billings of Los Angeles, California, in memory of her 

isband. 

; Maser S. Bripcks MEMorIAL SCHOLARSHIP, $3,500. Given by 

r. and Mrs. A. S. Bridges of San Diego, California, in memory 

‘their daughter. Available for women. 

 Bristot, MEMoRIAL Funp, $400. A fund raised as a memorial 
the Reverend Sherlock Bristol. 

Henry Hersert BROWN SCHOLARSHIP Funp, $1,000. Given by 

rs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in memory of 

T son. 

und of $471.41. Given by the Class of 1917 towards the found- 

z of a scholarship. 

und of $195.78. Given by the Class of 1918 towards the found 

x of a scholarship. 

AGNES K. CrawForp MEmoriat Funp, $1,000. Given by David 

Crawford and William Crawford of Pomona, California, in 

smory of their mother. 

und of $2,600. Given by Mary E. Elwood of Redlands, Cali- 

mia. 

und of $2,500. Given by Rev. James T. Ford of Los Angeles, 

lifornia. 

oa Fund of $475. 

und of $5000. Given by Charles E. Harwood, LL.D., of 

sland. 

und of $5000. Given by Alfred P. Harwood of Upland. 

Tuomas F. Howarp Memoriat SCHOLARSHIP, $2,000. Given 

Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd of Los Angeles, California, in 

-mory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. 

nd of $2,000. Given by Henry L. Kuns. 

nd of $1,800. Given by Miss Jean Loomis, ’97, of Nanking, 

riaod ©. 

OnTarRIO CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH FuND, $161.50. Given by 

» Ontario Congregational Church towards the founding of a 


10larship. 
ind of $5,000. Given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page of Pomona, Cali- 
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fornia. ($3,000 of this may at some time be used for other pur 
poses. ) 


Tux ArrHur WARREN PHELPS MEMorIAL SCHOLARSHIP, $2,000. Give 
by Mrs. C. S. and Mr. C. A. Phelps of Claremont in memory 0 
their son and brother. { 


THe Lypta Poerps Memorta Funp, $4,000. Given by Hiram E 
Phelps of Ontario, California, in memory of his wife. | 


Tue Pincrim CuHurcH oF Pomona Funp, $469.74. Given by th 
Pilgrim Congregational Church of Pomona towards the foundin 
of a scholarship. i 


TE Joun D. Porter Memortat Funp, $2,000. Given by Mrs. S. 7 
Potter of Westboro, Massachusetts, in memory of her husband. © 


Tue REMBRAND? CLUB ScHOLARSHIP. ‘The sum of twenty dollars; 
semester. Available for students in Art. 


A Fund of $1,800. Given by Dr. Anna H. Searing of Escondido 
California. ! 


THE CLypE H. SHIELDS ScHOLARSHIP, $200 (to be increased). cing 
by R. P. Shields of San Diego in memory of his oldest son, wh 
was drowned in 1894, when about twenty-one years of age. i 


A Fund of $2,000. Given by Miss Susan E. Thatcher of San Diege 
A Fund of $1000. Given by Mrs. Maria T. Wardwell of Plymouth 
Connecticut. M 


A Fund of $2,000. _Given by Henry S$. West of Los Angeles. 


The College also administers a loan fund, established D 
George H. DeKay, Jr., in memory of his brother Frelif 
Campbell DeKay. By means of this fund, it is possible t 
co-operate in a moderate way, and temporarily, with th 
pressing need of students. ‘This fund has been of sud 
important service as to indicate the great need for th 
increase of such resources, which in the hour of specia 
emergency may often save a student to a college career. 


SELF-SUPPORT 


A committee of the faculty endeavors to find employment 
for students needing to earn a part of their expenses. Mam 
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re thus helping themselves by various forms of labor such 
3 janitor work, waiting on tables at the Commons, general 
ouse work, gardening and the like. The most desirable posi- 
ons are in general secured by upper-classmen who have 
roven themselves good workers and good students, and 
lose coming to the College for the first time should be con- 
nt if any work which they can satisfactorily do is secured 
or them. Students in any case should come prepared to 
ay all bills for at least one semester. Their record during 
iis semester will be a large factor in deciding what oppor- 
nities for self-help will be open to them. Applications for 
d in securing employment should be addressed to Pro- 
‘ssor H. EK. Robbins, Chairman of the Committee on Stu- 
ent Aid and Labor. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The College grounds consist of about one hundred acres, 
of which sixty are included in Blanchard Park, about ten in 
Alumni Field, and the remainder in the campus proper. 

There are fifteen buildings on the campus, heated from a 
central heating plant. 

The Mary L. Sumner Hall, named in memory of the wife 
of Professor Charles B. Sumner, is a dormitory affording 
accommodations for seventy women. | 

Holmes Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of 
Monson, Massachusetts, reconstructed in 1916 in conformity 
with more modern plans for buildings and campus, is devoted” 
mainly to chapel, recitation rooms, and various offices of 
administration. 

Pearsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, 
contains the museum, and the laboratories and lecture rooms 
of the departments of chemistry, botany, physics and geology. 
In this building, too, is the Business Office. | 

The museum is equipped especially for the work in biology, 
botany and zoology. It contains an abundance of good 
synoptical material, including about two hundred and fifty 
thousand zoological specimens and an herbarium of about 
two hundred thousand sheets of plants. The Seaver-Rivers 
collection contains fifty thousand specimens of fossil Mol- 
lusca collected in the Pliocene of Santa Monica, California, 
by Dr. Rivers, formerly Curator of the Museum of the State 
University. 

The chemical laboratories are equipped with hoods, gas 
generators, steam baths, and the usual appliances demanded 
for thoroughly good work. The department is equipped 
throughout with water, gas and electricity and has individual 
desks, and equipment for one hundred and eight students. 
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The physical laboratories are well equipped with apparatus 
selected from standard patterns of the best domestic and for- 
eign instrument makers. Each year valuable additions are 
made to the equipment. 


_ The biological laboratories contain an extensive series of 
skeletons and models for use in comparative anatomy. For 
laboratory work, in general and advanced zoology, there is 
abundant material, both wet and dry, from all parts of the 
world. The reference collections for use in general and 
special entomology are in many respects unexcelled. 


The botanical equipment, besides the herbarium, has for 
use in general mycology a complete bacteriological outfit of 
‘sterilizers, incubators, and cultural apparatus. 

All of these laboratories possess full batteries of micro- 
‘scopes and microtomes, and are well equipped with all the 
extensive apparatus and appliances necessary in anatomical, 
physiological, histological, and embryological work. 

_ The Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, is an im- 
posing structure, exceptionally well adapted to the purposes 
for which it was built. 

_ The Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. 
Llewellyn Bixby, ’01, is designed throughout to be of service 
to the student in the direct study of the stars. It stands in 
an attractive spot upon an elevation in Blanchard Park. Its 
‘equipment includes an equatorial telescope, with a Clark 
objective of six inches clear aperture, and a mounting, which 
includes driving clock and other modern conveniences, made 
by Wm. Gertner of Chicago, a three-inch astronomical 
transit and chronograph, both made by the Gertner Com- 
pany, a standard Riefler clock for mean solar time, and a less 
expensive clock for sidereal time; also a horizonal telescope 
with a six-inch objective, having a focal length of forty feet 
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and a ccelostat. In connection with this is employed a thir- 
teen-foot spectrograph with a two-inch grating, loaned by 
the Mt. Wilson Solar Observatory. 


The Albert K. Smiley Hall is the dormitory for men. It 
has both single rooms and suites of three rooms, affording 
accommodations for eighty students. 


Rembrandt Hall, the first section of the Art Building, is 
devoted chiefly to the work of the Department of Art. ‘The 
upper floor contains studio and work rooms; the lower floor 
a convenient auditorium of moderate size for exhibits and 
assemblies. 


The Mabel S. Bridges Hall of Music, the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Appleton S. Bridges, of San Diego, offers opportuni- 
ties for the study of music unexcelled in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Besides numerous studio and practice rooms 
equipped with Steinway pianos, it contains a large audi- 
tor1um, a four manual pipe organ,:a large practice organ, 
two-manual pedal organ and pedal piano. The building is 
of reinforced concrete with Spanish tile roof. 


The Gymnasium, comprising three large, well-built 
structures, affords ample equipment for physical training, 
including swimming pool. 


The Claremont Inn has, besides a large student dining 
room for the College Commons, accommodations for eighty 
guests. . 

The Open-Air Theater, built to take advantage of the 
natural setting of Blanchard Park, though uncompleted, 
has at present a seating capacity of over 4000. Here are 
given the senior plays, various concerts and entertainments ; 
and here are held student rallies about bonfires built in the 
center space. 


The Harwood Hall of Botany, the gift of Mr. A. P. Har- 
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wood, of Upland, erected in the summer of 1915, is a commo- 
dious building, containing lecture rooms and laboratories for 
the use of the Department of Botany. Adjoining it is the 
Agricultural and Botanical Laboratory, consisting of a green- 
house, a lath house and a central classroom. 


The Marine Laboratory, located at Laguna Beach, has nine 
private rooms for special workers and two general laborato- 
ries, as well as storerooms, work rooms and aquarium room. 


Various smaller buildings add to the completeness of the 
College plant. 


THE LIBRARY 


The College possesses the following library collections in 
addition to the Main Library: The Cook-Baker Biological 
Library, the Astronomical Library, the New England Col- 
lection, the Mason California Collection, and the Viola 
Minor Westergaard Art Collection. 


The main library, the New England and Mason California 
Collections are housed in the Carnegie Library Building, 
the Cook-Baker Library (Zoology section) in Pearsons Hall 
9f Science, and (Botany section) in Harwood Hall, the 
Astronomical Library in the F. P. Brackett Observatory, 
and the Westergaard Art Collection in Rembrandt Hall. 


The main library is a collection of solid working materials. 
Although not large it has been carefully selected and repre- 
sents therefore a working library of exceptional value. Cer- 
fain departments as English Literature, Economics, History, 
Biography, Biology, Education, Philosophy, and Psychology 
lave moderate endowments and are therefore proportionately 
better supplied. Other departments have only small allot- 
ments out of general funds but are gradually being provided 
with endowments. 
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The Library is a depository for the publications of thi 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, and for the Unitec 
States Government documents. 

June first, 1919, there were 31,966 bound volumes in thi 
Library (not including the Astronomical collection) ant 
21,554 pamphlets. 

The majority of the best scholastic journals are to be foun 
on the periodical shelves in the main library. In addition t 
these a large number of technical journals are received i 
exchange for the scientific publications of the College and ar 
kept on file in the departmental libraries. 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND CLUBS 


THE Pomona CoLLEcE Glee Club, the Pomona College 
Vomen’s Glee Club, the Pomona College Orchestra, and the 
*omona College Band are organizations under the general 
irection of the Department of Music. 


THE REMBRANDT CLUuB is an organization of ‘students and 
aembers of the community which meets once a month for 
rt study, programs on art subjects, and social intercourse. 


THE ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY aims to help the observatory 
a its work, in building up its library and in the issuing of its 
ublications. The associate membership is drawn from the 
lumni and friends of the College, while the active member- 
hip includes the students of astronomy together with mem- 
ers of the faculty and resident graduates. 


THE ZooLocicaL SEMINAR. The aim of the Zoological 
eminar is chiefly the review and discussion of recent and 
nportant researches as published in the zoological journals. 
Jembership is limited to students of the Junior and Senior 
lasses chosen for excellent scholarship and marked interest 
1 the work of the department. 


THE MatHematicat Society. The Society of Pure and 
ipplied Mathematics meets every month for presentation 
nd discussion of results of study and investigation in the 
hysical sciences and mathematics. It is open to advanced 
tudents who are interested in these subjects and who agree 
) take an active part in its work. 


THE LITERATURE SEMINAR. The purpose of the Litera- 
ire Seminar is the presentation from a graduate or profes- 


*The Zoological and Botanical Seminars will be reorganized the second 
‘ester as a Biological Seminar. 
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sional point of view of those masterpieces of literature which 
have dominated the content and form of. other literature. 
Two sections devoted respectively to foreign language and to 
English have recently been formed. 

Tuer History SEMINAR consists of a student group organ- 
ized to study special phases of contemporary history. 

THE BoTANICAL SEMINAR is composed of those students 
in Botany who are interested in reviewing current literature 
and discussing botanical history and other phases of the sub- 
ject not presented in the regular curriculum. 

Le CERCLE FRANCAIS, composed of students making a spe- 
cialty of the French language, meets fortnightly for practice 
in French conversation, presentation of papers and discus- 
sion of topics relating to the various aspects of French life 
and literature. 

Ex CrrcuLo Espanot, composed of students making a 
specialty of Spanish, meets fortnightly for practice in Span- 
ish conversation and the presentation of appropriate papers 
in the language, bearing upon the literature and life of the 
Spanish world. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS. ‘This association harmonizes 
all student activities. Its officers are chosen by the student 
body from their own number. All important questions are 
considered by its executive committee, which is composed of 
prose prominent in such varied lines as athletics, oratory, and 
the editorship of the Student Life. This body has charge of 
ee -collegiate as well as inter-class relations. 


| WoMEN’S ORGANIZATION. ‘The women of the student 


body form a voluntary organization, electing their own 
officers and committees and holding regular meetings. This 
Organization considers and promotes the social relations of 
the women. 

_ Curist1an Associations. Branches of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association are well organized and doing effective work. 
Representation in the inter-collegiate and staté conventions 
and the visits of active workers from outside serve to 
maintain interest in the work both at home and abroad. 
Through the co-operation of the associations and the College 
there have been established, as a part of the curriculum, 
courses in Bible study adapted to all classes of students and 
conducted by members of the faculty. 

_ Tue Pomona CoLitece Literary Society, composed of 
both men and women, meets every two weeks. The work is 
varied i in character, covering all literary lines. 

Tue Pomona Cottece Desatine Cup is composed of 
men. It meets every two weeks for prepared and impromptu 
debates on the live issues of the day. 

_ Tur Atpua Kappa is a society for women, giving drill in 
Hcbates and familiarity with important current topics. 

| Tue Pomona Coiiece Lyceum, composed of men, is also 
a debating club, and meets bi-weekly. 
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Tue AREOPAGUS is composed of men. The object of the 
society is to promote efficiency in public speaking, debate, anc 
parliamentary drill. Meetings are held every two weeks. 


THE Detta LAMBDA is a debating society for women 
meeting bi-weekly. 


Tue MASQUERS is an organization of students, whose pur. 
pose is the study and presentation of plays and the genera 
promotion of the dramatic enterprises of the undergraduate 
body. 


ATHLETICS. ‘The direction and financial management 9; 
athletics rest with the head of the Department of Physica 
Education, who has associated with him as an advisor} 
body the Athletics Council, composed of three members o 
the Faculty and three students. Under the general man 
ager there is a student manager for each sport. 


Alumni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has beet 
developed by the alumni into athletic grounds unsurpassed it 
the Southwest in equipment and beauty of setting. First 
class tennis courts, an excellent track, baseball and footbal 
fields, also hockey and basket ball courts are within the limit 
of the campus, and athletic exercises and field sports are en 
couraged by the officers of the institution. 


A swimming pool, of the standard size for water polo, an 
fully equipped with modern appliances, is open to all stu 
dents. An invariable condition to the use of the pool is: 
semi-annual medical examination. 


Students are required to maintain a certain standard 0} 
excellence in all their studies in order to represent the Colleg 
on any of its athletic teams or other organizations comin} 
before the public. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The stated publications of the College are issued as num- 
ers of the Pomona College Bulletin, which is published bi- 
nonthly. These include: 

: The Annual Directory of Faculty and Students. 
| The Annual Catalog. 

_ The Annual Register of Alumni. 

|The Annual Register of Faculty and Students. 
The Annual Announcement of Courses. 

_ Alumni and departmental publications are: 

The Pomona College Quarterly Magazine, devoted to the 
iterests of the College and Alumni. 

The Journal of Entomology and Zoology, published under 
ae auspices of the Department of Zoology. 

The Publication of the Astronomical Society of Pomona 

‘ollege, published under the auspices of the Department of 
.stronomy. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Student Life is published semi-weekly by the student 
ody and is devoted to current affairs. 

_ The Metate is published each year by the Junior class, and 
ontains material appropriate to a college annual. 

The Association Hand Book, which contains material of 
alue, especially to new students, is issued at the beginning of 
ie year by the Christian Associations. 


| 
| 
| 


BUREAU OF APPOINTMENTS 


A Bureau of Appointments is conducted in connection with 
the office of the Secretary of the Faculty for the benefit of 
members of the College who desire to teach after graduation. 
The purpose of the Bureau is to maintain a list of available 
positions and to recommend from the applicants registered 
those who are qualified for specific positions. 

An opportunity is also offered graduates of the College 
who are already engaged in teaching, to register their present 
positions and to indicate whether they desire a change, and if 
so, under what conditions. An effort is made to further the 
desires of graduates so far as made known. The services of 
the Bureau are entirely gratuitous. Communications should 
be addressed to Professor M. E.. Churchill, Secretary of the 
Faculty. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE _ 
ALUMNAE 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnz organized in 1899 
by prominent college women for the “maintenance of high 
standards of education,” and including at the present time 
forty-five leading universities and colleges, includes Pomona 
College in its membership. Women graduates of Pomona 
College may become members of any of the local branches 
of the Association, and for any who are not within reach 
of such branches there is a provision for a general member- 
ship. The general membership fee of one dollar may be 
sent to Mrs. Katharine P. Pomeroy, 938 Glengyle Place, 
Chicago, Ill., and entitles one to all membership privileges, 
including he Quarterly Journal. 
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